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This undergraduate and graduate catalogue lists the programs, 
courses, and faculties of Columbian College of Arts and Sci- 
ences; the Graduate Council; the School of Education; and 


the School of Government, Business, and International Affairs. 


It also contains information on the Division of University Stu- 
dents. In this Division are registered students who wish to 
take University courses for credit or as auditors but are not 
pursuing degree programs. 


For information concerning the University's programs and fac- 
ulties in Engineering and Applied Science, Law, and Medicine, 
request the appropriate catalogue. See "Annual Issues of the 
University Bulletin," inside back cover. 
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September 6—14 
September 12 


September 12 


September 12-13 
September 12-14 


September 13 
* September 14, 15, and 17 


September 19 
September 30 


October 8 
October 15 


October 20 
November 11 
November 12 

November 24—26 


December 1 
December 9 
December 10 


December 10 
December 16—17 


THE UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 
1966-1967 


FALL SEMESTER 


Advising for freshmen Tuesday-Wednesday 

Orientation Assembly required of all new students Mon- 
day 

Curriculum Assembly required of all new students Mon- 
day 

Placement tests Monday-Tuesday 

Advising for undergraduates other than freshmen Mon- 
day—W ednesday 

University Faculty Assembly Meeting Tuesday 
Registration: Wednesday, Thursday, and Saturday 
Application for February graduation due as a part of 
registration 

Classes begin Monday 

Subjects of Master’s theses of February candidates due 
Friday 

National Teacher Examinations Saturday 

Application for November Ed.D. Comprehensive Exami- 
nations due Saturday 

Board of Trustees Meeting Thursday 

Veterans Day (holiday) Friday 

Ed.D. Comprehensive Examinations Saturday 
Thanksgiving Recess Thursday—Saturday 

Doctoral Dissertations of February candidates due Thurs- 
day 

Application for January Ed.D. and A.M. in Ed. Compre- 
hensive Examinations due Friday 

Graduate Record Examination Saturday 

National Teacher Examinations Saturday 

School of Government, Business, and International Af- 
fairs Master’s Comprehensive Examinations of February 
candidates Friday-Saturday 


* Hours of registration will be announced in the Schedule of Classes, 
which will be available well in advance of each semester. - 


December 19—January 
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N 


January 3 
3 


January : 
January 7 


January 11 
January 14-2] 


1967 


January 16-25 


January 19 
January 23 
* January 26-28 


January 30 
February 3 


February 7 
February 22 
March 16 
March 18 


March 18 
March 20-27 
March 28 
April 1 
April 1 
April 22 


April 22 


April 28 
May 17 
May 20-27 
May 30 
June 3 
June 4 
June 4 


1967 


1967 
September 14-16 


Christmas recess Monday—Monday 
Classes resume Tuesday 
Master’s theses of February candidates due Tuesday 


Ed.D. and A.M. in Ed. Comprehensive Examinations 
Saturday 


Last day of fall-semester classes Wednesday 
Examination period Saturday—Saturday 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Advising for freshmen, sophomores, and all new students 
Monday-Wednesday 


Board of Trustees Meeting Thursday 

Placement tests Monday 

Registration: Thursday-Saturday. Application for June 
graduate due as a part of registration 

Spring semester classes begin Monday 

Subjects of Master's theses of June candidates due Fri- 
day 

University Faculty Assembly Meeting Tuesday 

Winter Convocation (holiday) Wednesday 

Board of Trustees Meeting Thursday 

Application for April Ed.D. and A.M. in Ed. Compre- 
hensive Examinations due Saturday 

National Teacher Examinations Saturday 

Spring recess Monday-Monday 

Classes resume Tuesday 

Doctoral dissertations of June candidates due Saturday 
Graduate Record Examination Saturday 

Ed.D. and A.M. in Ed. Comprehensive Examinations 
Saturday 

School of Government, Business, and International Af- 
fairs Master's Comprehensive Examinations of June can- 
didates Saturday 

Master's theses of June candidates due Friday 

Last day of spring-semester classes Wednesday 
Examination period Saturday—Saturday 

Memorial Day (holiday) Tuesday 

Board of Trustees Annual Meeting Saturday 
Baccalaureate Service Sunday 

Commencement Sunday 


SUMMER SESSIONS + 
FALL SEMESTER 


Registration T. hursday~Saturday 


* Hours of registration will be announced in the Schedule of Classes, 
which will be available well in advance of each semester. 

t Dates will be announced in the Calendar of the 1967 Summer Ses- 
sions Catalogue published December 1966. 


THE UNIVERSITY 


HISTORY 

THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as The Colum- 

bian College in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution was 
changed in 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Washing- 
ton University. The debt of the University to George W ashington, whose name 
it bears, is an intangible one. 

George Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently insisted 
upon the establishment of a National University in the Federal City. There he 
hoped that, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from all 
parts of the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing off 
local prejudices and gaining at first hand a know ledge of the practice, as well 
as the theory, of republican government. To further the materialization of his 
hopes, Washington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Company *'to- 
wards the endowment of a University to be established within the limits of the 
District of Columbia, under the auspices of the General Government, if that 
government should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it.” The Con- 
gress never extended “a fostering hand.” The Potomac Company passed out 
of existence and Washington’s bequest became worthless. 

Fully conscious of Washington's hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 
missionary urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated min- 
isters and laymen Sponsored a movement for the establishment of a college in 
the District of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the Rev- 
erend Luther Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site and petitioned 
Congress for a charter. After much delay and amendment, Congress granted a 
Charter which was approved by President Monroe on February 9, 1821. To 
safeguard the College's nonsectarian character it provided “That persons of 
*very religious denomination shall be capable of being elected Trustees; nor 
shall any person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused ad- 
mittance into said College, or denied any of the privileges, immunities, or ad- 
Vantages therefore, for or on account of his sentiments in matters of religion." 

During the entire time when the institution was known as Columbian College, 
its activities Were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a half acres 
between the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending north from 
Florida Avenue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Medical School was 
located downtown. For the better part of the Columbian University period, 
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the buildings of the University were situated along H Street between Thirteenth 
and Fifteenth Streets. The Medical School group still remains there. 

During the last half century the University's present plant has been developed 
in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy Bottom," be- 
tween Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets. south of Pennsylvania Avenue. 
The area is not without its reminders of historic interest to the University. Pres- 
ident Monroe who signed the Charter lived at 2017 Eye Street. The first Pres- 
ident of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. Brown, was for fifty 
years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye Streets, and Washington 
selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of the National University he 
had hoped to see established. 


PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES 


The purpose of The George Washington University was to realize “the aspira- 
tions of Washington, Jefferson, and Madison, for the erection of a university 
at the seat of the Federal Government." Over the years it has been the aim to 
develop the University ideal in the Nation's Capital with a view toward meeting 
the changing needs of society while continuing to pursue the traditional prin- 
ciples of learning and research. 

The George Washington University now rededicates itself and all the re- 
sources at its command to the pursuit of knowledge and its dissemination. 

To this end: 

The University recognizes its special opportunities in and obligations to one of 
the principal capitals of the world. It is a primary objective of the University 
to utilize its historical, geographical, and functional relationship to the Nation's 
Capital and the Washington community in continuing the development of a 
great nationally and internationally oriented university. 

The University recognizes the needs of our times and accepts the challenge 
to develop each student's potential abilities to the fullest extent. 

The University is and should remain privately controlled, nonsectarian, and 
co-educational. 

Admission to the University is determined only in terms of the personal 
character and academic qualifications of the candidates. 

A broadly based liberal education is fundamental to the total program of 
the University. 

Expansion of graduate and professional studies and research and the utiliza- 
tion for this purpose of the excellent research facilities and materials available 
in the Nation's Capital are basic to the continuous development of the Univer- 
sity's educational program. 

The provision of superior instruction and facilities and the application of high 
standards of entrance qualifications and academic achievement to all students 
whether full-time or part-time, on-campus or off-campus, are major missions of 
the University. 


A balanced program of student extracurricular activities is an integral part 
of the University program. 

The University will continue to strive to meet the evident needs of an enlarg- 
ing student body while governing the size of enrollment by its capacity to sup- 
ply adequate staff and facilities for the excellent teaching and research which it 
espouses. 
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THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


The George Washington University include 


s twelve colleges, schools, and di- 
visions, as follows: 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, through its lower and upper divi- 
sions, offers four-year programs in the arts and sciences leading to the degrees 
of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, and (in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Pathology and the University Hospital) Bachelor of Science in Medical 
Technology. The lower division also provides the first two years of the prelegal 
and premedical Programs; the preprofessional work required for admission to 
the School of Education and the School of Government, Business, and Interna- 
tional Affairs: and à two-year terminal Associate in Arts curriculum in Account- 
ing. The graduate division offers programs leading to the degrees of Master of 
Arts, Master of Science, and Master of Fine Arts. 


. The Graduate Council offers a program of advanced study and research lead- 
Ing to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 


. The School of Medicine offers work leading to the degree of Doctor of Med- 
icine, 

The National Law Center includes the Law School and the Graduate School 
of Public Law. The Law School offers professional courses leading to the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Laws. The Graduate School of Public Law offers programs 


leading to the degrees of Master of Laws. Master of Comparative Law, and 
Doctor of Juridical Science, 


The Schoo 


l of Engineering and Applied Science offers courses leading to the 
Engineering 


Technologist Certificate and the degree of Bachelor of Science in 

the following areas: Civil Engineering, Communications, Control Systems, Elec- 
trical Engineering, Electronics, Energy Conversion, Engineering Science, Ma- 
chine Computers, Measurement Science, Mechanical Engineering, Structures, 
Theoretical and Applied Mechanics. Graduate programs lead to the degrees 
of Master of Science, Master of Engineering Administration, and Doctor of 
Science. 

The School of Education offers undergraduate programs leading to the de- 
grees of Bachelor of Arts in Education and Bachelor of Science in Physical Ed- 
ucation; graduate Studies leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Education, 
Education Specialist, and Doctor of Education. 

The School of Government, Business, and International Affairs offers work 
leading to the following degrees: (1) Bachelor of Arts in Government with a 
major in International Affairs or Public Affairs: (2) Bachelor of Business Ad- 
ministration with a major in Accounting, Business Administration, or Business 
and Economic Statistics; (3) Certificate of the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies; 
(4) Master of Arts in Government with a major field in Public Administration, 
Public Affairs, International Affairs, Economic Policy, Business and Economic 
Statistics, Personnel Administration, or Urban and Regional Planning; (5) Mas- 
ter of Business Administration with a major field in Accounting, Business Ad- 
ministration, Health Care Administration, or Personnel Administration; (6) 
Master of Public Administration with a major field in Public Administration, 
mealth Care Administration, Personnel Administration, or Urban and Regional 
lanning; (7) Graduate Certificate in Health Care Administration (post-Mas- 


ters Study); (8) Doctor of Business Administration: and (9) Doctor of Public 
dministration. 
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The College of General Studies supplements the adult education program of 
the University through campus and off-campus study; conferences, seminars, 
and special projects; and continuing education and noncredit programs. This 
College offers programs leading to the degrees of Associate in Arts; Bachelor 
of Arts; Bachelor of Business Administration; Bachelor of Science in Geodetic 
and Cartographic Science; Master of Science in Business Administration; Master 
of Science in Financial Management; Master of Science in Governmental Ad- 
ministration; Master of Science in International Affairs; Master of Science in 
Personnel Administration; and Master of Science in Public Administration. 

The Division of University Students makes available courses for students 
not candidates for degrees in this University. 


The Division of Aerospace Studies offers a program of Air Force ROTC 
training which is integrated with the curricula of the colleges and schools of 
the University and leads to appointment as a commissioned officer in the United 
States Air Force Reserve. 


The Summer Sessions. 


JOINT GRADUATE CONSORTIUM 


Five universities in Washington, D. C.—The American University, The Catho- 
lic University of America, The George Washington University, Georgetown 
University, and Howard University—have formed a Consortium through which 
they are coordinating the use of their respective graduate facilities. As the ar- 
rangement develops, the graduate student who is in an approved program lead- 
ing to a graduate degree in any one of the universities will increasingly have the 
opportunity to select from the combined offerings of all five universities the 
particular courses which best meet his needs. 

Participation is open to graduate students, full-time or part-time, working 
toward degrees at the Master's or Doctor's level. Degree programs in the fol- 
lowing are presently excluded: Canon Law, Dentistry, Engineering, Law, Med- 
icine, Nursing, Social Work, and Theology. Similarly excluded are special 
courses, such as private instruction (as in music or art) or tutorial study, courses 
in preparation for passing the language requirement, and summer school courses. 

Graduate students are encouraged to study the announcements of graduate 
programs of all five universities. In order to participate in the Consortium pro- 
gram the student must obtain the approval of his adviser. A student may not 
audit courses in another university, nor take courses at another university that 
are available at his own. 

Registration forms and instructions are available from the registrar of the 
student's university. The student registers at his own university for all Con- 
sortium courses. He pays only to his own university its charges for graduate 
study. 


Specific inquiries should be addressed to the Registrar. 


ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS 


The University maintains the following Administrative Units: Health Services, 
Veterans Education, the Reading Center, the Speech and Hearing Clinic, and 
the Psychological Clinic. 
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RESEARCH PROGRAMS 


Research programs sponsored by agencies of the Federal Government and by 
private foundations and industries are conducted. Cooperation between these 
programs and the various departments of instruction is as close as the nature 
and needs of the programs and departments will permit. 


ACADEMIC STATUS 


The George Washington University is accredited by its regional accrediting 
agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. This 


IS important to students who wish to transfer credits from one institution to an- 
other. 


The University is on the approved list of the American Association of Uni- 
Versity Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examination Board. 

The Law School is a charter member of the Association of American Law 
Schools and is approved by the Section of Legal Education and Admissions to 
the Bar of the American Bar Association. The School of Medicine is a member 
of the Association of American Medical Colleges and is one of the medical col- 
leges which have been continuously approved by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. Curricula of the School of Engineering and Applied Science in Civil, 
Electrical, and Mechanical Engineering are accredited by the Engineers’ Coun- 
cil for Professional Development. The School of Education is a charter mem- 
ber of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education and is ac- 
credited by the National Council for Accrediation of Teacher Education. The 


gepartment of Chemistry is on the approved list of the American Chemical 
society, 


LOCATION 


The University is in downtown Washington four blocks west of the White 
House and east of the Potomac River with its extensive parkway. Readily ac- 
Cessible are many of the departments of the Government, including the Depart- 
ment of State, the Department of the Treasury, the Department of Justice, the 
Department of the Army, the Department of the Navy, the Department of the 
Interior, the Department of Agriculture, the Department of Commerce, and 
the Department of Labor, as well as the National Archives, the Capitol, the 
Library of Congress, the National Academy of Sciences, the Pan American Un- 
lon, the National Geographic Society, the World Bank, the Brookings Institu- 
tion, the National Gallery of Art, and the Corcoran Gallery of Art. 


GOVERNMENT 


The University is privately endowed and is governed by self-perpetuating Board 


9f Trustees of which the President of the University is an ex officio member. 
© members of the Board are named for a period of three years and are di- 
ded into three classes. The members of one class are elected at each annual 
meeting to fill the places of the members whose terms of office expire. Two 
Members of each class are nominated by the Alumni Association. 


vi 
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THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


The Library collections of the University are housed in the University Library, 
the general library of the University; and in the departmental libraries of law, in 
Stockton Hall, and medicine, in the School of Medicine. 

These collections contain approximately 420,900 volumes—317,000 in the 
University Library, 71,400 in the Law Library, and 32,500 in the Medical Li- 
brary. Approximately 15,000 volumes a year are added to the Library's re- 
sources. Endowments, supplementing the University appropriation, provide 
books in the fields of American civilization, American literature, foreign service, 
history, public finance, and the social sciences; and gifts from many sources 
have enriched the collections. The Libraries currently receive 3,400 periodicals. 

On the first three floors of the University Library are the delivery hall, card 
catalogue, reference and main reading rooms, periodical room, and reserve book 
rooms; on the fourth floor are four seminar rooms. To the original 135,000 
volume eight-tier stack of modern steel construction has been added a similar 
unit of 170,000 volume capacity with 50 study carrels. 

The special subject collections in the University Libraries include the inter- 
nationally known library of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
which was assembled during forty years of its activity in Washington, and was 
purchased by the University in 1950 and has been integrated into the University 
collection. The collection contains 50,000 bound volumes and 20,000 pamph- 
lets in the fields of international law and relations, history, and economics. Other 
collections in the Library are the W. L loyd Wright collection of Washingtoniana, 
acquired in 1950; the Richard Heinzel Collection of Germanic philology and 
literature; the Curt Wachsmuth Collection of Greek and Roman literature, 
archaeology, and history; the Mount Vernon Collection on political history, in- 
ternational law, the social sciences; and the Chauncey Mitchell Depew Public 
Speaking Collection. 

Information concerning the use of the Libraries may be obtained at the Li- 
brary service desks. A classified list on cards of selected recent acquisitions is 
available at frequent intervals, in addition to the complete information in the 
card catalogue. Monthly art exhibits are held on the first and second floors of 
the University Library during the academic year. 

The Library is administered for the curricular, reference, and recreational 
needs and interests of the students. Instruction in the use of the library is given 
in the required English courses, and by the reference librarians. The Library 
endeavors to assist students and all members of the University to use the rich 
library resources of Washington and the unusual opportunities they offer for 
extensive research. Interlibrary loan arrangements are maintained with other 
libraries in the city and in the United States. 

The student has access to the Library of Congress, the Public Library of the 
District of Columbia and its branches, the libraries of the Pan American Union, 
the Bureau of Railway Economics, the U. S. Department of Agriculture, the 
U. S. Office of Education, the Smithsonian Institution, the National Library of 
Medicine, and many of the other great special collections of the government 
departments. 

The hours of the University Library and the Law Library are Monday through 
Friday, 9:00 A.M. to 10:00 P.M.; Saturday, 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M.; Sunday; 
2:00 to 10:00 P.M. The Medical Library is open Monday through Friday: 
9:00 A.M. to 10:00 P.M.; Saturday, 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. 


ADMISSION 


THE UNIVERSITY ACCEPTS BOTH MEN AND WOMEN. Students are admitted at 
the beginning of each semester and summer session. 

The right is reserved to refuse admission to any student with an academic 
record which creates doubt of his ability to succeed in college or who, for any 
other reason, would not be an acceptable student. 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION OR READMISSION 
Forms for application for admission or readmission are available at and should 
be returned to the Office of the Director of Admissions, 2029 G Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 20006. The application for admission to degree candidacy 
should be accompanied by a $25 application fee* and a recent signed photograph. 
Application for admission to nondegree status in the Division of University Stu- 
dentst should be received, with credentials when required, no later than the 
Friday before the first day of registration (see Calendar, pages 7-8). No appli- 
cation fee is charged for admission to this Division. 


STUDENTS FROM U. S. INSTITUTIONS 


Applicants for degree candid 
complete credentials well in 
mission. 


acy are urged to submit the application form and 
advance of the semester for which they seek ad- 


SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Students wishing to begin college in the fall semester should apply during the 
fall term of the senior high school year, and no later than March 1. Students 
graduating at mid-term wishing to begin college in the spring semester must ap- 
Ply no later than December 1. Applications and all required credentials of 


tudents wishing to begin college in either the first or second term of the sum- 
Mer session must be received prior to March 1. 


* A H 2 
Applic " r 24 . 
p E ‘cation fee must be by check or postal money order, payable to The George Washington University. 
egis ina g 4 r 
gree c ode in à given course may be denied students in this Division when space is needed for de- 
- ates. 
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An applicant from a secondary school must send the high school record form 
provided by the University to his high school principal, with the request that 
the completed form be mailed directly to the Office of the Director of Admis- 
sions. 


TRANSFER, GRADUATE, READMITTED STUDENTS 


Undergraduate transfer students from other institutions, applicants for graduate 
programs, and readmission applicants must submit application and required 
credentials prior to August 1* for the fall semester, December 1 for the spring 
semester, May 1 for the first summer session, and June 1 for the second sum- 
mer session. 

The transfer student must be in good standing as to scholarship and conduct. 
He must be eligible to return to the last previously attended institution in the 
semester for which he seeks admission to this University. 

An applicant who has attended one or more institutions of higher learning 
must request each registrar to mail directly to the Office of the Director of Ad- 
missions a transcript of his record, even though credits were not earned. 

If high school units are not shown on the college transcript, the undergrad- 
uate applicant should request his high school to submit a transcript to the Di- 
rector of Admissions. 

If an undergraduate applicant has fewer than 30 semester hours of acceptable 
work (C or better on academic work from an accredited institution), he must 
request that his high school record and College Entrance Examination Board 
Test scores be sent to the Admissions Office. 


For detailed admissions requirements, see the appropriate college or school in 
this Catalogue. 

Tests required for admission and Educational Testing Service information are 
described on pages 42 and 145. 


STUDENTS FROM FOREIGN INSTITUTIONS 


Application, required records, and scores on the Test of English as a Foreign 
Language (see page 17) must be received from all foreign applicants no latet 
than three months before the opening of the semester or summer session for 
Which admission is requested. 


REQUIRED RECORDS 


Applicants should request each educational institution previously attended t 
send directly to the Office of the Director of Admissions official credentials of: 
subjects studied; grades received; examinations passed; and diplomas, certifi- 
cates, and degrees received from secondary schools and all colleges and univer 
sities attended. Records of required state examinations and certificates are als? 
needed. The records presented become the property of the University and cannol 
be returned. These credentials should be in the language in which the institu- 
tion maintains its official records. If these records are in a language other tha? 


* Beginning with the 1967-68 academic year, the fall semester deadline will be June 1. 
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English, the copies sent should be accompanied by an English translation. If 
it is not possible for the institutions to provide this translation, students will be 
expected to pay the nominal cost of necessary translation which will be arranged 
by The George Washington University. 


LANGUAGE TEST 


Students from countries whose official language is not English are required to 
take the Test of English as a Foreign Language. Students are responsible for 
making arrangements for taking the test and should address inquiries to: TOEFL, 
Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey 08540, U.S.A. The com- 
pleted application form should be returned to the Testing Service and should 
reach Princeton no later than one month before the date of the test for which 
application is made. A $10 test fee, which should be remitted with the applica- 
tion, entitles the student to have his test score sent to three different institutions. 
Registration for the Test of English as a Foreign Language does not constitute 
application for admission to The George Washington University. 

It is recommended that the examination be taken in October or January to 
qualify for admission at the beginning of the following academic year. 

The Bulletin of Information, obtainable without charge, contains description 
of the test as well as rules regarding application, fees, reports, and the conduct 
of the test; lists of examination centers; examination dates; and application blank. 
On the application for the test, the student should specify that the scores be 
sent to the Director of Admissions, The George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 20006. 

If additional tests are prescribed, necessary instructions will be sent to the ap- 
plicant by the Director of Admissions. 


ADVANCED STANDING 
CREDIT FOR ADVANCED PLACEMENT EXAMINATIONS 


Up to 30 semester hours of credit may be granted for college-level courses in 
an approved secondary school, if substantiated by satisfactory performance in 
the Advanced Placement Examination. Arrangement for the examination is 
the responsibility of the applicant and should be made with the College Board 
Advanced Placement Examinations, Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau 
Street, Princeton, N. J. 08540; or Box 1025, Berkeley, Calif. 94704. 

The applicant must request the examining service to submit the test papers 
and scores to the Office of Admissions. Consideration is given to both the qual- 
Ity of performance on the examination and the quality and content of the courses 
of study completed by the applicant. Credit may be withheld pending satis- 
factory completion of higher-level courses in the same field. 


CREDIT FROM HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 


Advanced standing may be granted for work successfully completed at accred- 
Ited institutions of higher learning. Credit will be granted for transferred work 
Only when it meets the requirements for the degree sought at this University. 
It may be allowed provisionally, and it may be withdrawn for subsequent poor 
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work. Work of low pass grade (D or the equivalent) will not be considered 
for transfer. 


SERVICE SCHOOL CREDIT 


A limited amount of credit earned in service schools since 1941 may be consid- 
ered for assignment to qualified degree candidates. Veterans should submit to 
the Director of Admissions photostatic copies of their service school records, 
indicating courses successfully completed with sufficient identification of the 
course to locate it in the Guide to Evaluation of Educational Experience in the 
Armed Forces. 


READMISSION 


A student previously registered in the University who was not registered on- 
campus during the immediately preceding semester (summer session excluded), 
must apply for readmission in the Office of the Director of Admissions. (See 
closing dates for application for admission, pages 15, 16.) If he applies as a 
degree candidate and was previously registered as a nondegree student, or if he 
has attended one or more higher institutions during his absence from the Uni- 
versity, he must have complete, official transcripts sent to the Office of the Di- 
rector of Admissions from each institution attended. Applications for readmis- 
sion are considered on the basis of regulations currently effective. 


TRANSFER WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY 

For information concerning transfer from one college, school, or division to 
another within the University, see page 36. 

CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


Regular Students.—Regular students 
quirements for candidacy and are reg 
programs. 


are those who have met the entrance re- 
istered for degrees or for approved special 


Special (or probational or provisional) Students.- -Special (or probational or 
provisional) students are those who are in the process of removing deficiencies 
in order to qualify as “Regular Students." 


Additional information concerning curricula, courses offered, entrance require- 


ments, or admission procedure may be obtained from the Office of the Director 
of Admissions, 2029 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 20006. 


REGISTRATION 


REGISTRATION IS CONDUCTED IN BUILDING C, 2029 G Street NW.. September 
14, 15, and 17 for the fall semester and January 26 through 28 for the spring 
semester. The hours of registration are stated in the Schedule of Classes, which 
is available well in advance of each semester. , 
A student cannot register for classes until he has received a letter of admis- 
sion to the University issued by the Office of the Director of Admissions. 
No registration is accepted for less than a semester or one summer session. 
A student may not register concurrently in this University and another P 
Stitution without the prior permission of the dean of the college, school, or di- 
vision in which he is registered in this University. Registration in more than 
one college, school, or division of the University requires the written permission 
of the deans concerned, prior to registration. Allowance of credit for work 


done concurrently at another institution will be at the discretion of the appro- 
priate committee, 


ELIGIBILITY FOR REGISTRATION * 


Registration for the following categories of campus students is held on the days 
of registration Stated in the University Calendar. No student who is suspended 
or whose record is not clear for any reason is eligible to register. 

New Student — -Upon receipt of a letter of admission from the Office of the 
Director of Admissions, the new student is eligible for registration on the stated 
days of registration. 

Readmitted Student.—A student previously registered in the University who 
was not registered for campus courses during the preceding semester or summer 
Session, must apply for and receive a letter of readmission from the Office of 
Admissions, before he is eligible for registration. A student registered for the 
Spring semester of 1965-66 need not apply for readmission for the fall semester 
1966-67. Such a student is a "Continuing Student." 


Continuing Student.—The student registered for campus courses in the imme- 
diately preceding semester of the academic year is eligible to register upon 
Presentation of his student identification card from the previous semester. The 
student registered for the 1966 Summer Sessions campus courses, and not re- 
Stricted to summer registration, is eligible to register for the 1966-67 fall se- 
mester On presentation of his 1966 Summer Sessions student identification card. 


REGISTRATION CHANGES AND WITHDRAWALS (see pages 21, 22-23, 35-36) 


=< - - ) : Mes : * 22 Ini ity S ents when 
è: Registration in a given course may be denied students in the Division of University Student 
space is needed for degree candidates. 19 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


FEES PAID BY STUDENTS cover only a portion of the cost of the operation of the 
University. Income from endowment funds, grants, and gifts from alumni and 
friends of the institution make up the difference. 

The following fees and financial regulations were adopted for the academic 
year 1966—67 and are subject to change in subsequent years. 


Tuition Fees 


For undergraduate and Master's study in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences; the 
School of Education; the School of Government, Business, and International Affairs; 
and for courses in the Division of University Students 


Full-time program (12 to 18 hours), each semester*.................. e $775.00 
Part-time program or hours in excess of 18, for each semester hour 54.00 
DOCTOR or PHILOsopHYt, DOCTOR OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, OR DOC- 
TOR OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION: 
For work leading to and including the general examination...................... 1,550.00 
For work leading to and including the final examination...................«. 1,550.00 
DOCTOR OF EDUCATION1 : 
For work leading to and including the major field examination................ 1,937.50 
For work leading to and including the final examination....................- . 1,162.50 


Additional Course Fees 


In certain courses additional fees, such as laboratory and material fees, are charged 
as indicated in the course descriptions. These fees are charged by the semester 
and, unless otherwise indicated, may be defrayed in two payments when the tuition 
is paid in this manner. Breakage of apparatus is charged against the individual 
student. When breakage is in excess of the normal amount provided for in the 


* Payment of tuition for a Master's thesis entitles the candidate, during the academic year of registra- 
tion, to the advice and direction of the member of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. 
In case a thesis is unfinished, an additional successive academic year may be granted without further 
tuition pre The student must, however, maintain continuous registration (see page 37) during 
this period. If the preparation of the thesis extends beyond the two-year period the student must reg- 
ister for the entire 6 hours of thesis again and pay tuition as for a repeated course. 

See page 37 for regulation governing Military Leave. --— 
f The tuition fee is to be paid at the rate of $387.50 a semester or in full at the beginning of each 
stage of the doctoral discipline. No “continuous registration" fee will be charged if a third year is 
needed for completion of either part of the degree requirements. If still more time is needed, the 
student must maintain continuous registration and pay the continuous registration fee. 2 
1 As long as there is an unpaid balance for the part of the program on which the student is working, 
he must make at least the minimum tuition payment of $193.75 at each fall and spring registration 
(and for any summer session in which he registers for academic work). 

If the total fee is paid for the part of the program on which the student is working, he may continue 
to register, without additional fee, for courses approved by his Master in Research, until the expira- 
tion of the time allowed for that part of his program. 
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laboratory fee the individual student will be required to pay such additional charges 
as are determined by the department concerned. 


Graduation Fees 


MEL ee A aN REI LIE AR Ae dai iE ED 10.00 
Bachelor's, Master's, Education Specialist, Doctor's degrees............ eene nenntenen 25.00 
Certificate of the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies, Graduate Certificate in 

Health Cafe AIME 608... 2 9. 5 AERE E eeeeekecsed 25.00 
Fee for Binding Master's Thesis................... erret 6.00 
Fee for Microfilm Service and Printing Abstract of Doctoral Dissertation 50.00 


Residence Hall Fees (see page 155) 


Special Fees 


Application fee (degree candidate), nonrefundable............................ 25.00 
Tuition deposit, charged each beginning full-time freshman, nonrefundable 50.00 
Application for room reservation, nonrefundable......................... 100.00 
Admission tests (when Tequired ) ncn cocosieinerscncesecticennovestnnennasepseetndboconshspeococenesebs 6.00—12.00 


Graduate Record Examination fee (to cover two examinations), charged 
each candidate for a Bachelor's degree in Columbian College of Arts 
and Sciences or the School of Government, Business, and International 
Affairs. Due and payable on the official days of registration for the final 


semester of study (excluding summer sessions ).................. ere 10.00 
National Teacher Examinations fee, for Bachelor of Arts in Education de- 

Qut cunda. dala d L Wea SEC RRO ME OE A V ETP E pa DES SEEN io adco 9.00-13.00 
Late-registration fee, for failure to register within the designated period... 5.00 


Change fee, for each change in program: dropping or adding a course, 
Changing from one section to another within a course, change of status 
(from auditor to credit status or vice versa), and change in credit hours 


NOME I c son ion Mie eae ae: seins mete teste. 2.00 
Withdrawal fee, Charged in special cases............................ eere 5.00 
Service fee, for deferred payment plan (see "Payment of Fees" below )...... 5.00 
Reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial suspension...................-.« 10.00 
Continuous Registration fee, to maintain "continuous registration" status 

during any semester of absence from the University or after completion 

of tuition requirements*—due and payable on the official days of regis- 

NR eee ame gin a a 54.00 
For special physical examimation........c....ccsssssesssesssessveesvereceenseesneesesnesessuesssnvecs 2.00 
For each examination to qualify for advanced standing and for each spe- 

Cond QxeminMÍoN uds. otii eiu dcU aai di SOROR. ale alid 5.00 
English test for foreign students (when required )........................ 5.00 
Laboratory checkout fee, for failure to check out of Chemistry laboratory 

by the date deadline set by the instractor. anapeana 3.00 
Transcript fee, for each ttisgorípt of recom... rre eisteseunce rrt N 1.00 


Registration in the University entitles each student to the following Univer- 
Sity privileges: (1) the services of the Placement Office; (2) the use of Uni- 
Versity library; (3) gymnasium privileges; (4) admission to all athletic contests, 
unless otherwise specified; (5) subscription to the University Hatchet, the stu- 
dent newspaper; (6) admission to University debates; (7) medical attention 
* Payment of the continuous registration fee entitles the student who is granted leave of absence to 
ad and continue his work toward a degree under the academic requirements which were in force 

© time of his first registration. The continuous registration fee applies toward neither tuition fee 


nor residence requirements for the degree. 
is fee does not apply to students granted military leave, see page 37. 
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and hospital services as described under Health Se 
terminate and a student is no longe 
missed from the University. 


rvices. These privileges 
r in residence, when he withdraws or is dis- 


PAYMENT OF FEES 


All fees are payable at the Office of the C 
Checks and postal money orders should be 
University. No student is permitted to cc 
until all fees are paid. 

Tuition and fees for each se 
each registration. ji: 

However, a student registered for six semester hours or more may sign à 
contract with the Office of the Cashier at the time of each registration permitting 
him to pay one-half of the total tuition and fees (except for fees ria 
advance) at the time of registration and the remaining half on or before Nc 
vember 2, 1966 (for the fall semester) and March 15, 1967 (for the A 
semester). A service fee of $5 will be charged for the use of this — 
payment plan. The University will not obligate itself to notify the pum 
advance, of the payment-due date for the second half of the semester c e 
Students who fail to make any payment when due will be automatically ey 
pended and may not attend classes until they have paid all accrued fees an 


i z ice the 
$10 reinstatement fee and have been officially reinstated bv the Office of 
Cashier. 


: : E 
/ashier, 725 Twenty-first Street NW. 
made out to The George Washington 
mplete registration or attend classes 


© » ^0 
mester are due and payable in full at the time of 


: . a be re- 
A student suspended for failure to meet payments when due may ey licel 
" > AD 
instated for the semester after two weeks from the date of suspension. App 
tions for reinstatement are to be made to the Office of the Cashier 


»xcept 
i 1 “re e 
An auditor pays all fees chargeable to the student registered for credit excep! 
the late-registration fee. 


Because many parents m 


è . s — all or 
ay wish some option in meeting and financing all 
part of the cost of a col 


. : ` : yan 
lege education, the 1 niversity offers educational k ja; 
a » . > ania, 
plans through the Girard Trust Exchange Bank in Philadelphia, Pennsylva 


. : The Riggs Na- 
Funds for Education, Inc., Manchester, New Hampshire; and The Riggs N 
tional Bank, Washington, D. C. 


Although similar in Purpose, these plans v 
ditions. One year and multiple year pl 
the life and health of the sponsor is I 

Individuals over twenty-one 
eligible to apply. They m: 


ary somewhat in coverage and com 
ans are available, Insurance covering 
provided through these plans 

years of age who are employed full-time are = 
ly sponsor their own contracts, provided they mee 
the conditions Specified by the plan for Which they are applying 


. Ky, r B ce 
Brochures and applications describing these plans are available in the Ofi 
of Student Financial Aid. 


WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 


Applications for withdr 
ule must be mad 
or division in which the 
not an acceptable notice 


ELA -hed- 
awal from the l niversity or for change in class sc 


€ in person or in Writing to the 
student is registered. 
(see “withdrawal.” 


chook 
dean of the college, -— 
Notification to an instructor 
pages 35 and 36) 
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In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations of semester 
tuition charges and fees will be made in accordance with the following sched- 
ule: 

1. Complete withdrawal from the l niversity: 
FALL SEMESTER 
Withdrawal dated on or before September 23, 1966......... 90 per cent 
Withdrawal dated September 26 to October 7, 1966............ 75 per cent 
Withdrawal dated October 10 to October 21, 1966 
Withdrawal dated after October 21, 1966... none 
SPRING SEMESTER 


Withdrawal dated on or before February 3, 1967................ 90 per cent 
Withdrawal dated February 6 to February 17, 1967............ 75 per cent 
Withdrawal dated February 20 to March 3, 1967................50 per cent 
Withdrawal dated after March 3, 1967........... TRESE MEAT none 
2. For a change in status from full-time to part-time student or for partial 
withdrawal by a part-time student, the above schedule applies to the dif- 
ference in charges between the original program and the adjusted program 
continuing in effect. 
9, Wi student enrolled in a full-time program, who drops or adds a course and 


continues to be in a full-time program, will have no financial adjustments 
of tuition made other than those involving course fees. 


In no case will tuition be reduced or refunded because of absence from classes. 

Payment applies only to the semester for which a registration charge is in- 
curred and in no case will this be credited to another semester. 

Students in chemistry who fail to check out of the laboratory on or before 
the date set by the instructor, unless excused by the instructor, will be charged 
à $3 checkout fee. A student who drops a course before the end of the se- 
mester must check out of the laboratory at the next regular laboratory period. 

Students enrolled in the ROTC who fail to turn in uniforms, equipment, and 
textbooks, on separation from the Corps, are charged the value of. the missing 
Items, 

Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be given 
à student who has not a clear financial record 


Students are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they can make 
banking arrangements in the community. 


FINANCIAL AID 


For Undergraduate Students 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY has a program of financial assistance for 
undergraduate students (including transfer students) of scholarships, low 
terest long-term loans, work scholarships, or any combination of these eae 
Financial aid is awarded on the basis of the student's scholastic record, financia 
need, and qualities of leadership and character. 


Scholarships are awarded for the academic year. Application must be filed 
by entering freshmen February | preceding the academic year of the award. | 

Applications and supporting credentials for all other types of financial aid 
must be filed by February | (entering freshmen), April 1 (enrolled undergrad 
uate or entering transfer students) preceding the academic year of the awan 
for the fall semester: by October 31, for the spring semester; and by May l; 
for the summer session*. 


x ^ oo — 
The following scholarships are limited to students in Columbian € o": 

Arts and Sciences; the Graduate Council; the School of Education; and " 

School of Government, Business, and International Affairs. The University à 


: se colleges 
offers many other scholarships which are available to students in these colleg 
and schools. 


Complete information concerning scholarships, work scholarships, and "V 
is contained in the pamphlet "Student Financial Aid," which is available e 
the Office of Student Financial Aid, The George Washington University, W ash 
ington, D. C. 20006. 


The George Washington University Board of Trustees Si holarships.—Full- and 
partial-tuition scholarships, which will begin in the fall semester and extend fof 
four successive academic years, provided the holder maintains a B average, d 
well as a high standard of deportment, and continues to be in financial nee® 


: ee 
Candidates must plan to select a curriculum leading to a Bachelor's degree 


any school of the University, except the Law School or the College of Gene? 
Studies. Students who have demonstrated outstanding ability in interscholast* 
speech and debate activities are eligible for the Board of Trustees Scholarship! 
in Debate. 


: i ^ fof 
* A Summer Sessions student is cli 
at least 8 semester hours in the im 


for the following fall semester. 
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E " ty 
gible for consideration only if he is enrolled in this 1 niversie 
mediately preceding spring semester or has applied for financ 


FINANCIAL AID 
A i Scholarships oe 
1 eX e » Women Accountants Scholarship (1953) 
Byron Andrews S holarship (1920) 
Beta Sigma Phi Scholarship (1962) 24 
Henry N. Brawner, Jr., Foundation Si holarship Fund (1963) 
Emma K. Carr Scholarships (1932) 
Maria M. Carter Scholarship (1871) 961 
Colortone Graphic Arts and Publications S holarship (1961) 
Columbian Women Se holarship Funds 

Victoria Briggs S« holarship Fund (1959) 

Elizabeth V. Brown S holarship Fund (1925) 

Grace Ross Chamberlin Sc holarship Fund (1932) 

College Women's Se holarship Fund (1926) 

Columbian Women Members' Scholarship Fund (1961) 

Arline Hughes Dufour Scholarship Fund (1961) 


: ` ; - 9 
Dr. Watson W. E ldridge, Jr., and John F. Eldridge Scholarship Fund (1964) 


Founders of Columbian Women Scholarship Fund (1920) 
Rose Lees Hardy Foundation Scholarship Fund (1957) 
Lillian Young Herron Se holarship Fund (1925) 
Nellie Maynard Knapp Scholarship Fund (1915) 
Janet McWilliams Scholarship Fund (1954) . 
Marie-Louise Ralph Turner Scholarship Fund (1963 ^ : 
Daughters of the American Revolution Sche Marship (1952) 
Isaac Davis Scholarship (1869) 
Debate Scholarships 
District of Colun 


71 C 
thia Institute of Public Accountants Sch Marship (1964) 
Estella Constance 


' Drane Scholarship (1957) 
Educational Opportunity Grants 

Robert Farnham Scholarship (1871) 
Federal Governr 
Esther Brigham F 
General Motors rt 
Georg 
Mildr« 


isher Scholarship (1951) 

'ollege Scholarship (1955) l A 
etown Business and Professional Woman sC lub Scholarship (195. 
'd Green Memorial Scholarship Fund (1959) 

Anna Spicker Hampel Scholarship (1949) 

Elma Lewis Harvey Scholarship (1921) 


Hazleton Sc "holarship (1950) 


Jewish War Veterans’ Auxiliary Se holarship (1964) 

Amos Kendall Scholarship (1869) 

Eugene and Agnes E. Meyer Scholar ships (1952) 

A. Morehouse Scholarship (1861) 

Levin M. Powell Scholarships (1886) 

Phi Delta Gamma Scholarship (1956) 

Lula M. Shepard Scholarships (1946) 3 
Sigma Delta Chi Foundation of Washington, D.C., Scholarships 
Julian Singman Art Scholarship (1963) 

David Spencer Scholarship (1918) 

Mary Lowell Stone Scholarship (1893) 

Charles Clinton Swisher Scholarships (1941) 

Tau Kappa Epsilon Scholarship (1959) 


U. S. Office of Education T raineeships (1964) 


j í 1 cholarshi 
nent Accountants Association of Washington, D. C., Schok p 
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University Hospital Scholarships in Medical Technology 

William Walker Scholarship (1824) 

Abigail Ann Brown and Henry Kirk White S« holarship Fund (1963) 
John Withington Scholarship (1830) 

Women's Physical Education Alumnae Association Scholar ship (1964) 
Ellen Woodhull Scholarship (1919) 

Zonta Club Scholarship (1950) 


For Graduate Students 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY program of financial assistance for grad- 
uate students includes: assistantships, fellowships, traineeships, graduate scholar- 
ships, research appointments, and loans. Application for admission to graduate 
study is a prerequisite for consideration. ! 

Application and correspondence concerning assistantships, fellowships, train- 
eeships, or graduate scholarships should be sent directly to the chairman of the 
department or dean of the school concerned, and addressed to The George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C. 20006. Unless otherwise specified, 
application and supporting credentials should be submitted not later than March 
1 preceding the period for which the award is made. 


ASSISTANTSHIPS 


Graduate Teaching Assistantships.- Open in various departments of instructio 
to candidates for the Master's degrees. Each graduate teaching assistant renders 
a designated unit of service to his major department of instruction, and receives 
depending upon his teaching or laboratory assignment, up to $2,200 on a nine 
month basis plus tuition and laboratory fees for the program of studies which 
the duties of his assistantship permit him to carry. Tuition and laboratory feet 
may not exceed those applying to half-time study. Application should be made 
to the chairman of the department of instruction concerned. 


Resident Assistantships for Graduate Women.—Available to single women ef 
rolled in any field of graduate study. Each assistant receives a stipend of $450 
on a nine-month basis, tuition and laboratory fees (not to exceed $1,550) fot 
whatever schedule of study her duties permit her to carry, and a furnish 
shared apartment in a residence hall. Resident assistants serve as advisers tf 
the residence hall governing councils and student committees; work with st® 
dents to develop programs which extend the academic climate into the residen@ 
hall; participate in the general administration of the residence hall. Applic* 
tion should be submitted to the Office of the Dean of Women no later thal 
March 1. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


The following fellowships are limited to students in Columbian College of Art 
and Sciences; the Graduate Council; the School of Education; and the Sch 
of Government, Business, and International Affairs. The University also offeff 
many other fellowships which are available to students in these colleges 9 
schools. 
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Complete information concerning fellowships is contained in the pamphlet 
"Student Financial Aid", which is available at the office of Student Financial 
Aid, The George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 20006. 


University Teaching Fellowships.—Assigned for the academic year to the var- 
ious departments of instruction. The applicant is expected to be a prospective 
candidate for a doctoral degree in the general field of his future doctoral study. 
Each teaching fellow receives an annual stipend (on a nine-month basis) of up 
to $2,200 plus tuition and laboratory fees for whatever schedule of study or 
research his fellowship duties permit him to carry. Tuition and laboratory fees 
may not exceed those applying to half-time study. Stipends vary with the work 
load of the individual teaching fellow. Normally a University teaching fellow 
renders half-time service in classroom or laboratory assignments to the depart- 
ment of instruction directing his doctoral study. Application should be made 
to the chairman of the department of instruction concerned. 


American Security and Trust € ompany Fellowship (1960) 

Graduate Teaching Fellowships in Behavioral Science 

Winfield Scott Blaney Fellowship in International Affairs (1961) 

Gilbert Grosvenor Teaching Fellowship (1961) 

W. K. Kellogg Foundation Teaching Fellowship (1964) 

Isabella Osborn King Research Fellowships (1927) 

Robin Miller Research Fellowship (1953) 

National Aeronautics and Space Administration Predoctoral Traineeships 
National Defense Education Act Fellowships 

National Science 
National Science 
a Assistants 
Thomas Bradford Sanders Fellowships (1928) 
Scottish Rite "ellowships 

Special Fellowships for Women 

M » Office of Education Fellowships (1964) 

U. S. Public Health Service Predoctoral Fellowships 
U. S. Public Health Service Traineeships 


Foundation Predoctoral Traineeships 
Foundation Summer Fellowships for Graduate Teaching 


GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Gamma Phi Beta Sorority Scholarships (1962) 


Special Program in Elementary Teacher Education (1963) 
olcott Foundation Scholarships 


SPONSORED AWARDS FOR GRADUATE STUDY 


General information regarding 


. awards sponsored by foundations, government 
Agencies, professional and le 


Used in. arned societies, industries, and others which may be 
.. In support of graduate study is available at the Office of Student Financial 
on for students enrolled at The George Washington University. Such scholar- 
tate and fellowships include the Rhodes, Marshall, Woodrow Wilson, Ful- 
right, Rotary International, and Danforth. 
“ae? deadlines for application vary, qualified students should make inquiries 
In advance of the year of planned graduate study. 


Loan Funds 


THE FOLLOWING LOAN FUNDS are available to undergraduate and graduate stu’ 
dents in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences; the Graduate Council; thé 
School of Education; the School of Government, Business, and International 
Affairs. Complete information is contained in the pamphlet "Student Financial 
Aid,” which is available in the Office of Student Financial Aid, The George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C. 20006. 

American Medical Association Nursing Home Administration Loan Fund 
Guaranteed Loan Fund 

W. K. Kellogg Foundation Hospital Administration Loan Fund 

Long-term Care Loan Fund 

National Defense Student Loan Fund 

U. S. Loan Fund for Cuban Students 

United Student Aid Fund 


Work Scholarships 


- 


IN ADDITION TO LOANS AND SCHOLARSHIPS, the University provides work scholaf 
ships for qualified students. Work scholarships consist of part-time employ 
ment within the University, and are available only to students who have com 
pleted the freshman year. 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 


The Placement Office maintains a registry of both full-time and part-time p% 
sitions available in the Washington area for undergraduate and graduate st* 
dents. 

After registration, interested students may apply at the Placement Offid 
2114 G Street NW., for interviews and referrals to positions for which they # 
qualified. 


PRIZES 


Alpha Chi Sigma Prizes.—4 Handbook on Chemistry and Physics awarded an- 
nually by Alpha Pi Chapter to each of three students who carry at least 18 se- 
mester hours during the freshman year and attain the highest averages in fresh- 
man chemistry, 

The name and year of graduation of the student who has attained the highest 
quality-point index in courses in chemistry is inscribed on a bronze plaque. The 
Winner must have had at least 16 hours in chemistry including the final semes- 
ter at this University. 
Alpha Delta Pi Prize.—Offered annually by Alpha Pi Chapter to the woman in 
the junior class with the most outstanding record in scholarship, extracurricular 
activities, and service to the University. 


Alpha Kappa Psi Prize.—A key, awarded annually by Beta Mu Chapter to the 
male student who has completed 90 semester hours at this University and at- 
tained the highest average grade in economics, business administration, public 
accounting, public finance, and foreign commerce. The name of the winner 
and the year of the award is engraved on a plaque in the office of the Dean of 
the School of Government, Business, and International Affairs. 

American Institute of Che 
The Chemist awarded 
Who excels in schol 


mists Prize.—A medal and a one-year subscription to 

annually to the graduating student, majoring in chemistry, 

arship, integrity, and leadership. 

Byrne Thurtell Burns Memorial Prize-—Awarded to the senior majoring in 

Chemistry who shows the greatest proficiency in organic chemistry, as evidenced 
Y à comprehensive examination, and who possesses such qualifications of mind, 

character, and Personality as to give promise of future achievement. 


Wilbur J. Carr Prize.—A $200 prize, established in 1962 by Edith K. Carr, 
former Trustee of the University, in memory of her distinguished husband, who 
Was graduated from the School of Comparative Jurisprudence and Diplomacy 
in 1899. It is awarded annually to that man in the graduating class of The 
George Washington University who has demonstrated outstanding ability in his 
Study of international affairs and who has given evidence of possessing in 


marked degree the qualities which produce the good citizen and the dedicated 
Public servant. 
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Chi Omega Prize.—Awarded annually by Phi Alpha Chapter to the woman in 
the graduating class with the highest record in the following social sciences: 
economics, sociology, political science, and history; combined with general ex- 
cellence. 


The Columbian Women Prize.—Awarded to the senior woman who in her 
undergraduate life has most nearly fulfilled the objectives of Columbian Women. 


Ernest Connolloy Memorial Award.—Awarded by the Washington Personnel 
Association to an outstanding graduating senior in business administration who 
shows general excellence in studies, demonstrates superiority in one or more 
courses in personnel administration, and shows qualities of leadership or prom- 
ise through extra-scholastic activities. 


John Henry Cowles Prizes.—A first prize of $100 and a second prize of $75, 
established by John H. Cowles, Grand Commander of the Supreme Council of 
Thirty-third Degree (Mother Council of the World) of the Ancient and Ac- 
cepted Scottish Rite of Freemasonry, Southern Jurisdiction of the United States 
of America. Awarded annually to the two seniors in the School of Govern- 
ment, Business, and International Affairs with the highest academic averages. 


DeWitt Clinton Croissant Prize.—Awarded annually to the undergraduate stu- 
dent enrolled in a course in drama or active in University dramatics who sub- 
mits to the English Department the best essay on drama or the theater. 


E. K. Cutter Prize.—Established by Marion Kendall Cutter “for excellence in 
the study of English." Awarded to the member of the graduating class whose 
record in English, combined with general excellence, shows most marked ap- 
titude for and attainment in English studies. 


Isaac Davis Prizes —Awarded annually to the three seniors who made the great- 
est progress in public speaking while enrolled in the University. Awards are 
to be determined by a public-speaking contest in which the participants deliver 
original orations. Only members of the senior class of Columbian College of 
Arts and Sciences who are candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts of 
Bachelor of Science are eligible to compete. 


Delta Gamma Prize.—Awarded annually by Beta Rho Chapter to the woman 
who, at the end of her freshman year, has the most outstanding record in 
scholarship, extracurricular activities, and service to the University. 


Delta Zeta Prize.—Awarded annually to a full-time lower-division student for 
excellence in Biological Sciences 2. 


Elton Prize.—Established by the Reverend Romeo Elton, of Exeter, England, 
and awarded annually to the student with the highest average in the most ad- 
vanced course in the Greek language and literature. 


Jesse Frederick Essary Prize in Journalism.—A prize of $200 established by 
Helen Essary Murphy and awarded annually to a student who has given prom- 
ise of sound citizenship and who submits the best printed and published evi- 
dence of ability in “forthright reporting” and good journalistic writing, in a stu- 
dent publication or elsewhere. 


Joshua Evans III Prize in Political and Social Sciences —A memorial prize of 
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$100 "established by friends because of an outstanding life." Awarded an- 
nually to that man in the graduating class "who has demonstrated his signal 
ability 


in the social and political sciences and who has given promise of the in- 
terpretation of that ability in good citizenship among his fellows." 


Willie E. Fitch Prize.—Established by James E. Fitch in memory of his son. 
Awarded annually to a senior student for the best examination in chemistry. 


Alice Douglas Goddard Prize.—A memorial established by Frederick Joseph 
Goddard, of Georgetown, D. C. Awarded annually to the upper-division stu- 
dent making the highest average in American literature. 


Edward Carrington Goddard Prize.—Established by Mary Williamson God- 
dard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and Frederick Joseph Goddard, of Georgetown, 
D. C, in memory of Edward Carrington Goddard, class of '81. Awarded to 
the junior or senior student making the highest average in the French language 
and literature. 


Morgan Richardson Goddard Prize-—A memorial established by Mary William- 
son Goddard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and Frederick Joseph Goddard, of 
Georgetown, D. C. 

Awarded to the junior or senior student making the highest average in the 
following fields: economics, business administration, foreign commerce, and 
public accounting. 


Gardiner G. Hubbard Memorial Prize in United States History.—Established 
by Gertrude M. Hubbard in memory of her husband and awarded annually to 
that member of the graduating class majoring in history who has maintained the 
highest standing in courses in United States history. 


Kappa Kappa Gamma Prize.—Awarded annually to a full-time lower-division 
Student for excellence in Biological Sciences 1. 

Mortar Board Prize.—A. silver cup awarded annually to the woman student in 
the sophomore class having an average of B or higher and the most outstanding 
record in activities. 

Old Men Prize.- 


: A plaque awarded annually by the Old Men Board to the man 
In the junior cl 


ass who has made outstanding contributions to student activities. 


Order of Scarlet Prize.—Awarded annually by the Board of Governors of Or- 
ver Of Scarlet to that member of the sophomore class who has the most out- 
Standing record in extracurricular activities and service to the University. 

Omicron Delta Kappa Prize.—A plaque awarded annually by Alpha Delta Cir- 
Cle to “that member of the senior class who throughout his course has done the 


most constructive work in the furtherance and upbuilding of the University 
Student activities.” 


Panhellenic Association of Washington, D. C., Prize.—A trophy to be awarded 
© the Panhellenic Sorority maintaining the highest yearly scholastic average at 
© University for the previous year. 


Phi Delta Kappa Prize.—Awarded annually by Beta Gamma Chapter to the 


ouistanding senior man in the teacher education program in the School of Ed- 
Cation, 
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Phi Eta Sigma Prize.—4A choice book selected from the field of the recipient's 
major, awarded annually by The George Washington University Chapter to the 
male student attaining the highest scholastic average in his first full semester of 
work. The winner's name is engraved on a plaque in the Office of the Dean 
of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 


Pi Beta Phi Prize-—Awarded annually by the District of Columbia Alpha Chap- 
ter to the woman member of the senior class who throughout her college course 
has done the most constructive work in the promotion of student activities 
among the women of the University. 


Pi Lambda Theta Prize.—Awarded annually by Alpha Theta Chapter to the 
outstanding senior woman in the teacher education program in the School of 
Education. 


Psi Chi Prizes.—Two prizes awarded annually by The George Washington Uni- 
versity Chapter to the best undergraduate student in experimental psychology 
and to the graduate student submitting the best Master's thesis in psychology. 


Ruggles Prize.—Established by Professor William Ruggles, awarded annually to 
a candidate for a Bachelor's degree for excellence in mathematics. 


Sigma Kappa Prize-—Awarded annually by Zeta Chapter to the student with 
the highest grade in the final examination in General Chemistry. 


Smith, Kline and French Prize.—Awarded annually to the student who sub- 
mits the best undergraduate research project in psychology. 


Society of Colonial Wars in the District of Columbia Prize.—A gold medal 
awarded to a candidate for a graduate degree who, in the judgment of the Fac- 
ulty of the Department of History, submits a thesis or dissertation demonstrat- 
ing excellence in historical research in American Colonial history. The Univer- 
sity reserves the right to withhold the award if no thesis or dissertation attaining 
the required degree of excellence is submitted. 


Staughton Prize.—Established by the Reverend Romeo Elton and awarded an- 
nually to the student making the best record in the most advanced course in 
the Latin language and literature. 


James MacBride Sterrett, Jr., Prize.—Established by Professor Sterrett in mem- 
ory of his son, consists of the American Institute of Physics Handbook awarded 
annually to the student who obtains the highest average in Physics 1-2. 


Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club Prize-—A prize of $100, established 
by the Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club and augmented in 1941 by the 
bequest of Professor Swisher, is awarded annually to the student who submits 
the best essay covering some phase of medieval historv. 


Thomas F. Walsh Prize.—4A prize of $150 awarded annually to the student who 
submits the best essay in Irish history. 


Alexander Wilbourne Weddell Prize.—4A prize of $350 established by Virginia 
Chase Weddell in memory of her husband. Awarded annually to a candidate 
for a degree who writes the best essay on the subject of “the promotion of peace 
among the nations of the world." The prize essays shall become the property 
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of the University and shall not be printed or published without the written con- 
sent of the University. The University reserves the right to withhold the award 
if no essay attaining the required degree of excellence is submitted. 


MILITARY AWARDS 


National Defense Transportation Association Award.—Awarded to the out- 
Standing senior graduate who qualifies for the Air Force Specialty of Air Trans- 
portation Officer or Surface Transportation Officer, in recognition of leadership 
qualities, academic standing, aptitude for military service, and meritorious 
achievement in furthering the aims and objectives of the Association in the pro- 
motion of preparedness for national defense. 


Air Force Association Silver ROTC Medal.—Awarded annually to the out- 
Standing senior cadet. 


Chicago Tribune Gold and Silver ROTC Medals.—Awarded each semester to 
two cadets enrolled in Aerospace Studies 151-52 who have contributed most 
effectively to the Air Force ROTC program by leadership and scholastic ex- 
cellence. 


Unit Leadership Trophy.—A silver trophy offered by Walter G. Bryte, Jr., Col- 
Onel, USAF (Retired), first Professor of Air Science at this University. Awarded 
each semester to the senior cadet demonstrating the most outstanding leadership 


in the Cadet Corps. Each cadet selected is presented a set of engraved Second 
Lieutenant's insignia. 


The Air Force Times Award.—A certificate of merit and a 12 month subscrip- 
tion to the Air Force Times newspaper. Presented annually to the graduating 
Cadet at each detachment who has distinguished himself by contributing ma- 
terially to constructive public attention for his cadet corps. 


Professor of Aerospace Studies Award.—Awarded annually to the graduating 
Senior cadet who has demonstrated outstanding leadership potential and con- 
tributed the most to furthering the aims of Air Force ROTC. 


Military Order of World Wars Gold and Silver ROTC Medals.—Awarded an- 
Dually to the numbers 1 and 2 Cadets, respectively, who have demonstrated 
Scholastic excellence in both University and Aerospace Studies courses and 
have been appointed distinguished Air Force ROTC Cadets. 


REGULATIONS 


A STUDENT ENROLLED in the University is required to conform to the following 
University regulations and to comply with the rules and regulations of the col 
lege, school, or division in which he is registered. 

A student who withdraws or is suspended, or is otherwise absent from thé 
University for one semester or more. may re-enter and continue his work only 
under the rules and regulations in force at the time of his return. 

If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material informa: 
tion on an application for admission, registration card, or any other University 
document, his registration may be canceled and he will be ineligible (except by 
special action of the Faculty) for subsequent registration in any unit of the 
University. 


ATTENDANCE 


A student may not attend classes until registration is completed and fees dué 
are paid. Regular attendance is required. A student may be dropped from 
any course for undue absence. 

A student suspended for any cause may not attend classes during the period 
of suspension. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


A student who fails to maintain the schol 
school, or division in which he 
versity. 


arship requirements of the college 
is registered may be dismissed from the Uni 


GRADES 


Grades are mailed to the student through the Office of the Registrar at the close 
of each semester. They are not given out by instructors. 


Undergraduate.—The following grading system is used: A. excellent; B, good; 
C, average; D, passing; F, failing. CR indicates credit. Whenever a grade ha 
not been assigned, the symbol 7 (incomplete) or the symbol W (authorized with 
drawal) will be recorded. The symbol J indicates that a satisfactory explana 
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tion has been given the instructor for the student's failure to complete the re- 
quired work of the course. An "incomplete" cannot be made up after the lapse 
of one calendar year except by written permission of the dean's council of the 
college, school, or division concerned. An incomplete which is not removed 
within one calendar year is automatically changed to an F. An incomplete 
cannot be removed by reregistering for the course. A student may not repeat 
for grade a course in which he has received a grade of D or above, unless re- 
quired to do so by the department concerned. 4A written statement to this effect 
must be submitted to the Registrar by the appropriate departmental chairman. 


Graduate.—For graduate work, grades are indicated as A, B, C, F (for defini- 
tion of these grades see the appropriate college, school, or division); J (incom- 
plete): CR indicates credit. 


THE QUALITY-POINT INDEX 


Scholarship is computed in terms of the quality-point index, obtained by di- 
Viding the number of quality points by the number of semester hours for which 
the student has registered, both based on the complete record in this University. 
Quality points are computed from grades as follows: A, four points; B, three 
Points; C, two points; D, one point; F, no points, for each semester hour for 
Which the student has registered. Courses marked W or I are not considered 
In determining the index, except that courses marked / will be considered when 
à formal grade is recorded. An incomplete which is not removed within one 
Calendar year is automatically changed to an F. Grades in courses taken at 
another institution are not considered in computing the quality-point index. 


EXAMINAT IONS 


Examinations are scheduled at the end of each semester or at the completion 
of the course. 


ACADEMIC DISHONESTY 
Evidence of 


from the 
cil. 


dishonesty on the part of any student will result in his suspension 
University upon the recommendation of the appropriate dean's coun- 


A student found guilty of dishonesty will be suspended for a stated period 
and will be deprived of credit for all courses in which he is enrolled during the 
semester in which the dishonest act occurs. A disciplinary grade of “Failure— 
Academic Dishonesty” will be recorded for each such course, and this grade 
Will be employed in computation of the quality-point index. 

A student who is readmitted after suspension because of academic dishonesty 
May be required to repeat for grade all courses for which a disciplinary grade 
Was recorded, and both the grade earned on repetition and the disciplinary 

ailure—Academic Dishonesty” grade are computed in the quality-point index. 


WITHDRAWAL 
Withdraw 


al from a course or from the University requires the permission of the 
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dean of the college, school, or division in which the student is registered. Per- 
mission to withdraw from the University will not be granted a student who does 
not have a clear financial record. (See pages 22-23.) 

Withdrawal between the last working day* in October and the end of the 
fall semester and between the last working day* in February and the end of 
the spring semester is permitted only in exceptional cases. 


All charges for courses dropped without the approval of the dean must be met 
by the student. Reporting the dropping of a course to an instructor does not 
effect its discontinuance. 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


Changes within a College, School, or Division.—A student mav not change or 
drop courses (see "Withdrawal," above) or change his status to that of auditor 
except with the approval of the dean of the college, school, or division in which 
he is registered. 

Change from one section to another of the same course may be made with 
the approval of the dean and the department concerned. 


Change from one major subject to another within the same college or school 
may be made with the approval of the dean. All requirements of the course 
of study to which the change is made must be met. 


Transfer within the University.— Except in cases of normal progression from 
the lower division of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences in a regular bac- 
calaureate program, application for transfer to another college, school, or di- 
vision must be made to the Director of Admissions on the form provided by 
his Office and must be approved by the deans concerned. Application for 
transfer from the lower division of Columbian College to the upper division 
or to Bachelor's candidacy in the School of Education or the School of Gov- 
ernment, Business, and International Affairs must be made on the appropriate 
form. This form is available in the Office of the Dean of Columbian College 
or in the Office of the Registrar. 

A maximum of 45 semester hours may be transferred from the Division of 
University Students to a degree-granting college or school of the University: 

Students transferring within the University are advised to study carefully the 
graduation requirements on pages 38—39 and to note that in all undergraduate 
divisions, except the lower division of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
30 semester hours, including at least 72 semester hours in the major field, must 
be completed while registered in the school or college from which the degree i$ 
sought. Upon transfer the student should consult the dean concerned and 
understand clearly the requirements he must fulfill. (For residence requirements 
in the lower division of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, see pages 49 
and 54.) 


CREDIT 


Credit is given only after registration for a course and satisfactory completion 
of the required work, or upon the assignment of advanced standing in accord- 
ance with the regulations of the several colleges, schools, and divisions. 


* The University work week is Monday through 


Friday, inclusive 
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In special instances, a person who has been admitted to the University may 
be registered, with the permission of the instructor, as an "auditor" in a class 
(no academic credit). An auditor is not required to take active part in the 
exercises or to take examinations. A student who takes a course as an auditor 
may not repeat it later for credit. 


BALANCE SHEET 


On request, the Registrar will issue to undergraduate degree candidates a bal- 
ance sheet showing the amount of work completed and the requirements T 
maining to be met for the degree. A second balance sheet is issued only if 
the student changes major or degree objectives. 


TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 


Official transcripts of student records are issued on request of the student or 
former student who has a clear financial record. A fee of one dollar is charged 
for each transcript. 


SUMMER SCHOOL CREDIT 


A student who plans to attend summer school at another institution and apply 
Credit so earned toward graduation from this University must first secure the 
Written approval of his dean. In no event will credit in excess of what might 
be earned in a similar period in this University be recognized. 


CONTINUOUS REGISTRATION 


Degree candidates are expected to maintain continuous registration until all de- 
Sree requirements are satisfied. Students who have completed course registration 
(including the thesis) must maintain continuous registration by paying the “con- 
tinuous registration” fee (see page 21). By failing to register for one semester 
9r more, the student breaks his registration and must be readmitted (see “Read- 
mission,” page 18). A “Readmitted Student” is required to satisfy the cur- 
riculum requirements existing at the time of his readmission. 


Students must be registered during the summer if they elect to take courses, 
are taking required examinations, are receiving guidance toward theses or dis- 
Sertations, or are expecting to graduate at the end of the Summer Sessions. 


Students granted military leave, see below. 
MILITARY LEAVE 


A student called to active duty will be granted military leave for the period of 
active duty, upon presentation to his Dean of a copy of his orders and a petition 
for such leave. The maintenance of “continuous registration” is not required 
ve the student on military leave; however, he must apply for readmission to the 
University prior to the semester in which he expects to return. 
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GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


Degrees are conferred at a February Convocation, a June Commencement, and 
in September. 

To be recommended by the Faculty for graduation a student must have met 
the admission requirements of the college or school in which he is registered; 
completed satisfactorily the scholarship, curriculum, residence, and other re- 
quirements for the degree for which he is registered; and be free from all in- 
debtedness to the University. Registration, either for course work or on the 
"continuous registration" fee basis, is required for the semester or summer ses- 
sion immediately preceding the aw arding of the degree. 


Application for Graduation.—Application for graduation must be filed and the 
appropriate fee paid at the time of registration for the last semester or summer 
session of the senior or final year. Students completing degree requirements 
during the Summer Sessions will be awarded diplomas (no formal convocation) 
September 30, provided they have completed all degree requirements and have 
applied for graduation as a part of registration for the Summer Sessions. 


Scholarship.—In all undergraduate divisions of the University a quality-point 
index of at least 2.00 is required for graduation 

The graduate student must meet the scholarship requirements for the par- 
ticular degree for which he is registered. 
Curriculum.—Minimum curriculum requirements for each degree are stated un- 
der the college or school offering work in preparation for the degree. (For Air 
Force ROTC graduation requirements see the Department of Aerospace Studies.) 


Residence.—Unless otherwise specified, in all undergraduate divisions of the 
University, a minimum of 30 semester hours, 


major field, must be completed while reg 
which the degree is sought. This requirement applies to students transferring 
within the University as well as to students transferring from other institutions. 
Summer work may be counted toward the residence requirement, but in no case 
may the period of residence aggregate less than thirty weeks. Unless special 
permission is granted by the dean of the college or school concerned to pursue 
work elsewhere, the work of the senior or final year must be completed in the 
college or school from which the degree is sought. 
The graduate student must meet the 
degree for which he is registered. 


including at least 12 hours in the 
istered in the school or college from 


residence requirements for the particular 


Graduate Record Examination.—A]| candidates for B 
lumbian College of Arts and Scie 
and International Affairs are 
Examination. 


achelor's degrees in Co- 
nces or the School of Government, Business, 
required to take two parts of the Graduate Record 


National Teacher Examinations.— 


-All candidates for the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts in Education are 


required to take the National Teacher Examinations. 
Attendance and Conduct.— 


-The University reserves the right to refuse to confer 
a degree upon a candidate 


whose attendance or conduct has been unsatisfactory: 
Thesis or Dissertation.- 


A thesis or dissertation submitted in partial satisfaction 
of requirements for 


a degree, must be presented in its final form to the dean 
ate specified in the Unt 


of the college or school concerned no later than the d 
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versity calendar. See the appropriate college or school in this catalogue for 
regulations governing theses and dissertations 


HONORS 


With distinction.—In all undergraduate divisions of the University the degree 
may be conferred "with distinction." at the discretion of the Faculty, if a stu- 
dent attains a quality-point index of 3.50 or higher on all work taken at this 
institution. To be eligible for this honor a student must have completed at this 
institution at least one-half of the work required for the degree. 


Special honors. Special honors may be awarded by the Faculty to any mem- 
ber of the graduating class for outstanding achievement in the student's major 


field of work on recommendation of the major department, under the following 
regulations. 


The student must (1) have his candidacy for special honors approved by the 


faculty member representing the major department or field not later than the 
beginning of the senior year, (2) meet such other conditions as may be set at 
the time his candidacy is approved, (3) maintain a quality-point index of at 
least 3.00 on all work taken at this institution, and (4) have completed at this 
institution at least one-half of the work required for the degree. 


MILITARY HONORS 


A cadet fully enrolled in the Air Force Professional Officer Course may be 
designated a "Distinguished Air Force ROTC Cadet" if he (1) possesses out- 
Standing qualities of leadership and high moral character; (2) demonstrates 
leadership ability through achievements while participating in recognized cam- 
Pus activities, both curricular and extracurricular; (3) has a standing in his 
academic and military classes which, in conjunction with (1) and (2) above, war- 
rants designation as “Distinguished” and consideration for an appointment in 
the Regular Air Force. No more than 20 per cent of the cadets enrolled in 
the Professional Officer Course may be designated as “Distinguished Cadets.” 
A “Distinguished AFROTC Cadet” may be designated as “Distinguished 
AFROTC Graduate” on the date he is commissioned, provided he maintains 
the required standards which permitted his designation as a “Distinguished 
AFROTC Cadet.” However, not more than 20 per cent of the total number 
of AFROTC graduates commissioned during a fiscal year will be designated 
Distinguished AFROTC Graduates.” 
i! "Distinguished Air Force ROTC Graduate" will be presented with a cer- 
tificate Signed by the Director of the Division of Aerospace Studies and will 


Re considered for a commission as a Regular Officer in the United States Air 
orce, 


THE LIBRARY 


A Student registered in the University is entitled to the reference use of the 
Diversity Library. The Student Identification Card, issued upon the payment 

Of fees, must be presented as identification. 

,:he loan period for most books available for home circulation is two weeks, 

With an additional two-week renewal. A fine of five cents will be charged for 
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each day a book is overdue. Any book which does circulate is subject to re- 
call by the Librarian at any time. Reserve books for collateral reading must be 
used in the reading rooms when the Library is open. With special permission 
they may be drawn for overnight use when the I ibrary closes. A fine of twenty- 
five cents will be charged for the first hour or fraction of an hour and five cents 
for each hour or fraction thereafter that a reserve book is overdue. Grades of 
a student will be withheld until his library record is clear 


] 
RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 


The right is reserved by the l niversity to dismiss or exclude any student from 
the University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of the 


student or the University, the University Administration deems it advisable to] 
do so. 


RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 


The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the right 
to modify or change requirements, rules, 


and fees. Such regulations shall go 
into force whenever the proper 


authorities may determine 


PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY 
i 
The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property in any Uni- 


versity building. A “Lost and Found” Office is maintained in the Student Un- 
ion. 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES 


Dean C. D. Linton 
Associate Dean G. M. Koehl 
Assistant Deans J. C King, W. F. E. Long II, J. L. Metivier, Jr., W. L. Turner 


INTRODUCTION 


SINCE 


ITS FOUNDING IN 1821. 
eral 


arts college of 
and develop wi 
buildings of the 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the lib- 
The George Washington Univ ersity, has continued to expand 
th the city of Washington. Its central situation, close to the 

Federal Government, the concert halls, art galleries, and the 
Parkway along the Potomac River, makes participation in the life of the Na- 
tion’s Capital convenient for resident students. The cosmopolitan nature of the 
student body reflects the atmosphere of a great world capital. Because the stu- 
dents come from the fifty states and from eighty-four foreign countries, class 


discussions and casual student conversations are enriched by a challenging va- 
riety of viewpoints. 


Columbian College offers undergraduate and graduate programs leading to 


Bachelor's and Master's degrees; prelegal and premedical programs; the first 
two years of the professional programs in Education; and in Government, Busi- 
ness, and International Affairs: and two-year terminal curriculum in Accounting. 
All entering freshmen and transfer students of less than junior class standing, 
act those in the fields of engineering and applied science, enter the lower 
viding "n Columbian College. The division is primarily concerned with pro- 
the personal and academic guidance needed by beginning college 


Students jp . : 
dents in adjusting to college life and in selecting and preparing for a major 


field ; 2 | 
: and (2) the broad cultural foundations in language and literature, science, 
and social studie 


built s$ on which major-field specialization in the upper division is 
it. 


During the 
e IS guide 
Ward a M 
Pare h 


Junior and senior ve 


ars the student is in the upper division, where 
d by his major-field 


adviser. A student who plans to continue to- 
should plan his Bachelor's program so that it will pre- 
ate work of his interest. 
of Columbi: ading to the Master's degrees are offered by the graduate division 
an College. Students planning to work toward the degree of Doctor 
Sophy may be Siven provisional status in the Graduate Council, which 
rs the doctoral programs, during the first year of graduate study, or 
May register as Master's candidates in Columbian College and apply for 
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transfer to the Graduate Council upon completion of 24 semester hours of ap- 
proved graduate work. 


THE COLUMBIAN COLLEGE PROGRAM 


The Columbian College program is a contemporary application of the historic 
liberal arts tradition. Its purpose is to enable the student to develop harmoni- 
ously both his particular abilities and his general awareness as a human being. 
It demands of the student a thorough acquaintance with one major area of 
learning and at the same time an understanding of how that field of specializa- 
tion fits into the larger context of the scientific, social, and moral problems 
which confront modern man. It stresses not merely expertness but that broadly 
enlightened expertness which encourages its graduates to grow through the years 
in ability and wisdom. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Good character and an academic background appropriate for the program of 
studies contemplated are required. 


LOWER DIVISION 


Requirements for admission to the freshm 
l. An acceptable certificate of 
school, showing at least fifteen units 
at least two years of one foreign | 


an class are as follows: 

graduation from an accredited secondary 
* which must include four years of English; 
anguage; two years of science, preferably with 
laboratory instruction; two years of social studies, one of which must be Ameri- 
can history; and two years of college preparatory mathematics. It is to be noted 
that one unit of algebra, or the equivalent, is prerequisite to courses in chemis- 
try and statistics; and that one unit in algebra and one unit in plane geometry; 
or the equivalent, are prerequisite to courses in mathematics and physics. 


2. The principal's statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake col- 
lege work. 


3. College Entrance Examination Board scores must be submitted on the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test and the English Composition Achievement Test. Ap- 
plicants are urged to submit Scores On two additional achievement tests in sub- 
jects reflecting their major interests. 

It is recommended that the examin 
Scores on tests taken in the junior ye 


tests is the responsibility of the applic 


ation be taken in December or January: 
ar may be submitted. Arrangements for 
ant and should be made with the Educa- 
tional Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, N. J. 08540: or 1947 Cem 
ter Street, Berkeley, Calif. 94704, not less than one month before the date of 
the test. In applying for the test, the student should specify that the scores be 


sent to the Director of Admissions, The George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 20006. 


The Committee on Admission and Adv 
quacy of the qualifications of 
stances, does not present 
mittee may prescribe app 


anced Standing will consider the ade 
an applicant who, because of unusual circum’ 
all the formal requirements stated above. The Conr 
ropriate scholastic-aptitude tests of the University. 


*A unit represents a year's study 
than 120 sixty-minute periods, or the 


" i les 
in a secondary schoo! subject, including in the aggregate not 
equivalent, of prepared classroom work 
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UPPER DIVISION 


A quality-point index of 2.00 or higher in the work of the freshman and sopho- 
more years is required for admission to degree candidacy in the upper division. 


Bachelor of Arts.—Sixty-four hours of academic work based on the Arts and 
Letters curriculum in the lower division, or the equivalent. 


Bachelor of Science. Sixty-four hours of academic work based on the Science 
curriculum in the lower division, or the equivalent 


Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology Sixty-four hours of academic 
Work including Biological Sciences 1-2, Chemistry 11-12, 22. and 51 or the 
equivalent, 


GRADUATE DIVISION 


An approved Bachelor's degree from an accredited higher institution, an appro- 
Priate distribution of courses, and a superior quality of work in the major field 
are required. The appropriate report of the Graduate Record Examination, 
When available, should be sent to the Director of Admissions from the Educa- 
tional Testing Service. A student from an unaccredited institution may be ad- 
mitted at the discretion of the Committee on Admission and Advanced Stand- 
ing, but he may be required to submit scores on the Graduate Record Exam- 
ination or take extra work. 


Applications for admission must be approved by the department and by the 
ean. 


Master of Arts. 


A Bachelor of Arts degree at this University with a major in 
the chosen field, 


or the equivalent. 


Master of Science.—A Bachelor of Science degree (Columbian College) at this 
University with a major in the chosen field, or the equivalent. 


Master of Fine 
Art: 


arts in the fields of Painting, Sculpture, Ceramics, or Dramatic 


Painting, 


à Sculpture, or Ceramics.—A Bachelor's degree at this University 
With 


à major in painting, sculpture, or ceramics, or the equivalent. 
Dramatic Art. 
Desirable unde 
the theater, 
Applic 
deficienci 
tion of p 


A Bachelor's degree from an accredited college or university. 
rgraduate background includes courses in literature, drama, and 


ants for study toward the degree of Master of Fine Arts with academic 
es may be enrolled in the program subject to the satisfactory comple- 
rescribed courses. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


Some Students not immediately eligible for unqualified degree candidacy may 
* admitted as special students to demonstrate ability in a prescribed program, 
or to make up deficiencies. 

lu - schedule of a special student consists of courses required in the curricu- 
m to which he wishes to transfer. The choice of courses must be approved 
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by the adviser. If the undergraduate student has not completed the language 
requirements of his chosen curriculum at the time of admission, he must in- 
clude 3 semester hours of language in each 12 hours of work until the require- 
ment is met. Second- or third-group courses may not be taken unless all first- 
group requirements have been met or are being met concurrently. 

All special students are expected to consult with an adviser in Building P at 
least twice a semester. 

Upon satisfactory completion of the prescribed program, the student is auto- 
matically assigned full status in the appropriate (lower, upper, or graduate) di- 
vision of the College. Work satisfactorily completed as a special student is nor- 
mally applicable to the appropriate degree at the undergraduate level. 

The terms of admission of a student attempting to qualify for graduate de- 
gree candidacy specify the amount of work applicable to the degree program 
if the student is later admitted to candidacy. 

A student at the undergraduate level who fails to maintain a quality-point 
index of 2.00 may be dropped. 


REGULATIONS 


Regulations regarding ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES aré 
stated on pages 15—23; other University regulations, on pages 34—40. 


AMOUNT OF WORK 


A full-time student who is not on probation may take ordinarily not more than 
17 semester hours. A student employed more than 20 hours a week, who 1$ 
not on probation, may take not more than 10 hours. 

The amount of work taken by a student on probation is limited by the Com- 
mittee on Scholarship. 

A full-time student whose quality-point index is 3.50 or higher may take not 
more than 19 hours. An employed student who meets the same standard may 
take not more than 12 hours. 

A student who accepts employment after registration or at any time durin£ 
a semester must report that fact immediately to the Dean so that his program 
may be adjusted, if necessary. 


ATTENDANCE 


The student is held responsible for all the work of the course in which he i$ 
registered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor in charge before 
provision is made for the student to make up work missed. Excessive absenc 
in any course will lead to loss of credit in that course, even though other re- 
quirements, such as tests, term papers, and examinations, are met. 

A student whose absences from any class, whether excused or unexcused, af? 
in excess of one-fourth of the total number of class periods will receive the 
grade of F for the course, except by special ruling of the Dean's Council 0? 
recommendation of the instructor. 
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USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH 


The use of correct English, oral and written, is required in all courses. Any 
student whose English in any course whatever is deemed unsatisfactory may be 
reported by the instructor to the Dean and to the Committee on the Use of 
Correct English. The Chairman of the Committee may assign supplementary 
Work, without academic credit, varying in amount with the needs of the student. 
If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tuition fee is 
charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed by failure to make up any 
such deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the Committee and the Dean. 


HONORS 


Lower Division Honor Roll.—The name of every lower division student who 
has a quality-point index of 3.50 or higher on the basis of his complete record 
at this University is placed on the honor roll. To be eligible, the student must 
have completed no less than 15 semester hours. (A place on the honor roll does 
not necessarily mean that the student will receive honors upon graduation.) 


Dean's List.—The name of every student who has a quality-point index of 3.50 
Or higher on a minimum of 15 semester hours of work taken in any one semes- 
ler is placed on the Dean's List for that semester 


PROBATION 


An undergraduate student must maintain a quality-point index of at least 2.00 
or be placed on probation. He remains on probation as long as his index is 
below 2.00. The student whose average is 2.00 or below for work undertaken 
during this probationary period is suspended. The student whose over-all qual- 
Ity-point index is still below 2.00 but whose average for work undertaken during 
the probationary period is above 2.00 may be continued on probation by the 
Committee on Scholarship. 


SUSPENSION 


An undergraduate student whose index falls below 1.50 or who is placed on 
Probation for a third semester, whether successive or after an interval, is sus- 
Pended. 

A Student suspended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission after 
an interval of one calendar year. He must then submit evidence to the Com- 
Mittee on Admission and Advanced Standing that during his absence from the 
Jniversity he has so conducted himself as to indicate that he will profit by re- 


admission. A student suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be read- 
mtted, 


stu dsemester Warning .- At the end of the seventh week of each semester, in- 
` uctors file in the Office of the Dean the names of freshman and sophomore 
oc who are doing work of D grade or lower. A notice of Warning is sent 

© student and a copy filed with the appropriate adviser. A "warning" con- 
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stitutes notice to the student that he must consult his instructor and adviser at 
the earliest opportunity. 


The foregoing scholarship rules are applied to a student with a limited schedule 
only when he has undertaken a minimum of 15 semester hours. 


CORRESPONDENCE AND HOME-STUDY COURSES 


No credit is given for work done by correspondence or in home-study courses. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


A freshman is a student who is in the process of completing 32 semester hours, 
including 18 hours of his curriculum requirements. 

A sophomore is a student who has completed between 32 and 64 hours, includ- 
ing 18 hours of his curriculum requirements. 

A junior is a student who has completed between 64 and 94 hours and filed the 
declaration of his major, approved by his adviser, in the Office of the Dean. 
A senior is a student who has completed between 94 and 124 hours, including 
at least 6 hours of second-group work in his major. 

A master in course is a student who has satisfactorily completed the work for 
the Bachelor's degree and filed his approved program of study in the Office of 
the Dean. 

A special student is a student not immediately eligible for unqualified degree 
candidacy but admitted to Columbian College to demonstrate ability in a pre- 
scribed program or to make up deficiencies. 


Undergraduate Programs 


THE LOWER DIVISION 


A STUDENT IN THE LOWER DIVISION is given the opportunity of taking a wide 
range of liberal arts subjects—humanities, foreign languages, sciences, social 
studies—both as a means of laying the ground work for the more concentrated 
major-field study in the upper division and as a means of determining what ac- 
ademic area is best adapted to his interests and aptitudes. In order to insure 
that these general educational requirements are met, the student is not permitted 
to anticipate major-field special courses until all basic areas are covered. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Entrance requirements of the lower division are stated on page 42. 


ADVISORY SYSTEM 


Each student in the lower division is provided with two kinds of counseling. 
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Academic advising is performed by members of the Faculty selected for their 
knowledge of freshman-sophomore requirements and programs, and each stu- 
dent makes up his program in consultation with the adviser assigned to him be- 
fore registration. Personal counseling is available to all students, particularly 
those who find it difficult to adjust to college life. Each student in the residence 
halls meets from time to time with his Faculty Associate, a member of the Fac- 
ulty chosen by students and appointed by the Dean of Faculties to consult with 
small groups of students on personal and nonacademic matters. Further per- 
sonal assistance is always available through the offices of the Dean of Men and 
the Dean of Women. All students are encouraged to maintain close contact 
both with their academic and their nonacademic Faculty advisers. 

Students who intend to transfer after the sophomore year to the School of 
Education or the School of Government, Business, and International Affairs are 
assigned special advisers to assist them in planning their programs. 

An academic warning system permits early attention to students whose work 
falls below required standards. In such cases, students are required to consult 
regularly with their advisers. On request, copies of academic warnings or pro- 
bation notices may be sent to parents or guardians, who are themselves wel- 
Come to meet with members of the advisory staff. 


REQUIRED PLACEMENT EXAMINATIONS 


English.—Students whose College Board English Composition Achievement 
Test scores suggest inadequate preparation may be assigned to English 1x or 
may be tested in vocabulary, spelling, grammar, standard usage, and writing 
skill, before placement in either English 1x or 1. Students whose scores indi- 
Cate marked superiority will be allowed to waive the English 1 requirement. 


Foreign Languages.—A standardized placement examination is required of all 
entering students who wish to continue in college the language begun in high 
School (Chinese, French, German, Italian, Russian, or Spanish). Upon com- 
Pletion of the examination, assignment is made to the appropriate course. 


Mathematics — -Special placement examinations are required of all entering 
freshmen who expect to register for courses in mathematics. Students showing 
deficiencies may be assigned to remedial work. 


FIRST- AND SECOND-GROUP COURSES 


A freshman or sophomore may take second-group courses (courses numbered 
101-200) only with the written permission of the Instructor and of the Dean.* 
A student is not permitted to postpone a required first-group course to take a 
Second-group course for elective credit. The principle that first-group courses 
Must be taken in the freshman and sophomore years, and advanced courses in 
the Junior and senior years, is rigidly adhered to in approving student programs. 

reshmen and sophomores on probation may take second-group courses only 
With the Written permission of the Committee on Scholarship. 


*8 

coumdenta „enrolled in the two-year terminal curriculum in Accounting may take those second-group 

permo; Which are specified as part of their freshman-sophomore curricula without obtaining the written 
‘sion of the Instructor or the Dean. 
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PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


Except for students intending to apply for the combined degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts and Doctor of Medicine or the degree of Bachelor of Science in Medical 
Technology, not more than 12 hours of professional courses, i.e., courses offered 
in units of the University other than Columbian College, may be included in the 
124 hours required for the Bachelor's degrees in Columbian College. Students 
electing professional courses under this rule must obtain the approval of the 
Dean before registration. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION REQUIREMENT 


Freshmen and sophomores (except those enrolled in the Physical Education 
curricula) are required to take Physical Education 1-2 and 11—12 unless they 
are registered for less than 9 semester hours or unless regular employment dur- 
ing the day makes it necessary to take all classes during the evening hours. 

Any other exemptions will be granted only upon written petition which has 
been recommended by the Health, Physical Education, and Recreation depart- 
ment concerned and approved by the Dean. Students exempt from the physical 
education requirement must substitute four hours of elective. 

A student entering the University with advanced standing is not exempt from 
the physical education requirement unless he has satisfactorily met the require- 
ment elsewhere. 

The required medical and physical examinations, as specified by the depart- 
ments of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, will be arranged at the 
beginning of each semester. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE REQUIREMENT 


In curricula requiring foreign languages a student must complete satisfactorily 
the equivalent of two years of college work in a single foreign language. (Chi- 
nese, French, German, Greek, Italian, Latin, Russian, Spanish). 

A student offering for admission four acceptable high school units of a sin- 
gle foreign language, or the equivalent, is not required to take any foreign lan 
guage. 

A student who offers less than four units and wishes to meet the requirement 
by continuing in the same language must take the language placement test. 

In general, one year of high school language is considered equivalent to one 
semester of college language. 

In some instances foreign languages are required or recommended as prepara 
tion for advanced work. The student should consult his adviser as to these re 
quirements, so that appropriate foreign languages may be included, when nec- 
essary, in his lower division program. 


ENGLISH REQUIREMENT 


Entering students registered in the arts and sciences curricula must follow the 
sequence of English i or 1x, both halves of one of the introductory literature 
courses, and English 4. This does not apply to students transferring to these 
curricula or students registering in the preprofessional or terminal curricula. 
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EXAMINATIONS FOR WAIVING CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS * 


A required course may be waived and admission to an advanced course granted 
by the satisfactory passing of a waiver examination prescribed by the depart- 
ment concerned. Passing this examination does not entitle the student to any 
hours of credit toward the degree. Written request to take the examination 
should be made to the Dean and the required fee paid at the Office of the Cash- 
ler before taking the examination. 


TRANSFER FROM LOWER DIVISION TO UPPER DIVISION 


On completion of a lower division curriculum of 64 or more semester hours 
With a quality-point index of 2.00 or higher, the student must apply for transfer 
to the upper division in the Office of the Dean. 


LOWER DIVISION CURRICULA 


Each of the following curricula comprises the first two years of a standard four- 
year college course. 

All curricula in this group lead to the degree of Associate in Arts. Students 
wishing to receive this degree must apply at the Registrar’s Office at the time 
of registration for the fourth or last semester. The last 15 semester hours must 

e Spent in residence in Columbian College. 


IN PREPARATION FOR THE UPPER DIVISION OF COLUMBIAN COLLEGE: 


Arts and Letters 


First two years of the Bachelor of Arts curriculum: 
Semester 
Hours 
Comp & Lit: English 1 or 1x; 51-52, 71-72, 91-92, Classical Languages 
71-72, French 51-52, German 51-52, Russian 91-92 or 


Ma: Slavic 93-94, or Spanish 51-52; English 4.......................... 12 

I Foreign Lang: 12 

t HPR: 4 
Science: Biological Sciences 1-2; Chemistry 3-4, 11-12; Geology 

1-2; or Physics 1-2 (or 1 and 30 for prephysics majors)... 6-8 


Social Studies: Anthropology 1-2; Economics 1-2; Geography 51, 52; 
History 39-40, 71-72; Political Science 9-10; or Sociol- 


: ogy 1-2 
VERG 2 1, o5 Ld diede i eet RE PEE SSS IE 
Totsel ER SN deri fiie BA BRNO RU DE SIMI: 64 
*^ SN P ** 
be tis Provision does not apply to the premedical student, all of whose required premedical work must 


tis n in a recognized col ege of arts and sciences. 

ts Page 48 for foreign language requirement. 

- s 48 for physical education requirement. 

4,'5 Suggested that electi i i : j^ 7 ; "e 
^h ( electives include one of the following courses: Art 31-32, 71-72; Music 3-4; 
The Phy 51 52; Religion 9-10, 21, 59-60. 

lateral Comment Should obtain the advice of his major department as to proper prerequisite and col- 
ateral courses for the intended major. : € 


redit may | ] Aa. d . 
R : y, be given for a limited number of courses elected in Health, Physical Education, and 
“creation, with the approval of the = 
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Science qd 
First two years of the Bachelor of Science curriculum "emet 
Comp & Lit: English 1 or 1x; 51 52, 71-72, 91 92, Classical Languages 
71-72, French 51-52, German 51-52, Russian 91—92 or 
Slavic 93-94, or Spanish 51-52: English 4 á ‘ 12 
Foreign Lang: French, German, Russian, or nonscience elective 12 


NOTE.—A reading knowled 


of French, German, or Rus 
sian is required. This may 


€ satisfied by French 4 or 6, 
German 4, or Russian 4 or 6, or by special examination 
HPR: dl s 4 
Math: Mathematics 3, 6, or electives 6 
NoTE.—The Mathematics 3 requirement may be satisfied 
by offering two years of high school algebra, acceptable 
for admission; the Mathematics 6 requirement may be sat 
isfied by Offering one-half year of high school trigonom- 
etry acceptable for admission 
Science: Biological Sciences 1-2 R 8 
Two full-year courses are required, to be chosen from 
Chemistry 11-12, Geology 1-2, and Physics 1-2 (or l 
and 30 for prephysics majors) - [ 14—16 
Social Studies: Anthropology | Economics 1-2; Geography 51, 52 
History 39 40, 71-72: Political Science 9-10 or Sociology 
1-2 6 
Elective: 0-2 
Total 64 
Premedical 


Premedical students m 


ay follow either the Arts 
riculum above 


in fulfilling the first 60 semester h 
ment. Each premedical program 
A minimum of 90 semester 
College of Arts 


and Letters or the Science cur 
ours of the premedical require 
must be approved by the premedical adviser. 
hours applicable toward a degree in an approved 
and Sciences including: 

Biology: 8 semester hours, 


including laboratory, of g 
Chemistry: 8 semester 


hours of general 
one-year course in organic che 
Embryology: a minimum 
laboratory. Under unusu 
in biology which includes à substantial portion o 
English: 6 semester hours of composition and li 
Physics: 8 semester hours, including laboratory 


While not required, a college course in mathematics is strongly recommended. 


With the exception of these specific requirements applicants are urged to » 
low their personal interests in developing their premedical courses of study. / 
well-balanced program, rather than a specific field, is the criterion by which af 
applicant is judged. It is not advisable to take courses that appear to cover sub: 
ject matter in the medical program. 

While well-qualified candidates are eligib 
minimal 90 semester-hour requirement, 
be better prepared for the study 


eneral biology or zoology d 
inorganic chemistry and the equivalent of à 
both including laboratorv. 

Of 2 semester hours of 
al circumstances, this 


mistry, 


vertebrate embryology, including 
requirement may be met by a course 
f embryology 

terature 


[4 
le for admission after completing v 
the majority of applicants are found 
of medicine after four vears of college work. 


* See page 48 for physical educat 


ion requirement 
t It is suggested that ele 


3-4; 
ctives include one of 


the following courses: Art 31-32, 71-72; Music - 
Philosophy 51-52; Religion 9-10, 21, 59-60 
The student should Obtain the 
lateral courses for the intende 
Credit may be given for 
Recreation, with the 


advice of his major 
d major 

à limited numb 
approval of the Dean 


isite and OF 
department as t proper prerequisite AT 


tion, a0% 
er of courses elected in Health, Physical Education 
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Medical Technology 


51 


First two years of the Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology curriculum. 
See page 59 for a description of the program and the requirements for the jun- 


ior and senior years. 


Comp & Lit: English 1 or 1x; 51-52, 71-72, 91- 92, Classical Languages 


Foreign Lang: French, German, Russian, or nonscience elective. 


sian is required. This may be satisfied by French 4 or 6, 
German 4, or Russian 4 or 6, or by special examination 
ER EE RT 3 


Math: Mathematics 3, 6. or electives 


NoTE.—The Mathematics 3 requirement may be satisfied 
by offering two years of high school algebra, acceptable 
for admission; the Mathematics 6 requirement may be 
Satisfied by offering one-half year of high school trig- 
onometry acceptable for admission. 

Science: Biological Sciences 1—2............ 


Chemistry 11—12, cc VS Vo elec ade inning hee b 
Anthropology 1-2; Economics 1-2: Geography 51, 52; 
History 39-40, 71 72; Political Science 9-10; or Sociol- 
ogy 1-2 


Social Studies: 


t Elective: 


Total . 


IN PREPARATION FOR THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION: 
Education 


First two years of the B 


achelor of Arts in Education curriculum of the 
of Education: 


Engl: Composition 1 or lm Z 
Literature 51-52, 71-72, or 91-92 St Ar te 
Chinese, French, German, Italian, Latin, Russian, or Span- 
ish. See page — for foreign language requirement 


Foreign Lang: 


* HPR: 
Math: 


Two semesters to supplement senior high school courses, 
chosen from Mathematics 3, 6, 9, 10 
Psyc: Psychology 1, 22 
Science: 


physical science or vice versa) to supplement senior high 
school courses in those fields and chosen from Biological 
Sciences 1-2; Chemistry 3-4, 11-12: Geology 1-2; Physics 
1-2 (or 1 and 30 for students electing Physics as a teach- 
ing field). (A student offering for admission two or more 
acceptable senior high school units in the above areas of 


science may be exempted from one semester of this re- 
TONNES II eec er 


‘Q i 
See page 48 fi : 
t Me À Or physical education requirement. 
ical Technology students are not required to take Chemistry 52 


Semester 
Hours 


12 


64 


School 


Semester 
Hours 


ON ON 


Gosophy 5 10, 59 ^ electives include one of the following courses: Art 31-32, 71-72; Music $-4; 


t is not given for courses in Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
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Social Studies: 


Sp&D: 


Elective: 


Semester 
Hours 
History 71—72; Political Science 9—10......................... 6 
Anthropology 1-2; Economics 1-2; Geography 51-52; 
History 39-40, 71-72; Political Science 9-10; Religion 
59-60; or Sociology 1—2...................... creer eere nnne Saamine 6 
Speech and Drama 1 (or 11, if the Department so ad 
A A a E S E EEE A E A EESE i 3 
May be selected in lieu of the various exemptions. 
ZR Io ooa Mur a dee E iis HigeessoneenscseaccÉo 65-67 


Physical Education for Men 


First two years of the Bachelor of Science in Physical Education curriculum of 


the School of Education: 


Engl: 
HPR: 


Psyc: 
Science: 


Social Studies: 


Sp&D: 


Semester 
Hours 
English 1 or 1x, 2. 6 
Health 41; Physical Education 43-44, 45-46, 49, 5 
59.00. asas e l 21 
Psychology 1, 22 cci 
Biological Sciences 1-2, Chemistry 3-4...........................« > 16 
Anthropology 1-2 or Sociology 1-2 : 6 
MENU ler danne IAA E A AA e eim 6 
a E LA P 1$ eae ED. A 3 
E sasona s dei UEA EOS. lót ido to 64 


Physical Education for Women 


First two years of the Bachelor of Science in Physical Education curriculum of 


the School of Education: 


Engl: 

HPR: 

Psyc: 

Science: 

Social Studies: 


Elective: 


Semester 
Hours 
RECONNUE 5 acne i esce crascbbiesootcdrepvusini£aiMa 6 
Literature 51-52, 71-72, or 91-92... 6 
Physical Education 43-44.............. 4-6 
Physical Bducation 49, 50:4... ERR ed eren aire recess 6 
cab Bdoebu 51-52... uk eon TESES ORP 4-6 
Psychology 1, 22................... 6 
Biological Sciences 1-2, Chemistry 3-4... 16 
Anthropology 1—2; History 39—40, 71—72; Political Science 
POLO OE’ Sosiology- 1925 OS EE AANE AET SER SEEEN AN 6 
E E A euteseltt es Upo evi diosu los Edoa dUW pole eei S e asc aPetenoetRePde 6-10 
b E I LACE CBE AEM en HS CM EPA RR S LI A 64 


IN PREPARATION FOR THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT, 
BUSINESS, AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: 


Government and Business 


ACCOUNTING AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


First two years of the Bachelor of Business Administration curricula in Account 
ing and in Business Administration of the School of Government, Business, an 


International Affairs: 


Acct: 

B Ad: 
Comp: 

* HPR: 

t Lang or 
Lit: 


Math: 
Science: 
Social Studies: 


Stat: 
t Elective: 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


First two years of the Bachelor of Arts in Government curriculum in Public 
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Accounting BD. auo coperte ire tati eret opto i REA NS. -N 


Business Administration 51 
? 


English 1 or 1x, 


Chinese 3-4; English 51-52, 71-72, 91-92; French 3-4 or 
6, or 51-52; German 3-4 or 51-52; Italian 3—4; Russian 
3—4 or 6, 91-92 or Slavic 93-94; Spanish 3—4 or 6, or 51- 
52 
Mathematics 15, 
Biological Sciences 1-2; Chemistry 3-4, 11-12; Geology 
1-2; or Physics 1-2...5.... Ln b REDE D abe rn 
Economics 1-2, Political Science 9-10, Psychology 1 
Anthropology 1, Sociology 1, or Psychology 8 
Statistics 51 . 
(Speech is recommended, students interested in Foreign 
Commerce include Geography 52)....... 
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Semester 
Hours 


AONO CN 


Affairs of the School of Government, Business, and International Affairs: 


Engl: 

$ Foreign Lang: 
* HPR: 

Math, Science: 


Social Studies: 


t Elective: 


Semester 

Hours 

ye ee ee 6 

Oe ERON UT ar cepta coq ae 12 
"niin Rp EARNS gent t loce Philos a ic et vet 4 

Biological Sciences 1-2; Chemistry 3—4; Geology 1-2; 

Mathematics 3, 6; Physics 1-2; or Statistics 51, 52... peze 6—8 
Economics 1-2; History 39—40, 71-72; Political Science E 
9-10 2 
To satisfy minimum required credits............................. 10-24 
MU a Red ae Oe EONS POR TET SI eee TN 64 


BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC STATISTICS 


First two years of the Bachelor of Business Administration curriculum in Busi- 
hess and Economic Statistics of the School of Government, Business, and Inter- 


national Affairs: 


Acct: 

Econ: 

Engl: 

Š Foreign Lang: 
* HPR: 


*8 
ee page 48 for 


foreign language. 


ho 1-0 Lo I nE A 
Economics 1-2 
English 1 or 1x, 


Mic 25822: 23... E elstescleti e ELE 
Political Science 9-10, or 
Philosophy 51-52 


i t physical education requirement. 3 . . 
t This requirement is waived for students who offer 4 years of acceptable high school work in a single 


Tedit is not given for courses elected in Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 


See page 48 for foreign | 


language requirement. 


Semester 
Hours 


CRRADGA 


6 
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Semester 


Hours 

Stat: Statistics 51 or 91, 52 VONS 6 
"HMM E A EET STEER TEES ON AT 5 9 
ZEN OC dri srteeeime iii eem tnktteenesscseos d Aa cdaooe 64 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
First two years of the Bachelor of Arts in Government curriculum in Interna- 
tional Affairs of the School of Government, Business, and International Affairs: 


Semester 
Hours 
Engl: Composition 1 or 1x, 2 


ON 


Literature 51-52, 71—72................... "s 6 
t Foreign Lang: 5 RO ale 8 oe 12 
Geog: Geography 52 .............. 3 
PHPRIS RT S gh cece! m 4 

$ Math, Science: Biological Sciences 1-2: Chemistry 3—4; Geology 1-2; 
Mathematics 3, 6; Physics 1—2; or Statistics 3123 RD 6-8 


Social Studies: Economics 1-2; History 40, 71—72: Political Science 9-10 21 
* Elective: To satisfy minimum required credits 


Total 64 


TERMINAL CURRICULUM 


In addition to the above curricula, the lower division offers the following two- 
year terminal curriculum leading to the degree of Associate in Arts. Students 
in this curriculum must spend the last 15 hours in residence in Columbian Col- 
lege. 


Accounting Mom 
fours 

Acct: Accounting 1-2, 101, 111, 121-22, 161, 171, 181, 191, 
ne ht ene ak SS TS ernie ancl eens is 3 


3 

B Ad: Business Administration 131, BON ROM qe —— 9 
DEN EUM SE CU E E na eer i idi ed 6 
Engl: English 1 or 1x, 2. 6 
FVHERCC =< S n HA AR 4 
Elective: To be selected with the approval of the adviser.................. 6 
POM aici ike Ar eB. ici ics ciliis la: ciiin 64 


UPPER DIVISION 


A student working toward a Bachelor's degree in the arts or sciences who has 
64 or more acceptable semester hours, whether earned in this University of 
transferred from another institution, is registered in the upper division of Co- 
lumbian College. (For transfer from lower division to upper division, see page 
49.) It is assumed that he has met the requirements of the lower division Arts 
and Letters or Science curriculum. If he has not, he must begin to make up 


his deficiencies immediately upon admission and continue to carry courses to 
this end until all requirements are met 


* Credit is not given for courses elected in Health, 
t See page 48 for foreign language requirement 
1 See page 48 for physical education requirement 


$ This requirement may be satisfied by 6 hours of Mathematics, by 3 hours of Mathematics plus Sta- 
tistics 51, or by 6 to 8 hours of science 


Physical Education, and Recreation. 
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THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES 


Columbian College through its upper division offers programs leading to the de- 
grees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor of Science in Med- 
ical Technology. i 
In cooperation with the School of Medicine a seven-year curriculum leading 
to the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine is offered. 


Requirements for the Degrees 
RESIDENCE 


A minimum of 30 semester hours, including at least 12 hours in the major field, 
must be completed in residence in the upper division of Columbian College. 
This requirement applies to students transferring within the University as well 
as to students transferring from other institutions. Summer work may be 
counted in residence, but in no case may the period of residence aggregate less 
than thirty weeks. Unless special permission is granted by the Dean to pursue 
Work elsewhere, the work of the senior or final year must be completed in resi- 
dence, 

For the regulation governing students who are absent from the University 
for one semester or more, see “Continuous Registration,” page 37. 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


The curriculum requirements for the Bachelor’s degrees include at least 60 se- 
Mester hours beyond those of the appropriate lower division curriculum and 
the satisfactory completion of the major. Each program must be approved by 
the major adviser and by the Dean. 

At least 24 of the last 60 hours counted toward the Bachelor's degree must 
be taken in subjects not included in the major field or department. The stu- 
dent should consult his major adviser at each registration concerning his choice 
of electives. 

Except for premedical and medical technology students, not more than 12 

Ours of professional courses (i.e., courses offered in units of the University 
other than Columbian College) may be included in the undergraduate program. 
he election of professional courses must be approved by the Dean’s Council 
Prior to registration. Ordinarily courses in Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation and technical courses in Education will not be approved toward a 
degree. 
A change in degree candidacy (e.g., from Bachelor of Arts to Bachelor of 
lence) requires the permission of the Dean. The degree requirements effective 
at the time the change is approved must be met. 

Each student must select and file with the Dean a choice of major upon en- 
‘ering the upper division. He may change the major only with the consent of 
the Dean and of the Department or committee concerned, and must meet the 
requirements for the new major which are in effect at the time the change is 
approved. 

First-group courses may be required as prerequisites to the major, but because 
of their introductory character they may not be counted as part of such pro- 
Grams. (See "Explanation of Course Numbers.") 


Sc 
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study and is under the supervision of the appropriate department and the Colun 
bian College Committee on Studies. 

The Field-of-Study Major requires no specific number of semester hours, n 
specific program of courses, and no specific quality-point index for the majo! 
although the student is required to meet the over-all general requirements for th 
degree (at least 124 semester hours with a quality-point index of at least 2.00) 
Ability to pass the Major Examination is assumed to be a convincing demon 
stration that the student possesses the breadth, depth, and quality of knowledg 
of his major usually defined in terms of semester hours, courses, grades, and í 
better-than-average quality-point index. A pamphlet on each field is obtainabll 
from the departmental chairman. The prospective student should place him 
self under the direction of the appropriate adviser immediately upon complet 
ing lower division work and beginning his junior year. 

The Field-of-Study Major places special emphasis on the intellectual develop 
ment of the individual student. Programs in the same major may vary, depend: 
ing upon the individual student's background, previous study, and aptitudes 
The student is expected to consult his adviser frequently, and the special pro 
seminar offered in the field gives him further opportunity for individual advice 
and direction in pursuing a program especially adapted to his needs and abilities 
A close student-adviser relationship is essential for the student's success unddl 
the Field-of-Study Major plan. 

The following Field-of-Study M 
Civilization, English Literature, Fre 
American Civilization, Philosophy, 
ish Language and Literature. 


ajors are offered: American Thought and 
nch Language and Literature, History, Latið 
Religion, Spanish American Literature, Spa 


PROSEMINAR IN THE MAJOR 


A proseminar is offered in each field to help the student in his reading, study 
and laboratory exercises acquire a coordinated knowledge of his field. It is! 
presentation of the content and methods of the major field as a whole throug! 
the organization and coordination of the knowledge obtained in the varioù 
formal courses in the major subject and of material not usually included in sud! 
courses. This course is not required, but, if elected, strict attendance is essential 
Six semester hours, but no qualitative grade, may be assigned. When registerel 
in this course, the student has the privilege of visiting, subject to the approve 
of the instructor, any other appropriate course offered in the College. (Regus 
attendance in a course, either for credit or as an auditor, requires registratio® 
and payment of tuition.)  Proseminars are open only to the student who b? 
been accepted as a candidate under that specific major. 


THE MAJOR EXAMINATION 


The Major Examination will normally be take 


Le n àt the close of the senior yea 
a student on a limited schedule 


may take it no earlier than one calendar ye?! 
ails to pass a Major Examination may, 

on Studies, be re-examined at a later regula 
Committee on Studies has general supervisió 
grading of Major Examinations. Major E* 


before graduation. A student who f 
the discretion of the Committee 
major-examination period. The 
of the preparation, reading, and 


aminations are held e 


ach semester on dates fixed by the department or depart- 
ments concerned, 


but in no case later than January 15 for the fall semester, May 
15 for the spring semester, and August 26 for the summer session. 


Departmental Majors 

Departmental Majors, unlike 
credit hours, required 
least 2.50 in 


Field-of-Study Majors, are defined in terms of 
courses, and the attainment of a quality-point index of at 
all second-group courses taken in the major field. The minimum 
Specific requirements for Departmental Majors are listed below the staff of in- 
Struction of the department concerned The Chairman of the Department, or 
designated departmental adviser, should be consulted at registration concerning 
the student's program of courses; and the entire program, including electives, 
must be approved by the Department. The student is also expected to consult 
the Chairman or adviser in all matters affecting his program of studies, such as 
changes, substitutions, or withdraw als, and especially concerning his progress in 
his courses. A close student-adviser relationship is desirable. 

Departmental N 
and Theory: 
Dramatic Art; 


fajors are offered in the following: Anthropology; Art History 
Biology; Botany; Chemistry; Classical Archeology and Greek: 
Economics: Fine Arts; Geography; Geology; Germanic Languages 
and Literatures: Journalism; Latin; Mathematical Statistics; Mathematics; Music 
(Music History and I iterature, Music Theory, Applied Music); Physics; Polit- 
ical Science; Psychology; Regional Science; Russian Language and Literature; 


Sociology: Speech; Speech Pathology and Audiology; Urban and Regional Devel- 
opment: Zoology. 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 


In Cooperation with the University Hospital and the Department of Pathology of 
the Schoo] of Medicine, Columbian College offers work leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology, the fourth year of which (12 cal- 
endar Months) is spent at the University Hospital. 


_ A candidate for this degree must: (1) Comp 
riculum in the | 


College require 


lete the Medical Technology cur- 
ower division of Columbian College. (2)Fulfill the Columbian 
ments for the degree, including 30 semester hours of residence 
(the junior Year) in the upper division. In the junior year Microbiology 211 * 
and 212 are required; all or most of the remair 
from nonscience courses, i.e. 
month Medical Technology C 
Which constitutes the major. 

Each candid 
nolog 


hing courses should be selected 
social studies, arts. etc (3) Complete the 12- 
ourse in the University Hospital (senior year), 
ajor, with an attainment of a quality-point index of 2.50. 


ate must make application to take the 12-month Medical Tech- 
at the University Hospital; this should be done early in the junior 
admission to the Columbian College degree program does not 
acceptance into the Medical Technology Course, George Washington 
University students are given preference. 

A number of schol 
dents e 


y Course 
year, While 
assure 


arships are provided by the University Hospital for the stu- 
ourth (senior) year of the degree program 
er information 


nrolled in the f 


For furth 


concerning the Medical Technology program call 
331-6386. E 


* T. 
Th n - : 
* Prerequisite 9f Chemistry 52 is waived for Medical Technologv students 
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The Graduate Division 


THE GRADUATE DIVISION offers programs leading to the degrees of Master of 
Arts, Master of Science, and Master of Fine Arts. 

In cooperation with the School of Medicine, a five-vear program is offered 
which leads to the combined degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Med- 
icine. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Requirements for admission to the Graduate Division are stated on page 43. 


DEFINITION OF THE MASTER'S WORK 


The study leading to a Master's degree is 
knowledge, usually in the stude 
arly method. 

The student must satisfy cert 
residence, ability to read an 


a comprehensive survey of an area of 
nt's undergraduate field, with emphasis on schol- 


ain minimum requirements as to preparation, 
approved modern foreign (European) language, and 
courses taken; but these requirements, while essential, are regarded primarily à$ 
qualifying measures. The student's knowledge of his field, as demonstrated by 
his thesis and by the results of his Master's Examination (together with such 
other examination involving special skills or techniques as the department or thé 


Committee on Studies may require), is the basis upon which the Master's degre? 
is conferred. 


MASTER OF ARTS 


Graduate work leading to the degree of Master of Arts is offered in the follow 


ing fields: 
American Literary and Cultural History Mathematical Statistics 
Anthropology Mathematics 
Art History and Criticism Microbiology 
Biochemistry Museology 
Biology Pharmacology 
Botany Philosophy 
Chemistry Physics 
Economics 


Political Science 


English and American Literature Psychology 


English Literature 


Religion 
French Language and Literature Religious Education 
Geography Sociology 
Geology Spanish American Literature 
Germanic Languages and I iteratures Spanish Language and Literature 
History 


, 
Speech Pathology and Audiolofa 
Urban and Regional Developme 
Zoology 


Latin American Civilization 

Linguistics 

Special programs involving coordinated work 
may be arranged with the approval of the 
lumbian College Committee on Studies. 


60 


nl 
in two or more departme® 
departments concerned and the 
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MASTER OF SCIENCE 


Graduate work leading to the degree of Master of Science is offered in the fol- 
lowing fields: 


Anatomy Mathematics 
Biochemistry Microbiology 
Biology Pharmacology 
Botany Physics 
Chemistry Physiology 
Geochemistry Psychology 
Geology Zoology 


Mathematica] Statistics 


Special programs involving coordinated work in two or more departments 
"m be arranged with the approval of the departments concerned and the Co- 
umbian College Committee on Studies. 


Gu MASTER OF SCIENCE AND DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 
Students in the 


of Science 
the gr. 


School who wish to apply for the combined degrees of Master 
and Doctor of Medicine must meet the requirements for admission to 
aduate division of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. They must 
* recommended by the chairman of the department and by the deans of Colum- 
‘an College and the School of Medicine. 
iter of Science program consists of a minimum of 30 semester hours 
- A maximum of 12 semester hours of credit for graduate level courses 
do ean as a part of the medical curriculum (and not already applied toward 


M lor's degree) will be allowed in fulfillment of the requirements of the 
“aster of Science degree 


MASTER OF FINE ARTS 


Graduate Work 
fields of paintin 


the field of Dr 


IS offered leading to the degree of Master of Fine Arts in the 
8, sculpture, or ceramics (see the Department of Art) and in 
amatic Art (see the Department of Speech and Drama). 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
RESIDENCE 
Normally, 
( Ollege js 
Work 
hours 


an academic year of residence in the graduate division of Columbian 
: required, i.e., completion of a minimum of 30 semester hours of 
Including the thesis, which is counted as the equivalent of 6 semester 
Case may mune work Summer work may be counted in residence, but in no 
more than » xg of residence aggregate less than twenty-seven weeks. Not 
May be titan emester hours (which must be approvd in advance by the Dean) 
May not be *- another school or division of this University, and such work 
Master's DNE EE. toward both a degree in that school or division and the 

sree In Columbian College. No part of the minimum requirement 
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may be taken elsewhere. All work for the degree of Master of Arts, Master of 
Science, or Master of Fine Arts must be completed within a maximum of three 
years, unless the Dean's Council considers the circumstances so unusual as to 
justify an extension of time. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


Grades are indicated as A, excellent; B, satisfactory: C, low pass; F, unsatisfac- 
tory; J, incomplete. CR indicates credit. 

The grade of A must be attained in at least 6 semester hours of course re 
quirements for the degree. 


An over-all quality-point index of 3.25 must be achieved in course require 
ments for the degree for graduation. A student whose scholarship is unsatisfac 
tory may be suspended by the Dean upon recommendation of the department 
under which the student is working. A Master's candidate who does not achieve 
a 2.75 quality-point index on the first 15 hours of work or thereafter (including 
prerequisite courses) will be automatically suspended. 

Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the symbol 7 (incomplete) or the 
symbol W (authorized withdrawal) will be recorded. The symbol 7 indicates 
that a satisfactory explanation has been given the instructor for the student? 
failure to complete the required work of the course. It may not be assigned if 
the case of extended absence from the class. Although the instructor normally 
will set a shorter period within which the "incomplete" must be made up, F 
time cannot be longer than one calendar year except by written permission 0 
the Dean's Council. An "incomplete" which is not removed within one cal 
endar year, or within the shorter period prescribed by the instructor, is auto 
matically changed to an F. An "incomplete" cannot be removed by reregister 
ing for the course. 


PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


The student’s program of studies must be outlined in detail at the beginning of 
his work, in triplicate, on forms available at the Office of the Dean. Each pre 
gram is subject to the approval of the department and the appropriate membé 
of the Committee on Studies. The program may be revised, but any change 
necessitates a repetition of the procedures just described ; 

The candidate for the Master's degree ordinarily may specialize exclusivell 
in the field of his choice. Any student, however, whose undergraduate training 
does not include at least one full year of work in each of the following areas 9 
study: (1) mathematics or science (with or without laboratory), (2) social scr 
ence, and (3) the humanities (literature, philosophy, art, music, or religion) 
must make up this deficiency in his general education before being admitted q 
candidacy for the Master of Arts degree. This last provision does not app% 
to candidates for the Master of Science degree. 

Courses numbered from 1 to 100 m 
degrees, but may in certain inst 
At least 6 semester hours of t 
taken in courses numbered over 200. 
may be credited toward the degree, 


ay not be credited toward the Master 
ances be required as a basis for advanced work 
he course work required for the degree must 

Courses numbered between 100 and 2 
if completion of additional work has 
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certified by the appropriate officer of instruction. (See "Explanation of Course 
Numbers." ) 

A student who expects to continue his studies for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy after receiving the Master's degree is strongly advised to plan his 
Program from the beginning so that work for the lower degree will constitute 
the initial stage of the doctoral discipline and, upon completion, will admit him 
to full status in the Graduate Council 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE RE QUIREMENT 


Before being admitted to candidacy the student must show that he has a read- 
ing knowledge (certified by the appropriate foreign language department) of at 
least one foreign language, selected by the department or committee under which 
he is studying. A student whose field is a modern foreign language or literature 
may not offer that language in satisfaction of the reading-knowledge require- 
ment. Any candidate who chooses to meet the language requirement in French, 
German, Russian, or Spanish and has not passed the language examination by 
the end of 15 attempted semester hours must register for French 49, German 47 
or 49, Russian 47 or 49, or Spanish 49, as part of his next registration. The 
Master's reading examination is given at the beginning and end of each of these 
Courses and, if the course is offered in the summer, at the end of the term. No 
Student will be permitted to take the examination after three unsuccessful at- 
lempts. Those enrolled in French 49, German 49, Russian 49, or Spanish 49 
Who pass the first examination are excused from the course and will receive a 
refund of tuition. Students who expect to take a reading examination in any 
approved language other than French, Russian, Spanish, or German should 
notify the Dean at the time of registration. 


tudents are reminded of the necessity for early satisfaction of this requirement, 


n ; a : i i 
'ormally not later than the end of the first semester of registration for the 
degree, 


ADMISSION TO € ANDIDACY 


A Student must be admitted to candidacy before he begins the last half of his 
Work for the Master's degree, i.e., not later than the completion of 15 semester 
oai ur UE courses. Application for admission to candidacy is made on a 
ate repr qued at the Office of the Dean, and must be approved by the appropri- 
Wahine Ce of the department or committee and by the Dean. If a pro- 
the = APN neem in his previous academic work, has not substantially satisfied 
defined acre for the Master's degree, including the undergraduate major as 
candidacy t e appropriate department or committee, he will not be admitted to 
laa te an such deficiency has been made up. He may make up his de- 
is d y electing appropriate courses in addition to those counted toward 
egree, 


THE THESIS 


The the 


Sis may be of a research, expository, critical, or creative type. The main 
Purpose ? 


of a Master's thesis is to demonstrate the student's ability to make inde- 
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pendent use of the information and training acquired through his other disci- 
plines, and to furnish objective evidence of his constructive powers in his chosen 
field. Registration for the thesis must be no later than the beginning of the final 
year of preparation, unless the professor in charge of the thesis permits registra- 
tion at the beginning of the final semester The choice of the thesis subject 
must be approved by the professor in charge of the student's field and filed in 
the Office of the Dean by the date announced in the University calendar. Reg- 
istration for the thesis is ordinarily made on the basis of 3 hours for each of two 
successive semesters. In exceptional cases, and with the approval of the Dean 
of Columbian College, the student may register for the entire 6 hours during à 
single semester. The thesis in its final form, approved by the professor in charge 
and two other qualified readers, must be presented to the Dean no later than the 
date announced in the University calendar. Printed copies of detailed regula- 
tions regarding the form and reproduction of the thesis are available in the Office 
of the Dean. 

Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the academic 
year of registration, to the advice and direction of the member of the faculty 
under whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis is unfinished an addr 
tional successive academic year may be granted without further tuition payment. 
However, the student must maintain continuous registration during this addr 
tional year by paying the continuous registration fee. If the preparation of the 
thesis extends beyond the two-year period the student must register for the entire 
6 hours of thesis again and pay tuition as for a repeated course. 


THE MASTER'S EXAMINATION 


In addition to other examinations, if required, the candidate must pass a general 
written Master's Examination on the major subject. Examinations are held of 
dates fixed by the department or committee, but in no case later than January 
15 for the fall semester, May 15 for the spring semester, and August 26 for thé 
summer session. A candidate who fails to pass the Master's Examination may: 
in exceptional circumstances and with the specific approval of the Committe 
on Studies, repeat the examination, but only after the lapse of one semester 
If he fails a second time, no further opportunity to take the examination will b 
permitted. 


Faculty—Academic Year 1965-66 


— — 


Professors J.G. Allee, Jr., T.F. Andrews (Visiting), Joseph Aschheim, Jay Barto? 
II (Visiting), Philip Bell, J.W, Brewer, M.F. Brewer, H.F. Bright, A.E. Burm 
Elizabeth Burtner, Paul Calabrisi, W.E. Caldwell, R.D. Campbell, G.V. Caf 
roll, I.H. Cisin, W.G. Clubb, J.H. Coberly, C.W. Cole, J.W. Coughlan, Milto? 
Crane, W.C. Davis, R.H. Davison, V.J. DeAngelis, A.H. Desmond, J.L. Finat 
Bernard Gordon (Visiting Research), *Wood Gray, A.M. Griffin, RO 
Hanken, I.B. Hansen, R.C. Haskett, G.F. Henigan, Jr., P.H. Highfill, Jr., HH 
Hobbs, T.W. Holland, Thelma Hunt, t Herbert Jehle. E H. Johnson, R.G. Jonë 


*On sabbatical leave fall semester 1965-66 
t On sabbatical leave 1965-66. 
+ On leave of absence 1965-66. 
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Norman Kaplan (Visiting), E.L. Kayser. J.C. King, D.C. Kline, G.M. Koehl, 
W.H. Kraus, Solomon Kullback, J.F. Latimer, Thelma Lavine, H.L. LeBlanc, 
LP. I eggette, *W.K. Legner, B.I. Levy, J.B. Levy, Edwin Lewis, C.D. Linton, 
G.L. Lippitt, T.P.G. Liverman, Kurt London. W.A. MacDonald, Gordon 
Macgregor (Resear h), H.G. Mandel, G.E McSpadden, Florence Mears, H.M. 
Merriman. tR.H. Moore, Edith Mortensen, J.N. Mosél. S.C. Munson, W.H. 
Myers, C.R. Naeser. N.D. Nelson, Benjamin Nimer, R.C. Parlett. T.M. Peery, 
T.P. Perros, C.W. Pettit, E.L. Phillips, R.E. Purcell, J.P. Reesing, Jr., Mary 
Louise Robbins. Carol St. Cyr, M.W. Schein (Visiting), William Schmidt. Wil- 
son Schmidt, R.P. Sharkey. E.S. Shepard, J.R. Sizoo, Loretta Stallings, R.W. 
Stephens, E.L. Stevens, R.B. Stevens, C.T. Stewart, Jr., Rafael Supervía, D.M. 
Taylor (Visiting) Geza Teleki, I.R. Telford, R.B. Thompson, C.S. Tidball, 
C.R. Treadwell, B.D. Van Evera, Samuel Van Valkenburg (Visiting), L.A. 
Vigneras, R.C. Vincent, +R.D. Walk, +R.H. Walker, Jr., D.S. Watson, RL. 


Weintraub, D.G. White, R.K. White, N.A. Wiegmann, R.E. Wood, S.N. 
Wrenn 


Adjunct Professors J.C. Broderick, E.G. Kauffman. Charles Milton, J.W. Pierce 


Associate P 


rofessors Fred Abrams, Caroline Adams, Lewis Affronti, F.D. Allan, 
J.M. Bailey. Otto Bergmann, Lee Bielski, $Murray Brown, R.G. Brown, S.J. 
Brown, James Burks, A.E. ( laeyssens, Jr., §Louise Clubb, J.T. Davis, D.S. 
Douglas, J.A. Frey, Helmuth Fuchs (Visiting), P.F. Gallagher, R.N. Ganz, 
Jr., Michael Gasster, Lyndale George, C.J. Herber, J.W. Hillis, Mary Hol- 
man (Research), Rudolph Hugh, Eva Johnson, J.M. Kaper (Research), R.W. 
Kenny, Hewitt Kenyon, Virginia Kirkbride, A.D. Kirsch, F.C. Kurtz, L.P. 
Leite, H.W. Lilliefors, Hortense Louckes (Research), SH.R. Ludden, W.L. 
Marsh. G.E. Mazzeo, G.E. McCandlish, Muriel McClanahan, J.L. Metivier, 
Jr., Joseph Monane, C.C. Mondale, §Kittie Parker, L.B. Platt, J.W. Robb, 
H.M. Sachar, Geza Schay, R.H. Schlagel, L.E. Schlesinger (Research), F.R. 
Siegel, B.W. Smith, W.A. Smith, Jeanne Snodgrass, George Steiner, F.R. 
Tangherlini, Klaus Thoenelt, Elizabeth Tidball (Research), tW.L. Turner, 
C.E. Tuthill, G.V Vahouny, S.R. Westerlund, R.C. Willson, {Elizabeth 
Wright, Helen Yakobson, A.J. Zuchelli 


Assistant Professors A.D. Andrews II, Bette Barton, Ruth Blumenfeld, R.R. 


to 
to 


O 

Q 

€ 
* 


Bonato (Research), A.D. Britt, Thomas Burns, E.A Caress, Gayle Clapp, 
J.L. Cole, R.R. Columbus, Charles Elliott, Nicolae Filipescu, Beverly Fincher, 
M.G. Gallagher, A.R. Gassaway, W.B. Griffith, Gloria Hammack, Lois Ham- 
mer, J.M. Harrison, Dagmar Henney, P.P. Hill, §Robert Honeygosky, Ching- 
Yao Hsieh, S.J. Hunter, G.P. Huvé, Ruth Krulfeld, B.J. Leach, R.K. Lewis, 
W.F.E. Long II, H.T. Lu, Margaret McIntyre, F.L. Minn, Margaret Montzka, 
J.A. Morgan, Jr., Elizabeth Ney man, Mary Norton, G.A. Olkhovsky, H.R. 
Page, Robert Parris, H.N. Peskin, Vaclav Pfeffer, C.H. Pfuntner, Judith Plotz, 
Nadine Popluiko, Francisco Prats, J.A. Quitslund, R.W. Rafuse, Jr., Bernard 

eich, Charles Rice, **R.M. Riggs, |R.C. Rutledge, Paul Sadagursky, K.R. 
Sanders, Victoria Sandor, L.C. Schaefer, S.O. Schiff, Lois Schwoerer, D.E. 
On sabbatica 


n sabbatic 
n sabbatic 


1 leave fall semester 1965-66 

al leave 1965-66 

^ al leave Spring semester 1965-66 

"« Cave of absence 1965-66 

jn Im of absence fall semester 1965-66. 96566 
#6, Pbbatical leave fall semester, on leave of absence spring semester 1965-66. 


n leave of absence spring semester 1965-66 
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Silber, Carl Steiner, R.E. Stockton, R.H. Tanck (Research), D.H. Teller, R.E. 
Thomas, W.H. Venable, Jr., Dewey Wallace, Jr., G.C. Y. Wang, R.L. Wil- 
liams, H.E. Yeide, Jr. 


Instructors Donna Abbey, Maria Arcuri, A.N, Athanason, Dorothy Betz, Lydia 
Blanchard, J.W. Boettjer, Diana Bronte, Daniel Bures, Elizabeth Burkley, Joan 
Caton, Janet Collins, Anne Cordero, Ruth Cox, Clyde Dease, Barbara Dun- 
ham, Arlyn Edelman, Norma Engberg, Mohammad Fatemi, H.I. Gates, J.R: 
Greenya, F.O. Griffith, Lilien Hamilton, Julia Hicks, D.R. Janis, J.K. Kern 
T.W. Koontz, Marlyn Korin, Judith I efkowitz, Nicholas Letsou, R.F. Marler 
Jr., *Kathleen Mason, F.W McElroy, Mary McHenry, Gertrue Mitchell, 
George Rabchevsky, Joan Regnell, Margaret Reuss, J.R. Roman, Jr., H.A 
Sims, Nan Smith, Cecilia Uribe 


COMMITTEES + 


LOWER DIVISION 


THE DEAN'S COUNCIL 1 
1966: Eva Johnson, T.P.G. I iverman 


1967: R.G. Jones, Elizabeth Neyman 
1968: J.M. Harrison, R.H Schlagel 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


G.M. Koehl (Chairman), C.J. Herber, J.C. King, Margaret Montzka, J.R 
Roman, Jr., R.L. Williams 


COMMITTEE ON SCHOI ARSHIP 


W.L. Turner (Chairman), R.G. Hanken, J.C King, Muriel McClanahan, JH 
Metivier, Jr., Edith Mortensen, R.C. Vincent 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


G.M. Koehl (Chairman), J. 
Smith, Loretta Stallings, 
Williams 


C. King, J.L. Metivier, Jr., J.R. Roman. Jr., WA 
W.L. Turner, R.C. Vincent, S.R. Westerlund, R& 


UPPER AND GRADUATE DIVISIONS 
THE DEAN'S COUNCIL 1 


1966: Klaus Thoenelt, A.J. Zuchelli 
1967: C.J. Herber, J.N. Mosél 
1968: R.N. Ganz, B.J. Leach 


On leave of absence 1965-66 
The dean of Columbian Co 


~+ 


llege of Arts and Sciences is 
$ 


an ex officio member of all commit 


f Elected by the Faculty 
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` JING 
COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDI 
, PP. H R.G. Jones, D.G. 
C.W. Cole (Chairman), Edith Mortensen (Secretary), P.P. Hill, 
White 
COMMITTEE ON THE USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH 


iel McClanahan, 
R.H. Moore (Chairman), J.G. Allee, Jr., G.I Henigan, Jr., Muriel McClanaha 
R.C. Willson 


COMMIT TEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


'rriman, S.N. Wrenn 
W.F. Long (Chairman), Louise Clubb, J.A Frey, H.M. Merriman, 


COMMITTEI ON STUDIES 


à "Blanc, Wil- 
C.D. Linton (Chairman). A.H. Desmond. P.H Highfill, Jr., H.I LeBlanc 
liam Schmidt 


COMMITTEE ON LINGUISTIC STUDY 


> >. King, G.E. Mc- 
J.G» Allee, Jr. (c hairman), W.G. Clubb, P.F. Gallagher, J.C. King, G 
Spadden, N.D. Nelson 


COMMITTEE ON GRADUATE FELLOWSHIP PROGRAMS 


stephens, A.J. Zuchelli 
JC. King (Chairman), J.F. I atimer, B.J. Leach, R.W. Stephens, A.J 


THE GRADUATE COUNCIL 


Dean A.E. Burns 


INTRODUCTION 


THE GRADUATE COUNCIL offers a program of advanced study and research lead 
ing only to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. It was established in 1930 Id 
replace the Graduate School which had formerlv administered work for thé 
Master's as well as the Doctor's degrees. The Graduate Council provides 4 
doctoral discipline which moves freely across administrative lines dividing dë 
partments of instruction or fields of study. It gives personal supervision to 3 
limited number of students, each of whom has his own consultative committe& 
examinations, and research direction 


ADMISSION PROCEDURE 


For admission to doctoral work the student must possess adequate preparation 
for advanced study, together with acceptable personal qualities and a capacit 
for creative scholarship. Adequate preparation presupposes a satisfactory Bach 
elor's degree in the same general field as that proposed for doctoral study. StU 
dents beginning the first year of graduate studv who plan to work towards tht 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy may be given provisional status in the Graduat 
Council. However, if these students wish. and if the Dean of the Gradual 
Council so advises, they may register for the Master’s degree in the liberal arf 
college (Columbian College of Arts and Sciences) or in the School of Gover 
ment, Business, and International Affairs during the first year and apply fo 
transfer to full status in the Council upon completion of 24 semester hours 
approved graduate work. Students with one year of acceptable graduate woth 
from another approved institution, may be admitted to full status. 


Application forms may be obtained from the Office of the Dean of the Grat 
uate Council. The form must be filled out completely and returned with th 
application fee of $25. together with a recent photograph, signed by the af 
plicant. At the time of filing the application, the student should request tha! 
transcripts of all previous academic training be sent to the Office of the Dea® 
together with letters of recommendation. Fach application, with transcripts an 
letters, is examined by a committee Which, if the applicant is accepted, const" 
tutes his consultative committee. This committee supervises all aspects of 
student's program and work leading to the General Examination. 
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REGISTRATION PROCEDURE 


An applicant, upon receiving a letter of admission from the Graduate Council, 
IS eligible to register at the beginning of the next semester. Doctoral students 


come directly to the Graduate Council Office to begin their registration process 
each semester. 


PLAN OF WORK 


The discipline for the degree is divided into three stages. (1) The first year of 
graduate study 


y constitutes the initial stage, either in the Graduate Council on 
Provisional status, or in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences or the School 
of Government, Business, and International Affairs enrolled as a Master's candi- 
date intending to gain full status in the Council *. (2) Full status in the Coun- 


cil follows completion of the first vear of graduate study and culminates in the 
General Examination 


of .À particular project 
Written dissertation, 


(3) The final stage is given to research and investigation 

in a special field, the presentation of the findings in a 

and the Final Examination. 

LANGUAGE REQUIREMENT 

French . E. 
rench and German are the normally required languages. However. € hinese, 
ussian, Spanish, and other languages important to the student’s research inter- 

est may be approved by the consultative committee to supplant either French or 


German. 

The language requirement may be satisfied by passing examinations or by 
S ar »1 » 
(p eMactorily completing the appropriate reading courses for nonmajor students 


Tench 49, German 49. Russian 49, Spanish 49). However. in a foreign area 


Or |: , : 3 

: language specialty (e.g. Sino-Soviet area or Latin-American area) the con- 
Sultative pr : . s 2:8 
> tative committee will require intensive language training and proficiency in 
ne ete 


appropriate languages. 

lt the Student elects to meet the requirement by taking examinations, the 
ec = i» Dean will make the necessary arrangements whenever the student 
ginninte meh The examination in one language must be passed by the be- 
p S the second semester following admission; the examination in the sec- 


Ond lano. | 
| d language must be passed well before the completion of work for the Gen- 
eral Examination, 


THE FIRST YEAR OF STUDY 


he dent who enters the Graduate Council on provisional status to undertake 
mittee If th of graduate study has his program planned by a consultative com- 

à € first year of work is taken in Columbian College of Arts and Sci- 
School of Government, Business, and International Affairs prepara- 
ler's Program 4 full Status, Graduate Council advisers aid in planning the Mas- 
'atisfactory "à O fit the work into the doctoral program of the student. Upon 
tatus. Stude mpletion of the first year, the student is eligible to apply for full 
"van ents Who have completed a year of satisfactory graduate work at 
ounces are also eligible to apply directly for full status in the Graduate 


ences or the 
Ory to gaini 
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STUDY FOR THE GENERAL EXAMINATION 


At the beginning of the student's full status. 
signed to direct his work in an integr 
or six in number, deemed nec 


the consultative committee is as- 
ated group of fields of learning, usually five 
essary to insure his breadth of knowledge, as well 
as to support the dissertation project in his central field. Members of the con- 
sultative committee advise the student concerning the scope and content of these 
supporting fields, and assist him in preparation for 

This advanced study in full status does not ent 
year of graduate courses and seminars. 
essary in some cases; in any event, the consultative committee determines 
whether such additional course work is needed, and if so, how much. In this 
stage of the work the main emphasis in prep 
mittee members and independent study, 
tion is the test of the student's ability 
toral discipline. 

The examination is a series of w 
two weeks. The major portion of 
covering one of the fields of study 
the examination are satisfactory 


his examination in them. 
ail the taking of a second full 
Additional course work may not be nec 


aration is on conferences with com 
Performance in the General Examina- 
to enter upon the final stage of his doc 


ritten tests usually extending over a period of 
a day is given to each part of the examination 
on the student's program. If the results of 


the student is admitted as a doctoral candidate, 
to pursue his specialized study and research under 


the supervision of a membef 
of the Council. 


RESEARCH, THE DISSERTATION, AND THE FINAL EXAMINATION 

After the student has been admitted as a doctoral candidate and his research 
program has been arranged, he is responsible to the member of the Council who 
directs his research project. The consultative committee, in keeping with tra 
dition, goes out of existence with the successful completion of the General EX 
amination. The committee, however, can make recommendations either to thé 
student or the research director, for the period following the General Examina 
tion—but cannot impose these as advance requirements. In special instances a 
advisory committee (which may or may not correspond in personnel with thé 
previous consultative committee) may be convened to consider major questions 
concerning the program of a given student in the period after the General EX 
amination. Generally, such a committee would be named by the Dean at thé 
request of the research director. The responsibility for the program betwee? 
examinations rests with the director of research, with the understanding thal 
whenever a director and co-director arrangement obtains. that member on thé 
permanent staff of the University shall have final responsibility on matters & 
policy and program. The director of re 
require further course work, w here circumstances warrant such action. 

The candidate may enjoy unrestricted use of all the academic facilities of tl* 
University. When necessary, the Gr 
ing the candidate to some other 
study in connection with his docto 

The doctoral dissertation is re 
perform scholarly research 
tion subject and pl 
the General Ex 
and before his 


^ i y 
search and the advisory committee m4 


aduate Council makes provision for send 
institution, library, or laboratory for speci? 
ral investigation. 

quired of all candidates as evidence of ability t 
and to interpret its results. The student's dissert® 
an must be approved by the 
amination committee, after the ¢ 
actual research is begun. 


director and two members ® 
'eneral Examination is pass 
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THE DISSERTATION 


A dissertation is required as evidence of ability to perform scholarly research and 
to interpret and present its results. 

No later than the date specified in the calendar the candidate must submit to 
the Dean three complete copies of the dissertation and two original copies of an 
abstract (not to exceed 600 words) of his dissertation. One copy of the abstract 
is for inclusion in the Abstracts of Doctoral Dissertations issue of the Univer- 
sity Bulletin; the other is sent to University Microfilms, Inc., for inclusion in 
their monthly publication "Dissertation Abstracts" which is distributed nationally. 


One copy of the dissertation is also sent to University Microfilms, Inc., where 
the master negative microfilm is retained. A positive microfilm copy is sent by 
University Microfilms. Inc., to the Library of Congress for their file. Printed 
Copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction of the dis- 
Sertation, preparation of the abstract, and services offered by University Micro- 
films, Inc., are available in the Office of the Dean. The successful candidate 
for the doctorate is required, before receiving his degree, to pay a fee to cover 
the expense of printing the abstract of his dissertation, and for the basic service 
rendered by University Microfilms, Inc Accepted dissertations, with accom- 
Panying drawings, become the property of the University and are deposited in 
the University Library, where the duplicate copies are bound and made avail- 
able for circulation. Permission to publish or adapt material in them must be 
Secured from the Dean 


FINAL EXAMINAT ION 


When the completed dissertation has been approved by the director of research 
and by two other members of the Council, and submitted to the Office of the 
Dean, the candidate is presented for his final examination. This examination 
IS Oral and open to the public. The committee of examiners includes not only 
members of the Council competent in the research field or in closely related 
Subjects, but also at least two qualified experts from other research institutions 
TOUght to the University to participate in the examination. If the candidate 
Satisfies the examining committee concerning the high quality and originality of 
I5 contribution to knowledge as well as his mastery of the scholarship and 
research techniques of his field, the Council recommends him for the degree of 
9ctor of Philosophy. 


FIELDS OF RESEARCH 


wre following fields of research have been authorized by the Graduate Council 
a se in which doctoral investigations and dissertations may be undertaken. 
of Parting fields of study required of all candidates for the degree of Doctor 
Mittee amid are specified for each individual student by his consultative com- 
s ¢fore admission to study under the Council. 
t 2 Lis list of fields is subject to such changes as the educational resources of 
quiries ad may direct. The prospective student may address preliminary in- 
c arge Bore his research interests to the member ot the Council who is in 
€ field, or to the Dean of the Graduate Council. 
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LITERATURES AND LANGUAGES 

American 

Fiction Coberly 
American Thought and Culture 

This program combines work in Literature and History 


Material Culture of the United St 
conjunction with members of th 
Smithsonian Institution) 


ates (Directed by Professor Robert H. Walker in 
e staff of the Museum of History and Technology, 


Social Themes in Literature 


Walker 
English 
(1) Sixteenth Century Drama; (2) Seventeenth Century Drama e 
Seventeenth Century Literature Reesing 
(1) Eighteenth Century Literature: (2) History of English Drama Highfill 
Twentieth Century Literature Linton 
Germanic 
(1) German Classicism: (2) German Romanticism Thoenelt 
(1) German Realism; (2) Twentieth Century German Literature — ae 


Linguistic Analysis Allee, King 
(1) Middle High German Language and Literature; (2) Early New 
High German Language and Literature 


Legnef 
Old High German Language and Literature King 
Old Norse Language and Literature Allee 
Romance 
(1) Old and Middle French Literature; (2) Romance Philology Vigneras, Burks 
French Renaissance Burks 
Seventeenth Century French Literature Clubb 
Eighteenth Century French Literature -————— 


(1) Nineteenth Century French Literature; (2) Symbolism in Modern 
French Poetry 


Frey 

Modern French Literature Frey, Clubb 
(1) Old Spanish Language; (2) Romance Philology; (3) Linguistics McSpadde? 
(1) Medieval Spanish Literature; (2) Literature of the , 

Siglo de Oro McSpadden, Abrams 
(1) Eighteenth Century Spanish Literature; (2) Nineteenth Century 

Spanish Literature : Mazzeo 
Modern Spanish Literature Supervia, Robb 
Spanish American Literature 


Robb 

el í— A r e) 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 
American Thought and C ulture 
(See Literatures and Languages) 
Economics 
Econometrics M. Brow? 
Economic History Sharkey 
Economic Policy 


Watson 
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Economic Theory 

Economics of Higher Education 
History of Economic Thought 
International Economics 
International Finance 
Methodology of Economics 
Money and Banking 

National Income 

Natural Resources Policy 
Public Finance 

Soviet Economics 
Transportation 


History 


British 
English and Renaissance 
European 
European: Diplomatic since 1815 
European: Nationalism 
European: Russian and Soviet 
History of Land Legislation 
Istory of Religion in the United States 
atin American 
Medieval 
Modern Near East 
United States: Diplomatic 
United States: Political 
United States: (1) Social; (2) Economic 


International Relations 


The Program in International Relations includes work under the 
"ePartments of Economics, History, and Political Science 
S; Inese-Far Eastern Affairs 
Ino-Soviet Area 


Political Science 


(omparative Government and Political Theory 
rational Law: (1) War and Neutrality; (2) Arbitration 
nto national Politics 
nternational Politics and Organization 
niernational Relations 
‘rational Relations, especially American Foreign Policy 
The Political Process; (2) Political Controls Over 
a ministrative Agencies 
ited States: (1) The Legislative Process; (2) Governmental 
Tganization and Administration 


Psychology 


Clinical 
Comparative 
Xperimenta] 
nne] 


Stewart, Watson 
Cartter 

Burns 

Schmidt 


Polak, Young, de Vries 


Aschheim 
Kendrick 
M. Brewer 
Colm 


Kenny 

Schwoerer 

Herber 

R. Davison, Sachar 
Kayser 

Thompson 
Rasmussen 


Andrews 

R. Davison, Sachar 
Merriman 

Haskett 

Gray 


Michael 
London 


Kraus 
J. Brewer 
Nimer 
Haviland 


LeBlanc 


Hunt, Mercer, Phillips, Levy, Silber 


Caldwell 


Walk, Finan, Caldwell, Cole, Hammer, Arnhoff 


Mosel 
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Psychometrics Mosél 
Social Schlesinger, Tuthill, Haythorn, R. White 
Visual Research Wolbarscht 


MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCES 
Biophysics 


The program in Biophysics includes work in the Physical, 
Chemical, Biological, Mathematical, and Medical Sciences 


Jehle, Yeandle, 


Gilbert, Cowie, Roberts 


Chemistry 


Analytical 

Chemistry of Natural Products 
Geochemistry 

Inorganic 

Organic 

Physical: Kinetic and Electrochemistry 
Physical Organic: Reaction Mechanisms 
Physical: Solubilities 


Geology 


Geochemistry 
Geomorphology 
Marine 
Paleontology 
Stratigraphy 
Structural 


Mathematics 


Algebra: Finite Groups 

Algebra: Matric Theory 

Analysis: Functional Analysis 
Analysis: Infinite Series 

(1) Geometry; (2) Orbital Dynamics 
Mathematical Logic 

Topology 


Physics 


Atmospheric 

Behavior of Electrons in Solids 

Biophysics; Theoretical: (1) Quantum Mech 
Physics; (3) Relativity 

Electron Optics 

Experimental Biophysics 

(1) Experimental Nuclear; (2) Radioactivity 

General Relativity 

Nuclear 

Theoretical 

Theoretical: Aerodynamics 

Theoretical and Experimental 


anics; (2) Molecular 


Schmidt 
Majot 
Naeser, Siegel 


Naeser, Perros, D. White 


Wrenn 
Wood 


- ——'- 


Van Everi 


Naeser, Siegel 
Teleki 

Pierce 
Kauffmaf 
Teleki 

Platt 


—— n 
Wiegmanf 
Livermaft 
Mears 

Bell 

Nelson 
Kenyot 


Clark 
Hobbs 


Jehle 
Marton 
Yeandk 
—_ 
Tangherlin 
prats 
Bergmani 
Frenkie 
Zuchell 
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Statistics 

(1) Biometrics; (2) Design of Experiments Greenhouse 
Econometrics M. Brown 
Information Theory Kullback 
Muitivariate Analysis Geisser 
Operations Analysis Bright, Lilliefors 
Sampling Bright 
Statistical Inference Kupperman 
MEDICAL SCIENCES 

Anatomy 

Embryology Allan 
Gross Anatomy Telford 
Histology 


Telford, L. Johnson 
Human Genetics 
Neuroanatomy 


T. Johnson 
Neuro-ophthalmology von Sallmann 
Physica] Anthropology T. Stewart 
Biochemistry 
Amino Acid Metabolism Udenfriend 
Animal Nutrition a ee 
Biochemistry of Cancer Greenfield 
Carbohydrate Metabolism B 
(1) Chemistry and Metabolism of Carbohydrates; (2) Biochemistry 
. Of Tissue Culture Bailey 
,istry and Metabolism of Lipids Vahouny 
C *mistry and Metabolism of Proteins ——— 
Complex Lipids Brady 
ntermediary Metabolism Mertz, Seegmiller 
-Ipids Treadwell 
Metabolism of Purines and Pyrimidines Anderson 
fetabolic Relationships of Insulin Grant 


Totein Biosynthesis 


Protein Metabolism Rabinovitz, Kern 


Tissue Respiration = 
Microbiology 
Bacterial Physiology and Nutrition jew c 
*terminative Bacteriology -— 
mmunology ) Surgalla, Wright, Parlett 
mmunochemistry Affronti, Ward 
Intestinal Microbiology; (2) Immunology: Antigenic Analysis Griffin 
edica] Parasitology "Reich 
Icrobia] Chemistry Reich 
Icrobia] Pharmacology ser 
Icrobia] Physiology enn 
- Mycology; (2) Parasitology , iss, Shelokov 
irology Robbins, A. Brown, Weiss, Shelokov 
Pathology 


Comparative Pathology Peery, Miller, Allen, Duryee 
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Pharmacology 


Chemotherapy 
Drug Metabolism 
Neurohormones 


Physiology 


Applied 

Cardiovascular Physiology 
Cellular Physiology 
Endocrine Physiology 
Gastrointestinal Physiology 
Neurophysiology 
Respiratory Physiology 


BIOLOGICAL Sc "IENCES 
Biology 
Cytology 


Biophysics 


Membrane Physiology 
(See also Mathematica] and Physical Sciences ) 
Botany 


Cell Physiology 
Cytogenetics 
Microbial Genetics 
Mycology 
Paleobotany 
Photobiology 
Plant Ecology 
Plant Pathology 
Plant Physiology: 
Plant Physiology: 
Plant Taxonomy 
Plant Virology 


Microorganisms 
Vascular Plants 


Zoology 


Comparative Physiology 
Comparative Vertebrate E 
Entomology: Insect Physic 
Histophysiology 

Radiation Biology 
Taxonomy, Anatomy, and Physiology Of Mollusks 


Vertebrate: Embryology and Morphogenesis 
Vertebrate: Ichthyology 


ndocrinology 
logy 


RESIDENCE AND CONTINI 


The Graduate Council expects 
in residence, although there 


Axelrod, Brodie, Cohn, ( 


all students to work 
is no formal regul 


Goldin, Mandel, Hah 
Davison, Gillette, Mazel, Mande 
Udenfrien 


Wise 


E. Tidball 


Hertz, Alpert, l Imberger, Hagerman, Odell 


C. Tidball, Louckes, Nassel 
Leest 
Ci Tidball 


Bowman, Scoti 


C. Tidball 


Shropshire, Weintraub 
R. Stewart 

Landman 

Hacskaylo, Stevens 
Hueber 

Shropshire 

Sigafoos 

Stevens 

Hacskaylo, Weintraub 
Cathey, Weintraub 
Parker, Smith 

Kaper 


Douglas 
Leach 
Munson 
Desmond 
Schiff 
Rehder 
Hansen 
Schultz 


JOUS REGISTRATION 


on their doctoral programs 
ation concerning the minimum 
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amount of time of 


resident study either in preparation for the General Exam- 
ination or 


as a doctoral candidate engaged in doctoral research. The student 
Who undertakes either part of the doctoral program on full or limited schedule 
must, in accordance with University regulations, maintain “continuous registra- 
tion" under the Graduate Council even when the Council has granted a leave of 
absence for studv or residence elsewhere. Failure to maintain registration in 
each semester of the academic year breaks the registration of the student. In 
Such case, the student must reapply for admission to the Council. under what- 
ever new conditions. and regulations are set up by his consultative committee or 
the member of the Council who directs his research The student who has com- 
Pleted his tuition requirements, but whose graduation is deferred for any rea- 
Son, must maintain "continuous registration" by paying the "continuous regis- 
tration" fee for the semester immediately preceding the graduation at which he 
*Xpects to receive his degree. 


REGULATIONS 
Regulations ré 


] garding REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES are stated on pages 
22. , . , > 
9-23; other. University regulations, on pages 34—40 


POSTDOCTORAL STUDY 


The Council ex 
and research, 
In the Unive 
Privileges, 
istration” 


pects its graduates to continue their interests in advanced study 
and to contribute to its program. They may continue any studies 
rsity without payment of tuition, and enjoy all University library 
Such graduates are required to pay only the usual "continuous reg- 
fee in order to establish their active membership in the University. 

© use of laboratory space and equipment is contingent upon availability, and 
the cost of all laboratory or special library material is paid by the graduate. Spe- 
cial arrangements for such privileges must be made with the Dean of the Coun- 
cil well before the semester in which the graduate wishes to register. Post- 
doctoral work taken under this privilege may not be applied toward any degree 
Offered by the University. : t 


TEACHING FELLOWSHIPS AND GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS 
A limited number of teaching fellowships are assigned annually to certain de- 
can of instruction open to doctoral students registered in the Graduate 
to assist In many departments of instruction graduate assistants are appointed 
graduate in the academic program. Applicants for teaching fellowships and 
Concerne a antships should inquire directly of the chairman of the department 
äis e regarding vacancies, details of appointment, and the kind of personal 

à to be supplied for consideration. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT FELLOWSHIPS AND TRAINEESHIPS 


The Univ 


gram ersity is participating in the following Government Fellowship Pro- 
Srams: 


ships National Aeronautics and Space Administration Predoctoral Trainee- 
Graduate a Science Foundation Traineeships and Summer Fellowships for 
Fellowsh; caching Assistants, United States Public Health Service Predoctoral 

""IPS and Training Grants, and National Defense Education Act (Titles 
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IV and VI) Fellowships. 


Qualified students should write directly to the Dean 
of the Graduate Council fo 


r information and applications for these Fellowships. 


Members of the Council * 


Professors J.G. Allee, Jr., L.K. Alpert, 
Brewer, Michael Brewer, H.F. Bright, A.E. Burns, W.E. Caldwell, R.D. Camp- 
bell, W.G. Clubb, J.H. Coberly, W.C. Davis, +Clarke Davison, R.H. Davison, 
A.H. Desmond, W.R. Duryee (Research), J.L. Finan, tWood Gray, A.M. 
Griffin, I.B. Hansen, R.C. Haskett, P.H. Highfill, Jr., H.H. Hobbs, Thelma 
Hunt, |Herbert Jehle, E.L. Kayser, J.C. King, W.H. Kraus. Solomon Kull- 
back, H.L. LeBlanc, 1W.K. Legner, B.I. Levy, C.D. Linton, T.P.G. Liver- 
man, Kurt London, H.G. Mandel, G.E. McSpadden, Florence Mears, H.M. 
Merriman, F.N. Miller. Jr., J.N. Mosél, S.C. Munson, C.R. Naeser, E.S. 
Nasset (Visiting), N.D. Nelson, Benjamin Nimer, R.C. Parlett, T.M. Peery, 
T.P. Perros, E.L. Phillips, J.P. Reesing, Jr., Mary Louise Robbins, William 
Schmidt, Wilson Schmidt, R.P. Sharkey, R.B. Stevens, C.T. Stewart, Jry 
Rafael Supervía, Geza Teleki, I.R. Telford, R.B. Thompson, C.S. Tidballi 
C.R. Treadwell, B.D. Van Evera, L.A. Vigneras, TR.D. Walk, +R.H. Walker 
Jr., D.S. Watson, R.L. Weintraub, D.G. White, R.K. White, N.A. Wiegmann, 
§R.E. Wood, S.N. Wrenn 


Adjunct Professor JW. Pierce 


Joseph Aschheim, Philip Bell, J.W. 


Associate Professors Lewis Affronti, 


F.D. Allan, J.M. Bailey, Otto Bergmann, 
[Murray Brown, V.H. Cohn, Jr.. 


J.T. Davis, J.A. Frey, Rudolph Hugh, T.N: 
Johnson, J.M. Kaper (Research), Hewitt Kenyon, H.W. Lilliefors, Hortensé 


Louckes (Research), Paul Mazel, G.E. Mazzeo, L.B. Platt, J.W. Robb, L.E- 
Schlesinger (Research), Klaus Thoenelt, C.E. Tuthill, G.V. Vahouny, A: 
Zuchelli 


Assistant. Professors J.L. Cole, Lois Hammer, B.J. Leach. Francisco Prats, Mel 
vin Reich, S.O. Schiff. D.E. Silber. 


Consultants in Research * | 
A.M. Allen, R.A. Altenbern, Elizabeth Anderson, Julius Axelrod, P.W. Bows 
man, Roscoe Brady, Jr., G.M. Briggs, B.B. Brodie, Arthur Brown, Deaf 
Burk, W.R. Carroll, H.M. Cathey, J.F. Clark, Gerhard Colm, D.B. Cowles 
Margaret de Vries, F.N. Frenkiel, Seymour Geisser, D.L. Gilbert, James Gil 
lette, Abraham Goldin, N.B. Gove, R.L. Grant, R.E. Greenfield, Jr., Samuel 
Greenhouse, Edward Hacskaylo, D.D. Hagerman, F.E. Hahn, H.F. Hav 
iland, Jr., W.W., Haythorn, Roy Hertz, Francis Hueber, Leon Jacobs, L.C: 
Johnson, E.G. Kauffman, Milton Kern, Morton Kupperman, C.E. Leesé 


* Members of the Council and Consultants in Research for the academic year 1965-66 
t On sabbatical leave 1965-66, jcademic year 1965 

t On sabbatical leave fall semester 1965-66 

$ On sabbatical leave spring semester 1965-66 
|| On leave of absence 1965. 5 


66, 
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H.M. Lenhoff, R.T. Major, L.L. Marton, Margaret Mercer, Walter Mertz, 
Kittie Parker, J.J. Polak, Marco Rabinovitz, W.D. Rasmussen, H.A. Rehder, 
D.C. Rife, R.B. Roberts, L.P. Schultz, D.B. Scott, J.E. Seegmiller, Alexis 
Shelokov, W.A. Shropshire, Jr., R.S. Sigafoos, L.B. Smith, DeWitt Stetten, 
Jr., Robert Stewart, T.D. Stewart, M.J. Surgalla, Elizabeth Tidball, Sidney 
Udenfriend, E.J. Umberger, Ludwig von Sallmann, Martha Ward, Emilio 
Weiss, W.R. West, M.L. Wolbarscht, G.G. Wright, S.S. Yeandle, Jr., R.A. 
Young 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Dean F.N. Hamblin 
Assistant Deans R.E. Baker, B.S. Root 


INTRODUCTION 


IT IS THE PURPOSE OF THE SCHOOL OF EDU 


ors, and administrators for the higher ranges of educational service and to offer 
Opportunities to teachers of experience to extend their education. The School 
includes the departments of Education; Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation. It offers both graduate and undergraduate work. Other departments 
of the University provide general education and subject-matter courses needed 
for a well-balanced program of teacher education. In addition to programs of 
study leading to the degrees, the School offers nondegree programs for certifi- 


cation and affiliates with the Washington School of Psychiatry in course of- 
ferings. 


CATION to prepare teachers, counsel- 


Special curricula are provided for liberal 
and retired military pe 
teaching. The School 
gency teachers who w 
wish to renew licenses. 


arts graduates and for housewives 
rsonnel with appropriate degrees who wish to prepare for 
also provides a wide range of courses of interest to emer- 
ish to qualify for teaching certificates and teachers who 


Laboratory and clinical facilities are provided by the University Reading Cen 
ter and Speech and Hearing Clinic. In cooperation with public and private 
schools and a wide variety of social agencies ample opportunity for field expert 
ence is provided. 


The schedule of courses is 
and part-time students. 
teachers in the schools o 
commuting range may co 
up their positions. 


arranged to meet the convenience of both full-time 
By attending evening, Saturd 
f the metropolitan W 
mplete all the require 


ay, and summer classes, 
ashington area and others within 
ments for a degree without giving 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


The University began of 
in 1907 it established 
cation became the Te 
largely with teacher pr 


lering professional courses for teachers in 1904—5 and 
a Division of Education. In 1909, the Division of Edu- 
achers College Which, in its early years, was concern 
eparation on the undergraduate level. 


In 1928, the Teache 
80 


rs College became the School of Education and greatef 
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provision was made for advanced study. Since that time the graduate enroll- 
ment has steadily increased with the result that today the School has a consider- 
ably larger number of graduate than undergraduate students. 


ADVANTAGES OF STUDY IN THE NATION'S CAPITAL 


Washington is rich in the resources needed by teachers, counselors, and admin- 
Istrators to supplement classroom instruction. In addition to the library facili- 
ties of the University, the Library of Congress; the Library of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare; and many special collections provide un- 
excelled opportunities for reading and research. The operation of all branches 
of the National Government may be observed. Among the art galleries are the 
National Gallery of Art, the Corcoran Gallery of Art, the Freer Art Gallery, 
Phillips Memorial Gallery, and the National Museum. The music calendar of 
Washington is a full one, and includes concerts by the National Symphony Or- 
chestra, Philadelphia Orchestra, and the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Those 
Interested in science find many resources for study at the National Museum, the 
National Zoological Park, the United States Botanic Garden, and the Aquarium 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service, Department of the Interior. Students have 
unique opportunities to become acquainted with the work of the Office of Edu- 
Cation, the National Education Association, the American Council on Educa- 
lion, and many other national organizations with headquarters in Washington. 


EDUCATION FOR TEACHING 


Programs of study in education for teaching are based upon the assumption 
that every teacher should have a broad general education, adequate mastery of 
the content of instruction, and professional competence. 
_ The relative emphasis placed upon each of these aspects of the total educa- 
tion for teaching varies in accordance with the purposes of each program. For 
Instance, elementary school teachers, since they teach all subjects, require con- 
lent preparation of greater breadth and less specialization than scondary school 
teachers, 
_it is the view of the School of Education that an acceptable minimum educa- 
tion for teaching requires not less than four years of full-time study or the equiv- 
alent part-time study. For superior preparation teachers are urged to plan for 
ve years of full-time study or the equivalent part-time study. 
The Student may choose any one of the following three plans to achieve su- 
Perior educational preparation for teaching: 
l. Upon receiving the Bachelor's degree, he may take a teaching position and, 
E acquiring some professional experience, return to the School for graduate 
ly leading to the Master's degree. This plan enables students with Bachelor's 
*Brees to start earning immediately and, by teaching experience, to illuminate 
graduate study which will follow. However, by delaying acquisition of the 
aster’s degree the student cannot command the higher salary usually associated 
th this degree and may prejudice his opportunity for promotion. 
2. The student may choose to pursue full-time graduate study leading to the 
C degree immediately after receiving the Bachelor's degree. This plan is 
Vantage to students who wish to defer the decision to seek a Master's de- 


Wi 
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gree until completion of the undergraduate program and to students transferring 
from other institutions, whose transferred credits fit 
than into the five-year plan discussed below. 
year program enable the student to command 
considered for early promotion. 

3. For those whose professional aims 
junior year, the School offers a fix e-year 
the Bachelor’s and Master’s degr 


more readily into this’ plan 
Both this program and the five- 
à higher beginning salary and be 


are established at the beginning of the 
integrated program of study leading to 
ees conferred simultaneously. This program 
permits careful planning from the outset to meet the demands of the teaching 
position for which the student is preparing; it permits adequate mastery of the 
content of instruction in two teaching fields, 
quence of courses to the fourth and fifth ye 
academic preparation. 
possible. 


and advances the professional se- 
ars, thus providing a more adequate 
Students are advised to choose the five-vear program if 


REGULATIONS 


Regulations concerning ADMISSION, REG 


ISTRATITON, FEES AND FINANCES arë 
stated on pages 15—2 


3; other University regulations, on pages 34—40. 
AMOUNT OF WORK 


Fifteen to 17 semester hours of credit constitute a normal program. A student 
with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, with the permission of the 
Dean, enroll for 18 or 19 hours. No student may enroll for more than 19, ex- 
cept by permission of the Committee on Scholarship. 

A student employed 15 hours or less a week may carry a normal program of 
college work. 


A student employed from 16 to 25 hours a week may enroll for 12 or 13 


hours. Such a student with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, with 
special permission of the Dean, enroll for 15 or 16 hours. 

A student employed from 26 to 34 hours a week may enroll for 9 or 10 hours- 
Such a student with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, with special 
permission of the Dean, enroll for 12 or 13 hours. 

A student employed 35 hours or more a week may enroll for 6 or 7 hours: 
Such a student with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, with special 
permission of the Dean, enroll for 9 or 10 hours. 

A student who increases his hours of em 
time during a semester must report 
gram may be adjusted, 


ployment after registration or at any 


A immediately to the Dean so that his pro- 
if necessary, 


THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES 


The School of Education offe 


Scho i rs programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of 
Arts in Education and Bac 


helor of Science in Physical Education 

nt must be approved by a Faculty adviser. Sine 
fined by his particular needs, it is important that the 
Pt of his major interest in education, and also that he 
aching-certificate requirements of the locality in which he 


The program of each stude 
each student's program is de 
student have a clear conce 
be familiar with the te 
expects to teach. 
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ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Bachelor of Arts in Education and Bachelor of Science in Physical Education 

The satisfactory completion of the appropriate curriculum in the lower division 
of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences (see pages 51-52); the equivalent 
from another accredited higher institution; or a certificate of graduation from 
àn approved normal school or the equivalent is required. Applicants must have 


Personality traits that give promise of success as a teacher. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THI DEGREES 


To be recommended for a degree a student must satisfy the admission, resi- 


dence, scholarship, and curriculum requirements 


RESIDENCE 


Candidates for the Bachelor's degrees must complete satisfactorily while matric- 
ulated in the School of Education a minimum of 30 semester hours, 9 of which, 
with the approval of the adviser, may be in Off-Campus courses of the College 
of General Studies. 


For full details concerning continuous registration, see page 37 


SCHOI ARSHIP 


The System of grading and of computing scholarship is described in detail on 
Pages 34—35. 


In order to graduate, a student must have a quality-point index of at least 2.00. 


Pr " . 
| 'obation. A student who fails to maintain a quality-point index of at least 
2.00 is placed on probation. He remains on probation as long as his index is 


be n à . 
elow 2.00, or until his probation is removed by the Committee on Scholarship. 


Suspension. A student on probation who fails to raise his index to 2.00 within 
the time specified may be suspended 

E A student suspended for poor scholarship may, within ten days, appeal his 
rase to the Committee on Scholarship through the Dean. If the case appears 
to be remediable and the student seems likely to improve his scholarship, the 
Committee may readmit him on probation. A student denied readmission may 
again, after the lapse of a calendar year petition the Committee through the 


Dean for 
an for readmission. A student suspended twice will not be readmitted. 


cu X 
URRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


In anv nê : 
Co any of the following curricula at least 30 semester hours must consist of 
Urses numbered above 100. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 

Th anit ^ 
tion objective of programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Educa- 
mand. to provide (1) general educational backgrounds; (2) functional com- 
of ideas, concepts, knowledge, and skills in one or more teaching fields; 
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(3) mastery of basic professional information and skills 
ginning teacher; and (4) development of attitudes needed for success in teaching. 

The general educational backgrounds needed by 
obtained through: precollege education, 
ership activities, student campus 

Normally, from 65 to 67 semester hours of the 
in the lower division of Columbian College of Ar 
sity or in an equivalent institution elsewhere. 
Since the teaching fields differ in content. Scope, and complexity, some programs 
are longer than others. None re 


quires less than 126 
exclusive of required Physical Education. 


adequate for the be- 


prospective teachers are 
college courses, work experience, lead- 
activities, and off-campus cultural opportunities. 
total requirement are completed 
‘ts and Sciences of this Univer- 
(See "Education," pages 51-52.) 


hours of satisfactory work, 
Work experience, leadership activities, 


ties, and the utilization of 
cannot be prescribed. 


participation in student campus active 
off-campus cultural opportunities Obviously, these 
Nevertheless, they constitute an important part of the 
general educational background of Prospective teachers. In conference with 4 
staff member of the Department of Education assigned as his general adviser, 
the student is expected to plan adequate experiences in these areas. Not latef 
than one month after matriculation in the School of E 
file in the Office of the Dean a Statement of such 
viser. He must also keep his adviser 
his plans and to this e 
adviser. 


ducation the student must 
plans approved by his ad- 
informed concerning the fulfillment of 
nd include, in plans filed, scheduled conferences with his 


Success of the student in enriching his general 
these means will be taken into consideration at the 
the junior year when the faculty will review 
determine any who are not of sufficient promise as prospective teachers to war- 
rant continuation of their candidacies, Success in these activities will also bë 
considered when the list of candidates is again reviewed early in the last sê 
mester of the senior year immediately after the results of the National Teachef 
Examinations are available. In estimating the success of the student in this com 
nection, more weight will be given to evidence of initiative, eagerness to make 
the most of each experience, balance. and quality of experience than to the num- 
ber of different experiences. 

Although the student is no 
activities until he becomes 
advised to do so as soon as he 
consult the pre-Education advise 
in this connection while 
the obligations of the 


educational background by 
end of the first semester of 
the qualifications of candidates t0 


t required to establish 


à program of non-academit 
a degree c 


andidate in the School of Education, he i$ 
enters the University 
r soon after 
in Columbi 
student after 


To this end, he shoul 
entering. Whatever is accomplishe 
an College of Arts and Sciences will reduce 
admission to the School of Education 
NATIONAL TEACHER EXAMINA TIONS 


All candidates for the 
take the National Teacher Examinations 
should take the examinations the Previous Decemb 
to graduate in February, in July or October 


degree requirements during the Summer 
in March or July. 


Students will re 


r ; -ed 10 
degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education are required ! 


Those expecting to graduate in June 
er or March; those expecting 
Students expecting to complet 
Sessions should take the examinations 


ceive individual 


reports of 


lest scores and may avail them 
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selves of the regular transcript services of the Educational Testing Service. Stu- 
dents must request the Testing Service to send copies of test scores to the School 
of Education. 


Each senior required to take the National Teacher Examinations must register 
for them in the Office of the Dean at least thirty days prior to the date of the 
administration of the examinations. Details concerning time, place, registration, 
and fees may be obtained in the Office of the School of Education. 


TEACHING-FIELD PREPARATION 
Teaching-field preparation depends upon the kind of teaching position for which 
the student is preparing. Those planning to teach in elementary schools need 
à degree of competency in several fields. Those preparing to teach in junior 
or senior high schools, as a rule, must demonstrate competency in a major teach- 
ing field and a minor teaching field. With the approval of the student's adviser. 
Preparation in a minor teaching field may be omitted in order to permit addi- 
tional study in the major teaching field. Ordinarily, students preparing to teach 


in even; i 
n evening schools for adults are required to prove competency in only one 
teaching field. 


t The student should begin teaching-field preparation while in the lower divi- 


si : : ses 

on of Columbian € ollege of Arts and Sciences and should make provision for 
i i : 

tin Planning his program of studies 


Teaching-field requirements include satisfactory completion of prescribed 
acade " n TO i i | 
ademic courses in one or more fields, a satisfactory score on the special field 
examinat; I T | 
ti “Mination of the National Teacher Examinations* and satisfactory comple- 
o | 
n of the prescribed special methods courses. 
Deos > 
Prescribed acade 


2 mic courses vary in number in accordance with the scope 
and complexity of t 


he teaching field and the license requirements of the various 


State. . a : a 

in ps Minimum academic course requirements for each major teaching field 
€ liste : 

a "r9 On succeeding pages. Minor teaching-field requirements are somewhat 
ess t g pag 


àn those of a major field. They are determined in conference with an ad- 

ree ia ents preparing to teach on the elementary level are advised to use 

of iada increase their mastery of content in an academic field or an area 
auzation, e.g.— Physical Education. etc 


Viser, 


The prescribed course in special methods is concerned primarily with methods 
tent of noe guiding, and evaluating learning experiences dealing with the con- 
drawn i teaching field. It attempts to bring to the student specific suggestions 
addition ^w de accumulated experience of successful teachers. However, in 
and the © course reviews the teaching-field content currently in use in schools 


dag ©Xamination at the end of the course provides the final test of compe- 
*Y In the teaching field 


of 


Special fie 
tion early p Hd examinations of the National Teacher Examinations are avaiiable in elementary educa- 
rts; mathe, "ldhood educ ation; biology and general science: Enelish language and literature; industrial 
*ducation. Matics chemistry, physics, and general science: social studies; physical education; business 
Studen, "Sic education; home economics; and art education 
ents p 
Stude Preparing to teach history or geography take the special field examination in social studies 
nts 


and Speech Preparing to teach in fields in which special field examinations are not available language 
the ¢ must obtain a satisfactory score on a special field examination given by the instructor im 


ia a 
Methods course involved 
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PRESCRIBED COURSES IN THE VARIOUS TEACHING FIELDS 


Art 1: 

Art 31-32: 
Art 71-72: 
Art: 

Art 101: 
Art 102: 
Art 104: 
Art 105: 
Art 106: 
Art 107: 
Art 108: 
Art 109: 
Art 110: 
Art 112: 
Art 113: 
Art 114: 
Art 117: 
Art 118: 
Art 203: 
Art: 

Art 10: 

* Art 21-22: 
Art 35-36: 
Art 41-42: 
Art 51-52: 
Art 57-58: 
Art 65-66: 
Art 81-82: 
Art 121-22: 
Art 123-24: 
Art 125-26: 
Art 127-28: 
Art 131-32: 
Art 139-40: 
Art 143-44: 
Art 151-52: 
Art 153-54: 
Art 157-58: 
Art 161: 
Art 162: 
Art 165-66: 
Art 175-76: 
Art 179-80: 
Art 189-90: 


B Sc 1-2: 


Art t ene E' , 
Semester 
Hours 
Art Appreciation ...... Fan na peA Ae - 3 
Survey of Western Art, or 
Introduction to the Arts in America.............. — 6 
To be selected from the following.. - —S' 6 


Greek and Roman Architecture, or 

Greek and Roman Sculpture 

Renaissance Art in Italy I, or 

Renaissance Art in Italy II 

Renaissance Art in the North I, or 

Renaissance Art in the North II 

Eighteenth Century Art in Europe 

Nineteenth Century Art in Europe 

Contemporary Art 

Art of Egypt and the Ancient Orient 

Baroque Art in Italy, or 

Baroque Art in the North 

Medieval Art I, or 

Medieval Art II 

Primitive Art 

To be selected from the following.......................... liodo 27 
Art Structure 

Basic Design 

Advertising Design I 

Drawing I 
Ceramics I 
Introduction to Gra 
Painting I 
Sculpture I 

Design: Structured 
Design: Individual Problems 
Painting II 

Painting III 

Ceramics II 

Design Workshop 

Serigraphy 

Ceramics III 

Etching 

Relief Printing 

Worshop in Ceramics— Beginning 
Workshop in Ceramics—Advanced 
Painting, Drawing, and Composition 
Design Projects 
Sculpture II 
Sculpture III 


phic Techniques 


— À 

B rn ure red A 
Biology — 
Introductory Biology ; 


* Prerequisite to all work in 


studio practice 


B Sc 
B Sc 
B Sc 
B Sc 


Chem 11 


Chem 11-12: 
Chem 15: 
Chem 22: 

Chem 51-52: 
Chem 111: 
Chem 191: 

Math 6: 
Math 21: 


Phys 1-2 


HPR 49: 
HPR 50: 
HPR 53: 
HPR 107: 
HPR 117: 
HPR 118: 
HPR 119: 
HPR 134: 
HPR 135 36: 
Mus 103-4: 
Sp&D 165-66: 


„B Sc 1-2: 
Chem 11-12: 


Geol 1-2 


Geol 14: 
Geol 101: 
Geol 122: 
Geol 125: 
* Math 3: 
* Math 6: 

Phys 1: 


101-2: 
103-4: 
108: 
B Sc 127: 
163: 
B Sc: 
12: 
Phys 1-2: 


Earth Science 
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Semester 


Hou: 
Invetebrate Zoology 
Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy 
Organic Evolution or 
Genetics 
Human Physiology 
Advanced Botany courses as approved by the adviser........ 
General Chemistry 
General Physics .. 


rs 


Total ......... 


Chemistry 


General Chemistry or 

General Chemistry (Accelerated) 
Elementary Quantitative Analysis... 
Organic Chemistry 

Physical Chemistry 

History of Chemistry 

Plane Trigonometry 

Calculus I 


00 t9 t9 3 9 D & & 


Human Anatomy 
Kinesiology 
Fundamentals of Creative Dance. 
Teaching Recreational Dance 
Teaching Modern Dance 
Dance Production . 

Creative Dance for Children. i 
Rhythmic Analysis through " reative “Movement. 
Survey of Dance History 
History of Music. A amd 
History of the Theater... 


TEM Ts 


Introductory Biology 
General Chemistry 
Introductory Geology 
General Petrology 
History of Geological Sciences....................... ee 
Structural Geology 
Marine Geology .......... f 
College Algebra 
Plane Trigonometry 
General Physics 


* Additional mathematics is required for some advanced geology courses 


A U US U U U U a oo 
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Semester 
Hours 
Other Courses: To be selected from the following as approved by the ad- d 
SEN SOE 
Anth 152: Physical Anthropology 
Geol 128: Geomorphology 
Geol 141: Geochemistry 
Geol 151-52: Invertebrate Paleontology 
Geol 163: Sedimentation 
Geol 166: Stratigraphy 
Geol 173: Regional Geology 
Geol 191: Laboratory Techniques I 
Geol 192: Laboratory Techniques II 
a IL, MM uu 50 
Elementary Education 
Art: As approved by the adviser... 3 
Geog 51: Introduction to Geography 3 
MM MM mE 3 
Hist 71-72: The Development of the Civiliz 6 
D NOLO LI. Leone 6 
Music: As approved by the adviser 3 
Physical 
Education: As approved by the MEME LU. oo aec eti 3 
Science: As approved Se aaa as arate ee 9-12 
Other Courses: To be selected from the following as approved by the 
o. cg pn e ERR 7 6 
Anth 1-2: Introductory Anthropology 
Econ 1-2: Principles of Economics 
Hist 39-40: The Development of European Civilization in Its World 
Context 
P Sc 9-10: Government of the United States 
Rel 59-60: History of Religions 
Soc 1-2: Introductory Sociology 
I eee RIL 42-45 
English 
Engl 1 or 1x, 2: English BEEN S S o o Mie: 6 
Engl 52: Introduction to English Literature... AENA ilie i E 3 
Engl 71-72: Introduction to American ES ea 6 
Engl 125: Introduction to English Linguistics... 3 
Engl 135-36: Shakespeare O ^ 
Sp&D 11: Voice and Diction 3 


* Engl: To be selected fr 

ll ERBEN ALTE 

Engl 109: Expository Writing 

Engl 151-52: The Romantic Movement 
Engl 161-62: Victorian Literature 

Engl 165-66: The 20th Century 
Engl 170: The American Short Story 
Engl 171-72: Studies in A 


merican Literature 


Engl 173-74: Major American Poets 


"N 


ot required for the minor teaching field 


Engl 175-76: 
Engl 177-78: 

Engl 182: 
Engl 183-84: 


Fren 9-10: 
52: 
103: 
Fren 109-10: 


26: 


Fren 51 
Fren 


Fren 125 


Fren 127-28 


French: 


Other Courses 
Art 


Fren 119 
Fren 121 
Fren 123 


Hist 


B Sc 1 


Chem 11-12: 


Chem 15: 
Chem 22: 
Phys 1-2: 
Science: 
Math: 
Math 3: 
Math 6: 
Math 21, 22. 


23, 24: 


Geog: 51: 
Geog 52: 


Geog 103-4: 


Geog 105.6: 
Geog 145: 


Geog 146: 


Geol l: 


109: 
Art 110: 
Engl 125: 
20: 
32. 
2: 
Foreign Lang: 
141-42: 
Psyc 115: 


t3 
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Semester 


Hours 

American Drama 
The American Novel 
The English Novel 
The English Drama 

TOL MT QU" REREDHRRESSUNIMLNNBUDECRSIN iN HATTE nont 36 
French 
French Conversation and Composition............ 6 
Survey of French Literature and Civilization...................... 6 
Problems of Pronunciation and Intonation.......................—- 3 
Advanced French Conversation and Composition.............. 6 
French Literature of the 19th Century............ 6 
French Literature of the 20th Century......................... 6 
Additional courses as approved........ á jengi 6 
Recommended from the following but not required 6 
Nineteenth Century Art in Europe 
Contemporary Art 
Introduction to English Linguistics 
French Literature of the 16th Century 
French Literature of the 17th Century 
French Literature of the 18th Century 
Other than French as approved 
History of France 
Psychology of Language and Communication 

IORI —————— — a 39-45 
General Science * 
Introductory Biology ............ S 
General Chemistry or 
General Chemistry (accelerated )............................. e 8-4 
Elementary Quantitative Analysis 4 
General Physics... tn "A — « e, a 8 
Additional courses as approved by the adviser................ 6 


To be selected from the following............... : 9 
College Algebra 
Plane Trigonometry 


Calculus I, II, III, IV 


Total... epaphdpbcdpeisiibisnenemd o eii dceipilli 39—43 
Geogra phy s pgss ae 
Introduction to Geography..... 3 
World Regions Loxaticadi au aan 3 
Cartography. silidh inin a aoaaa 6 
Regional Clmitology 35. an a 6 
Psychological Geography E iir aa A 3 
Wond Political GOES ZEE rego cinbeptdétion 3 


Introductory Geology 


* May not be chosen as a minor teaching field 


90 


Hist 


Hist 171-72: 


Hist 173: 
175-76: 
Hist 177: 


Hist 179-80: 
Hist 181-82: 


Hist 183: 


Hist 109-10: 


UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
Semestef 
Hours 
* Geog: To be selected from the following........ 
Geog 151: United States 
Geog 153: Western Europe 
Geog 155: Africa 
Geog 156: The Middle East 
Geog 161: Latin America 
Geog 164: Communist China 
Geog 165: Eastern and Southeastern Asia 
Geog 166: The Soviet Union d 
* Geog: To be selected from the following....................... 
Geog 124: Land Capabilities 
Geog 125: Transportation Complexes 
Geog 126: World Economies 
Geog 133: Regional Industrial Structures 
Geog 134: Location of Industry 
Geog 141-42: Urban Settlement 
uon NL Qus dusk iub rA 36 
German s ee qu 3 i e 
Germ 1-2: First-year A i TEE E D : 
Germ 3-4: hie dope enh LAA OT TE ET EY 6 
Germ 9-10: German Conversation and Composition.............................. é 
Germ 51-52: Introduction to German Literature... 7 
* Germ 179-80: Advanced Composition for Undergraduate and Graduate j 
rero en PME CU M 4 
* German: Additional Courses as approved by the adviser... 12 
ah en ee NENE E TRE 38 
History 
Hist 39-40: The Development of European Civilization in Its World , 
Content eerie pr cim. Vedooskei E lU Upefe oed óbede cdd d ddpe 6 
Hist 71-72: The Development of the Civilization of the United States 6 
Hist: Research Seminar (see adviser, Department of History). 
Hist: Six semester hours in each of three of the following groups 18 
^ APPrOved by the adviser... e = 
* Hist: Additional Semester hours from any one of the following 6 
groups as approved e A d 
GROUP 1: AMERICAN HISTORY 
Hist 170: 


American Colonial History 

Social History of the United States 
Representative Americans 
Political and Constitutional History of the United States 
The South 

Economic Histor 
Diplomatic Histo 
Oversea Exp 


y of the United States 
ry of the United States 
ansion of the United States 


GROUP 2: EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Ancient History 


* Not required for the minor teaching field 


Hist 

Hist 
Hist 131 
Hist 141 
Hist 

Hist 
Hist 


Hist 151 


Hist 
Hist 
Hist 
Hist 


Hist 195-96 


Hist 
Hist 


P Sc 
P Sc 


Math 21, 


23, 


") 


Math 


Stat 


Mus 3: 
Mus 4: 


Mus 5-6: 


Mus 104: 
Mus 131-32: 


Applied Music: 


Ensemble: 
. Music 
Literature: 


Music Theory: 


111-12: 
130: 

32: 

42: 
145—46: 
147: 
149-50: 
52: 


145-46: 
187: 
189: 
193: 


163: 
164: 
Hist 166: 
177: 
178: 


24: 
Math 122: 
124: 
Math 127: 

* Math: 


155: 
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Semester 
Hours 
Medieval History 
Nationalism 
History of Germany 
History of France 
History of Russia 
Economic History of Europe 
European Diplomatic History 
History of England and Great Britain 
GROUP 3: THE EASTERN WORLD 
History of Russia 
History of Modern China 
History of India 
History of the Near East 
History of East Asia 
GROUP 4: LATIN AMERICAN HISTORY 
History of Latin America 
South America since Independence 
Mexico and the Caribbean since Independence 
Recent Trends in Latin American Politics and Government 
International Politics in the Western Hemisphere 
AORN. .ccevendusndib.diuadiuecciadiicn nante cM liad 42 
Mathematics 
Caloube L. IL. DIL, EV eoarscessssainsedbedileneoci ill dide deie bes dit 12 
Introduction to Abstract Algebra.......................... 3 
Introduction to Matrix Theory.................. eere 3 
Foundations of Geometry Bania DE 3 
Three additional courses in Mathematics approved by the 
adviser quc ome Ure IPSAS NIE 9 
Introduction to Mathematical Probability 3 
e AOOO OOE CEEE ET saei A E a 33 
Music 
Music Appreciation ennnen 3 
Survey of Music Literature and Forms 3 
Music Theory fe iie doctus 6 
History of Music (1600 to Present)... 3 
Advanced Music Theory....................... 6 
Lessons—Voice or Instrument 12 
Choral or Orchestril.......eenaeesdbellitnditdi n did 3 
Three semester hours as approved by the adviser................ 3 
Three semester hours as approved by the adviser................ 3 
FOotil RR. URINE A Re ON 42 


* Not required for the minor teaching field 
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Physical Education * 


Semestet 

Hours 

B Sc 1-2: Introductory Biology : 

B Sc 163: Human SR nt s dii y 

HPR 43-44: Techniques of Physical Education Motor Activities............ 4 

HPR 49: Human end EES Ma BHO MNA : 
HPR 50: DANN Cui tt 


t HPR 51-52: Teaching Physical Educ 
t HPR 115-16: Leadership Organiz 
HPR 107: Teaching Recre 


ation Activities (women), or i 
ation in the Intramural Program (men) 
ational Dance 


1 
t HPR 113-14: Practice in Teaching Physical Education Activities (wom- 
en 4 hours) (men 6 hours) M 
t HPR 117: Teaching Modern Dance (women)... sesneene - 
HPR 122: Methods and Materials for Health Education i e : 
* HPR 138: Organization and Administration of Physical Education. 3 
vien cuo OT NNI SEN 37-39 
Physics V E 
Chem 11-12: General MENU Ihe desereret 8 
Math 21, 22, 2 
23, 24: Calculus EXHI RE I x $ 
Phys 1, 30: General has” yen AT AEA a 4 
Phys 31-32: Introduction to Theoretical PME E U S > 
Phys 51-52: Introduction to Experimental in aa eee 3 
Phys 161: LE LL apii rd 1 
Phys 167: DNE ttm — é 
Phys: To be selected from the following linesqeesseosossessquésscosdi need f. 
Phys 163: Optics 
Phys 164: Thermodynamics 
Phys 165: Electromagnetic Theory 
— orto SPIEGARE 48 
Russian 
Slav 1-2 or 5: First-year NNNM LL raga dr 6 
Slav 3-4 or 6: Second-year 55d oou PSP RENE : 
Slav 9-10: Russian Conversation and Composition............................... 4 
Slav 106: Problems of Pronunciation and Intonation....... 1 
Slav 125: Russian Linguistic St 1 
Slav 126: Comparative Russian-English < 


$ Slav: Additional courses 
NUM Cu Lo eR 
Slav 91-92: Introduction to Russian Literature 


Slav 93-94: Introduction to Slavic (non-Russian) Literature 
Slav 101-2: Readings in Modern Russian 


Slav 103-4: Scientific Russian 
Slav 109-10: Advanced Russi 
Slav 141-42: Russian Literat 


àn Conversation and Composition 
ure of the 19th Century 


* May be chosen as 


a minor field only, 
pages 95-98 for requ 


trements for the Bac 
Ose preparing to t 


a $e 
for Bachelor of Arts in Education job 
helor of Science in Physical Educet^ 
each on the secondary school leve 


vel. 
ose preparing to teach 9n the elementary school leve 
* minor teaching field 


equired only of th 
equired only of th 
§ Not required for th 


Slav 151-52: 
Slav 161-62: 
179-80: 


Slav 


Hist 39-40: 


Hist 71-72: 

P Sc 9-10: 
Other Courses: 
Anth 1-2: 
Econ 1-2: 
Geog 51: 

Geog 52: 

Rel 59-60: 

/ Soc 1-2: 
Other Courses: 


Span 9-10: 
Span 51.52: 
Span 103: 
Span 109-10: 


Span 125.26: 


Span 127 28: 
Span: 
T Courses: 


Othe 
, Engl 125: 
Foreign Lang: 
Hist 161: 
Hist 162: 
Hist 163: 
Hist 164: 
Hist 166: 
Psyc 115: 
Span 121-22: 
Span 123.24: 
Span 151-52: 
Span 155-56 
Span 157-58: 


Sp&p 2: 


THE SCHOOL OF 


Russian Literature of the 20th Century 
Russian Culture 
Advanced Russian for Undergraduate Majors 


Total... 


Social Studies 


The Development of European Civilization in Its World 


Government of the United States 
Io be selected from the following 
Introductory Anthropology 
Principles of Economics 
Introduction to Geography 

World Regions 
History of Religions 
Introductory Sociology 
Second-group courses, 


as approved by the adviser, from 
Anthropology, Economics, Geography, History, Political 
Science, Religion, and Sociology 


Total 


Spanish 


Problems of Pronunciation and Intonation idc 
Advanced Spanish Conversation and Composition 
Modern Spanish Literature 
Contemporary Spanish Literature 
Additional Spanish courses as approved... TW 
Recommended from the following but not required 
Introduction to English Linguistics 

Other than Spanish as approved 

Ancient Americans 

Iberian Background of Latin America 

Colonial Latin America 

South America since Independence 

Mexico and the Caribbean since Independence 
Psychology of Language and Communication 
Spanish Literature of the Golden Age 

Cervantes: Don Quijote 

The Spanish American Novel 

Spanish American Literature to 1880 

Spanish American Literature since 1880 


Total 


Speech and Drama 


Effective Speaking .. 
Persuasive Speaking 


. " 
Not required for the minor teaching field 


EDUCATION 


93 


Semester 
Hours 


NADH 


OON ON ON ONU ON ON 


. 39-45 


94 


Area of 


Other Courses: 


The basic 
teachers 
and senior years 
field work. 


Educ 108: 
Educ 112 
Stat 104: 
Educ 123: 
Educ 131 
Educ 134: 


UNDERGRADUATE 


Sp&D 11: 

Sp&D 32: 
Sp&D 101 
Sp&D 121: 
Sp&D 153: 
Sp&D 171: 


Specialization: 


Sp&D 102: 
Sp&D 126: 
Sp&D 127-28: 


Sp&D 141: 
Sp&D 155: 
Sp&D 172: 
Sp&D 173: 
Sp&D 176: 
Sp&D 182: 
Sp&D 102: 
Sp&D 133-134: 
Sp&D 155-156: 
Sp&D 165—166: 
Sp&D 169: 
Sp&D 170: 


professional 


are provided through 


Instruction is diff 
teach on the various levels 
school, and adult. 


AND GRADUATE 


Seme 
Hou 
Voice and Diction 
Oral Reading 
Phonetics i 
Group Discussion and ( onference Leadership 
Acting i 
Introduction to Speech Pathology and Audiology 
Selected from one of the following groups as approved 
by the adviser I 
"GROUP 1: SPEECH 
Oral Interpretation of I Iterature 
Public Discussion and Debate 
Advanced Debate Practice 
Public Speaking: Advanced Forms 
Speech Correction 
Speech T herapy I 
Speech Therapy II 
Speech, Hearing, and I inguage Development 
Hearing Problems and the Testing of Hearing 
GROUP 2: DRAMA 
Oral Interpretation of Literature 
Radio and TV Broadcasting 
Play Production Practice 
History of the Theater 
Creative Dramatics 
Children's Theater 
English, Psychology, or Speech and Drama as approved by 
the adviser 
—] 
Total » 


PROFESSIONAL E DUCATION 


i i »cinnilt 
information, skills. and attitudes needed by begin" 


» 0 
a sequence of courses to be taken in the jun 


Lectures and class discussions ar 


itt 
e closely coordinated y 
crentiated to meet the needs of those preparing 
elementary school. 


if 
junior high school, senior h 


Professional Course 


s—Secondary — 
Semet 
Hou 
Human Development Learning, and leaching 
Educational Measurement, or 3 
Statistics in the Behavioral Sciences and Education I ; 
Society and the School > j 
Principles and Methods of Secondary School Teaching "n 
Student Teaching in Secondary Schools 
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te Semester 

rá Hours 

3| Special Methods: Three to six semester hours from the following courses 3-6 

1 Educ 136: Teaching E nglish in Secondary Schools | 
3 Educ 137: Teaching Speech 

3 Educ 138: Teaching Social Studies in Secondary Schools 

1 Educ 139: Teaching Art in Secondary Schools 

3 Educ 140: Teaching Mathematics in Secondary Sc hools 


Educ 141: Teaching Latin 

Educ 142: Teaching Music in Secondary Schools 
) Educ 144: Teaching Science in Secondary Schools 

Educ 146: Teaching Foreign I anguages 


Total i diko 21-27 


Professional Courses—Elementary 


Educ 108: Human Development, Learning, and Teaching....... f 3 i 
Educ 111: ¢ urriculum and Methods in the Elementary School ie 15 T 
Educ 112: Educational Measurements, or 
Stat 104: Statistics in the Behavioral Sciences and Education I........ 3 
Educ 123: Society and the School — . 3 
Educ 135: Student T eaching in Elementary Schools 3 9 

Total MTM 1 33 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION FOR MEN* 


€ three curricula leading to this degree. The curriculum in Physical 
ation with an 


Positions in smaller 

edition. to physical education _ The Physical and Health Education cur- | 

Schools ^mm for the teaching of physical and health education in the larger | 
: € curriculum in Physical Education and Recreation has been planned 


Or thoce : s " : 
Ki É Se who wish to be prepared to direct programs of recreation in addition 
© teaching of physical education 


There ar 


“duc i : s , 22 
academic minor is designed to prepare students for teaching 


schools where it is necessary to teach an academic subject 


PREREQUIS| TE 


Fo 
t the first two ve 


ric ars of the Bachelor of Science in Physical Education cur- 
culum, se 


* Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, page 52 


CURRICUT U . 
UM IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION WITH AN ACADEMIC MINOR 


he i 
mini n 
mum requirements for this degree are 66 semester hours, as follows: 


Junior Year 


Semester 
$ 4 Hours 
Edi 163: Human Physiology : | 
ALY t. : i 
IC 108: Human Development, Learning, and Teaching : 
* Physical Education may also be chosen as a minor teaching field by candidates 


for the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education, see page 92 


96 


Educ 123: 
HPR 105: 
HPR 107: 
HPR 113-14: 


HPR 
HPR 158: 


Academic 


HPR 103: 
HPR 115-16: 
HPR 131: 
HPR 138: 
Academic 
Teaching Field: 


CURRICULU 


B Sc 163: 
Educ 108: 
Educ 123: 
HPR 107: 
HPR 113-14: 
HPR 121: 
HPR 122: 
HPR 158: 
HPR 160: 
Elective: 


Educ 131: 
Educ 134: 
HPR 103: 
HPR 105: 
HPR 115-16: 
HPR 131: 
HPR 138: 
Elective: 


UNDERGRADUATE 


HPR 121: 


122: 
HPR 160: 


Teaching Field: 


Educ 131: 
Educ 134: 


AND GRADUATE 


Semestef 
Hours 
N N 7 3 
Adapted Physical Education and Physical Examinations. 3 
Teaching Recreational Dance... UE e | 
Practice in Teaching Physical Education Activities............ 6 
School and Community Health Programs.. 3 
Methods and Materials for Health Education 3 
SR Sud ia aa aia 3 
Safety and Driver Saar aa 3 
4 
S e aa a tuin MERERI ub cili eis cisco N ; 
MEE A A E o 33 
Senior Year in E 
Principles and Methods of Secondary School Teaching.... } 
Student Teaching in Secondary Schools.................. nn 61 
History and Principles of Physical Education... ae 1 
Leadership Organization in the Intramural Program......... 4 
Tests and Measurements in Physical Education................. 3 
Organization and Administration of Physical Education... 5 
.. Sell 
Saat E A E Le oeess..eesse.cee, = 
3 
Te 3 
M IN PHYSICAL AND HEALTH EDUCATION 
Junior Year — 
3 
3 
3 
1 
6 
: 3 
School and Community Health Programs 3 
Methods and Materials for Health Education... 3 
a TEE EST OESE 3 
$ 
p 
33 
ET 
um - T 3 
Principles and Methods of Secondary School Teaching... 69 
Student 3 
History 3 
Ad 4 | 
3 
Tests 3 
Org 54 
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| | 
| CURRICULUM IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION | 
| Junior Year a Fy | | 
| Semester l 
Hours | 
B Sc 163: Human Physiology E irod. a AS LE 3 
| Educ 108: Human Development, Learning, and Teaching 3 
Educ 123: Society and the School... L AT 3 
| HPR 48: Introduction to Recreation.......... Moss BR e a. ROM 2 
HPR 107: Teaching Recreational ncc NLIS UÉE I, 1-2 
| HPR 113-14: Practice in Teaching Physical Education Activities 6 
HPR 121: School and Community Health Programs.................. 3 
| HPR 132: Camp Leadership . VESPERE REEL NL, 
HPR 151-52: Recreational Leadership Activities... EA. 6 
HPR 158: Safety Education 2.00000 siii A ENO Eno Drei 3 
Elective: . d ‘ ataa uel a recor caia ie e dre EE LR DE 0-2 
Total . 33 | 
Senior Year ; 
Educ 131: Principles and Methods of Secondary School Teaching 3 i 
Educ 134: Student Teaching in Secondary Schools... 6-9 p 
HPR 103: History and Principles of Physical Education.............. 3 M 
HPR 122: Methods and Materials for Health Education...................... 3 i 
HPR 131: Tests and Measurements in Physical Education... 3 N 
HPR 138: Organization and Administration of Physical Education... 3 | 
HPR 161: Community Organization for Needs 3 | 
HPR 162: Administration of Community Recreation Programs.......... 3 | 
Oona rmm 3-6 j 
————— | 
Total š 33 j 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION | 
T FOR WOMEN 
he Physical Education major curriculum is designed to prepare students for 
E. ye J g prep: 
ac ng in elementary and secondary school programs of physical education. l 
ad Ithin this curriculum there is opportunity for specialization in dance, | 
3Pted physical education, 


health education, and recreation. 

ical e student wishing to prepare to teach another subject in addition to phys- 

a education may do so by using her elective hours to work toward a minor 

Sie ing field. Relevant work completed in Columbian College of Arts and 
"Ces may be counted. 


b 
REREQUISITE 


or E 
lise first two years of the Bachelor of Scienc 
u 


e in Physical Education cur- 
m, see Columbi 


an College of Arts and Sciences, page 52. 


Junior Year 


B Sc 163: Hum 


an Physiology ............... 
Educ 108: Hum 


an Development, 
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Semesti 
Hours 
Educ 123: Society and the School... nem 3 
HPR 105: Adapted Physical Education and Physical Examinations 3 
HPR 107: Teaching Recreational o te NENNEN l 
HPR 111-12: Teaching Physical Education Activities.............. 4 
HPR 117: Teaching Modern Dance....... l 
HPR 118: Dance Production B iius 1 
HPR 121: School and Community Health Programs ..... 3 
HPR 122: Methods and Materials for Health Education 3 
HPR 132: Camp Leadership I 
Elective or minor 
ONE an on a la eal 8 
M ener et Obs qp 34 
Senior Year 
Educ 131: Principles and Methods of Secondary School Teaching 3 
Educ 134: Student Teaching in Secondary Schools......... Te 6-9 
HPR 101: Physical Education in the Elementary School : — j 
HPR 103: History and Principles of Physical Education. 3 
HPR 113: Practice in Teaching Physical Education Activities............ 3 
HPR 131: Tests and Measurements in Physical Education ssvete 3 
HPR 138: Organization and Administration of Physical Education.... 3 
Elective or minor 

— Ad COL eire E T ios cesr iii od 5-8 
Fo uad 1 reu iion 32 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


ree of Master of Arts in Education are a 
Tease 1 
and teachers of experience to increase thé 


academic information and skills, prepare for spe 
e, and provide opportunities for graduates of lib 
eral arts or other nonteacher education institutions to acquire needed profe 
From the various related departme 
adviser select courses to give the stud 
field of service. The prospective hig 
ordinarily include study in the subje 
in professional education. 
Programs for teachers-in-service 


nts of the University, the student and b 
ent an adequate background in his chose? 
h school or Junior high school teacher W! 
ct which he is planning to teach as well 9 


-e-ente 
and experienced teachers planning to re-ent 
the profession are differentiated from those for students without teaching exp“ 


" . * " . » y 
rience. Additional information concerning these programs may be obtained Ù 
writing or telephoning to the Dean. 


Graduate programs of study are av 
education, (2) classroom teaching—t 
ing field, (3) comparative educ 
(6) employee training, 


adult 
ailable in the following fields: (1) ad 

. ' teac 
© include strengthening mastery of teà 
ation, (4) curriculum, 


satio 
(5) elementary educati 
(7) guidance, (8) he 


alth education, (9) history of € : 
lopment, (11) philosophy of educatio 
(13) reading, (14) school administration, ( 15) - 
(16) special education, (17) student personnel work in high 


cation, (10) human growth and deve 
(12) physical education, 
ondary education, 
education. 
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FIVE-YEAR PROGRAM 


A candidate entering the School of Education from the lower division of Colum- 
bian C ollege of Arts and Sciences (or with equivalent preparation) may choose 
à three-year program leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Master of 
Arts in Education to be conferred simultaneously. The first year of this com- 
bined program will be devoted to teaching-field preparation; the work of the 
Second year will include the Bachelor of Arts junior-year professional courses 
and a maximum of 18 semester hours of graduate courses; that of the third and 
final year, senior-year undergraduate professional courses and the remaining 
&raduate courses needed for the Master's degree. Student Teaching, to be 
elected in the third year. may not be taken for graduate credit. A quality-point 
Index of at least 2.50 in undergraduate courses must be attained before beginning 
the work of the senior year and the program must meet all the requirements for 
the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts in Education. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


A Bachelor's degree from an accredited institution; an undergraduate quality- 
) i ay 2 
Point index of 2.50 or above (C + average); demonstrated interest in teaching; 
a > 
ten peersonality traits that give promise of better-than-average success as a 
cacher, 


Two years of successful te 


j aching are required for admission to the fields of 
Puidance 


and school administration before admission to candidacy. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


Andidates whose undergraduate preparation does not include equivalents of the 
asic regui ; ; 
u lc requirements of the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education must make 
P deficiencies and may be required to take designated tests. 


ADVAN( ED STANDING 


For 
the record, advanced standing is granted for approved courses taken at other 


one institutions, but a minimum of 30 semester hours must be completed 
‘niversity as a matriculated candidate for the degree. 
dvanced courses completed in this University in excess of the requirements 
achelor's degree may be credited toward the Master's degree to the extent 
* Semester hours, if the work fits in with the student's plan of specialization 
5 approved in writing by the Dean before being undertaken. 
dvanced standing is not granted for work completed five or more years be- 


fore 
Ca ~g . 
PPlication for admission or readmission to Master's candidacy. 


RE x 
QUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


LAN OF STUDY 
The plan «¢ ; 
i uu of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Education requires | 
mum of 33 hours of graduate credit. The plan may, at the student's 
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option, include a thesis carrying 6 hours of graduate credit. W hether or not a 
student selects the thesis option, a minimum of 


educational research methods and procedures, 
primarily for graduate students (third-group 
hours, not including the thesis or the res 
offered by the School of Education. 

Programs may include additional teaching 
however, undergraduate and graduate 
alent to the undergraduate requireme 
Education (see pages 83-95). 

Programs are planned initially in conference with an admission adviser in the 
Office of the School of Education and subsequently with a designated adviser in 
the candidate's area of specialization. They take into consideration the inter- 
ests of the candidate, the previous background, certification requirements of the 
state and locality in which he plans to teach. 

All degree requirements must be complete 
admission to study. 


18 hours, including a course in 
must be from courses planned 
courses). A minimum of 12 
earch course, must be from courses 


-field preparation. In such cases, 


courses combined must be at least equiv- 
nts for the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 


d within a period of six years after 


RESIDENCE 


The satisfactory completion of 
date for the degree is required. 
hours may be off-campus courses i 


30 semester hours while a matriculated candi 
With the approval of the adviser, 9 of the 30 
n the College of General Studies. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


For graduate work grades are indicated as: A, excellent; B, satisfactory (gradu 
ate level); C, passing; F, failing; J, incomplete; W, authorized withdrawal; CR 
indicates credit. 


A quality-point index of 3.00 is required for graduation. Students who re 
ceive the grade of C in more th 


an two courses are subject to suspension. Stu 
dents who receive a grade of F must confer with the Dean of the School of Edu- 
cation before enrollment for further work. 

Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the symbol / (incomplete) or the 
symbol W (authorized withdrawal) will be recorded. The symbol / indicates 
that a satisfactory explanation has been given to the instructor for the student's 
failure to complete the required work of the course. 
be made up after the lapse of one calendar year e 
the Dean's Council. An incomplete which is not removed within one calenda! 
year is automatically changed to an F. An incomplete cannot be removed by 
reregistering for the course. 


An “incomplete” canno 
Xcept by written permission 9 


THE THESIS 


If a candidate selects the the 
prescribed. A stateme 
the Dean. 

The choice of the th 
adviser and filed in the 


Sis option, 


ards 
the thesis must conform to standard 
nt of these stand 


ards may be obtained at the Office ? 


esis subject must be 
Office of the De 


»nt's 
approved in writing by the studet 
an no later than the date announced ! 
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the University calendar. Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the 
form and reproduction of the thesis are available in the Office of the Dean. 

Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the academic 
Year of registration, to the advice and direction of the member of the faculty 
under whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis is unfinished, an addi- 
tional successive academic year may be granted without further tuition payment 
The student must, however, maintain continuous registration during this period. 
If the preparation of the thesis extends beyond the two-year period he must reg- 
Ister for the entire 6 hours of thesis again and pay tuition on the same basis as 
for a repeated course. 


COMPREHENSIVE I XAMINATION 


In addition to the course examinations, the candidate must pass a special three- 
hour examination concerned with the candidate's area of specialization. Candi- 
dates for the examination must be registered for the semester it is to be taken, 
and must file a written application in the Office of the School of Education not 
later than thirty days prior to the date of the examination. 


THE DEGREE OF EDUCATION SPECIALIST 


For students who have completed the requirements for a Master's degree in Edu- 
Cation and who seek further preparation toward a specific professional objec- 
live, the School of Education provides a program of advanced study leading to 
the degree of Education Specialist. This degree is now available only in the 


fields of administration and guidance, but programs in other specialties are pro- 
Jected. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


The degree of Master of Arts in Education from this University, or the equiv- 
alent; a satisfactory score on the Graduate Record Examination: and two years 
Of succecef : 

f successful pertinent experience. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


Each applic 
Membe 
locality 


ant must be interviewed and recommended for admission by a staff 
r of the School of Education or by a representative in the candidate's 
appointed by the Dean of the School of Education 

* applicant who is unable to meet the entrance requirements may be ad- 


ed with deficiencies to be met by satisfactorily completing prerequisites in 
dition to the specified program of graduate study 

SCHOLARSHIP 

Scholarshi 


peg P requirements for the degree of Education Specialist are the same 
those for the degree of Master of Arts in Education, see page 100. 
P 

ROGRAMS OF STUDY AND DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


Indiy; ; x 
dividual Programs are developed, through the faculty-adviser plan, to fit the 
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candidates' abilities, interests, needs, and career goals 
of work beyond the requirements of the degree of M: 
at The George Washington University are required. At least 21 hours of this 
work must be taken on campus at this University. A maximum of five calendar 
years is allowed for completion of the program of studv. 

At least 12 of the required 30 hours must be in graduate courses in Education 
selected as appropriate from the following areas of study: (1) foundations and 
cognate study, (2) background and general principles of the field of study, (3) 
an area of specialization within the field of studv 


Thirty semester hours 
ister of Arts in Education 


THE COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


Successful completion of two three-hour examinations is required 


THE ORAL EXAMINATION 


The final oral examination must be passed 


at least three weeks before the degree 
is to be conferred. The examin 


ation is conducted by a committee consisting of 
members of the staff of the Department of Education and at least one successful 


practitioner in the appropriate area of specialization, appointed by the Com- 


mittee on Graduate Studies of the School of Education. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 


The School of Education offers programs of advanced study leading to the de 
gree of Doctor of Education. These programs are under the supervision of the 
Committee on Graduate Studies and provide opportunities for study leading t 
the following professional objectives: school superintendent, secondary school 
principal, elementary school principal, supervisor, director of guidance, director 
of curriculum development, professor of education, specialist in educational re 
search, employee training, or adult education. All programs require study of 
interrelated areas of education as well as a doctoral dissertation in the major 
field of study. 

Each program is divided into two parts. 
and the passing of comprehensive examin 
and a major field of study. 
and the writing of a dissert 
the final oral examination, 


The first consists of preparation fof 
ations in each of four supporting fields 
The second is compose 


d of research investigation! 
ation in the major field 


of interest and culminates 1 


ADMISSION 


The applicant must possess adequate preparation for advanced study including 
graduate work in fields prerequisite to his Objective equivalent to that requir 
for the degree of Master of Arts in Education at this University, at least three 
years of successful pertinent educational experience, acceptable personal qual 
ties, and a capacity for creative scholarship and effe 
The applicant first 


ctive leadership 

arranges for an interview with the Assistant Dean for ad 
vanced graduate studies to explore his needs in rel 
School of Education and to Provide the guidance n 
plication for advanced study. 


i ; of the 
ation to the resources of th 
eeded to proceed with an ap- 
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To be admitted to study for the degree, the applicant must be accepted by the 
Committee on Graduate Studies on the basis of (1) his previous scholastic and 
Professional record; (2) the results of prescribed admission tests including the 
Aptitude Test of the Graduate Record Examination; (3) individual evaluation 
through personal conferences with at least three faculty members including the 
major professor under whom the applicant wishes to pursue his work; and (4) 
the outcome of a group intervew with the Committee on Graduate Studies. 


COMMITTEE ON GRADUATE STUDIES 


The responsibility for selection of supporting and major fields rests with the 
Candidate. Each applicant when he appears before the Committee on Graduate 
Studies should be prepared to present an outline of his plan of study including 
the selection of major and supporting fields and the tools of investigation needed 
for the completion of a doctoral dissertation. The tools may include one for- 
eign language or more, statistical methods, or historical criticism. (Candidates 
With less preparation than that normally required for a Bachelor's and Master's 
degree in Education must make up their deficiencies either prerequisite to or as 
Part of their graduate work. 


MAJOR AND SUPPORTING FIELD EXAMINATIONS 


The requirements for the degree of Doctor of Education cannot be stated in 
Semester hours, but they consist in general of at least two to three years of full- 
time work, or the equivalent in part-time work, beyond the degree of Master of 
Arts in Education Upon admission to study for the first part of a doctoral 
Program the applicant is assigned to a Committee which prescribes and directs 
IS Studies. The Committee is composed of professors who will direct the stu- 
dent's work in the major and four supporting fields. Preparation for and the 
Passing of supporting field examinations precedes preparation for and taking the 
fina] examination in the major field. 

A student is required to consult individually with supporting and major field 
t in order to determine the requirements for each field of study and to 
iei" guidance in preparation for each examination. Supporting field exam- 
c y are written and are six hours in length. The major field examination is 
is il ea length, six hours on each of two successive days. Upon satisfac- 
icone "c of all supporting and major field examinations the student, upon 
the — ation of the Committee on Graduate Studies, is permitted to pursue 

d part of his doctoral program. 


THE i» 
HE DISSERTATION AND THE FINAL EXAMINATION 


Th 
* student permitted to undertake the second part of a doctoral program is 


a med » a Master in Research, generally the major field adviser. Through- 
ter Io aindar of the program, the candidate is responsible solely to his Mas- 
the first eq Two additional faculty members assist the Master in reading 

St draft of the candidate's dissertation. When the dissertation is considered 


acc ` a 2 
diac table, the Master recommends the candidate to the Dean for the final oral 
amination. 
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THE DISSERTATION 


A dissertation is required as evidence of ability 
and to interpret and present its results. 


to perform scholarly research 


No later than the date specified in the c: 


ilendar the candidate must submit to 
the Dean three complete copies of the 


dissertation and two original copies of an 
abstract (not to exceed 600 words) of his dissertation. One copy of the abstract 
is for inclusion in the Abstracts of Doctoral Dissertations issue of the Univer- 
sity Bulletin; the other is sent to University Microfilms. Inc., 
their monthly publication “Dissertation Abstracts” 
ally. 


for inclusion in 
which is distributed nation- 


One copy of the dissertation is also sent to U 
the master negative microfilm is retained. 
University Microfilms, Inc.. to the Library 
copies of detailed regulations regarding the 
sertation, preparation of the abstract, 
films, Inc., are available in the Office 
for the doctorate is required, be 


niversity Microfilms, Inc., where 
A positive microfilm copy is sent by 
of Congress for their file. Printed 
form and reproduction of the dis- 
and services offered by University Micro- 
of the Dean. The successful candidate 
fore receiving his degree, to pay a fee to cover 
the expense of printing the abstract of his dissertation, and for the basic service 
rendered by University Microfilms, Inc. Accepted dissertations, with accom- 
panying drawings, become the property of the the Unive : 

in the University I ibrary, where the duplicate copies are bound and made avail- 


able for circulation. Permission to publish or adapt material in them must be 
secured from the Dean. 


rsity and are deposited 


THE FINAL EXAMINAT ION 


The final oral examination must be passed 
is to be conferred. The examin 
ulty appointed by the Dean, 
date's field of study from outside the University. 
the public. Candidates who successfully pass the 
mended for the degree by the F 


at least three weeks before the degree 
ation is conducted by a committee of the Fac- 
supplemented by at least two leaders in the candi- 
The examination is open t0 


oral examination are recom 
aculty of the School of Education 


RESIDENCE AND CONTINUOUS STUDY 


AII the preparation for the degree must be done in residence. The student must 
maintain *continuous registration" in the School of Education. except when the 
Committee on Graduate Studies has granted a leave of absence. Failure t? 
maintain "continuous registration" in each semester of the academic year may 
result in lapse of candidacy. Subsequent readmission is subject to whatever new 


conditions and regulations have been established by the Committee on Graduate 
Studies. 


There is no formal regulation concerning the 
spent in preparation for the minor 
candidate engaged in doctoral research. The 
inations, however, must be completed within fi 
and the entire program must be 
time or part-time study. 


minimum amount of time to be 
and Supporting field examinations or as ? 
supporting and major field exam- 
ve years of the date of admission 
completed within eight years, regardless of full- 
Each candidate is require 


er of 
d to complete one semester € 
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more of his program in full-time study. Full-time study of six weeks or more 


In each of two Summer Sessions is equivalent to full-time study for one semester. 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 


SPECIAL PROGRAM IN ELEMENTARY TEACHER EDUCATION 


For six years, beginning with 1963—64, the School of Education will offer an in- 
tensive fifth-year program designed to prepare outstanding graduates of accred- 
ited liberal arts colleges for teaching in elementary schools. This program is 
Supported by a grant from The Ford Foundation. Successful fulfillment of its 
requirements provides the professional courses necessary for certification as an 
elementary teacher. Students may elect (1) to receive the degree of Master of 
Arts in Teaching on completion of the program or (2) to receive credit for 15 
Semester hours of graduate work toward the degree of Master of Arts in Edu- 
Cation. 

Limited tuition aid is available. Grants-in-aid, in amounts justified by need, 
are awarded to candidates by the Selection Committee to outstanding graduates 
Ot accredited liberal arts colleges for teaching in elementary schools. For details, 
Write to Program Director, Special Program in Elementary Teacher Education, 

* George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


ADMISSION TO THE PROGRAM 
To be admitted as a student-intern, an applicant must (1) have a Bachelor's 
*Bree from an accredited liberal arts institution, including courses which will 
Meet the general education requirements for teacher certification, (2) show evi- 
“nce of interest in children and a sincere desire to teach, (3) submit three 
Written references attesting to quality of academic record and personality, (4) 
Submit a score on the Aptitude Test of the Graduate Record Examination. and 
(5) be interviewed by the University Selection Committee, or under arrange- 


"ru specified by the Committee and approved by the Dean of the School of 
"ducation. 


PLAN OF STUDY 


The Progr 
tl rough t 
time is pl 
tics of 
ment 


am of study begins with a six-week summer session and continues 
he first twelve weeks of the fall semester. Course work during this 
anned to help each student gain understanding of (1) the characteris- 
elementary school children, (2) the subject-matter areas of the ele- 
ary School curriculum, (3) basic dimensions of teaching methodology, (4) 
> relationship between educational theory and methods, (5) educational tests 
Measurements, and (6) the role of the school in American society. 
uring the last six weeks of the fall semester, students will be given full-time 
teaching assignments in a near-by public school. This part of the pro- 
tional ill permit the student to use, in an actual teaching situation, the educa- 
1 Wee eories and methods which he has been studying. It is accompanied by 
y On-campus seminar. 
Salaried internship during the spring semester in one of the cooperating 
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school systems in the area gives the student an opportunity to assume the respon- 
sibilities of a beginning teacher, with the help and guidance of 
public school staff members. Seminar meet 
discussion of common problems 
vidual and group needs of interns. 


University and 
ings will be scheduled weekly for 
and for cooperatively planned work on indi- 


EDUCATION OF TEACHERS OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


The School of Education offers a progr 
tional children who are mentally ret 
or otherwise health impaired. | 


am for the education of teachers of excep- 
arded, emotionally disturbed, and crippled 
Aboratory experiences will be arranged in 
schools for handicapped children in the metropolitan area. Students will be 
accepted at the senior-year undergraduate, Master's, Education Specialist, and 
Doctoral levels. By special permission, teachers, school administrators, and 
adequately prepared students from other schools and colleges of the University 
may elect these courses. 


Inquiries concerning the program and the 
lowships should be directed to the 
School of Education, The Ge 
20006. 


availability of scholarships and fel- 
Program Director, Dr. Perry Botwin, The 
orge Washington University, Washington, D.C. 


CERTIFICATION CURRICULA 


The School of Education provides special curricul 
for housewives and retired military personnel with appropriate degrees wh? 
wish to prepare for teaching. Those seeking certification through completion of 
a program of teacher preparation approved by the National Council for AC 
creditation of Teacher Education, but who do not wish to work for a degree 
may enroll in a certification program if they meet the admission, scholarship: 
and personality requirements of degree candidates. The School also provides ? 
wide range of courses of interest to teachers who wish to renew licenses. Se 
"Application for Admission." 


a for liberal arts graduates and 


READING CENTER 


The George Washington University Reading Center offers both diagnostic and 
corrective work for small groups or individuals and reading improvement classé 
for high school and adult students. All courses are designed to meet particulaf 
individual needs whether on a remedial basis or for aci 


heo accelerated reading com 
prehension. 


Faculty—Academic Year 1965-66 


n —T 


Professors J.G. Allee, Jr., G.L 


- Angel, Perry Botwin, H.F. Bright, Elizabeth 
Burtner, W.T. Carroll, J.T. D 


ailey (Research), V.J. DeAngelis, F.N. Hamblin 
Leggette, W.A. McCauley, G.E. McSpa i 
arol St. Cyr, Loretta Stallings, Kathryn Tow? 


R.G. Hanken, Thelma Hunt, L.P. 
den, W.H. Myers, B.S. Root. C 
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Associate Professors R.E. Baker, Mary Ellen Coleman, H.G. Detwiler, R.W. 
Eller, Lyndale George, Eva Johnson, Virginia Kirkbride, A.D. Kirsch, C.O. 
McDaniels, Leonard Nadler, Martha Rashid, Jeanne Snodgrass, J.W. Suber, 
S.R. Westerlund 


Assistant Professors J.G. Boswell, Gayle Clapp, R.A. Dearden, Gloria Horr- 
worth, Margaret Kiley, Margaret McIntyre, C.A. Nevman. Jr. (Research), 
Felicia Rochon, M.G. Van Dyke, R.L. Williams, Maida Withers 


Instructors Donna Abbey, Janet Dearcopp, R.J. Hornfeck, *Kathleen Mason, 
R.W. Prouty, C.B. Reed, Nan Smith 


COMMITTEES + 


THE DEAN’S COUNCIL 1 
1966: W.T. Carroll, Carol St. Cvr 


1967: H.G. Detwiler, Margaret McIntyre 
1968: Gloria Horrworth, C.O. McDaniels 


COMMITTEE ON GRADUATE STUDIES 1 
F.N. Hamblin (Chairman), G.L. Angel, R.E. Baker, Perry Botwin, W.T. Carroll, 
H.G. Detwiler, Thelma Hunt, Virginia Kirkbride, A.D. Kirsch, W.A. Mc- 


Cauley, C.O. McDaniels, Martha Rashid, B.S. Root, Carol S. Cyr, J.W. Suber, 
S.R. Westerlund, R.L. Williams 


COMMIT TEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING § 
F.N. Hamblin (Chairman), V.J DeAngelis, B.S. Root, J.Y. Ruth, Loretta Stallings 


COMMITTEE ON s HOLARSHIP 


BS, Root (¢ hairman), V.J DeAngelis, Loretta Stallings 


, On leav 
t The Ye Of absence 1965-66 
$ Elected ^ - Assistant Deans of the School of Education are ex officio members of all committees 
"Y the Faculty 
Pointed by the Dean 


SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT, BUSINESS 
AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Acting Dean H.F. Bright 

Assistant Deans L.W. Williams, J.C. Dockerav (Programs in 
Government and Business), H.M. Stout (Programs 

in International Affairs) 


On March 1, 1966, too late for incorporation in this catalogue, the School of 
Government, Business, and International Affairs w 
the School of Government and Business 
Public and International Affairs. 
schools is being prepared. 


as divided into two schools: 
Administration and the School of 
Information concerning the offerings of these 


INTRODUCTION 


THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT, BUSINESS. 
tablished in 1898 as the School of Comp 
In 1928 it was reorganized and bro 


AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS was es 
arative Jurisprudence and Diplomacy: 
adened as the School of Government. Dur 
ing the next two decades the scope of the School t 
addition of programs in business administration and public administration. In 
the same period the School gradually changed from primary emphasis on under 
graduate study to emphasis on graduate work. In 1960 the name was changed 
to the School of Government. Business, and International Affairs and the pro 
grams were reorganized in recognition of the 
ness and government 
grams in Government 


Yroadened further with the 


growing interdependence of bust 
at both the national and international levels. The pro 
and Business include examination of administrative prin 
ciples and the quantitative approaches to decision making common to both bus 
ness and government. These programs stress the points at which major policy 
decisions of either business or government must give consideration to related 
policy decisions of the other Emphasis is placed upon the fact that manage 
ment education is not limited to or 
sense, education for 


International Affairs is an area of higher education in which programs hav 
been offered by the School of Gov ernment, the predecessor of the present School, 
since its inception. These programs, based on the fundamentals of economic 
history, politics, and law, 
American business activitv. 

Students in the freshman 
division of Columbi 
the University. 


ssl 
ganizational techniques but is, in its broad 
management responsibility. 


; : tO 
also give recognition to the international impact 


er 
and sophomore years are registered in the "€ 
: oe 0 
an College of Arts and Sciences, the liberal arts college 


` 0 
Here they are assigned special advisers from this School ! 
assist them in planning their programs 


ACADEMIC PROGRAMS 


Programs in the fields of Accounting, 
Economic Statistics, Health C 
istration, Economic Policy, P 
108 


Business Administration, Business ri 

are Administration, Public Affairs, Public A 
Y : Anal Plat 

ersonnel Administration, Urban and Regional PI 
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ning, International Affairs, and Sino-Soviet Affairs are all available within the 
School of Government, Business, and International Affairs. Relevant courses in 
any of these fields are available to all students regardless of the field in which 
they are majoring. For example, a student majoring in International Affairs 
may, with approval of his adviser, include courses in Administration, or a stu- 
dent majoring in Public Administration may include relevant courses in the field 
of International Affairs 


OBJECTIVES 


The School of Gov ernment, Business, and International Affairs offers programs 
to prepare men and women for careers in the conduct of public and international 
affairs, as well as programs to equip students for eventual senior administra- 
live responsibility in government and business. The development of mid-career 
Programs for executives has become a further objective of national significance. 


REGULATIONS 


Regulations concerning ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES are stated 


0 ç > T : 
^ pages 15—23; other University regulations, on pages 34—40 


ATTENDANCE 


A student may not attend classes until registration is completed and fees due 
are pai : 
* Pàid. A student may be dropped from any course for undue absence. 


The student is held responsible for all the work of the courses in which he is 


l'egistero. 

BEistered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor in charge before 
Fi 
Provision is made for him to make up the work missed. 

A 


á Student suspended for any cause may not attend classes during the period 
Suspension 


INDEPrA. 
NDEPENDENT STUDY PLAN 


A stude 

of ludent of demonstrated capacity, with a special interest in the subject matter 

" * Course, may be permitted to undertake studs under the personal direction of 

" I Meo ` 
nstructor, in accordance with the rules of the appropriate department. Credit 


unde " 
tak er this plan is limited to the specific course credits normally allowed when 
"^*^ On a class basis. 


The Bachelor's Degrees 


THR « 
s 
,"-HOOL OFFERS PROGRAMS leading to (1) the degree of Bachelor of Arts 


Gover x : 
Vernment in the fields of International Affairs and Public Affairs and (2) 


e de "Teo | | 
x gree of Bachelor of Business Administration in the fields of Accounting, 
ness Administration, 


1 and Business and Economic Statistics. 
he m 


ajor in International Affairs is administered by the Faculty of Programs 
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in International Affairs; the majors in Accounting, Business Administration, 
Business and Economic Statistics, and Public Affairs are administered bv the 
Faculty of Programs in Government and Business. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Bachelor of Arts in Government.—The satisfactory completion of the Interna- 
tional Affairs or Public Affairs curriculum in the lower division of Columbian 


College of Arts and Sciences (see pages 53 and 54). or the equivalent. 


Bachelor of Business Administration.—The satisfactory completion of the Ac 
counting and Business Administration or the Business and Economic Statistics 
curriculum in the lower division of Columbian College of Arts 
pages 52-53 and 53-54), or the equivalent 


and Sciences (see 


THE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


AMOUNT OF WORK 


A full-time student not on probation may not ordinarily take more than 1$ 
semester hours. A student employed more than 24 hours a week, who is not 
on probation, may not take more than 9 semester hours. 

A full-time student whose quality-point index is 3.50 or higher may take no! 
more than 18 semester hours. A student employed more than 24 hours a week 
whose index is 3.50 or higher, may take up to 12 semester hours. 

A student who accepts employment after registration or at any time during # 
semester must report immediately to the Dean, so that his program may be ad- 
justed if necessary. 

Exception to these rules will require the approval of the Dean. 


SCHOLARSHIP 
In order to graduate, a student must have 


point index of at least 2.00 and (2) 
major includes the required courses 


the following: (1) a general quali 
an index in his major of at least 2.50. Th 
and courses taken in the group options. 


DEAN’S HONOR LIST 


The names of students who achieve 


"3 S 
à quality-point index of 3.50 or higher 4 
placed on the Dean's Honor List 


for that semester. Appearance on the Lis! 
will be limited to (1) full-time students registered for a minimum of 12 seme&® 
ter hours and (2) part-time students registered for a minimum of 12 semest# 
hours over a period of two consecutive semesters. a suf 


which may include 
mer term. 


PROBATION 


A student whose quality-point index falls below 2.00 
imum of 12 semester hours of study, will be 


; im 
after completing à a 
placed on probation. This pro 
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tion extends over the period in which the student attempts 12 semester hours of 
work which may include remedial studies as prescribed. 


SUSPENSION 


A student whose quality-point index is 1.50 or below or whose index remains 
below 2.00 at the end of his probationary period may be suspended. A student 
Suspended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission after an interval of 
9ne calendar year. To be considered for readmission, he must pass prescribed 
lests and submit evidence to the appropriate Dean's Council that during his 
absence from the University he has so conducted himself as to indicate that he 
will profit by readmission. A student readmitted after suspension is on proba- 
lion and must maintain a current quality-point index of at least 2.50 on each 12 
Semester hours of work undertaken until his cumulative index is 2.00. In no 
Case will the probationary period after readmission exceed 24 hours of study. A 
Student suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be readmitted. 


RESIDENCE 


A minimum of 30 semester hours, including at least 12 hours in the major field, 
must be completed while registered in the School of Government, Business, and 
International Affairs. This requirement applies to students transferring within 
the University as well as to students transferring from other institutions. Sum- 
mer work may be counted toward the residence requirement, but in no case may 
the Period of residence aggregate less than thirty weeks. Unless special per- 
mission is granted by the Dean to pursue work elsewhere, the work of the senior 
Or final year must be completed in the School of Government, Business, and 
International Affairs. 


GRADUATE RECORD EXAMINATION 


All Candidates for Bachelor's degrees are required to take two parts of the Grad- 
uate Record Examination. The examinations are conducted by the University 
twice a year: the Fall Testing Session for seniors graduating in February, and 
the Spring Session for those graduating in June. Students expecting to complete 
-CBree requirements during the Summer Sessions should take the examination 
In the Spring Session. 

By special permission seniors who expect to graduate in June may take the 
Graduate Record Examination at the previous Fall Testing Session, so as to 
"Ne transcripts available early in the year when applying for admission to gradu- 
^ Schools. Dates of the examinations are announced in the Schedule of 

asses, 


Each senior required to take the Graduate Record Examination must register 


rara in the office of the Dean when he registers for his final regular semester of 
thins” (excluding summer sessions). A $10 examination fee is payable at the 
Of registration 
Students will receive individual reports of test scores and may avail them- 
ves of the regular transcript services of the Educational Testing Service. 
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USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH 


Any student whose written or spoken English in any course is unsatisfactory 
may be reported by the instructor to the Dean. The Dean may assign supple- 
mentary work, without academic credit, varying in amount with the needs of 
the student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tuition 
fee is charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed for failure to make up 
any such deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the Dean. 


STUDY ABROAD 


Students wishing to study abroad must consult with their advisers and the Dean. 
because arrangements must be made on an individual basis. Students of inter- 
national affairs are encouraged to travel and study abroad. 


CORRESPONDENCE AND HOME-STUDY COURSES 


Credit for correspondence or home-study courses is not accept 
be applied toward a degree. 


able and cannot 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


To be recommended by the Faculty for graduation, candidates are required to 
complete, in addition to the appropriate freshman and sophomore work, a min- 
imum of 60 semester hours during the junior and senior years, as set forth in 
one of the following curricula. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR WAIVING CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


A required course may be waived by the satisfactory passing of a waiver exam- 
ination authorized and prescribed by the department or curriculum adviser con- 
cerned. Passing this examination does not entitle the student to any hours of 
credit toward the degree. Request to take the examination should be made to 
the curriculum adviser and the required fee paid at the Office of the Cashier 
before the date set for the examination. 


BACHELOR OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Business Administration are 
offered in the fields of Accounting, Business Administration, 


r Fi and Business and 
Economic Statistics. 


ACCOUNTING 


For the first two years of the Accounting curriculum, see pages 52-53. 
Programs are offered in three areas of professional specialization: ( 1) Man- 

agerial Accounting in Business; (2) Federal Financial Management—Account- 

ing and Budgeting; and (3) Public Accounting. 
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Required—Junior and Senior Years 


Semester 
Hours 
Acct 101: Cost Accounting ............... NC E ES 3 
Acct 121-22: Intermediate Accounting ........... 6 
Acct 161: Income Tax Accounting 3 
Acct: 171: Auditing ...............-..-.. 3 
B Ad 102: Fundamentals of Management 3 
B Ad 131: Business Finance ........ 1 3 
B Ad 161: Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, and Bailments 3 
B Ad 162: Commercial Law: Negotiable Instruments, Property, Mort- 
SÉ. quaxeniq: ents et eae harara Be o oe cra ora 3 
Econ 121: Money and. Banking......................... 4. eee eeen eere notes ee eot o oenonoreco 3 
Area of 
Professional 
Specialization: — 1... ertet enne Ae PAP ME E QE Ep T y nd: Mida 15 
Elective: To be selected in consultation with the adviser at the be- 
ginning of the junior year 15 
Talal anann ai n a Ln EES ES 60 


All Accounting majors must complete the required courses listed above, plus one 
Of the following 15 semester-hour areas of professional specialization. Special pro- 
grams and elective courses may be arranged in consultation with the Department of 
Government and Business. 


GROUP 1: MANAGERIAL ACCOUNTING IN BUSINESS 


Students preparing for careers in managerial accounting in business may specialize 
in à particular area of accounting, such as systems, budgeting, or income tax, or may 
Concentrate on broadening their backgrounds in business administration or in more 
general fields of knowledge. The Managerial Accounting program thus provides 
maximum flexibility for students who wish to combine basic training in accounting 
with Other career interests, in preparation either for general business responsibilities 
Or in preparation for more specific careers in the financial management field. 

Courses relating to Managerial Accounting to be selected with the approval of the 
adviser (may not include Accounting courses in excess of 9 hours). 


GROUP II: FEDERAL FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTING AND BUDGETING 


Students preparing for careers in financial management in the Federal Government 
May combine basic professional training in accounting with more specialized training 
In the financial management techniques used in administering the complex affairs of 
modern-day government. A flexible program can be developed in keeping with the 
Specific career objectives of the individual student by the careful selection of electives. 

Courses relating to Federal Financial Management to be selected with approval of 
the adviser (may not include Accounting courses in excess of 9 hours). 


GROUP IN; PUBLIC ACCOUNTING 


The Public Accounting Program is a concentrated professional curriculum designed 
lo Prepare students for careers in public accounting. It combines the maximum 
Number of professional accounting courses consistent with the broad educational back- 
8round essential to successful Accounting careers in the modern business world. 

Courses relating to Public Accounting to be selected with approval of the adviser. 
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BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


For the first two years of the Business Administration curriculum, see pages 
52-53. 

The program in Business Administration 
foundation required for eventual top leadership in either governmental or busi- 
ness administration. The following 30 semester hours are normally required of 
all candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Business Administration except 
those specializing in foreign commerce. For the program in foreign commerce, 
see pages 117-18. In addition students take 15 semester hours in one of the group 


options and 15 hours of electives, which normally are advanced courses in lib- 
eral arts subjects. 


is designed to provide the broad 


In All Fields Except Foreign Commerce 


Required—Junior and Senior Years 


Semester 

Hours 

Acct 193: Business Budgntig. n.i eae erectis 3 
B Ad 102: Fundamentals of Management... 3 
B Ad 105: Personnel Management 3 
B Ad 131: Business Fibettice 3305.5 kat 3 
B Ad 141: Basic Marketing Management......... 3 
B Ad 161: Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, , 3 

B Ad 162: Commercial Law: Negotiable Instruments, Property, Mort- 

3 

B Ad 191: 3 
B Ad 198: 3 
Econ 121: 3 
Group Option: 15 
Elective: 15 
SEM m pee e e RON 60 


Group Options 


Eight areas of specialization are open to Business Administr 
15 hours taken in each of these optio 
group option and the individu 
later than the beginning 


ation majors. The 
ns require the approval of the adviser. The 
al courses within the option should be selected no 
of the second Semester of the junior year. 


GROUP I: PERSONNEI MANAGEMENT 


The following courses provide the basic academic foundation for such positions as 
personnel manager, employee relations manager, and employment manager in busi- 
ness and government service. 


B Ad 106: Problems in Personnel Man 
B Ad 107: Labor-Management Contr 
B Ad 118: Introduction to Data P 
B Ad 181: Manufacturing Production 

B Ad 193: Management Communication 
B Ad 195: Controllership 


Jour 145: Principles and Problems of Pi 


agement 
acts 
rocessing 


iblic Relations 
actors in Personality 


Psyc 129: Motivational F 


SCHOOL OF 


Psyc 131: 
Psyc 144: 
SP&D 121: 
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Psychological Tests 
Personnel and Industrial Psychology 
Group Discussion and Conference Leadership 


GROUP II: FINANCE 


The following courses provide the basic academic foundation for such positions as 
Credit analyst, supervisor in a financial institution, bond cashier, trust officer, bank 
examiner, and similar positions in federal or international financial institutions 


Acct 111: 
Acct 121-22: 
B Ad 113: 
B Ad 118: 
B Ad 121: 
B Ad 136: 
B Ad 138: 
B Ad 163: 


B Ad 181: 
Econ 101: 
Econ 105: 
Econ 123: 


Financial Statement Analysis 
Intermediate Accounting 

Real Estate 

Introduction to Data Processing 
Property and Casualty Insurance 
Credit Management 

Investments 

Law in Relation to the Form of Business Units: 
Corporations, Partnerships, and Trusts 
Manufacturing Production 

Economic Analysis 

Business Cycles 

Monetary Theory and Policy 


GROUP Ill: MARKETING 


The following courses provide the basic academic foundation for such positions as 
Sales manager, circulation manager, route superintendent, product development man- 
ager, buyer, promotion manager, and purchasing agent. 


B Ad 118: 
B Ad 136: 
B Ad 143: 
B Ad 145: 
B Ad 147: 
B Ad 158: 
B Ad 171: 
B Ad 175: 
B Ad 176: 
B Ad 178: 
B Ad 181: 
B Ad 195: 
Econ 101: 
Econ 105: 
Jour 145: 
Stat 111-12: 


Introduction to Data Processing 

Credit Management 

Marketing Research 

Sales Management 

Advertising 

Physical Distribution Management 
Principles of Transportation 

Introduction to Foreign Trade 

International Business Theory and Policy 
Management of International Business Operations 
Manufacturing Production 

Controllership 

Economic Analysis 

Business Cycles 

Principles and Problems of Public Relations 
Business and Economic Statistics I-II 


GROUP Iv: CONTROLLERSHIP 


T í ; 
he following courses provide the basic academic foundation for the position of con- 


troller in business 


Acct 101: 
Acct 111: 
Acct 121-22: 
Acct 181: 


and government service. 


Cost Accounting 

Financial Statement Analysis 
Intermediate Accounting 
Accounting Systems 


116 


B Ad 
B Ad 
Ad 
Ad 
Ad 
Ad 


Ad 
Ad 
Econ 
Econ 
Stat 


GROUP V: 


B Ad 118: 
B Ad 171: 
B Ad 172: 
Econ 101-2: 
| Econ 105: 
Econ 141: 
Econ 161-62: 
Econ 165: 
Econ 181-82: 
Geog 125: 
Stat 111-12: 


B Ad 118: 
Stat 91: 
Stat 110: 
111-12: 
Stat 117: 
Stat 118: 
Stat 155: 
157-58: 


Stat 


Stat 


GROUP VII: 


B Ad 118: 


UNDERGRADUATE 


Acct 191: 
109: 
113: 
118: 
119: 
121: 
163: 


171: 
195: 
105: 
165: 
111-12: 


The following courses provide the b 
financial economic analyst, 
in business and government. 


The following courses provide the b 
financial statistician, 


business and government. 


TRANSPORTATION AND TRAFFIC 


The following courses provide 
tions in transportation firms 
and government agencies, 

examinations for membership in 


Introduction to Dat 
B Ad 158: Physical Distributio 


AND GRADUATE 


Advanced Accounting 

Office Management 

Real Estate 

Introduction to Data Processing 

Data Processing Programming 
Property and Casualty Insurance 

Law in Relation to the Form of Business | 
Corporations, Partnerships, and Trusts 
Principles of Transportation 
Controllership 

Business Cycles 

Economic Policy 

Business and Economic Statistics l-I 


Jnits: 


ECONOMICS 


asic academic foundation for 


such positions as 
industrial economic analyst, 


and market research analyst 


Introduction to Data Processing 
Principles of Transportation 

Public Utilities 

Economic Analysis 

Business Cycles 

Unionism and Collective Bargaining 
Public Finance 

Economic Policy 

International Economics 
Transportation € omplexes 

Business and Economic Statistics 1-11 


GROUP VI: STATISTICS 


asic academic 


foundation for such positions as 
planning Statistician, 


industrial statistician, and rate analyst in 


Introduction to Data Processing 
Principles of Statistical Methods 

Quality Control and Reliability Techniques 
Business and Economic Statistics 1 II 
Analysis of Variance 
Correlation and the Chi-square 
Introduction to Mathematical P 
Mathematical Statistics 


Test I 
robabilit y 


MANAGEMENT 


the basic academic found 
and in traffic departments 
The program should also 
the American Society 


ation for management post 
of other types of business firms 
aid in the preparation for the 
of Traffic and Transportation 


a Processing 
n Management 
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B Ad 171: Principles of Transportation 
B Ad 172: Public Utilities 
B Ad 173: Transportation Systems Management 
B Ad 174: Urban Transportation 
B Ad 175: Introduction to Foreign Trade 
Econ 101: Economic Analysis 
Geog 125: Transportation Complexes 
Geog 141—42: Urban Settlement 
Hist 179-80: Economic History of the United States 
Stat 111: Business and Economic Statistics I 


GROUP VIII: AUTOMATIC DATA PROCESSING 


The following courses provide the basic academic foundation for positions in data 
Processing in government, business, and industry. They also give the student an un- 
derstanding of the manager's use of data processing as a vital managerial technique. 


B Ad 118: Introduction to Data Processing 
B Ad 119: Data Processing Programming 
B Ad 120: Data Processing Systems 
Stat 111—12: Business and Economic Statistics I-II 


Program in Foreign Commerce 


This program is designed to provide the basic academic foundation for positions 
in foreign commerce, both in private industry and in government. It consists of 
30 semester hours of required course work and 30 hours of electives. Any 
modification of the program must be made with the consent of the adviser. 


Required—Junior and Senior Y ears 


Semester 
Hours 
B Ad 102: Fundamentals of Management A a 3 
B Ad 131: Business Finance 3 
B Ad 132: International Business Finance - 3 
B Ad 141: Basic Marketing Management.........................:cc--scccsesseeneeeees 3 
B Ad 144: International Marketing Management 3 
B Ad 161: Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, and Bailments 3 
B Ad 175: Introduction to Foreign Trade RE... 3 
B Ad 176: International Business Theory and Policy 3 
B Ad 178: Management of International Business Operations...... 3 
Econ 121: Money and Banking - o BA 3 
Elective: To be selected from the following in consultation with the 
adviser UU atu ~ kdi "S 30 
Total .. Tw stt 60 


ELEC 
LECTIVES: FOREIGN COMMERCE PROGRAM 


The : 4 : 
on 30 hours of elective courses are to be selected from the following, in consultation 
th the 


adviser. 

Acct 193: Business Budgeting 

B Ad 143: Marketing Research 

B Ad 158: Physical Distribution Management 


B Ad 


Ad 
Ad 
Ad 
Ad 

Ad 
Ad 
Ad 


Econ 


w w w RE w w 


P Sc 


Stat 


| pages 53-54. 


B Ad 102: 
B Ad 131: 
141: 
161: 
162: 


B Ad 
B Ad 


B Ad 191: 
Econ 101-2: 
Econ 105: 
Stat 111-12: 
Elective (A): 
Elective (B): 


UNDERGRADUATE 


162: 


171: 
173: 
174: 
177: 
191: 
193: 
195: 
101: 
Econ 181-82: 

Geog 126: 
Geog 151-166: 
167: 
P Sc 181-82: 
111-12: 


For the first two years of the Business and E 


The undergraduate program in Business and Economic St: 
as preparation for business and economic analysis. 
hours of required courses and 30 hours of elective 
Administration, Economics, and Statistics. 


Programs leading to the degree of Bache 
in the fields of International Affairs 


For the first two years of the International 
The International Affairs progr 


AND GRADUATE 


Commercial Law: Negotiable Instruments, Property, 
Mortgages 

Principles of Transportation 

Transportation Systems Management 

Urban Transportation 

Foreign Markets 

Business Reports and Analyses 

Management Communication 

Controllership 

Economic Analysis 

International Economics 

World Economies 

Regional survey courses 

Foreign Policy of the United States 

Survey of Public International Law and Organization 
Business and Economic Statistics I-II 


BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC STATISTICS 


conomic Statistics curriculum, see 
tistics is designed 


It consists of 30 semester 
s from Accounting, Business 


Required —Junior and Senior Years 


Semester 


Hours 

Fundamentals of Management... MERE NIC 3 
Business Finance or 

Basic Marketing Management................ . í -— j 

Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, and Bailments 3 

Commercial Law: Negotiable Instruments, Property, Mort- i 

3 

ehhh abet LTT TTT TTT TTT TT TT Te TT eee e ee 6 

n 3 

Business and Economic Statistics I-II 6 

To be selected from Statistics............ — . 18 

To be selected in consultation with the adviser.................. L 

C000 meritis dpa bc 60 


BACHELOR OF ARTS IN GOVERNMENT 


lor of Arts in Government are offered 
and Public Affairs 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Affairs curriculum, see page 54. . 
am covers international political relations, !? 
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ternational trade and finance, international communications, and regional stud- 
ies. Its purpose is to equip students, by providing general background and spe- 
cialized work, for careers in the field of American foreign relations. The dip- 
lomatic service of the United States, the several agencies of government with 
responsibilities in the international field, the international organizations, and 
American enterprise abroad offer opportunities in this field. 


Required—Junior and Senior Years 


Semester 
Hours 


Econ 181-82: International Economics .. TYTVCOWOEO TAURI T 6 
Foreign Lang: Composition and Conversation k MOREM n 6 
Hist 153: European Diplomatic History in the 20th Century.............. 3 
Hist 182: Diplomatic History of the United States...................... 3 

3 

6 


P Sc 171: International Politics ..................... ner nnn $ 
P Sc 181-82: Survey of Public International Law and Organization...... 
P Sc 197: Proseminar in International Affairs—Strategies of Con- 


temporary American Foreign Policy.................... m 3 

Group Option: To be selected from one of the following groups in con- 
sultation with the adviser................... RE 15 
MEUM? | 11er O mnt iP PET aedem —ÀTas 15 
Total .enueentbeniiiddubpequeenunsclBenitiirifs condire 60 


All International Affairs majors must complete the required courses listed above, 
plus the group option. Group option courses must be selected after consultation 
With the adviser. Normally no more than 6 semester hours may be taken in an op- 
lion other than the one selected. Consent of the adviser must be obtained for such 
modification of the option selected 


GROUP I: INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 


Composed of courses, selected from the following, which are concerned with the 
S , " x . 
tudy of American diplomatic relations. 


Geog 146: World Political Geography 

Hist 130: Nationalism 

Hist 149: European Diplomatic History 

Hist 183: Oversea Expansion of the United States 

Hist 184: Canada and the United States 

P Sc 107: Problems in Modern Political Thought 
P Sc 111-12: Introduction to Comparative Government and Politics 

P Sc 113: Political Problems of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
P Sc 117-18: Political T heory: the Nature and Growth of Political 

Thought in the West 
P Sc 167: Foreign Policy of the United States 
P Sc 172: Organization and Function of the United Nations 


G 

'ROUP II: INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS 

Co . e : 
™Mposed of courses, selected from the following, which are concerned with the 


Study h a . " > : 
t Of American economic, financial, and business relationships with foreign coun- 
es 


B Ad 175: Introduction to Foreign Trade 
B Ad 177: Foreign Markets 
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B Ad 178: Management of International Business Operations 
Econ 101-2: Economic Analysis 

Econ 104: History of Economic Thought 

Econ 121: Money and Banking 

Econ 147: Economic History of Europe 

Econ 165: Economic Policy 

Geog 126: World Economies 
Stat 111—12: Business and Economic Statistics I-II 

Stat 122: Forecasting Principles and Techniques 


GROUP III: INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS 


Composed of courses, selected from the following, which 
study of international information programs, public opinion, psychological warfare, 
cultural relations, and public relations. (It is recommended that the student include 
statistics in his freshman- and sophomore-year program.) 


are concerned with the 


Anth 150: Comparative Value Systems 

Anth 153: Psychological Anthropology 

Anth 161: Language and Culture 

Anth 162: Linguistics in Anthropology 

Geog 145: Psychological Geography 

P Sc 146: Political Pressures and Public Reactions 

Psyc 115: Psychology of I anguage and Communication 
Psyc 151: Social Psychology 

Psyc 156: Psychology of Attitudes and Public Opinion 
Soc 144: Mass Communications 


GROUP IV: AREA OR REGIONAL STUDIES 


Composed of courses selected from the following lists. Integrated programs of study 
are available in the following regions or areas: Europe; Africa: the Middle East; the 
Far East; the Soviet Orbit; and Latin America. Modifications and combinations of 
these areas may be made if approved by the adviser. The foreign language require- 
ment should be met by a language suitable for study of the region or area selected. 


Africa 
Anth 178: Cultures of South and East Africa 
Anth 179: Cultures of West and Central Africa 
Geog 155: Africa 
P Sc 113: Political Problems of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
P Sc 190: Politics of Middle and Southern Africa 
P Sc 192: Governments and Politics of North Africa 


Europe 


Econ 147: Economic History of Europe 
Geog 139: European Economic Blocs 
Geog 153: Western Europe 
Hist 131-32: History of Germany 
Hist 141-42: History of France 
Hist 149: European Diplomatic History 
Hist 151-52: History of England and Great Britain 


P Sc 111-12: Introduction to Comparative Government and Politics 
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P Sc 
P Sc 


Anth 
Anth 
Anth 


Geog 
Hist 
Hist 

Hist 
P Sc 
P Sc 
P Sc 


Anth 


Econ 185-86: 

Geog 161: 
161: 
162: 
163: 
164: 
166: 
177: 
178: 


Hist 
Hist 
Hist 
Hist 
Hist 
P Sc 
P Sc 


Anth 
Geog 
Hist 
Hist 


149: 


Econ 133: 


Geog 166: 


Hist 137: 
Hist 145-46: 
Hist 149: 


P Sc 107: 


P Sc 112: 
P Sc 118: 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


113: 
117-18: 


173: 
174: 
175: 
Geog 164: 
165: 
187: 
189: 
195-96: 
101: 
113: 
193: 
P Sc 194: 


172: 


177: 
156: 


193: 
P Sc 191: 
P Sc 192: 


AFFAIRS 


Political Problems of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
Political Theory: the Nature and Growth of Political 
Thought in the West 


Far East 


Cultures of the Pacific 

Far Eastern Communities 

Cultures of Southeast Asia 

Communist China 

Eastern and Southeastern Asia 

History of Modern China 

History of India 

History of East Asia 

The Far East in the Modern World 

Political Problems of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
Governments and Politics of South and Southeast Asia 
Governments of China and Japan 


Latin America 


Native Peoples of South America 

Economic History and Problems of Latin America 

Latin America 

Ancient Americans 

Iberian Background of Latin America 

History of Latin America 

South America since Independence 

Mexico and the Caribbean since Independence 

Recent Trends in Latin American Politics and Government 
International Politics in the Western Hemisphere 


Middle East 


Cultures of the Near East 

The Middle East 

European Diplomatic History 

History of the Near East 

Governments and Politics of the Middle East 
Governments and Politics of North Africa 


Soviet Orbit 


The Economy of the Soviet Union 

The Soviet Union 

History of Soviet Foreign Policy 

History of Russia 

European Diplomatic History 

Problems in Modern Political Thought 

Introduction to Comparative Government and Politics 
Political Theory: the Nature and Growth of Political 
Thought in the West 


F ` : 1 
9r the first two years of the Public Affairs curriculum, see page 53. 


BOve 


he Public Affairs program is a composite curriculum dealing with domestic 
rnment and policy. 
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Required—Junior and Senior Years 


Semester 

Hours 

Econ 102: Economic Analysis ...................... e AES) : 3 

Econ 121: Money and Banking.................. eee A v 3 

HN MM cnc sncscnveuntorn Ge iedinmaen mamas 6 

Hist 175-76: Political and Constitutional History of the United States 6 

P Sc 121-22: The Constitution of the United States.................... 6 

P Sc 145: Political Parties and Politics... 3 

P Sc 151-52: Public Administration ........................ Se 6 
Group Option: To be selected from one of the following groups in con- 

co il NL DE MN du Er nn 12 

Doo pa et M eeu tiec IRURE cce Nl p o M hn, hrs, 15 

pos C M ES e ot em Eos Po ERR T QR 60 


All Public Affairs majors must complete the required courses listed above. The 
group options provide specialization. Modifications and substitutions may be made, 
when appropriate or necessary, provided the consent of the adviser is obtained. 


GROUP I: ECONOMICS OPTION 


Econ 101: Economic Analysis 

Econ 104: History of Economic Thought 
Econ 105: Business Cycles 

Econ 165: Economic Policy 


GROUP II: POLITICS OPTION 


Sc 104: State and Local Governments 
S 


Sc 111: Introduction to Comparative Government and Politics 
Sc 120: Foundations of American Democracy 
Sc 146: Political Pressures and Public Reactions 


The Master's Degrees 


Master of Business Administration 


PROGRAMS LEADING TO THE DEGREE of Master of Business Administration are 
offered in the following fields: 
Accounting 


Health Care Administration 
Business Administration 


Personnel Administration 


Master of Public Administration 


Programs leading to the degree of Master of P 


ublic Administration are offered 
in the following fields: 


Health Care Administration 
Personnel Administration 


Public Administration 
Urban and Regional Planning 
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Master of Arts in Government 


Programs leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Government are offered in 
the following fields: 


Public Administration Economic Policy 
Public Affairs Business and Economic Statistics 
International Affairs Personnel Administration 


Urban and Regional Planning 


Programs in the fields of Accounting, Business Administration, Business and 
Zconomic Statistics, Economic Policy, Health Care Administration, Personnel 
Administration, Public Affairs, Public Administration, and Urban and Regional 
Planning are administered by the Faculty of Programs in Government and Busi- 
ness; programs in the field of International Affairs are administered by the Fac- 
ulty of Programs in International Affairs. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


A Bachelor's degree from an accredited college or university, with a quality- 
Point index of 3.00 (a B average) in the relevant undergraduate fields, is re- 
quired. A student from an unaccredited institution may be admitted on a trial 
basis at the discretion of the appropriate Dean's Council. 


MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Applicants for admission to programs leading to the degree of Master of Busi- 
ness Administration must submit scores on the Admission Test for Graduate 
Study in Business administered by the Educational Testing Service. 


In the field of Accounting or Business Administration—A Bachelor’s degree 
fom an accredited college or university. 

, Inthe program of automatic data processing appropriate courses in mathemat- 
lcs are required. 

In the field of Health Care Administration—A Bachelor's degree from an ac- 
credited college or university, In the selection of candidates consideration is 
Sven to personal qualifications, aptitude for health care administration, and 
Practical experience. 


l "s " mg - 
" the field of Personnel Administration.—An undergraduate major in a social 
b : s ; 

“lence or education, with appropriate courses in psychology. 


MASTER OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Applicants for admission to programs leading to the degree of Master of Public 

. “ministration must submit scores on the Admission Test for Graduate Study 

t "usiness or the Graduate Record Examination administered by the Educa- 

Onal Testing Service. 

: - field of Public Administration.—A. Bachelor's degree from an accredited 
ege or university. 


In ; te : am i 
x the field of Personnel Administration.—An undergraduate major in a social 


Sci ‘ > a 
*nce or education, with appropriate courses in psychology. 
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In the field of Health Care Administration—A Bachelor's degree from an ac- 
credited college or university. In the selection of candidates consideration is 
given to personal qualifications, aptitude for health care administration, and 
practical experience. 

In the field of Urban and Regional Planning.—A Bachelor's degree from an ac- 
credited college or university and aptitude for urban and regional planning. 


MASTER OF ARTS IN GOVERNMENT 


Applicants for admission to the following programs must submit scores on the 
Graduate Record Examination administered by the Educational Testing Service. 
In the field of Public Administration.—An undergraduate major in a social sci- 
ence or business administration, or equivalent work experience. 

In the field of Public Affairs.—An undergraduate major in public affairs, eco- 
nomics, history, or political science, depending on the field of specialization. 
In the field of International Affairs.—The applicant's undergraduate program 
should include background courses corresponding to an undergraduate major 
in international affairs at this University. 

In the field of Economic Policy.—An undergraduate major in economics at this 
University, or the equivalent. 

In the field of Business and Economic Statistics.—An undergraduate major in 
business and economic statistics, or the equivalent, 

In the field of Personnel Administration.—An undergraduate major in a social 
science or education, with appropriate courses in psychology. 

In the field of Urban and Regional Planning.—A Bachelor's degree from an ac 
credited college or university and aptitude for urban and regional planning. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


A. 3.00 average in the undergraduate major is normally required for admission 
to graduate study. Deficiency in undergraduate preparation may be satisfied by 
(1) taking specified undergraduate courses and maintaining a 3.00 average !!! 
such courses or (2) passing a comprehensive examination in the major field. 
The comprehensive examination may be taken only with the Dean's approval 
upon recommendation of the curriculum adviser. 

Master's degrees are awarded by vote of the Faculty concerned on comple 
tion of the required course work, an acceptable thesis or the equivalent, a? 
the passing of the comprehensive examination. An applicant whose background 
does not include the necessary courses or equivalent work experience must take 
a program longer than the minimum hours required. 

Second-group courses (numbered 101—200) may be counted toward the Mas 
ter's degree, only when registration for advanced credit has been approved at 
the beginning of the course by the curriculum adviser. No work counted t0 
ward a Bachelor's degree may also be counted toward a Master's degree. 

All work for a Master's degree must be completed in five years, unless ^ 
extension of time is granted by the Dean. : 

A student who expects to continue his studies for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy (Graduate Council), Doctor of Business Administration, or Doct 
of Public Administration, after receiving the Master's degree, will be assisted 
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in planning his program so that he may qualify for admission to candidacy for 
the Doctorate. 

No credit is granted for work done in absentia or without formal instruction. 
except for hospital residency and the thesis, which may be completed in absentia 
With the permission of the department, curriculum adviser, or committee con- 
cerned. 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


In addition to any course examinations the candidate must pass a written com- 
Prehensive examination. Comprehensive examinations are scheduled two times 
à year (usually in December and April), and should be taken during the last 
Semester of course registration or shortly after the completion of the prescribed 
Course work. If there is a lapse of time between completion of course work 
and the comprehensive examination, the student must maintain “continuous 
registration” during this period. The candidate must consult with his adviser, 
Well in advance, as to the date of his examination and the definition of the sub- 
Ject-matter fields which this examination is to cover. An oral examination on 
his thesis or major report may also be required. 


SCHOLARSHIP 
Grades for graduate work are A, outstanding; B, high quality; C, minimum 
quality; F, failure; and /, incomplete. CR indicates credit 
_ An average of B or better is required for the Master's degree. The grade of C 
5 not considered as failing but must be counter-balanced by a grade of A in a 
8raduate course of equal status. 
A Master's candidate who receives a grade of F is required to present cause 
r consideration by the Dean's Council as to why he should be allowed to con- 
tinue his studies. 

Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the symbol Z (incomplete) or the 
Symbol W (authorized withdrawal) will be recorded. The symbol 7 indicates 
that à satisfactory explanation has been given to the instructor for the student's 
allure to complete the required work of the course. An "incomplete" cannot 
© made up after the lapse of one calendar year except by written permission of 
the Dean's Council. An incomplete which is not removed within one calendar 
Year is automatically changed to an F. An incomplete cannot be removed by 
registering for the course. 


fo 


REQUIRED COURSES IN ADMINISTRATION (Certain Fields) 


The following courses in general administrative theory and practice are required 
0 o - . p . S "^ . 
f all candidates for the degree of Master of Public Administration and Master 


Business Administration, except in the fields of Accounting and Urban and 
€gional Planning. 


Semester 
Hours 
B&PA 201: Advanced Administrative OE | E a es 3 
B&PA 204: Quantitative Factors in Administration... 3 


B&PA 207: Human Factors in Administration... Arab 3 
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In addition, each student is normally required to take one of the following 
courses appropriate to his specific area of concentration: 


Semester 


Hours 
B Ad 297: Case Studies in Business Administration........................... 3 
P Ad 298: Case Studies in Public Administration...... eats i 3 
HCA 206: Case Studies in Health Care Administration 3 
THE THESIS 


The thesis subject should be selected as early as possible so as to permit effective 
integration with the course work. 


The subject must be approved by the professor in charge and recorded in the 
Office of the Dean by the date announced in the calendar. The thesis in its 
final form must have the approval of the professor in charge and must be pre- 
sented to the Dean by the student no later than the date announced in the cal- 
endar. Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and repro- 
| duction of the thesis are available in the Office of the Dean. 

Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the academic 
year of registration, to the advice and direction of the member of the Faculty 
under whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis is unfinished, an addi- 
tional successive academic year is granted without further tuition payment. The 
student must, however, maintain continuous registration during this period. If 
the preparation of the thesis extends beyond the two-year period, the student 
must register for the entire 6 hours of thesis again and pay tuition as for a re- 
peated course. 


MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Curricula leading to the professional degree of Master of Business Administra- 
tion are available in the fields of Accounting, Business Administration, Health 
Care Administration, and Personnel Administration. 


The purpose of the programs leading to the degree of Master of Business 
Administration is to develop the analytical ability and perspective which will 
contribute to success as a responsible executive. Because of the increasingly 
close relationship between government and business, these programs also provide 
an excellent background for many government careers. In order to provide 
maximum flexibility, each student program is planned with an adviser. 

An applicant must have a B 


achelor's degree from an accredited college Of 
university. 


The degree is awarded by vote of the Faculty upon satisfactory passing of the 
comprehensive examination, and the submission of an acceptable thesis. The 
complete program consists of 60 semester hours, 54 hours of course work and 
6 of thesis; and students with no previous background in business administration 
or accounting are rarely advised to take the comprehensive examination before 
completing 54 hours of course work. Students who have an undergraduate 
background in either business administration or accounting, however, are €n- 
couraged to take the comprehensive examination as soon as the curriculum ad- 
viser believes they are prepared for it. A student who has completed an under- 
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graduate major in accounting or in business administration with a good record 
may qualify under a minimum acceptable program of 30 hours, including the 
thesis. No more than 6 hours of graduate course credits can be transferred 
from other institutions and each transfer of credit must be approved by the 
Dean. 


ACCOUNTING 


The Master's programs in accounting are designed (1) for those who wish to 
Pursue careers as professional accountants, (2) for those who wish to pursue 
Careers of executive responsibility with emphasis on finance and accounting in 
either business or government, and (3) for those who wish to pursue careers as 
leachers of accounting. Programs are sufficiently flexible to meet individual 
Student objectives; selection of courses is made in consultation with the adviser. 
The programs are available in three basic areas, professional accounting, govern- 
mental accounting, and managerial accounting. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


The Master's programs in Business Administration are designed for those who 
Wish to pursue responsible careers as administrators in either government or 
business. 

Individual programs are planned in consultation with the adviser to fit the 
Professional objectives of the student. The course work must include the re- 
Quired courses in administration, pages 125-26. Fields of study include admin- 
Istrative theory and practice, business economics, business-government relations, 
business statistics, controllership, data processing, finance and investments, for- 
“ign commerce, human factors in administration, managerial accounting, mar- 
keting, operations research, personnel management, public administration, and 
transportation. 


HEALTH CARE ADMINISTRATION 


The Programs in Health Care Administration lead to the degrees of Master of 
Usiness Administration or Master of Public Administration with areas of con- 
centration in the administration of short-term hospitals, long-term care facilities, 
and health records. Ordinarily students are admitted only in the fall, but appli- 
Cants with prerequisites to make up or pursuing special programs of study may 
© admitted in the spring semester or the summer term. The basic curriculum 
Outlined under the field of hospital administration, below, serves the first two 
areas of concentration. Electives appropriate to the field of concentration are 
Selected from the special courses in long-term care administration and those in 
ealth records administration. 

The Health Care Administration programs are designed to give students the 
9PPortunity of acquiring the knowledge, attitudes, and skills essential as founda- 
tions for growth into capable health care administrators. 
rerequisite: a Bachelor's degree from an accredited college or university is 
Sog quisite to admission to all Health Care Administration programs. While a 

- (B) average in the undergraduate work is expected, in the selection of can- 
!dates considerable weight is given to personal qualifications, aptitude for the 
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area of concentration selected, and practical experience. Hospital work experi- 
ence is desirable but not required. Preadmission experience in a hospital is 
arranged on request or if otherwise indicated. 


While no undergraduate major is specified, a desirable background for short- 
term hospitals and long-term facilities ( prerequisite requirements in the field of 
health records administration are stated on pages 129-30) would include courses 
in accounting, biology, business administration, economics. psychology, sociol- 
ogy, and statistics. A minimum of 6 semester hours of undergraduate account- 
ing and 3 hours of statistics courses must be taken prior to admission to degree 
candidacy. Applicants with academic deficiencies may be permitted to enroll 
as special students subject to the satisfactory completion of prescribed courses 
beyond the minimum requirements for admission 


Master's candidates who may wish to continue for a doctorate should plan 


the Master's program accordingly, in consultation with their advisers. 
In addition to the degree programs in Health C 

courses are offered which are concerned with health 

agencies, consulting firms, and insurance plans. 


are Administration, special 
care associations, planning 


For special programs in Continuing Education in Health Care Administra 
tion and the International Institute for Health € 


‘are Administration, see page 
140. 


HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATION 


The program in hospital administr 
first phase the student must satisf: 
course work, se 


ation is divided into two phases. During the 
ictorily complete a minimum of 36 hours 0 
lected in accordance with his background needs. These courses 
cover the general and technical background of h 


ospital administration, general 
administrative theory and practice, 


and problem solving in the area of manage 
ment as it relates to short-term hospitals. The second phase is a calendar-yeat 
residency of on-the-job institutional training under qualified supervision, which 
carries 9 semester hours of credit. A written major report is required as a part 
of phase two. Selected students take an additional full year of residency, fof 
which they receive 9 hours of credit. 


Full-time students may complete the degree program in a minimum of twenty” 


one months; part-time students in thirty-six months. Under special circum- 
stances, additional time may be required, as in the case of students who have 
deficiencies to make up or who enroll for the two-year academic sequence. NO 
student is admitted who does not intend to complete the program. 

Because each program is designed for the 
a student may be required to complete 4 se 
cases the residency experience may be re 
needs. 


individual student, it is possible az 
mesters of academic work. In ye” 
duced or varied to meet individua 


CURRICULUM 


The following curriculum is required of M 


: $ n . ol 
aster's candidates in all fields O 
Health Care Administration (e 


xcept Health Records Administration) : 
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Semester 


Hours 
* B&PA 201: Advanced Administrative Management.............. cs 3 
* B&PA 204: Quantitative Factors in Administration 3 
t B&PA 207: Human Factors in Administration....... Ainsad teli ideni des 3 
HCA 202: Introduction to Health Care Administration 3 
HCA 203: Organization and Management... 3 
HCA 206: Case Studies in Health Care Administration... 3 
HCA, 200... Health: Care. Eoonomios c eioedib-detinen cinesi Re 3 
HCA 212: Planning and Constructing Health Care Facilities 3 
t HCA 293 
mu A uou oo AM PE nine rl portero tet tte t 9 
Elective: To be selected with the approval of the adviser, from Bus- 
iness or Public Administration, depending on the degree 
COUGH «1i dua ENS EAEE S os WERT E COUGH C OBI 12 
EDD ed a ebeiD Re iubcoxeeloldadi ina. cmd 45 


ADMINISTRATION OF LONG-TERM (EXTENDED) CARE FACILITIES 


Master's candidates electing a concentration in the administration of long-term 
fare facilities, such as chronic disease hospitals, nursing homes, facilities for the 
aged, and mental hospitals, have the same admission requirements as students 
In the hospital administration field and follow the curriculum outlined above to 
Satisfy the 36 semester hour requirement of the first phase of the degree pro- 
Bram. With the approval of an adviser, electives are selected from the follow- 
Ing courses, in accordance with the special interest of the candidate: 


Semester 


Hours 

HCA 250: Administration for Mental Care... 3 
HCA 260: Administration for Extended Care Facilities 3 
HCA 261: Business Procedures for Extended Care Facilities... 3 
HCA 265-66: Readings in Extended Care Administration.........................- 6 
HCA 267: Social Gerontology for the Administrator........................-..- 3 


The second phase of the program consists of a calendar year of residency in 
One or more facilities for long-term (extended) care, for which the student re- 
Celves 9 semester hours of credit. During the residency year the candidate must 
Write à major report. 


HEAL TH RECORDS ADMINIST RATION 
Health 
adde 
to m 
tutio 


Records Administration offers an area of concentration which, when 
d to other material acquired, provides special assistance to those who wish 
anage an automatic data processing activity for an entire health care insti- 
n or system. It is designed to prepare those who wish to supervise data 
Collection, processing, and retrieval activities for health care complexes. 

ü Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree from an accredited college or university is 
quired with acceptable work from an approved institution which qualified the 
Student for national certification as a medical records librarian; and 3 semester 
Ours of statistics and 6 of accounting. 

' M 


ay be waived in selected cases. 


le å d r gis. 33i. 
Beha, n appropriate, hospital administration students may take Psychology 245, Seminar: Organizational 
t^ apt and or omit B&PA 207 if content is included in other course requirements. 

studen 


tavi t must register for 3 semester hours of residency at the end of the first phase and before 


ng the University for the residency hospital. Registration for 1967 will be held May 26, 1967 
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For students who have already qualified as medical records librarians, the 
Health Records program consists of 51 hours of course work and 6 hours of 
residency. In addition to the regular required health care courses, Business and 
Public Administration 204, 218, 219, 220, and 221 are required as a part of 
the 51 hours of course work. 

For students who have not qualified for national certification as medical rec- 
ords librarians, a special program of two phases can be set up. Students elect- 
ting this concentration may terminate their study with the completion of the 
first phase, at which time a certificate is awarded and qualification attained for 
national certification as a medical records librarian, or they may complete the 
requirements for the Master's degree. The background for this preparatory 
program requires 6 semester hours in human anatomy and physiology, 3 hours 
in statistics, and 6 hours in accounting. A broad liberal arts background is pre- 
ferred, including courses in such fields as anatomy, biology, business administra- 
tion, history, logic, physiology, and sociology. This would entitle the student to 
admission to a two-phase program covering two or more academic years. The 
first phase, which qualifies the student for certification, would consist of: 


coment 
ours 
B Ad 211: Personnel Management and Industrial Relations................ 3 
B&PA 219: Digital Computer Programming Concepts n 3 
B&PA 220: Comparative Digital Computer Systems and Their Man- 
MM iiit oiié-de pumped. S dE Peak 3 
B&PA 221: Management Information Systems Development and Ap- 
EE Me E eria 3 
HCA 203: Organization and Management........... 3 
HCA 205: Hospital Management Procedures 3 
HCA 221-22: 
6 
HCA 223-24: 6 
HCA 225-26: 6 
HCA 229: 3 


The second phase consists of additional prescribed course work (approxi 
mately 24 semester hours of full-time study), a period of residency suitable to 
meet the requirements for the Master’s degree, and a written report on a major 
work project. 


TWO-YEAR ACADEMIC PROGRAM 


Students who are fully qualified for the one-year academic program may wish 
to cover subject matter in greater depth by taking four to five semesters of aca- 
demic study before undertaking the one-year residency. 

Students in the two-year academic program are able to take additional courses 
in other areas thus gaining a more comprehensive knowledge in long-term care; 
automatic data processing, public administration, and regional planning. Those 
planning to undertake doctoral study may find the two-year academic program 
particularly helpful. This two-year academic program is above and beyond all 
prerequisites now required for graduate study such as accounting, statistics, and 
others. Under exceptional circumstances the student may do two years of aca- 
demic work with only three months of University-sponsored residency prior to 
eligibility for the Master's degree. Each program is tailored to the individual 
student's experience, needs, and aims. 
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PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
The program of Personnel Administration is described on page 135 and may 


lead to the degree of Master of Arts in Government, Master of Business Admin- 
Istration, or Master of Public Administration. 


MASTER OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
Curricula leading to the professional degree of Master of Public Administration 


are available in the fields of Public Administration, Health Care Administra- 
tion, Personnel Administration, and Urban and Regional Planning. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


This program provides a course of study appropriate for those students cur- 
rently in government or with appreciable past experience in government. This 
is a professional degree, preparing graduates for positions of higher responsibility 
in the public service and generally improving their competence in public em- 
Ployment. Work done for this degree may lead directly toward the degree of 
Doctor of Public Administration. Applicants must have a Bachelor’s degree 
from an accredited college or university. 

The degree is awarded by vote of the Faculty upon satisfactory passing of the 
Comprehensive examination, and the submission of an acceptable thesis. The 
Program consists of 60 semester hours, 54 hours of course work and 6 of thesis. 
Students with a limited background in public administration, political science, or 
à closely related social science are rarely advised to take the comprehensive 
*Xamination before completing 54 hours of course work. However, students 
Who have undergraduate backgrounds in political science, history, economics, 
Sociology, or psychology, or appropriate career experience are encouraged to 
take the comprehensive examination as soon as the curriculum adviser believes 
they are prepared for it. The minimum acceptable program is 30 hours. Stu- 
dents who have completed the Public Affairs undergraduate major at The 
George Washington University, or its equivalent, with good records, may com- 
Plete the requirements for the degree of Master of Public Administration within 
à 30-hour minimum, including the thesis. No more than 6 hours of graduate 
credit can be transferred from other institutions; and each transfer of credit 
Must be approved by the Dean. 

The course work for the Master of Public Administration degree must include 
the required courses in administration, pages 125-26. Other courses, selected with 
the approval of the adviser, should be concerned with selected fields of admin- 
‘stration in government and related social and economic studies. The thesis, 
Which may be a major case study, is prepared under the guidance of an ap- i 
Pointed adviser. l 

Fields of study include administrative theory and practice, administration in 
the Federal Government, international and comparative public administration, ! 
Public personnel management, public financial management and budgeting, hu- | 
man factors in administration, business-government relations, metropolitan ad- t 
Ministration and urban affairs, data processing and systems management. Fields l 
9f study may also be selected from closely related social sciences. 
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HEALTH CARE ADMINISTRATION 


The programs in Health Care Administration are described on pages 127-30, 
and lead to the degree of Master of Business Administration or Master of Public 
Administration. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


The program in Personnel Administration is described on page 135, and leads to 
the degree of Master of Business Administration, Master of Public Administra- 
tion, or Master of Arts in Government. 


URBAN AND REGIONAL PLANNING 


The programs in Urban and Regional Planning lead to the degrees of Master 
of Public Administration and Master of Arts in Government. It is designed to 
provide a broad professional education, develop competence in planning theory 
and methodology, and emphasize analytical and creative imagination necessary 
for solving urban and regional problems. The basic professional program and 
the fields of specialization which it makes possible form an excellent back- 
ground for many government careers on the national, state, county, and mu- 
nicipal levels; and for private professional planning practice. With the assist- 
ance of an adviser, each program is individually planned, in accordance with 
the interest and goal of the student. 

Prerequisite: undergraduate courses in drawing, economics or political sci- 
ence, and statistics. The applicant's aptitude for his chosen area of specializa- 
tion and previous practical planning experience are significant considerations in 
his acceptance for graduate study in Urban and Regional Planning. 

The program normally consists of 45 semester hours, of which 30 must be 
third-group courses; a professional training period of at least three months, full- 
time, in a planning agency under qualified supervision; and a thesis, which i$ 
equivalent to 6 semester hours. 

Students with degrees from accredited schools of law or architecture can 
complete the program in 30 semester hours, including the required practical 
training and a thesis. 


MASTER OF ARTS IN GOVERNMENT 


Curricula leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Government are available 
in the fields of Public Administration, Public Affairs, International Affairs, ECO- 
nomic Policy, Business and Economic Statistics, Personnel Administration, and 
Urban and Regional Planning. 


The programs leading to this degree require a minimum of 30 semester hours 
of work, including 24 hours of course work and à thesis equivalent to 6 semes 
ter hours. Most individual student programs exceed 30 hours, dependent upo” 
the undergraduate major and other prerequisites. 

Second-group courses (numbered 101—200) may be counted toward the Mas- 
ter's degree up to a maximum of 12 hours, but only when registration for ad- 
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vanced credit has been approved at the beginning of the course by the cur- 
riculum adviser. No work counted toward a Bachelor's degree may also be 
counted toward a Master's degree. 


LANGUAGE REQUIREMENTS (CERTAIN FIELDS) 


A candidate for the degree of Master of Arts in Government with a major in 
Economic Policy, International Affairs, or Public Affairs must show that he has 
à reading knowledge (certified by the appropriate language department) of at 
least one modern foreign language, to be approved by the Dean. The language 
examination should be taken before the student begins the second 15 hours of 
his work. No student may take the examination more than three times, 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Prerequisite: an undergraduate background in social science or business admin- 
Istration, or equivalent work experience. 

The program, in contrast to the professional program leading to the degree of 

aster of Public Administration (see pages 131—32), is designed for students 
Who wish to emphasize the academic elements of Public Administration. It is 
Primarily for those who have not yet had work experience in managerial posi- 
lions in government, but who wish to pursue a government career. It may also 
Serve as a basis for later study toward the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
(Graduate Council) in related fields. It is a suitable degree objective for stu- 
dents who have just completed the Bachelor’s degree. 

Fields of study include administration and policy formulation in government, 
Public personnel management, financial management and budgeting in govern- 
Ment, data processing and systems management, human factors in administra- 
tion, international and comparative public administration, accounting, and sta- 
tistics. Fields of study may also be selected from economics, geography, his- 
tory, political science, psychology, and sociology. 

Six semester hours in the program, Public Administration 299—300, represent 
the major research project and preparation of the thesis. 

The course work is planned with an adviser. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Prerequisite: an undergraduate major in public affairs, economics, history, or 
Political science, depending upon the field of specialization. Any course de- 
Clency in the undergraduate Public Affairs Curriculum, as stated on pages 121— 
» Must be made up. 

The language requirement, see above, must be satisfied. 

, The program in Public Affairs is offered in two fields of specialization: domes- 
tic economics and domestic politics. 
eco commended for domestic economics: courses in economic development, 

©mic policy, public finance, and national income. 

tut, o amended for domestic politics: courses in United States social, consti- 
.. nal, and political history; comparative government; political theory; legis- 
ative Organization; jurisprudence; political parties; and public opinion. 
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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Prerequisite: the applicant's undergraduate program should include background 
courses corresponding to an undergraduate major in International Affairs at 
this University. (See pages 118-21.) 

Any omission in the applicant's former program must be made up by appro- 
priate courses in addition to the requirements for the Master's degree. 

The Master's program in International Affairs is a flexible one, ranging from 
30 to 60 hours, depending upon the background of the student. The student's 
particular responsibilities will be indicated in his letter of admission to the pro- 
gram and in the course of subsequent consultation with a program adviser, who 
will be assigned and with whom the student is required to confer. 

A minimum of 24 hours of third-group courses, numbered above 200 and 
a thesis (6 semester hours), must be included in the program. Under special 
circumstances, relevant undergraduate courses, numbered from 101 to 200 may 
be taken for graduate credit and included in the 24 hours. In each case, grad- 
uate credit will be allowed only if approval has been given by the program ad- 
viser at the time of registration for the course, and by the course instructor. The 
student who takes an undergraduate course for graduate credit is expected, by 
arrangement with the instructor, to do work at the graduate level in addition to 
the regular work of the course. 

In addition to the satisfactory completion of his courses and the thesis, the 
student must pass a set of written examinations over three fields within the 
broad area of international affairs. The student will confer with his program 
adviser concerning the complete range of general and regional fields from which 
his three fields may be selected. Two general fields and one regional field consti 
tute a frequently-followed pattern. However, variation from this pattern i$ 
permitted, with the consent of the program adviser. 

Graduate courses should be selected, in consultation with the adviser, with # 
view to their relevance to the fields which the student expects to be examined: 
Course work should be understood to be only partial preparation for the field 
examinations, and the student is expected to pursue a program of additiona 
reading in each of his three fields, in accordance with the advice of the instru 
tor responsibile for instruction in the field. 


ECONOMIC POLICY 


Prerequisite: an undergraduate major in economics or the equivalent. 

The 30 hours of course work must include Economics 210, 265-66; and thé 
thesis, Economics 299—300. 

The language requirement, page 133, must be satisfied. ; 

Recommended: courses in income and employment, national income, bust 
ness cycles, monetary and fiscal policy, economic theory, and statistics. Thes 
courses and others that may be appropriate are to be selected with the consent 
of the adviser. 


BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC STATISTICS 


Prerequisite: an undergraduate major in Business and Economic Statistics, of 
the equivalent; such work must include a minimum of 24 semester hours ° 
second-group courses in statistics and a minimum of 10 semester hours in 8° 
ond-group courses in accounting, business administration, and economics. 
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This program requires at least 12 semester hours of graduate courses in sta- 
tistics. The remaining courses are to be selected from graduate offerings in ac- 
Counting, business administration, economics, public administration, and statis- 
tics with the approval of the adviser. A thesis equivalent to 6 semester hours is 
required. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


The program in personnel administration leads to the degree of Master of Arts 
In Government, to the degree of Master of Public Administration (if elective 
Courses are directed toward Public Administration), or to the degree of Master 
of Business Administration (if elective emphasis is directed toward Business Ad- 
ministration). 

The course work must include the required courses in administration, pages 
125-26, and the thesis (Business Administration 299-300 or Public Administra- 
tion 299-300). Each individual student program is arranged in consultation 
With a curriculum adviser. 


URBAN AND REGIONAL PLANNING 


The program in Urban and Regional Planning leads to the degrees of Master 
of Arts in Government and Master of Public Administration. It is designed to 
Provide a broad professional education, develop competence in planning theory 
and methodology, and emphasize analytical and creative imagination necessary 
for solving urban and regional problems. The basic professional program and 
the fields of specialization which it makes possible form an excellent background 
or many government careers on the national, state, county, and municipal 
levels; and for private professional planning practice. With the assistance of an 
Adviser, each program is individually planned, in accordance with the interest 
and goal of the student. 

Prerequisite: undergraduate courses in drawing, economics or political sci- 
d and statistics. The applicant's aptitude for his chosen area of specializa- 
. n and previous practical planning experience are significant considerations 
in his acceptance for graduate study in Urban and Regional Planning. 


— AOERNE . Certificates 


SRADUATE CERTIFICATE IN HEALTH CARE ADMINISTRATION 


GENTE WITH APPROVED MASTER'S DEGREES from accredited institutions may 
d rape post-Master s program leading to a Graduate Certificate in Health 
teda dministration. Each program will be planned to meet the professional 
Study of the individual student whether he wishes to undertake a new field of 

y or amplify his knowledge of work done at the Master's level. 
T program permits study in depth in such areas as health care administra- 
$ nsulting, regional planning, governmental administration, and long-term 


hea e o ; ° s e 
of m Care administration, including mental hospitals, nursing homes and care 
€ aged. 
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Prerequisite: a Master's degree from an accredited college or university and 
an academic average which indicates the ability to undertake advancd study. 
The applicant is also judged on his experience, character, and personality. Stu- 
dents lacking formal study in health care administration will be required to take 
qualifying courses. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE CERTIFICATE 


Students with adequate preparation in the health care field can complete the re- 
quirements with a minimum of 18 semester hours of approved graduate study. 
Those lacking such specialized study or equivalent experience will usually need 
to complete approximately 30 hours. At the discretion of the student's advisory 
committee a maximum of 6 semester hours may be transferred from another 
accredited institution if the work was taken for credit toward a graduate degree. 


PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


Health Care Administration 270 Research in Health Care Administration is re- 
quired of all candidates for the Certificate. The remaining courses consist of à 
program of study worked out in consultation with a faculty adviser and planned 
with consideration of the student's educational and experience background and 
his specific professional objectives. 


CERTIFICATE OF THE INSTITUTE FOR SINO-SOVIET STUDIES 


The Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies offers à certificate program of graduate 
study for students who do not intend to work toward graduate degrees but wish 
evidence of specialized study on the Soviet Union, China, or both. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


A Bachelor's degree from an accredited college or universitv, with a quality- 
point index of 3.00 (a B average) is required. 

The applicant's undergraduate program should include background courses 
corresponding to an undergraduate major in International Affairs at this Uni- 
versity, with emphasis on the Soviet Orbit (see pages 118-19 and 121). Any 
deficiencies in the applicant's study of the Soviet Union and China must be sat 
isfied by appropriate undergraduate courses, as specified by his adviser in addi 
tion to the requirements for the Certificate. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE CERTIFICATE 


The program consists of 30 semester hours of graduate study and the passing of 
a reading examination in Russian or Chinese, or both. Each program is planned 
in consultation with the Director of the Institute or one of his associates. Since 
the Institute places emphasis upon the interdisciplinary approach to study a^ 

research, the student can expect his program to include work in economics, geog: 
raphy, history, law, literature and culture, political systems, political theory, 2% 

psychology. f 
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Although the student's background and prior study determine to a consider- 
able extent his program in the Institute, intensive research in either country 


Should run concurrently with seminars listed in the annual program of the In- 
stitute, 


RESIDENCE 


All of the work for the Certificate must be taken in residence in the School of 
Government, Business, and International Affairs, as a candidate for the Cer- 
tificate; and all of the work must be completed in a maximum of three years, 
unless an extension of time is granted by the Dean. 


Doctoral Study 


WORK FOR THE DEGREES of Doctor of Business Administration and Doctor of 
Cublic Administration is under the supervision of the Committee on Doctoral 
Studies, 


Completed application forms must be sent to the Director of Admissions. The 
pplicant should ask three individuals, who are acquainted with his ability to 
do high-level academic work, to write directly to the Chairman of the Commit- 
lee ©n Doctoral Studies. Applicants for the degree of Doctor of Business Ad- 
Ministration must file results of the Admission Test for Graduate Study in Busi- 
Ness with the Director of Admissions before final approval of their applications 
can be given. Applicants for the degree of Doctor of Public Administration 
Must submit results of either the Admission Test for Graduate Study in Business 
or the Graduate Record Examination to the Director of Admissions. Arrange- 
Ments to take these tests must be made with the Educational Testing Service, 20 

assau Street, Princeton, N. J. 08540; or 1947 Center Street, Berkeley, Calif. 
94704. 3 

An applicant must have the degree of Master of Business Administration or 
feld. of Public Administration, as appropriate; Master of Arts in an approved 

» Or the equivalent, together with acceptable personal qualities and a capacity 
sie Creative scholarship. Each applicant must demonstrate his competence by 
Qualifying examinations. 
€ Committee on Doctoral Studies, in consultation with the applicant, will 
i) Seignate fields of study selected from such areas as Business Administra- 
,; “Conomics, Health Care Administration, International Affairs, Public Ad- 
ta nistration, Public Affairs, and Political Science, and (2) appoint an adviser 
ame the student in his work in these fields. Most students will complete 30 
De Ster hours in graduate courses and such additional course work as may be 
Scribed by the adviser; but each program is individually arranged in light of 
* student's background. 
Work for the Doctor's degree must be completed in five years unless an 
9n of time is granted by the Committee on Doctoral Studies prior to the 
lon of the time limit. 
*n the applicant has satisfied his adviser and the Committee of his readi- 
9 take the General Examination in the fields of study previously designated, 
*Xamination will be scheduled during the following January or May. 


*Xtensi 


*Xpirat 


Dess t 


————GÓB C QM 
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Upon successful completion of the General Examination and approval of the 
subject of the doctoral dissertation, the student may be admitted to candidacy by 
the Committee on Doctoral Studies. The candidate's research and the prepara- 
tion of his dissertation are supervised by a Research Adviser designated by the 
Committee. 


THE DISSERTATION 


A dissertation is required as evidence of ability to perform scholarly research 
and to interpret and present its results. 

No later than the date specified in the calendar the candidate must submit to 
the Dean three complete copies of the dissertation and two original copies of an 
abstract (not to exceed 600 words) of his dissertation. One copy of the abstract 
is for inclusion in the Abstracts of Doctoral Dissertations issue of the University 
Bulletin; the other is sent to University Microfilms, Inc., for inclusion in theif 
monthly publication "Dissertation Abstracts" which is distributed nationally. 

One copy of the dissertation is also sent to University Microfilms, Inc., where 
the master negative microfilm is retained. A positive microfilm copy is sent by 
University Microfilms, Inc., to the Library of Congress for their file. | 

Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction of 
the dissertation, preparation of the abstract, and services offered by University 
Microfilms, Inc., are available in the Office of the Dean. The successful candi- 
date for the doctorate is required, before receiving his degree, to pay a fee © 
cover the expense of printing the abstract of his dissrtation, and for the basic 
service rendered by University Microfilms, Inc. Accepted dissertations, with 
accompanying drawings, become the property of the University and are depos- 
ited in the University Library, where the duplicate copies are bound and made 
available for circulation. Permission to publish or adapt material in them 
must be secured from the Dean. 


THE FINAL EXAMINATION 


The Final Examination of the candidate consists of his oral defense of the dis- 

sertation. The examination will be given by a committee appointed by the Com- 

mittee on Doctoral Studies. Upon successful completion of this oral examina 

tion the candidate will be approved for the degree of Doctor of Business Admit 

deg or Doctor of Public Administration by the Committee on Doctor? 
tudies. 


RESIDENCE AND CONTINUOUS REGISTRATION 


The Committee on Doctoral Studies expects all students to maintain continuous 
registration until all degree requirements are satisfied, although there is no fof 
mal regulation concerning the minimum amount of time of study either in pre?” 
aration for the General Examination or as a doctoral candidate engaged in !€ 
search. The student who undertakes either part of the doctoral program on fu? 
or limited schedule must maintain “continuous registration" under the School 9 
Government, Business, and International Affairs even when he is granted a leave 
of absence for study or residence elsewhere. By failing to register for one semesttf 
or more, the student breaks his registration and must apply for readmission t0 
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the School under whatever new conditions and regulations are set up by the 
Committee or the member of the Faculty who directs his research. The student 
Who has completed his tuition requirements, but whose graduation is deferred 
for any reason, must maintain continuous registration by paying the continuous 
registration fee for the semester immediately preceding the graduation at which 
he expects to receive his degree. 


The degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the field of International Relations is 
offered in the Graduate Council of the University. The Doctoral program in 
this field includes work in economics, history, and political science. Students 
Working towards the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the fields of Political 
Science, History, and Economics can arrange concentrations in various aspects 
of international affairs. Requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
are stated on pages 68—79. 


Special Programs 


GOVERNMENT MANAGEMENT INT ERN SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 


THE GOVERNMENT MANAGEMENT INTERN SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM offers annually 
fifty scholarships to assist federal agencies in training carefully selected young 
Men and women for administrative leadership in government career service. 
Each scholarship provides a tuition-free course of 3 hours a semester and appro- 
Priate academic credit (up to 6 semester hours) for the successful completion 
9f training assignments required in any agency whose training program has been 
Approved for this purpose by the University. 


NAVY GRADUATE FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT PROGRAM 


The Navy Graduate Financial Management Program, sponsored by the Naval 
9stgraduate School, provides 50 semester hours of work in financial manage- 
ment and related fields for a selected group of Naval and Marine officers. The 
„aster of Business Administration degree is awarded upon successful comple- 


lion of this full-year program. 


AIR FORCE ADVANCED MANAGEMENT PROGRAM 


The Air Force Advanced Management Program, sponsored by the United States 
a Force Institute of Technology, provides 50 semester hours of work in ad- 
need management and supporting fields for a selected group of Air Force 
ers. Most of the officers receive the Master of Business Administration 
*gree upon successful completion of this full-year program. 


GRADUATE 
The Sc : i à; 
© School of Gov ernment, Business, and International Affairs cooperates with 


the © 
pure. lege of General Studies in the Off-Campus programs of that College, 
lcularly in the fields of accounting, business administration, financial man- 


PROGRAMS AT SENIOR SERVICE COLLEGES 
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agement, governmental administration, international affairs, and personnel ad- 
ministration. Special Master's degree programs have been established by the 
College of General Studies in cooperation with the School of Government, Busi- 
ness, and International Affairs for the students and faculty of the Army War 
College, Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania; the Air War College and the Com- 
mand and Staff College, Air University, Maxwell Air Force Base. Alabama; the 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces and the National War College, Fort 
McNair, Washington, D. C.; and the Naval War College, Newport, Rhode 
Island. These programs lead to the degrees of Master of Science in Business 
Administration, Master of Science in International Affairs, and Master of Sci- 
ence in Public Administration. 


COOPERATIVE PROGRAM IN URBAN AFFAIRS WITH VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTE 


A Washington Program in Urban Studies was instituted in the fall semester of 
1964 in cooperation with the faculty of Urban and Regional Planning of the 
College of Architecture of Virginia Polytechnic Institute. Under this program 
a faculty member and a group of students from VPI live and study at The 
George Washington University during the fall semester each year. The program 
consists of lectures and seminars in addition to studio problems, studies in hous- 
ing, urban design, intergovernmental relations, and urban renewal. Courses 
offered under this program are available to students majoring in metropolitan 
administration and urban affairs and in urban and regional planning. Students 
desiring to participate in this program should consult with their advisers or the 
Acting Director of Programs in Public Administration. 


CONTINUING EDUCATION IN HEALTH CARE ADMINISTRATION 


A nondegree program is conducted in the v 
istration both on-campus and off-campus whenever a sufficiently large class 1$ 
organized. Institutes, workshops, and lecture series are conducted under the 
auspices of program faculty and selected leaders from local, state, and regional 
areas on topics of current interest to the requesting organization. No specific 
prerequisite is required. Fees are to be announced. 


arious areas of health care admin- 


THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR HEALTH CARE ADMINISTRATION 


In recognition of special education 
The International Institute for Heal 
instruction designed to meet the 
levels. 


al needs of students from other countries: 
th Care Administration offers programs 0 
se requirements either at degree or certificate 


It is also equipped to enter into arrangements with principals of hospital sys 
tems in world-wide areas to assist in the 
the actual instruction of administrative p 
versity. 


preparation of teaching programs, Of 
. T - 
ersonnel either abroad or at the Un! 


THE MANAGEMENT RESEARCH GROUP 


The Management Research Group seeks to se 
commerce by contributing to the dev 


rve government and industry and 
elopment and understanding of basic theory 
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in the field of management. The Group also provides assistance in translating 
theory into practice. 

Relationships and techniques important to modern information flow and man- 
agerial decision making are stressed. The research conducted extends to system 
design, analysis of system performance, and the evaluation of practice in rela- 
tion to managerial criteria. 


INSTITUTE FOR SINO-SOVIET STUDIES 
GRADUATE STUDY AND RESEARCH IN COMMUNIST AFFAIRS 


The Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies provides a program of specialized graduate 
Study and research within the School of Government, Business, and International 
Affairs. Courses of the Institute are drawn from a variety of academic areas 
and thus provide an interdisciplinary approach to the study of the Soviet Union, 
Eastern Europe, the Far Eastern Communist states, and the world Communist 
movement. Faculty members conduct seminars and reading courses in the disci- 
Plines of economics, geography, history, law, political science, and psychology. 


The Institute provides Master’s and Doctoral candidates with the opportunity 

to combine a course program of Sino-Soviet Studies with the work in their own 
disciplines. It also offers a 30-semester hour program of graduate study leading 
to a Certificate for specialized study on the Soviet Union, China, or both, see 
Pages 136-37. 
. Students who are preparing for the degree of Master of Arts in Government 
in the field of International Affairs in the School of Government, Business, and 
International Affairs, or for the degree of Master of Arts in the field of eco- 
nomics, geography, history, or political science in Columbian College of Arts 
and Sciences, with a specialization in Sino-Soviet Studies, may take one-half of 
their course work from the Institute's program. 

Students working toward the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in International 

elations with special emphasis on the Sino-Soviet Area are expected to com- 
bine work in the Institute with work in the fields of economics, history, and 
Political science. Doctoral candidates in the field of political science may com- 
bine Work in the Institute with work in an appropriate number of fields within 
Political science. All work leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy is 
under the general supervision of the Graduate Council and Consultative Com- 
mittees designated by it which direct the work of each graduate student upon 
admission to degree candidacy. Doctoral candidates in political science and 
Other disciplines may assume that their committees in consultation with them 
will arrange for an appropriate combination of fields concerned with Sino- 
Soviet Studies with work in other phases of their disciplines. A candidate for 
Such a degree should assume that his committee will require the substitution of 
à reading examination in Chinese or Russian for one of the two Western lan- 
Buages normally required for the degree. 


RESEARCH 


Research work is integrated with the teaching program. Members of the re- 
Search Program belong to different disciplines and include not only faculty but 
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also selected graduate students. Research monographs are being published by 
the Institute. | 

A special brochure describing in more detail the work of the Institute is avail- 
able upon request. 


INTERUNIVERSITY RESEARCH COLLOQUIA 


Scholars from The George Washington University, American University, How- 
ard University, and the University of Maryland conduct two interuniversity re- 
search colloquia. The Colloquium on Modern China is under the chairmanship 
of Professor Franz Michael, Associate Director of the Institute for Sino-Soviet 
Studies; the Colloquium on Russia and Eastern Europe is under the chairman- 
ship of Professor Kurt London, Director of the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies. 
Research in progress undertaken by members of the colloquia and plans for 
future research are discussed at weekly meetings. Advanced graduate students 
can be admitted on approval of the chairman concerned. They receive 3 semes- 
ter hours of academic credit for each semester of participation. 


Faculty—Academic Year 1965-66 


PROGRAMS IN GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS 
Assistant Dean J.C. Dockeray 


Professors C.E. Bradley (Research), H.F. Bright, D.S. Brown, J.W. Coughlan, 
J.C. Dockeray, R.B. Fastin, R.F. Ericson, F.H. Gibbs, Leon Gintzig, *G.C. 
Jacobus, J.L. Jessup, E.H. Johnson, Julian Kulski, Edwin Lewis, G.L, Lippitt, 
S.M. Rosen (Visiting), +Waldo Sommers, K.E. Stromsem 


Associate Professors J.G. Brown, E.W. Camp, D.R. Cloutier, P.R. Huntley; 
F.C. Kurtz, J.F. McCarthy, Jr., J.H. Walters, Jr. 


Assistant Professors R.A. Barrett, Rosemary Capusan, G.F. Conner, D.M. Cook 
M.G. Gallagher, P.D. Grub, Robert Hartley, R.F. Jacobsen, P.B. Jones, H.R: 
Page, Chei-Min Paik, J.R. Rizzo, M.R. Skigen, L.C. Smith 


Instructor J.R. Roman, Jr. 


COMMITTEES t 
DEAN'S COUNCIL 


K.E. Stromsem (Chairman), R.B. Eastin, F.H. Gibbs, F.C. Kurtz, Waldo Som 
mers 


* On leave of absence fall semester 1965-66. 
f On sabbatical leave 1965-66 
f The Dean and Assistant Dean of the Schoo 


nd 
l and the Assistant Dean (Programs in Government & 
Business) are ex officio members of all committ 


ees. 
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COMMITTEE ON CURRICULUM AND PROGRAMS IN GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS 
H.R. Page (Chairman), J.W. Coughlan, R.B. Eastin, F.H. Gibbs, K.E. Strom- 


sem 


COMMITTEE ON DOCTORAL STUDIES IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


J.C. Dockeray (Chairman), D.R. Cloutier, R.B. Eastin, Leon Gintzig, P.R. 
Huntley, E.H. Johnson, Chei-Min Paik 


PROGRAMS IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Assistant Dean H.M. Stout 


Professors Joseph Aschheim, J.L.B. Atkinson, J.W. Brewer, J.A. Brown, Jr., 
R.D. Campbell, W.C. Davis, R.H. Davison, C.E. Galbreath, Bernard Gordon 
(Visiting Research), W.C. Hopkins, Tso-Liang Hsiao (Visiting Research), W.H. 
Kraus, K.L. London, H.M. Merriman, Franz Michael, J.N. Mosél, Benjamin 
Nimer, R.E. Purcell, C.B. Sargent (Visiting), Wilson Schmidt, H.M. Stout, 
W.L. Tayler, R.B. Thompson, R.K. White 


Associate Professors J.T. Davis, P.F. Gallagher, Michael Gasster, H.C. Hinton, 
*R.S. Jordan, *H.R. Ludden, Vladimir Petrov, H.M. Sachar, *George Stam- 
buk, Helen Yakobson 


Asistant Professors C.F. Elliott, P.P. Hill, J.K. McDonald, G.A. Olkhovsky, 
W.M. Overgaard, Nadine Popluiko, Bernard Reich 


COMMITTEES + 
DEAN'S COUNCIL 


W.H. Kraus (Chairman), R.H. Davison, Wilson Schmidt 


COMMIT TEE ON CURRICULUM AND PROGRAMS IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


W.H. Kraus (Chairman), Joseph Aschheim, J.W. Brewer, R.H. Davison, H.M. 
“erriman, J.N. Mosél, Benjamin Nimer, Bernard Reich 


ADVISORY COUNCIL OF THE INSTITUTE FOR SINO-SOVIET STUDIES 


H.M. Stout (Chairman), Joseph Aschheim, W.H. Kraus, K.L. London, Franz 
Ichael, Benjamin Nimer, R.B. Thompson, Helen Yakobson 


SE mm 
tT i, leave of absence 1965-66. i 
fairs mipan and Assistant Dean of the School and the Assistant Dean (Programs in International Af 


are e 
© ex officio members of all committees 


THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


Dean J. G. Allee, Jr. 
Assistant Dean TElizabeth Wright 


The Dean's Councilt 


J. G. Boswell, I. B. Hansen, Hewitt Kenyon 


INTRODUCTION 


THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS was established in 1930 to make the 
regular course offerings of the University more generally available to members 
of this metropolitan community and others, not at the time candidates for de- 
grees in this University. In this Division are registered students who wish to 
undertake university courses for credit or as auditors. University students may 
be employed in government or industry, taking courses to increase their voca- 
tional fitness or to inform them on new developments in the arts and sciences. 
They may be taking courses as a matter of personal interest for cultural enrich- 
ment. Such students may be candidates for higher degrees in other institutions, 
sent here for special work as part of a graduate program. They may be under- 
graduates, matriculated in other colleges, taking summer sessions courses only of 
courses for transfer during the regular academic year with the approval of their 
own institution. To serve members of such groups and others, not enrolled in 
degree-granting branches of the University, is the function of the Division of 
University Students. 

The privilege of attending The George Washington University as a nondegree 
student is granted on the basis of maturity and proper preparation. Because no 
degree at The George Washington University is involved, there can be no mean- 
ingful advisory system in the Division. However, students are invited to seek 
advice from academic departments. University Students are urged to apply t? 
the Director of Admissions for transfer to degree-granting branches whenever 
such action is appropriate. 

All courses except those restricted to medical and law students and those lim- 
ited to specific degree candidates are open to students in the Division of Univer- 
sity Students. Students wishing to take Engineering and Applied Science courses: 
see the School of Engineering and Applied Science Catalogue. 

* The listing of Administrative Officers is for 1965-66 
t On sabbatical leave fall semester, on leave of absence spring semester 1965-66 


t The Dean of Faculties, the Dean and the Assistant Dean of the Division are ex officio members of 
the Council. 
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Registration in a given course may be denied students in this Division when 
space is needed for degree candidates. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Good character and an academic background appropriate for the program of 
Studies contemplated are required. 

A person not working for a degree at this University will be considered for 
admission to the Division of University Students to take courses for which he 
has adequate preparation, as determined by the departments concerned. 


SCHOLASTIC RECORDS 
Scholastic records are required of 


l. An applicant who graduated from high school within the previous two cal- 
endar years. Such an applicant must meet the follow ing requirements for admis- 
Sion to Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 

à) An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited secondary 
school, showing at least fifteen unitst which must include four years of 
English; at least two years of one foreign language; two years of science, 
preferably with laboratory instruction; two years of social studies, one of 
which must be American history; and two years of college preparatory 
mathematics. It is to be noted that one unit of algebra, or the equivalent, 
is prerequisite to courses in chemistry and statistics, and that one unit in 
algebra and one unit in plane geometry, or the equivalent, are prerequisite 
to courses in mathematics and physics. 


b) The principal's statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake col- 
lege work. 
€) College Entrance Examination Board scores must be submitted on the 


Scholastic Aptitude Test and the English Composition Achievement Test. 


5 n . n . . i 
^. An applicant who has been subject to any form of academic or disciplinary 
action at any college or university within the previous calendar year. 


Scholastic records may be required of 


l. An applicant who has attended any college or university during the pre- 
"Us calendar year. 
^ 


4. 


Vic 


A former student of this University who was on probation or suspended 
a Ne , x . 
nd, since then, has attended another college or university. 


3. An applicant who has ever been subject to academic or disciplinary action. 


W - : 

m Scholastic records are required, a student may be admitted for one semes- 
t 9r summer term only, pending receipt of records and under provisions stated 
Y the Office of the Director of Admissions. 


i Ser 
Ji 
tA Tegn stuc 


unit 


, lents, see pages 16-17. 
than 12 


represents a year’s study in a secondary school subject, including in the aggregate not less 
"Xty-minute periods, or the equivalent, of prepared classroom work. 
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REGULATIONS 


Regulations concerning ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES are 
stated on pages 15-23; other University regulations, on pages 34—40. 


AMOUNT OF WORK 


A full-time student who is not on probation may take ordinarily not more than 
17 semester hours. A student employed more than 20 hours a week, who is 
not on probation, may take not more than 10 hours. 

A full-time student whose quality-point index is 3.50 or higher may take not 
more than 19 hours. An employed student who meets the same standard may 
take not more than 12 hours. 

A student who accepts employment after registration or at any time during à 
semester must report that fact immediately to the Dean so that his program may 
be adjusted, if necessary. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


A student who fails to maintain the scholarship requirements of this Division 
may be dismissed from the University. 


GRADES 


Undergraduate.—See pages 34—35. 


Graduate.—For graduate work, grades are indicated as A, excellent; B, satisfac- 
tory; C, low pass; F, unsatisfactory; 7, incomplete; CR indicates credit. 


PROBATION AND SUSPENSION 


A student taking only first- and second-group courses must maintain a quality- 
point index of 2.00 or be placed on probation. He remains on probation à$ 
long as his index is below 2.00. If his index falls below 1.50, he is subject t0 
suspension. 

A student who is taking or has taken any third or higher group course must 
maintain a quality-point index of 3.00, or be placed on probation. He remains 
on probation as long as his index is below 3.00. If his index falls below 2.25: 
he is subject to suspension. 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


Changes within the Division of University Students.—A student may not change 
or drop courses (see “Withdrawal,” pages 35-36) or change his status to that 0 
auditor except with the approval of the Dean. 

Change from one section to another of the same course may be made with 
the approval of the Dean and the department concerned. 


Transfer within the University.- Transfer to or from the Division of University 
Students may be made only with the approval of the deans concerned. 
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Application for transfer to degree candid: icy will be considered only after the 
completion of at least one semester in the Division of Unive ersity Students. 

The student currently or previously registered in this Division who wishes 
transfer to degree candidacy should understand that consideration will be given 
to only those courses which are approved as applicable toward the deg gree sought 
and that a maximum of 45 semester hours of such credits earned in this Divi- 
sion can be so applied. Upon transfer the student should consult the dean con- 
cerned and understand clearly the requirements he must fulfill. 

Normally, all work toward a Master's de gree must be done in residence in the 
degree- granting college or school. 


DIVISION OF AEROSPACE STUDIES 
Director W.E. Adams 


Staff of Instruction * 


Professor W.E. Adams 
Assistant Professor D.R. Henriquez 
Instructors K.J. Boylan, F.L. Eisenhart 


NOTE: no new applications will be accepted to the Air Force ROTC program 
which will terminate at The George Washington University at the end of the 
academic year 1966—67. 


THE SENIOR AIR FORCE RESERVE OFFICERS' 
TRAINING CORPS PROGRAM (AFROTC) 


The purpose of the Senior Air Force ROTC Program is to prepare selected 
college students for service as commissioned officers in the United States Air 
Force through a two-year elective program of military and professional educa- 
tion designed to develop those skills and attitudes vital to the career professional 
officer. 


OBJECTIVES OF AIR FORCE ROTC 


To select and motivate qualified cadets who desire to serve in the United States 
Air Force. 

To provide that professional education and military training which will de- 
velop in the cadet the skills, attitudes, sense of professionalism, and background 
knowledge of military affairs essential to his progressive development as af 
officer in the United States Air Force. 

To develop in the cadet by precept, example, and participation the attributes 
of character, personality, and attitude necessary for Aerospace leadership. 

To select and motivate cadets for career fields as specifically required by the 
United States Air Force. 


PROGRAM DESCRIPTIONS, BENEFITS, AND MILITARY SERVIC E OBLIGATIONS 


The Senior Air Force ROTC Program consists of a military training course à! 
an Air Force base and a two-year Professional Officer Education Program 0n 
campus. (See page 164 for course descriptions.) Between the sophomore 
and junior years, applicants without prior military service or ROTC training 


* Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1965-66 
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must attend a six-week Field Training Course to qualify for entry into the Pro- 
fessional Officer Education Program. Veterans or students with two years credit 
in a lower division Senior ROTC Program may enter directly into the Profes- 
sional Officer Education Program. These students must attend a four-week 
Field Training Course between the junior and senior years. During these pe- 
riods of military training, students receive approximately $120 plus food, lodg- 
ing, and travel expense. Upon enrollment in the Professional Officer Educa- 
tion Program, the cadet receives a retained pay of $40 a month for 10 months 
à year for two years. Uniforms and textbooks are provided free for all Aero- 
Space Studies courses. 

Cadet candidates for pilot training are afforded an opportunity to take 36 
hours of flying instruction, at government expense, in the senior year. The fly- 
ing instruction is given by an FAA-approved flying school and is creditable to- 
Ward a private pilot's license 

Upon successful completion of the Senior Air Force ROTC Program and 
University Bachelor's degree requirements, the cadet is commissioned a Second 
Lieutenant, United States Air Force. He is obligated to serve on active duty for 
à period as specified by the Secretary of the Air Force (at present four years 
for nonrated officers and five years for officers who re 


ceive pilot or navigator 
training) 


In the senior year, a cadet may apply for delay from entry into active mili- 
lary service to continue his education toward an advanced degree. 


STUDENT HONORARY MILITARY SOCIETIES 


The Arnold Air Society.—A national honorary military society of qualified Air 
9rce Senior ROTC Program cadets established to further the mission, tradi- 
lions, and concepts of the United States Air Force as a means of national de- 
ense, to promote American citizenship, and to create a close and more reward- 
Ng relationship among the Air Force ROTC cadets. The national organization, 
9unded in 1947, was named in honor of the late General of the Air Force 

*nry Harley Arnold. The local squadron, established in 1952, was named in 
nor of General Carl Spaatz (Retired), the first Chief of Staff of the United 
States Air Force. All Air Force Senior ROTC Program cadets at The George 
V ashington University are eligible for selection to membership. Members are 
authorized to wear a blue and gold aiguilette and ribbon on their cadet uniforms. 


National Angel Flight.—The National Angel Flight is a social honorary auxil- 
my for college women who wish to promote interest in the United States Air 
Orce and the Air Force Senior ROTC Program. The National Angel Flight is 
*Ponsored by the Arnold Air Society. Selection for membership is open to all 
emale University students. 


REGULATIONS 


adets and students in the Division of Aerospace Studies are subject to and are 
*Xpected to familiarize themselves with the University regulations stated on 
Pages 15.53 and 34—40; the regulations of the college, school, or division in 
which enrolled; and the regulations of the United States Air Force pertaining to 
Senior Air Force ROTC Program cadets. Individual copies of Cadet Regula- 
lions are issued upon enrollment. 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


Assistant Dean R.L. Williams 
Dean C.W. Cole 


DURING THE SUMMER of 1966, Columbian College of Arts and Sciences: the 
School of Government, Business, and International Affairs; and the Division of 
University Students offer courses in two 5- 
seminars and courses extending over an 8-week period; the Law School and 
Graduate School of Public Law offer courses in two 6-week sessions and one 
13-week session; and the School of Education offers courses in a 6-week session | 
and three 3-week workshop sessions. | 

In addition, a carefully planned group of special programs and institutes will 
be offered to serve a variety of student needs. Three special programs will be 
offered overseas in conjunction with the Experiment in International Living: an 
art program in Scandinavia and language programs in France and in Germany. 
Special programs in communist affairs, classical studies, and American studies 
will be offered on campus, as well as a National Defense Education Act English 
Institute for junior and senior high school teachers. A workshop administered 
by the Department of Speech and Drama will provide an opportunity for stu- 
dent participation in a Shakespeare Summer Festival production at the Sylvan 
Theatre on the Washington Monument grounds. 


For a complete statement concerning summer-term work, see the Summer 
Sessions catalogue. 


week sessions, with some graduate 


ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS 


HEALTH SERVICES 


STAFF—ACADEMIC YEAR 1965—66 


University Physicians R.B. Castell (Director), H.L. Pugh; University Surgeon 
J.B. Harrell; Associate University Physicians Margaret Callan, Margret Mc- 
Cabe, J.W. McTigue (Eye), R.F. Dyer, G.T. Economos, J.T. Hagenbucher, 
H.O. House (Nose and Throat), Richard Schoenfeld; Associate University 
Surgeon D.C. Wherry; Nurse Anne Winn 


THE HEALTH SERVICES STAFF assists students with their medical needs by advice 
and treatment, by proper referral when necessary, and by cooperation with 
Other physicians. For medical emergencies and health consultations there is, on 
the campus, a Student Health Clinic open from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M., Monday 
through Friday, during the academic year and Summer Sessions, with physician 
4nd nurse in attendance. There is also a rest room for women, with a graduate 
nurse in charge. For night and weekend emergencies, students may go to the 
emergency room of the University Hospital for treatment. The basic fee for 
this visit will be paid by the Health Services, and all other charges will be the 
responsibility of the student. This arrangement is for emergency care only. 
edical privileges include: (1) physical examination* of all applicants for 
Courses in Physical Education who lack reports, approved by the Office of Health 
lVices, of examinations by home physicians; (2) three visits in any one ill- 
ness by a member of the Health Services Staff, office or residence (District of 
Columbia) : (3) hospitalization, including board and nursing, in the University 
Ospital for not more than one week during any twelve-month period—the 
Decessity to be determined by the Director of Health Services+. All additional 
‘Spital charges for operating room, anesthetics, laboratory, X-ray, medica- 
lons, or any special services must be paid by the student. Expenses incurred for 
*Xaminations and treatment by specialists, such as eye refraction and provision 
of glasses; orthopedic examinations and application of cast or other appliance; 
a Oratory and X-ray work; and surgical operations must be paid by the student. 
*se medical benefits apply only to illness or disability incurred while cur- 
tently enrolled in the University. They do not apply to illness or disability in- 


“A 
ay charge for a special physical examination is made by the University if a student fails to appear for 


phy 
t conical examination during the period set for this purpose 
P (5 
rule (5) for exception 
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curred between the last day of examinations for a semester or summer session 
and completion of registration for the next semester or summer session. 

The student is allowed, if he so desires, to engage physicians and nurses of 
his own choice, but when he does so he will be responsible for the fees charged. 

Rules: (1) the Director of Health Services is empowered to limit or deny the 
medical benefits where, in his discretion, a student has. by his misconduct or 
breach of the rules of the 1 niversity, made himself ineligible; (2) the Director 
of Health Services has authority to determine the necessitv and length of hos- 
pitalization; (3) a student not currently enrolled or one who has severed his 
connection with the University is ineligible for medical benefits; (4) a student 
intending to train for an athletic team is required to pass a thorough examination 
at the beginning of each semester; (5) hospitalization is not available to those 
students availing themselves of other hospitalization coverage for the same ill- 
ness. 

The University is not responsible for injuries received in intercollegiate or in- 
tramural games, or in any of the activities of the departments of Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation. 


VETERANS EDUCATION 


Paul Vernon Bissell, Director 


The personnel of the Office of the Dean of Men act as advisers to veterans and 
war orphans and in a liaison capacity between the University and the Veterans 
Administration. This Office should be consulted concerning educational bene- 
fits before application is made to the Veterans Administration for certification. 
The Veterans Administration is at 2033 M Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
20036. 


WAR ORPHANS' EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE ACT (Chapter 35, Title 38, U.S. Code) 


A child of a person who died of a disease or injury incurred or aggravated while 
on active duty in the Armed Forces, or a child of a person who has a perma- 
nent total disability resulting from such service, or a child of a person who died 
as a result of such a disability may be eligible for educational assistance under 
this act, if certain age requirements are met. In the case of a child who has 
not reached the age of majority, his guardian must make application for him to 
the Veterans Administration. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION (Chapter 31, Title 38, U.S. Code) 


Disabled veterans desiring vocation rehabilitation under these laws should apply 
to the Veterans Administration for approval of their training objectives at least 
sixty days prior to registration. 


COMMUNITY 


AND UNIVERSITY SERVICES 


READING CENTER 
Mary Ellen Coleman, Director 


THE READING CENTER, 2018 Eye Street NW., offers individual diagnostic and 
Corrective services for all levels primary, elementary, secondary, and adult. In 
addition special reading improvement classes are conducted on the high school 
and adult level. 

A complete diagnosis includes psychological tests; vision, hearing, and dom- 
nance tests; and the various reading and spelling tests. Results are interpreted, 
and a written report is presented in conference with the parents or the individual. 

The special reading classes for high school students and adults are offered 
throughout the year at stated intervals. Special classes for study skills and spell- 
Ing are also available. Emphasis is placed on improvement of vocabulary, 
Speed, comprehension, and study skills. Machines such as the tachistoscope, 
rate accelerator, and controlled reader are also used for increasing speed of com- 
Prehension. 
Reading Clinic. 
tion, $7 
Smal] g 


The fee for individual diagnosis is $50; for individual instruc- 
à lesson; for semi-individual instruction, $5 a lesson; for instruction in 
roups with common reading difficulties, $3.75 a lesson. 


Reading Improvement.—Classes are offered for students on the high school, 
college, and graduate levels. Students are grouped according to needs, and em- 
Phasis I$ placed on comprehension, vocabulary, study skills, spelling, and speed 
35 needed. The fee for full-time students currently registered in the University 
5 $45 a semester; for other clients, $75 for twenty class periods 


All fees are payable in advance at the Office of the Cashier. 


SPEECH AND HEARING CLINIC 


Cw, Pettit, Director 
d Speech and Hearing Clinic, Lisner Auditorium, 730 Twenty-first Street 


» Offers diagnostic and corrective work for children and adults with such 
ap munication difficulties as stuttering, lisping, cleft palate, cerebral palsy, 
asia, foreign accent, voice, articulatory, and hearing problems. 


Com 
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Fees.—There is no charge for the initial diagnosis. The fee for individual in- 
struction is $10 an hour; for group instruction, $5 an hour. Fees are payable 
at the Office of the Cashier. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL CLINIC 


E.L. Phillips, Director 
The George Washington University Psychological Clinic, 718 Twenty-first Street 
NW., offers services which are available primarily to students enrolled in the 
University and secondarily to high school students and to adults in the com- 
munity. The latter are selected by the Clinic in accordance with training and 
research interests of the Clinic Staff. 

The services are designed to assist individuals in the evaluation of their edu- 
cational, personal, and social lives; diagnose academic difficulties and provide 
remedial measures such as study habits instruction and programmed instruction; 
and refer individuals to qualified agencies for assistance with problems not han- 
dled by the Clinic. Individual psychotherapy is available. 

The Clinic also provides special assessments including: diagnostic measures 
prescribed by the School of Engineering and Applied Science, admissions tests 
for the University and for other selected educational institutions, and some se- 
lected assessments for business and industry, 


Fees.—For students who are currently registered as degree candidates in the 
University, the fee is $10; for students currently enrolled in the University but 
not as degree candidates, the fee is $40; for graduates of the University, $40; 
for community clients, $65. Fees for specialized testing are dependent upon the 
services involved. All fees are payable at the Office of the Clinic. 


STUDENT LIFE 


RESIDENCE HALLS 


COMPLETE INFORMATION concerning the University's residence halls is available 
at the Office of the Dean of Men or the Office of the Dean of Women, The 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

Information concerning off-campus housing near the University may be ob- 
tained at the Office of the Dean of Men. The reservation of rooms in private 
houses must be made by students. 

Admission to the University does not include a room reservation. The stu- 
dent will receive with his notification of acceptance, a University Residence Hall 

rochure, an application for residence hall space, a medical examination form, 
and a declaration of intent to attend the University. The medical examination 
form must be completed by the applicant and his physician and returned to the 

Diversity Health Services Office. The application for residence hall space 
Must be accompanied by a $100 nonrefundable deposit, which is credited to- 
Ward the fall-semester room charge. Rooms are leased for the academic year, 
4nd payment must be made in advance of each semester. 

1966-67 RESIDENCE HALL RATES FOR TWO SEMESTERS 
Room and Room 


Food Service Only 
 —— = - 


For AR 
Adams Hall 
double room . 


MEM Loo asdtnapovaddiid and cinia e REM $900 $400 
MEE metcacencellban ee iod aeei eo 850 -— 
MEME tare E ei 900 400 
Adison Hall (Graduate and Professional Students ).................. 920 420 
*n's Residence Hall 
SRE TRUE Vi VEIT TERR M cei. RTI IT 0 a we 1,000 500 
double room 900 400 
ling Hall 820 320 

For Women: 

Srawford EU (double 1609)... — —— S aL 950 450 
tong Hall 
MENS Logic aad. see cl ES A! 1,035 535 
double RUNE a A ENA EEEE ESEN EN EEEE E EEN A 950 450 


Wo 
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FOOD SERVICE 


Residents of the Women's Residence Hall and all resident freshman men under 
twenty-one are required to participate in the Food Service Plan. The Food 
Service Plan is optional for all other residents. Meals may be taken either at 
the Women's Residence Hall or at the Men's Residence Hall. Well-balanced 
meals are served cafeteria style seven days a week (20 meals) Food service 
payment does not cover University holidays or vacation periods 


All unmarried freshman or sophomore women students under twenty-one years 
of age enrolled for twelve or more hours of academic work during the fall or 
spring semester or six or more hours during a summer session are required to 
live in the University residence halls or at home with their parents. Upon writ- 
ten approval of their parents and permission of the Dean of Women. freshman 
women may live with immediate relatives and sophomore women may live with 
contemporaries of their parents. Junior women (those who have completed 65 
semester hours by the end of the summer session or who have completed two 
years as full-time students) may, with the approval of their parents, petition the 
Office of the Dean of Women for permission to live with their own contempo- 
raries. Arrangements for living with relatives or other contemporaries of their 
parents require written parental approval and authorization of the Dean of 
Women. Senior women (those who have completed 95 semester hours by the 
end of the summer session or who can graduate by June or August 1967) are 
permitted to live off campus. 

All unmarried freshman men under twenty-one years of age and enrolled for 
twelve or more hours of academic work during the fall or spring semester OF 
six or more hours during a summer session are required to live in the University 
residence halls, or at home with their parents or guardians. In exceptional 
cases permission to live elsewhere may be granted by the Dean of Men. 


STUDENT UNION 


The Student Union, 2125 G Street NW.. and the Student Union Annex, 2127 
G Street NW., are centers of student life on the University campus. The cafe 
teria on the first floor of the Union building serves breakfast, lunch, and dinner 
as well as snacks. The second floor is reserved as a dining hall for resident stu- 
dents, and the third floor features a modern vendeteria and delicatessen. The 
University Ticket Office, on the first floor, handles the tickets for all nonathleti¢ 
University events and outside events offering student rates. The Student Unio? 
Annex houses the Student Activities Office, which maintains information COM 
cerning student organizations and campus events. The meeting rooms an 
offices for the Student Council, other campus organizations, and student pub- 
lications are also in the Annex. The facilities of the Student Union make # 
possible for the nonresident student to participate more fully in campus life. 


UNIVERSITY BOOK STORE 


The University Book Store is in a separate building at the quad entrance to the 
Union. The Book Store carries a wide selection of school supplies and sundry 
items in addition to text books for all courses. 
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HEALTH SERVICES 


For details see "Health Services," pages 151-52. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE 


The University recognizes the contribution that religion makes to the life of its 
Students and encourages them to participate in the various religious organiza- 
tions of their own choice. Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant bodies sponsor these 
8roups and form a link between the University and the religious community. 
The advisers of the religious organizations are available for counseling. 


UNIVERSITY CHAPEI 


The University Chapel is maintained as a nonsectarian service of worship for 
the University community. The service is held W ednesday of each week from 
12:10 to 12:30 o'clock at 1906 H Street NW. Among the guest speakers are 
representative clergymen of Washington. The Director of University Chapel is 
Available for counseling and conference. 


THE PLACEMENT OFFICE 
The Placement Office, 2114 G Street NW.. provides assistance to degree-seeking 
Students and alumni seeking full-time, part-time, temporary, Or permanent em- 
Ployment. The Office maintains a registry of positions available in many fields, 
9th locally and nationally, and refers qualified applicants for consideration. The 

Ice administers the On-Campus Industrial and Government Recruitment In- 
lerview Program for seniors and graduate students, in which well over 150 pri- 
vate companies, as well as certain government agencies, participate. This pro- 
Sram offers outstanding employment opportunities to persons seeking career 
Positions. 

Students and alumni interested in placement are asked to register in person at 
the Office and to select from written descriptions of current openings positions 
9r which they wish referral. Those interested in planning careers are invited 
E My the information on career fields and the brochures of business, indus- 
ed government, which are on display in advance of campus visits by re- 
and m officers. The Office also provides individual counseling for students 

“‘umni wishing career guidance. 


m Placement Office is open from 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m., Monday thorugh 
l ay, 


INTERNATIONAL HOUSE 
ra Tnational House 2110 G Street NW., is the campus center for students from 
deny g ountties. It serves also as the headquarters of the International Stu- 
ing by: ciety which seeks to promote international friendship and understand- 
f Y Welcoming to its membership students from all countries, including those 
United States. 

1e Director of Foreign Student Affairs has his Office in International House 
I5 available for consultation each day throughout the school week. 
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STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


The offices of the Dean of Men and the Dean of Women are responsible for all 
nonacademic phases of student life, such as student activities, social life. and | 
housing. The deans are available at all times for individual counseling con- 
cerning personal adjustment to university life. All student activities are coor- 
dinated through the Student Activities Office in the Student Union Annex. This 
Office operates under the direction of the Dean of Men and the Dean of 
Women. 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT 


Student Council.—The University believes in encouraging the development of 
a sense of civic responsibility in its students by delegating to them such authority 
in student activities as is consistent with established policy and regulations. TO 
this end, the organization of the University includes the Student Council, which, 
under the guidance of the Dean of Men and Dean of Women, is responsible for 
the conduct of all student activities. The Student Council is elected annually bY 
the student body. : 


Committee on Student Life.—The Committee on Student Life has the power t0 
review the acts of all student organizations including the Student Council, and 
set aside acts that are contrary to established policy and regulations of the Unk 
versity or the Committee. This Committee is given authority to approve 0f 
disapprove the establishment of any proposed organization on campus. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


Any student registered in the University is eligible to participate in nonathletic 
student activities of the University; however, a student having a scholastic avel 
age of less than 2.00 is not eligible to be: ` 
1. A member of the Band, Dance Production Groups, Drama Productions: 
Enosinian Debating Society, Glee Club, Cheerleaders, Student Council, R€ 
ligious Council, Panhellenic Council, Interfraternity Council, Committee 0? 
Student Life, Residence Hall Councils, or anv publications staff. | 
2. An officer, permanent committee chairman, or member of the executiv? 
board of any activity. 
The rules and policies of the Southern Conference govern participation in im | 
tercollegiate athletics. r | 


The control and administration of all student activities are outlined in a separat 
bulletin called *Information and Regulations Governing Student Activities." 


SPORTS 


The University is a member of the Southern Conference and the National Cok 
legiate Athletic Association. Its teams participate in intercollegiate contests " 
football, basketball, baseball, tennis, golf, rifle, soccer, and crew. 

The University maintains a complete program of intramural sports for both 
men and women. The men’s program is conducted by the Intramural Council 
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The Women's Athletic Association and Intersorority Athletic Board cooperate 
With the Department of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation for Women 
In conducting the women's intramural and informal extramural sports program 
in tennis, hockey, basketball, canoeing, rifle, swimming, golf, bowling, and bad- 
minton. 


PERFORMING ARTS 


Students may participate in dance, drama, forensics, music, and radio broad- 
Casting through the following organizations: Dance Production Groups I, II, III 
(Modern Dance) and Folk Dance; Enosinian Debating Society; Folk Music So- 
ciety; Station WRGW; University Chorus, Madrigal Singers, Orchestra; and Uni- 
Versity Players. Each of these groups presents programs during the academic 
year, 

With the cooperation of the Curator of Art, an annual student art exhibit is 
Presented. 


ANNUAL EVENTS 


Colonial Program.—The Student Council sponsors a variety of programs to 
Which all students are invited. 


Recreation Program.—The Student Council and the Dance Production Groups 
Arrange dances square, folk, and social—at frequent intervals for all students. 
Concert Program.—The Student Council sponsors a concert each semester at 
Which nationally known entertainers perform. 

Orchestra Series —The University Orchestra offers a series of concerts through- 
Out the academic year. 

Homecoming.- Scheduled about the middle of the fall semester. Homecoming 
5 the primary festive period of the school year. It includes the Annual Pep 


ally, Homecoming Musical, Homecoming Football Game, and Homecoming 
nce, 


Religion in Life Program.— Special emphasis is given to the place of religion in 
contemporary society in this program of events during the fall and spring semes- 
It is sponsored by the University Chapel. 
wliday Season.—The University traditionally greets the holiday season with 
Propriate ceremonies including the lighting of the Christmas tree, the singing 
eh Messiah, service projects, and the observance of a special Christmas 
Ce at the University Chapel. 


STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 


HON 
NOR SOCIETIES 


Phi Beta 


apaci Kappa.—A national honor society recognizing “outstanding intellectual 
acity r 


Well employed" in the field of liberal arts and sciences. Senior and 
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junior students who are candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bach- | 
elor of Science in Columbian College and who have shown broad cultural inter- 
ests, distinguished scholarly achievement, high character, general promise, and 
scholarly ideals may, to a number not exceeding 15 per cent of a class, be 
elected to membership by the Faculty members of the Alpha Chapter of the 
District of Columbia. 


Sigma Xi.—A national scientific honor society, the purpose of which is to en- 
courage original investigation in science, pure and applied. Outstanding gradu- 
ate students in the sciences are eligible for full membership, and undergraduates 
who have shown marked ability in research may be elected to associate mem- 
bership. 


Aesculapian Society.—An honorary premedical fraternity. 
Alpha Kappa Delta.—4A. national sociology society. | 


Alpha Lambda Delta—A national fraternity established to encourage and re | 
ward high scholarship and attainment, membership in which is limited to those 
freshman women who attain a scholastic average of at least 3.50 | 


Arnold Air Society.—A national Air Force ROTC society for advanced cadets: | 
Delphi.—An intersorority honorary society. | 
Delta Phi Epsilon.—A foreign service fraternity. | 

| 


Delta Sigma Rho-Tau Kappa Alpha.—A national forensic society. 


Gate and Key.—An intrafraternity honorary society. | 
lota Sigma Pi.—A national chemical society for women. | 
Mortar Board.—A national society for senior college women, stressing leader 


ship, scholarship, and service. 


National Angel Flight—A national honorary society established to further thé 
ideals of the aerospace age. 


y . X . € l 
National Collegiate Players (Pi Epsilon Delta)—A national drama honorat 
fraternity. 


Omicron Delta Kappa.—A national fraternity emphasizing leadership in ext? 
curricular activities. 


Order of Scarlet.—A service honorary society for sophomore and junior men: 


Phi Epsilon Phi—A national botany fraternity. 


3: -A high 
Phi Eta Sigma.—4A national fraternity, established to encourage and reward - 
y a 


scholarship and attainment, membership in which is limited to those freshm 
men who attain a scholastic aw erage of at least 3.50. 

i 

Phi Sigma Tau.—A national philosophy honor society. 


Pi Delta Epsilon.—A. national collegiate journalism fraternity. 


Pi Gamma Mu.—A national social science society. 
Psi-Chi.—A national psychology fraternity, 


Sigma Alpha Eta.—A national speech and hearing fraternity. 


Sigma Delta Pi.—A. national Spanish honor society, 
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Sigma Pi Sigma.—A national physics fraternity. 


Tassels.—A service honorary society for sophomore women. 


PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Alpha Chi Sigma (chemistry), Alpha Kappa Psi (commerce and economics), 
Association for Hospital Administration, Student National Education Associa- 
tion, Phi Delta Gamma (graduate), Phi Delta Kappa (education), Pi Lambda 
Theta (education), Society for the Advancement of Management. 


SOCIAI FRATERNITIES 


Sigma Chi, Kappa Sigma, Phi Sigma Kappa, Sigma Alpha Epsilon, Sigma Phi 
Epsilon, Phi Sigma Delta, Sigma Nu, Tau Kappa Epsilon, Tau Epsilon Phi, AI- 
Pha Epsilon Pi, Delta Tau Delta. 


SOCIAL SORORITIES 


Pi Beta Phi, Chi Omega, Sigma Kappa, Alpha Delta Pi, Delta Zeta. Kappa 

Delta, Phi Sigma Sigma, Zeta Tau Alpha, Kappa Kappa Gamma, Delta Gamma, 
appa Alpha Theta, Alpha Epsilon Phi, Sigma Delta Tau, Delta Phi Epsilon. 

DEPARTMENTAL CLUBS 

El Club Español, Enosinian Debating Society, Le. Cercle Français, Lester F. 
ard Sociological Society, Phi Sigma Tau (philosophy), Russian Club, Wom- 

ns Athletic Association. 


RELIGIOUS ORG ANIZATIONS 


Baptist Student Union, B'nai B'rith Hillel Foundation, Christian Science Organi- 

martin Eastern Orthodox Club, Lutheran Student Association, Newman Club, 

Penn’ Episcopal Association, Unitarian Universalist Club, United Christian 

Co Wesley Foundation, and a Religious Council comprised of repre- 
auves of all religious organizations. 


STUD E 
UDENT PUBLICATIONS 

The r 

he Cherry Tree 


(the yearbook), The University Hatchet (weekly newspaper), 
le Potomac 


(literary magazine), The Student Handbook 


OT . 
HER ORGANIZATIONS 


emt Theta Nu (scholarship winners), Anthropology Club, Art Club, Big Sis- 
Club erleaders, Chess Club, Colonial Boosters, Foggy Bottom Sports Car 

> “Ockey Club, Interfraternity Council, International Students Society, In- 
Ity Athletic Board, Junior Panhellenic Association, Old Men, Residence 
de Councils, Rifle Club, Senior Panhellenic Association, Station WRGW., Stu- 
9ouncil, University Pep Band, Young Democrats Club, Young Republican 


/ 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


ON THE 


FOLLOWING PAGES of this CATALOGUE, under the alphabetically arranged 
n 


ames of the departments of instruction, are listed the courses of instruction 
Offered by the University in the summer of 1966 and in the academic year 1966- 
67. The courses as here listed are subject to change. The L niversity reserves 
the right to withdraw any course announced. 


HOURS OF INSTRUCTION 


Classes are scheduled in the morning, afternoon, and ev ening. Evening and day- 
lime sections of the same course are identical, are taught by the same staff of 
Instructors, and carry the same amount of credit. By taking the evening and 
Summer classes and extending the time of study beyond the usual four years, a 


Part-time student may complete the requirements and obtain a degree. 


EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 


First-group courses.—Courses numbered from 1 to 100 are planned for students 
in the freshman and sophomore years. With the approval of the adviser and the 
an, they may also be taken by juniors and seniors. In certain instances, they 
May be taken by graduate students to make up undergraduate deficiencies or as 
Prerequisite to advanced courses, but they may not be credited toward a higher 
gree, 
Second-oroup courses.—Courses numbered from 101 to 200 are planned for stu- 
nts in the junior and senior years. They may be credited toward higher degrees 
9nly when registration for graduate credit has been approved at the beginning of 
the Course by the dean responsible for the graduate work and by the instructor 
"d when the completion of additional work has been certified by the instructor. 


Third-eroup courses.—Courses numbered from 201 to 300 (in Columbian Col- 
= of Arts and Sciences and the School of Government, Business, and Inter- 
'onal Affairs), courses numbered 201 to 400 (in the School of Education) 
re planned primarily for graduate students. They are open, with the approval 
€ instructor, to qualified seniors; they are not open to other undergraduates. 


OUurth-eroup courses.—Courses numbered 301 to 400 in Columbian College of 
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Arts and Sciences are limited to graduate students; but they are primarily for 
doctoral candidates. In the School of Education fourth-group courses, num- 
bered 401 to 500, are limited to graduate students with Master's degrees from 
accredited institutions. 


AMOUNT OF CREDIT 


The number of semester hours of credit given for the satisfactory completion of 
a course is, in most cases, indicated in parentheses after the name of the course. 
Thus, a year course giving 3 hours of credit each semester is marked (3-3), and 
a semester course giving 3 hours of credit is marked (3). A semester hour usu- 
ally consists of the completion of one fifty-minute period of class work or of 
one laboratory period a week for one semester. 


Accounting 


See "Government and Business." 


Aerospace Studies * 


Professor W.E. Adams (Chairman) 

Assistant Professor D.R. Henriquez 

Instructors K.J. Boylan, F.L. Eisenhart 

Commission in the United States Air Force. Upon being awarded 2 
Bachelor's degree and upon the satisfactory completion of the Senior 
Air Force Reserve Officers’ Training Program as prescribed by 1a¥ 
and regulations, the graduate will be appointed Second Lieutenant: 
United States Air Force. 


AIR FORCE PROFESSIONAL OFFICER EDUCATION PROGRAM 


120 Four-week Field Training Course—Between The Stafi 
Junior and Senior Years 


An Air Force ROTC Field Training Course conducted at an active 
continental Air Force base. Consists of familiarization flying, phY* 
ical and military training, individual weapons, Air Force base activit 
and equipment, field exercises, air base problems and leadership train 
ing. Mandatory for cadets enrolled in the program who were not 
required to take former Aerospace Studies 50. 


151-52 The Professional Officer—Senior Year (3—3) Henrique 


Professionalism, leadership, and management. The meaning of a 
fessionalism, professional responsibilities, the military justice system 
leadership theory, functions and practices, management principles ani 
functions, problem solving, management tools, practices and contr 
(Academic year—day) 
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AMERICAN THOUGHT AND CIVILIZATION 165 


Flight Instruction Program—Senior Year (1) Henriquez 
This course consists of 40 hours of ground school instruction by the 
Department of Aerospace Studies and 36 hours of flight instruction at 


a nearby civilian contract flight school. For AFROTC cadet pilot 
candidates only (Fall day) 


American Thought and Civilization 


Bachelor of Arts with a maior in American Thought and Civilization 
(Field-of-Study).—See pages 225-26. An interdepartmental degree pro- 
gram administered by the Department of English under Columbian 
College of Arts and Sciences. 


Master of Arts in the field of American Literary and Cultural His- 
tory.—See page 226. An interdepartmental degree program adminis 
tered by the Department of English under Columbian ( ollege of Arts 
and Sciences. 


Doctor of Philosophy.—See pages 68-79. Administered by the De- 
partment of English under the Graduate Council. 


American Civilization (3) The Staff 


Lecture (1% hours), discussion (1% hours). The Department of 
English administers this University-sponsored course designed to offer 
all students, toward the end of their residence, a broad assessment of 
the culture in which they are to live and to work. Contemporary prob- 
lems and characteristics of American society are presented against the 
background of the humanities and social sciences. Each lecture is de- 
livered by an authority on a particular subject: political, social, and 
economic problems; international attitudes: important trends in litera- 
ture, science, the arts, religion, and philosophy. Discussion sections 
will combine lecture materials with assigned readings in order to 
achieve an ordered sense of the over-all state of American civilization. 
Prerequisite: successful completion of 85 semester-hours credit. Open 
to undergraduate and graduate students, but available for graduate 
credit only with the approval of the department and college con- 
cerned. Not available for graduate credit in Columbian College of 
Arts and Sciences. Recommended as an elective, but not to be taken 
as part of any major program without specific departmental approval. 
(Fall—late afternoon; spring—evening ) 


COURSES OFFERED IN AFFILIATION WITH THE 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


The Graduate Council is affiliated with the Smithsonian Institution's 
Program for Graduate Students in the History of American Civiliza- 
tion. The following courses are offered at the Museum of History 
and Technology, by members of its staff: 


Orientation Course: Material Aspects of American 
Civilization (3) 


Familiarization with the historical collections of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution and introduction to opportunities for research and publica- 
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351-52 
399-400 
172 

201 


tion based on historical objects. Required of all students in the doc 
toral program affiliated with the Smithsonian Institution; open to 
undergraduate students with the permission of the instructor 
(Fall and spring—day ) 


Reading Course in Selected Aspects of American 

Civilization (3-3) 

Supervised study in selected subject fields included in the collections 
of the Museum of History and Technology. Prerequisite: American 
Thought and Civilization 250. (Academic year—day) 


Dissertation (3-3) 

For Doctor of Philosophy candidates preparing dissertations sig- 
nificantly related to the material aspects of American civilization. Stu- 
dents will work under curatorial supervision in the reference collec- 
tions at the Museum of History and Technology. Prerequisite: Amer- 
ican Thought and Civilization 351-52 (Academic year—as ar- 
ranged) 


COURSE OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAM IN 
AMERICAN STUDIES—SUMMER 1966 


Literature and Social Change (3) 


Anatomy * 


Professors I.R. Telford (Chairman), Paul Calabrisi 

Professorial Lecturers T.D. Stewart, J.L. Angel 

Associate Professors F.D. Allan, T.N. Johnson, J.B. Christensen 
Associate Professorial Lecturer J.A. Di Paolo 

Assistant Professors J.C. Bartone, H.E. Kaiser 

Assistant Clinical Professor R.N. Brown 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers L.E. Church, T.J. Leppi 


Master of Science in the field of Anatomy.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor 
of Arts or Bachelor of Science degree from this University, OT de 
equivalent, with a major in a biological science or Chemistry. Th 
undergraduate program must include the following courses, OF the 
equivalent: Biological Sciences 1-2, 103-4; Chemistry 11-12, 51-55 
Physics 1-2. Biochemistry 221-22 is recommended as an elective. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 61-64, including Anat 
omy 202, 203, 204, 205, 221-22, 295-96, 299-300, and graduate 
courses in biochemistry, physiology, or related fields selected with the 
approval of the Department. It is not always possible to arrange 
courses and research so that the student can be assured of completing 
all the required work in one academic year 


Doctor of Philosophy.—See pages 68-79. 
Anatomy (12) The Stall 


á ; Jl 
A correlated laboratory and lecture course on human anatomy: a 
of the anatomical disciplines are integrated: regional gross dissec 
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ANATOMY 167 


histology, neuroanatomy, and embryology. For medical students and 


qualified graduate students. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, 
$56. (Fall—day) 


Gross Anatomy (6) Calabrisi and Staff 


Regional dissections of an adult cadaver supplemented with lectures 
and X-rays. For qualified graduate students. Laboratory fee for non- 
medical students, $30. (Fall—day) 


Human Embryology (1) Allan 


A lecture course on the origin and development of the human body. 
Special emphasis on the value of embryology in interpreting anatom- 
ical anomalies. For qualified graduate students. (Fall—day) 


Neuroanatomy (2) Johnson and Staff 
A lecture and laboratory course on the gross and microscopic anat- 
omy of the central nervous system and special senses. For qualified 


graduate students. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $13. 
(Fall—day ) 


Microscopic Anatomy (3) Telford and Staff 


Lecture and laboratory course on the microscopic structure of cells, 
tissues, and organs of the human body. For qualified graduate stu- 
dents. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $13. (Fall—day ) 


Seminar (1—1) Telford and Staff 
Research reports and discussions of special topics by the staff and 
graduate students. For graduate students. Medical students are en- 


couraged to attend. 1 hour a week—as arranged. (Academic 
year—day) 

Physical Anthropology (1) Stewart, Angel 
Variations in man and factors affecting him. Human evolution and 
racial differences. Anatomy and culture of ancient man. (Spring 
—day) 

Fetal Anatomy (2) Allan 


Dissection of an early and a late human fetus. Comparison of fetal 
and adult structures. Limited to 20 students. Laboratory fee for 
nonmedical students, $10. (Spring—day ) 


Human Genetics (1) Jacobson 
Lectures covering general principles of genetics, new cytogenetics 
technics, aneuploidy in man and its significance, biochemical aspects 
of heredity, and genetic counseling. (Spring—day ) 


Gross Anatomy of Upper Extremity (2) Calabrisi, Christensen 


Detailed dissection of the region, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; 
discussions and assigned reading. Limited to 12 students. Labora- 
tory fee for nonmedical students, $10. (Spring—day) 


Gross Anatomy of Lower Extremity (2) Calabrisi, Christensen 


Detailed dissection of the region, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; 
discussions and assigned reading. Limited to 12 students. Labora- 
tory fee for nonmedical students, $10. (Spring—day ) 
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266 


268 


270 


272 


274 


276 


295-96 


299-300 


Detailed dissection of the region, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; 
discussions and assigned reading. Limited to 12 students. Labora- 
tory fee for nonmedical students, $10. (Spring—day ) 


Gross Anatomy of Thorax and Abdomen — Calabrisi, Christensen 
(2) 

Detailed dissection of the region, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; 
discussions and assigned reading. Limited to 12 students. Labora- 
tory fee for nonmedical students, $10. (Spring—day ) 


Gross Anatomy of Pelvis and Perineum (2) Calabrisi, Christensen 


Detailed dissection of the region, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; 
discussions and assigned reading. Limited to 12 students. Labora- 
tory fee for nonmedical students, $10. (Spring—day ) 


Dissection of the Human Brain (1) Johnson 


Dissection of the major pathways and nuclei of the brain with consid- 
eration of the ventricular system. Conferences and assigned reading. 
Limited to 20 students. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $10. 
(Spring—day ) 


Autonomic Nervous System (1) Allan 


Lectures on the development, microscopic and gross anatomy, and 
function of central and peripheral components of the autonomic ner- 
vous system. (Spring—day ) 


Tissues of the Body (1) Telford 


Lectures on basic concepts in anatomy, with special emphasis on the 
primary tissues of the body—their histogenesis, growth, functions, re- 
generative capacities, aging, and death. (Spring—4day ) 


Microscopic Research Techniques (1) Bartone 
Various histological and histochemical methods of research. Tech 
niques in the preparation of tissues for microscopic observation. Stu- 
dents will select specific tissues or organs for individual study and do 
medical literature research. Limited to 12 students. Laboratory fce 


for nonmedical students, $10. (Spring—day ) 

Research (arr.) The Staff 
Fee to be arranged. (Academic year—as arranged) 

Thesis (3-3) The Staff 


Anthropology * E 


Professors D.M. Taylor (Visiting), Gordon Macgregor (Research) 

Professorial Lecturers J.L. A ngel, T.D. Stewart t 

Associate Professors P.F. Gallagher (Chairman), Helmuth Fuchs 
(Visiting) ‘ 

Associate Professorial Lecturer W.H. Crocker 

Assistant Professors Ruth Krulfeld, R.K. Lewis, Ruth Blumenfeld 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Anthri »pology (Departmental).—Pre- 
requisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 49, including Anthro- 
pology 1-2. 

Required: in addition to the general requirements stated on pages 
55-59, twenty-four semester hours in Anthropology, which must in- 
clude 192, as well as second-group Anthropology courses in each of 
the following categories: Aspects of Culture (courses numbered in the 
150’s), Linguistics (courses numbered in the 160's), Ethnology 
(courses numbered in the 170's), and Physical Anthropology and 
Archeology (courses numbered in the 180's). Students in the senior 
year are encouraged to elect courses from the following: Biological 
Sciences 108; English 125; Geology 154; Mathematics 101: Philosophy 
196; Psychology 115, 121; and Statistics 104. Students are normally 
provided the opportunity to participate in field research conducted 
each summer by anthropological field schools in states of the Amer- 
ican West. 

Master of Arts in the field of Anthropology.—Prerequisite: the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts with a major in Anthropology from this Univer- 
sity, or the equivalent. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 61-64. All courses must 
be approved in advance by the adviser. The Master's Examination 


must be taken before registration for the second half of the thesis 
work. 


Master of Arts in the field of Linguistics.—See pages 303-5, and the 
departments of Germanic Languages and Literatures, Romance Lan- 
guages and Literatures, and Slavic and Oriental Languages and Lit- 
eratures. 


FIRST GROUP 


Introductory Anthropology (3—3) The Staff 


First half: a survey of man's origin, physical evolution, and culture 
history. Second half: a survey of the world's cultures, illustrating the 
principles of cultural behavior. (First half: fall—day and evening; 
spring—evening; summer 1966. Second half: fall—evening; spring— 
day and evening.) 


SECOND GROUP 


Comparative Value Systems (3) Krulfeld 


An examination of world views, conceptual systems, and value hier- 
archies of representative cultures throughout the world. (1967-68 
and alternate years) 


Introduction to Primitive Economics (3) Krulfeld 


An introduction to the cross-cultural study of the allocation of goods 
and services, including an examination of primitive subsistence pat- 
terns. (1966-67 and alternate years: fall—day) 

Psychological Anthropology (3) Gallagher, Blumenfeld 
The relevance of psychoanalytic and learning theories to the cross- 
cultural study of personality. Cultural determinants of personality 
formation and mental health. (Fall—day; summer 1966) 


* Anthropology 1-2 is prerequisite to all second-group courses. 
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155 


158 


161 
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171 


Mythology and Folklore (3) Fuchs 
Unwritten literature as an expression of the imaginative and creative 
thought of nonliterate peoples; the place of mythology and folklore in 
social organization, in enculturation, and in social control (1967- 
68 and alternate years) 


Primitive Religion (3) Fuchs 


Conceptions of the supernatural in nonliterate societies. An examina- 
tion of religious beliefs and practices; the interrelatedness of religion, 
magic, and philosophy. (Fall—day) 


Witchcraft and Sorcery (3) Fuchs 


Approaches to the analysis of the functions of witchcraft and sorcery 
among primitives; a survey of extant studies of witchcraft and sorcery 
with particular attention to their place in social control and organiza 
tion. (1967-68 and alternate years) 


Primitive Social Organization (3) Fuchs 
Approaches to the analysis of the social organization of primitive peo 
ples; kinship, economic, and political systems; variation of qualitative 


and quantitative complexity in relation to ecological changes (Fal 
—day) 
Art and Culture (3) Krulfeld 


A study of the artist in tribal society, including an analysis of the role 
of art in culture, and the influences upon the artist, as well as an €* 
amination of beliefs and practices associated with art production. 
(Spring—day ) 


Ethnoscience (3) Gallaghe! 


A comparative study of branches of knowledge, such as astronomy: 


botany, mathematics, psychology, technology, and zoology, as thes 
are empirically derived and systematically arranged in selected Pf 
industrial societies. (1967-68 and alternate years) 


Language and Culture (3) Gallaghe' 


The . » " im 
The structure and semantics of systems of human communication, li 


guistic change, the influence of language on world view. (Fall 
day) 

2 Bete. 2 9p 
Linguistics in Anthropology (3) Taylo 


The anthropological field use of structural analysis, sounds of la 


guage-phonetics and phonemics, techniques of linguistic recording “ 
analysis, field work. (Fall—as arranged) 
: TA - ,vlof 
Cultures of the Caribbean (3) 1 ay 
' c ot 
A study of the culture history and ways of life of the Indian grouP® ie 
the area during the ethnographic present. (1967-68 and alter 
years) 
ef 
, p ? . P! € v 
Native Peoples of North America (3) Gallagh 
, . arc? 
A survey of Indian groups representative of each of the culture Lat 


ture I*, 
anv 
(1967-68 ? 


of the continent, stressing the patterned nature of diverse cul 
sponses to universal problems of human existence. 
alternate years) 
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Native Peoples of South America (3) Gallagher 
A survey of Indian groups representative of each of the culture areas 
of the continent, stressing the patterned nature of diverse culture re- 
sponses to universal problems of human existence. (1967-68 and 
alternate years) 

Cultures of the Pacific (3) Lewis 
A study of the culture history and ways of the life of the native peo- 
ples of Melanesia, Micronesia, and Polynesia (1966-67 and alter- 
nate years: fall—day) 

Far Eastern Communities (3) Krulfeld 
The community study approach in anthropology as applied to selected 
villages in such Asian areas as China, Japan, and Malaysia (1966 

67 and alternate years: spring—day) 

Cultures of Southeast Asia (3) Krulfeld 
A survey of representative Southeast Asian cultures from primitive 
groups to high civilizations, stressing the similarities and diversities of 
patterned cultural responses to basic human problems in one area of 
the world. (1966-67 and alternate years: fall—day) 

Cultures of the Circumpolar Region (3) Lewis 


A survey of the various social and economic adaptations to an ex- 
treme climate made by the peoples of the northern sub-arctic and arc- 
Uc regions, stressing diverse cultural solutions to similar problems. 
(1967—68 and alternate years) 


Cultures of the Near East (3) Lewis 


A study of the geographic environment, language, religion, and social 
structure of the settled and nomadic peoples of the Near East, with 


emphasis on the Arab world. (1966-67 and alternate years: spring 
—4day) 
Cultures of South and East Africa (3) Lewis 


The comparative examination of the history, cultural development, 
and contemporary problems of cultures of southern and eastern Negro 
Africa. (1967—68 and alternate years) 


Cultures of West and Central Africa (3) Lewis 


The comparative examination of the history, cultural development, 
and contemporary problems of cultures of western and central Negro 
Africa. (1967-68 and alternate years) 


New World Archeology (3) Gallagher 


A survey of pre-Columbian culture history, from man's entry into the 
Americas during the Pleistocene Ice Age until the time of the first Eu- 
ropean contacts (1967—68 and alternate years) 


Old World Archeology (3) Gallagher 


A survey of the culture of the history of man exclusive of the Amer- 
icas, from the earliest hominid cultures to the advanced civilizations 
and their secondary centers (1966-67 and alternate years: fall 

evening ) 
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192 


193 


262 


263 


264 


266 


267 


268 


Physical Anthropology (3) Stewart, Angel 
(Formerly Anthropology 152) 
A study of human variation past and present, seen as a product of 


physical and cultural evolution. (Spring—evening ) 
Anthropological Theory (3) Krulfeld 
Analysis of the theoretical postulates and assumptions underlying the 
development of modern cultural anthropology. (Fall—day) 
Anthropological Methods (3) Crocker 


Approaches to library and field research in. linguistics, archeology, and 
ethnography; conceptual bases and bias in the delineation of problems, 
in the selection, analysis and organization of data, and in the prepara- 
tion of the final report. (1967-68 and alternate years) 


THIRD GROUP 
Applied Anthropology (3) Blumenfeld 


The use of anthropological methods and techniques in such specific 
fields as government, business, law, and medicine. (1967-68 and 
alternate years) 


Culture Contact and Change (3) Fuchs 


Western impact on non-Western cultures. The workings and the proc- 
esses of social change as variant cultures and ethical systems interact. 
(1966-67 and alternate years: spring—day ) 

Museum Techniques (3) The Stafi 
Principles of collection, classification, identification, and interpretation 
of archeological, paleontological, ethnobotanical, and ethnographic 
specimens; presentation to the public of the cultural significance of 


prepared specimens; research and instructional use of the museum. 
(1966-67 and alternate years: spring—evening) 


Technology (3) Krulfeld 


A cross-cultural examination of the form, function, meaning, and use 
of material culture and the behavior patterns involved in its produ 
tion. (1967—68 and alternate years) 


Primitive Economics (3) Krulfeld 


The comparative study of preindustrial systems of production, distri- 
bution, and consumption. An inquiry into the applicability of West 
ern laws of economic analysis to non-Western societies. (1967-68 
and alternate years) 


Peasant Society (3) Krulfeld 


/ 


A cross-cultural analysis of peasant societies, including an examina- 
tion of their general features and their manner of functioning within 
their larger social, economic, and cultural context (1966-67 ane 
alternate years: spring—day ) 


Linguistics and Culture History (3) The Stafi 
The relation of linguistics and cultural history in the New World: the 
use of such techniques as glottochronology and lexico statistics as sup” 
plements to archeological techniques in prehistoric chronology an 
cultural reconstruction (Fall—as arranged) 


295-96 


299—300 


Research in Anthropology (arr.) The Staff 


(Academic year—as arranged) 


Thesis (3-3) The Staff 


(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1966— -Anthropology 299) 


Professors D.C. Kline (Chairman), W.A. MacDonald 

Professorial Lecturer Grace Evans 

Associate Professor L.P. Leite 

Assistant Professor D.H. Teller 

Studio Lecturers on the Staff of the Corcoran School of Árt E.M. 
Archer, Jack Perlmutter, Alexander Russo, Richard Lafean, 
Joseph Taney, Teruo Hara, James Twitty, Berthold Schmutz- 
hart, Harold Isen, Malcolm Wright, Joan Caryl, Timothy 
Corkery, Evelyn Egbert, Pietro Lazzari, John Rood, Brochie 
Stevenson, William Taylor, W.T. Woodward 

Instructors H.I. Gates, F.O. Griffith, Lilien Hamilton 

Instructors (part-time) Richard Madigan, Blaine Larson-Crowther. 
Charles Eagen, Madelyn Smith 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Art History and Theory (Depart- 
mental).—Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 49, or 
the equivalent, including Art 31-32. 

Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 55-59, 
eighteen semester hours, as follows: Art 101 or 102, 104 or 105. 110, 
112, 113 or 114, 117 or 118; and twelve semester hours selected from 
second-group courses, or from third-group courses open to under- 
graduates with the approval of the instructor; and the passing of a 
comprehensive examination taken in the senior year. Students in- 
tending to major in this field are urged to acquire a reading knowl- 
edge of a foreign language, preferably French or German, at the 
earliest possible convenience. 

American Thought and Civilization 101 American Civilization is 
recommended as a senior-year elective for Art History and Theory 
majors. 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Fine Arts (Departmental).- -Prereq- 
uisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 49, or the equivalent, 
including Art 21-22 and 31-32 


Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 55-59, 
twenty-seven semester hours in Fine Arts; Philosophy 162 or the equiv- 
alent; six hours of Art History selected from second-group courses or 
from third-group courses open to undergraduates with the approval of 
the instructor. A maximum of twelve of the required twenty-seven 
hours in Fine Arts may be taken in any one of the following fields: 
painting, design, sculpture, graphics, and ceramics: the remainder are 
to be selected from three of these fields. 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Classical Archeology and Greek (De- 
partmental).—This interdepartmental major may be arranged in con- 
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junction with the Department of Classical Languages and Literatures 
Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 49, Greek 13-14, 
and History 39—40. 

Required: in addition to the requirements, pages 55-59, Greek 107. 
108; Anthropology 183; Art 101, 102, 103, 111; Philosophy 111. His- 
tory 109 is strongly recommended as an elective. A reading knowl- 
edge of French or German, preferably both, is strongly recommended. 


Master of Arts in the field of Art History and Criticism with concen- 
trations in Classical Art and Archeology, Art of the Americas, Renais- 
sance and Baroque Art, and Contemporary Art.—Prerequisite: the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts with a major in Art History and Theory 
at this University, or the equivalent. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 61-64. As much as pos- 
sible of the twenty-four semester hours in course work should be in 
third-group courses. A general written Master's Examination on the 
problems in the field of Art History and Criticism; a written thesis 
embodying the results of research on some specific topic in the his- 
tory and criticism of art. 


Master of Arts in the field of Museology.—Prerequisite: the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Art History and Theory at this Uni- 
versity, or the equivalent. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 61—64. Fifteen semester 
hours in museum courses: Art 146, 271-72; nine semester hours di- 
vided between courses in art history and courses in related fields out 
side the Department of Art; a general written Master's Examination 
in the field of museology; a written thesis embodying the results of 
research on some specific aspect of museums or museum work. 


Master of Fine Arts in the field of Painting, Sculpture, or Ceramics.— 
Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor of Arts with a major in Fine 
Arts in the field of Painting, Sculpture, or Ceramics at this Univer- 
sity, or the equivalent. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 61-64. As much as pos 
sible of the twenty-four semester hours in course work should be 1M 
third-group courses. A creative thesis in painting, sculpture, Or ce 
ramics; a paper discussing some technical phase of the problem illus- 
trated by the thesis. 

Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Art.—Prered 
uisite: the Education curriculum, pages 51-52. 


Required: the Art option and professional courses listed on pas® 
94-95, 


ART HISTORY AND THEORY 
FIRST GROUP 
Art Appreciation (3) Hamilton, Smith 


The language and function of art in its various media; the historical 
development of styles, aesthetic principles, theories, and the ideas in 
art through the ages. Primarily for nonmajors. (Fall and spring 
day; summer 1966) 


Survey of Western Art (3-3) Hamilton, Smith 


A survey of the arts in the Western World from prehistoric to m* 
ern times. A foundation for further study in the history of art. 
(Academic year—day and evening; summer 1966) 
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Introduction to the Arts in America (3-3) Kline, Grubar* 
Painting, sculpture, and architecture of America, with selected refer- 
ences to the crafts and popular arts. First half: from Colonial be- 
ginnings to the Republican Age. Second half: from early 19th century 
to the present (Academic year—day and evening; summer 1966 
—Art 71) 


SECOND GROUP 


Greek and Roman Architecture (3) MacDonald 
(Fall—day and evening) 


Greek and Roman Sculpture (3) MacDonald 
(Spring—day and evening; summer 1966) 

Classical Iconography (3) MacDonald 
(Formerly Art 116) 

Origin and development of myths in classical art. (Fall—evening ) 
Renaissance Art in Italy I (3) Evans 
Early developments from the 13th to the 15th century. (Fall— 
day) 

Renaissance Art in Italy II (3) Evans 
High Renaissance and Mannerism. (Spring—day ) 

Renaissance Art in the North I (3) Fleischer* 


(Art 106 and 107 replace former Art 106) 

Fifteenth Century painting in the Netherlands, Germany, France, 
Spain, and Portugal. (Fall—day) 

Renaissance Art in the North II (3) Fleischer* 
(Art 106 and 107 replace former Art 106) 

Sixteenth Century painting in the Netherlands, Germany, France, 
Spain, and Portugal. (Spring—day ) 

Eighteenth Century Art in Europe (3) Fleischer* 
(Formerly Art 107) 

Development of painting, sculpture, and architecture in 18th century 


Europe. (Fall—day; summer 1966—offered as Art 107) 
Nineteenth Century Art in Europe (3) Leite 
Painting and sculpture from Academism to Symbolism. (Fall— 
day) 

Contemporary Art (3) Leite 
Painting and sculpture in 20th century Europe. (Spring—4day; 


summer 1966) 


Classical Archeology (3) MacDonald 


Archeological monuments of classical civilizations, with intensive 
study of one or more areas selected from architecture, sculpture, 
painting, or minor arts. (Not offered 1966-67) 


* Appointment effective September 1966 
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146 


148 


Art of Egypt and the Ancient Orient (3) MacDonald 


A study of the art of Mesopotamia, Anatolia, Egypt, and Persia. 
(Spring—day; summer 1966) 


Baroque Art in Italy (3) Leite 
The development of painting, sculpture, and architecture in the 16th 
and 17th centuries in Italy. (Fall—day; summer 1966) 

Baroque Art in the North (3) Fleischer* 


The development in painting, sculpture, and architecture in the 16th 
and 17th centuries in Holland, Flanders, Spain, France, Germany, and 
England. (Spring—day ) 


Christian Iconography (3) Leite 
The origins and development of Christian symbols and themes from 
Early Christian to modern times. (Spring—day ) 

Medieval Art I (3) Evans 


(Art 117 and 118 replace former Art 103) 

Architecture, sculpture, and painting of the early Christian and Byz 
antine periods. (Fall—day) 

Medieval Art II (3) Evans 
(Art 117 and 118 replace former Art 103) 

Architecture, sculpture, and painting of the Romanesque and Gothic 
periods. (Spring—4day) 

Art of China and Japan (3) Kline 
The architecture, painting, and sculpture of China, Korea, and Japan. 
(Spring—day ) 

Interior Decoration (3) Kline 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). The principles of decora 
tion dealing with furniture designs and ensemble layout, draperies 
color, accessories, and lighting. (Fall—day ) 


House Planning (3) Kline 


The contemporary house for family living, including site problems: 
the case plan, materials of building, and climate conditioning. 


(Spring—day ) 


Folk Arts in America (3) Kline 
Ceramics, woodcarving, ironwork, decorative painting, weaving, and 
other crafts; selected references to American folk music (Fall— 
day) 

Principles of Museum Work (3) Madiga® 


$ 5 , y 
An introduction to the history and development of museums; à stud) 
of the problems of museum administration, connoisseurship, cala 
loguing, installation, conservation, and educational service. Prered 


uisite to graduate study in museology. Field trips to galleries an 
museums will be arranged. (Fall and spring—evening ) 
Nineteenth Century American Painting (3) Grubar 


(Fall—day) 


* Appointment effective September 1966 


t 203 


207 


220 


221 


243 


244 


245 


246 


261 


271-72 


289-90 


Nineteenth Century American Sculpture (3) Grubar 
(Spring—day ) 


THIRD GROUP 


Primitive Art (3) Kline 
The arts of prehistoric and primitive man in Europe in the pre-Co- 
lumbian Americas, Oceania, and Africa (Not offered 1966-67) 

Modern Architecture (3) Kline 


The development of modern architecture and building technology in 
Europe and America from the late 19th century to the present. 
(Summer 1966) 

Seminar: Baroque Art of the 17th Century (3) Fleischer * 
(Fall—day) 


Seminar: Northern Renaissance Art (3) Fleischer 


(Spring—day ) 


Seminar: American Art (3) Grubar * 
Specific area to be announced in the Schedule of Classes (Fall— 
day) 

Seminar: 19th Century Art (3) Leite 
Specific area to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. A reading 
knowledge of French is desirable. (Fall—evening) 

Seminar: 20th Century Art (3) The Staff 
Specific area to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. (Spring 
—evening ) 

Seminar: Classical Art (3) MacDonald 
Specific area to be announced in the Schedule of Classes (Fall— 


evening; spring—day; summer 1966) 


Art Theory and Criticism (3) The Staff 


History of theory and criticism with area of concentration selected 
from Classical, Medieval, Renaissance, and Modern fields. (Fall 
and spring—day; summer 1966) 


Museum Techniques (6—6) The Staff 


Assignments in intern training in museum work. The work of each 
semester will be concentrated into a six-week period, Monday through 
Friday, from 9 am to 5 pm.  Prerequisite: Art 146 (Academic 
year—as arranged; summer 1966—Art 271) 


Thesis (3—3) The Staff 


(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1966) 


* Appointment effective September 1966 
t a be taken for undergraduate credit with the approval of the instructor 


10 

* 21-22 

35-36 

41-42 

51-52 

57-58 

61 

65-66 

| 81-82 
121-22 
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FINE ARTS 
FIRST GROUP 


Art Structure (3) Teller 


Basic studio course for non-art majors. Studies in line, form, color, 
texture, and their everyday use are pursued for their enrichment value. 
Material fee, $10. (Fall and spring—day; summer 1966) 

Basic Design (3—3) Teller, Gates 
Fundamental studies of the principles and elements of design. First 
half: study of two-dimensional design. Second half: three-dimensional 


studies. Material fee, $10 a semester. (Academic year—day and 
evening ) 


Advertising Design I (3—3) Schmutzhart 
: s? 22 

Basic drawing problems related to design. Prerequisite: Art 21-2 

and 41—42. (Academic year—day and evening) 

Drawing I (3-3) The Staff 

An introductory course in object and figure drawing and mechanical 

perspective. Studio fee, $10 a semester. (Academic year—day 


and evening; summer 1966) 

Ceramics I (3-3) Wright 
Basic techniques for clay preparation, hand forming, wheel throwing: 
and the application of slip glazes and vitreous glazes through work 


shop and illustrated lectures. Material fee t, $25 a semester. 
(Academic year—day and evening) 


Introduction to Graphic Techniques (3-3) Griffith 
Exploration of the methods of intaglio, relief, serigraphy, and other 


composite methods. Studio fee, $10 a semester. (Academic year- 
day and evening) 


Watercolor (3) 


h à; : s 1 ) 
Exploration of Eastern and Western Techniques. (Summer 1966 
Painting I (3—3) Woodward 


Basic color composition and fundamental painting techniques. 
(Academic year—day and evening; summer 1966—Art 65) 


` . Aof 
Sculpture I (3-3) Rood, Tay! 


" 
Clay and plaster modeling, and casting techniques. Material r 
$10 a semester. (Academic year—day and evening; summer 1 


SECOND GROUP 1 


"s P$ 
Design: Structured (3—3) Gale 
e through 


A structured course that extends the student's design experienc a 
on? 


a series of problems involved with both two- and three-dimens! 


* Art 21-22 is prerequisite to all other studio courses 

Material fees for courses in ceramics and sculpture are to be paid at th 
School of Art 
t All second-group courses may be repeated for credit with the approval © 
partment 


n 
e Cor ora 


{ the pe 


123-24 


125-26 


131-32 


139-40 


147 


151-52 


153-54 


157-58 
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media. Emphasis is placed on problem solving through experimenta- 
tion with materials and tools. Material fee, $10 a semester. (Aca- 
demic year—day and evening) 


Design: Individual Problems (3—3) The Staff 


Emphasis is placed on the individual student and the problems and 
materials that specifically interest him in any area of design. Pre- 
requisite: Art 121-22. (Academic year—as arranged ) 


Painting II (3-3) Twitty, Corkery, Woodward 


Development of basic concepts carried into personal statement. 
(Academic year—day and evening; summer 1966) 


Painting III (3-3) Russo, Corkery 
Exploratory efforts in the development of style using advanced meth- 
ods and materials. (Academic year—day and evening) 

Ceramics II (3-3) Hara, Lafean 


Basic techniques in clay and glaze formation, advanced wheel throw- 
ing and hand forming, mosaic. Individual projects in a choice of 
techniques. Material fee*, $30 a semester. (Academic year— 
day and evening.) 


Design Workshop (3-3) Gates 
Exploration of design possibilities in wood, metal, textile, plastics, and 
other materials. Studio fee, $10 a semester. (Summer 1966—Art 
139 offered on campus; Art 140 offered only in Special Art Program 
in Scandinavia) 

Serigraphy (3-3) Teller 
Advanced problems in serigraphy with emphasis on its aesthetic pos- 


sibilities. Studio fee, $10 a semester. Prerequisite: Art 57-58. 
(Academic year—day ) 


The Development of Graphic Techniques (3) Griffith 
A study of the graphic techniques of print makers from the 15th cen- 
ury to the present. (Fall—day) 

Ceramics III (3-3) Lafean, Hara 


Advanced glaze calculation, experimentation in reduction firing, indi- 
vidual problems in formation techniques, and problems in series pro- 
duction for the studio artist. Advanced decorating and finishing tech- 


niques. Material fee *, $30 a semester. (Academic year—day and 
evening ) 

Etching (3-3) Griffith 
Prerequisite: Art 57-58. (Academic year—day and evening; sum- 
mer 1966—Art 153) 

Relief Printing (3—3) Perlmutter, Griffith 
Relief printing and wood block, with special reference to Western and 
Eastern techniques. (Academic year—day; summer 1966—Art 
157) 

* Material fees for courses in ceramics and sculpture are to be paid at the Corcoran 
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Drawing II (3-3) Russo, Lazzari 
Special problems in anatomy and drawing and painting of the life 
model in action (Academic year—day and evening) 

Workshop in Ceramics—Beginning (3) Lafean and Stafl 
Material fee *, $25 (Summer 1966) 

Workshop in Ceramics—Advanced (3) Lafean and Staff 
Material fee *, $35. (Summer 1966) 

Welding (3-3) Gates 


Special problems in welded sculpture. Material fee, $10 a semester: 
(Academic year—day; summer 1966—Art 163) 


Painting, Drawing, and Composition (3-3) Archer 
Primarily for nonmajors (Academic year—day and evening) 

Design Projects (3-3) The Staff 
Advanced problems in various areas (Academic year—day and 


evening ) 


Sculpture II (3-3) Rood, Taylor 
Advanced problems in modeling and direct carving. Material fee * 
$10 a semester. (Academic year—day and evening; summer 1966) 
Advertising Design II (3-3) Taney and Stafl 


Problems in layout, letter form, illustration. photography, and type 
(Academic year—day and evening) 


Advertising Design III (3—3) Tanev and Stafi 

Advanced problems with emphasis on page and small space advertise 

ment (Academic year—day and evening) 

Sculpture III (3-3) Rood 
rial 

Advanced problems in sculpture as related to architecture "" 

fee *, $10 a semester. (Academic year—day and evening; SUI 

mer 1966) 

THIRD GROUP + 

Theory of Design (3) Telle 


Application of design principles to painting, architecture, sculpture 
and minor arts of today. Individual examples will be examined am 
discussed in order to show the relationship of design principles tO t a 
contemporary artist and his work Open to undergraduate studen" 
with the permission of the instructor (1967-68 and alterna" 
years; summer 1966—offered only in Special Art Program abroad ! 
Scandinavia ) 


« . E ara 
Ceramics IV (3-3) Lafear, Ha™ 
) 

d aning 

Material fee *, $30 a semester (Academic year—day and evenin? 
an 

Material fees for courses cer cs a pture are to be paid a Corco! 
School of Art rt 
Jat" 
All third-group courses may be repeated for credit with the approval of the Del 
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253 Ceramics V (3) Lafean, Hara 
Material fee *, $30. (Fall and spring—day and evening) 
265-66 Painting IV (3-3) The Staff 


(Academic year—day and evening; summer 1966) 


275 Painting V (3) The Staff 


(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1966) 


279-80 Sculpture IV (3-3) Rood, Taylor 


Material fee *, $10 a semester (Academic year—as arranged; 
summer 1966— Art 279) 


281 Sculpture V (3) Rood 


Material fee *, $10. (Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1966 
-Art 281 (3) ) 


299-300 Thesis (3—3) The Staff 


(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1966) 


Biochemistry + 


Professor C.R. Treadwell (Chairman) 

Professorial Lecturers Arthur Weissbach, Sidney Udenífriend, 
C.A. Kuether, W.W. Burr, Jr., R.W. Albers, R.O. Brady, Jr., 
C.J. Epstein, F.H. Bergmann 

Associate Professors B.W. Smith, G.V. Vahouny, J.M. Bailey 

Assistant Professor A.S. Brecher 

Special Lecturers Walter Mertz, Herbert Weissbach, Anthony 
Chung 


Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Biochemistry.— 
Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts or a Bachelor of Science degree. The 
undergraduate program must have included the following courses, or 
the equivalent: Biological Sciences 1-2; Chemistry 11-12, 22, 51-52: 
Physics 1—2 

Required: the general requirements, pages 61—64, including Bio- 
chemistry 221—22, 227-28, 299-300. The remaining courses are to 
be selected from Biochemistry 224, 232, 241, 262, 264, 295-96, or, 
with the approval of the adviser, from graduate courses in Micro- 
biology, Chemistry, Physiology, or Pharmacology. It is usually not 
possible to arrange courses and research so that the student can be 
assured of completing all of the required work in one academic year. 


Doctor of Philosophy.—See pages 68-79 


General Biochemistry (4—4) Vahouny 


A lecture and laboratory course for nonmedical students Prerequi- 
site: Chemistry 52. Material fee for nonmedical students, $20 a se- 
mester (Academic year—day) 


* Material fees for courses in ceramics and sculpture are to be p the Corcoran 
School of Art 
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224 


225-26 


227-28 


256 


258 


260 


262 


Biochemistry of the Enzymes (1) A. Weissbach 
Lecture course dealing with the biochemistry of the enzvmes and en- 
zyme reactions. Prerequisite: Biochemistry 221 (1966-67 and 
alternate years: spring—day ) 


Biochemical Procedures (3—3) Smith and Staff 
A laboratory course. Material fee for nonmedical students, $16 à 
semester. (Academic year—day ) 

Biochemistry Seminar (1—1) The Staff 


The current literature in the field of biochemistry, mainly for gradu- 
ate students, but open to a limited number of specially qualified med- 
ical students. (Academic year—day) 

Proteins and Amino Acids (1) 


A lecture course. Prerequisite: Biochemistry 221, (Spring day) 


Isotopes (3) Burt 


Theoretical characterization of isotopes and their applications in biol 
ogy. Attention will be given to counting, health physics and radiation 
safety, autoradiography and chromatography. Laboratory fee for nom 


medical students, $16. (Spring—day ) 
Carbohydrate Metabolism (1) A. Weissbach 
A lecture course. Prerequisite: Bioc hemistry 201 or 222 (1967- 


68 and alternate years: spring—day ) 


Biochemistry of the Brain (1) Albers, Brady 


Primarily for medical students: open to a limited number of graduate 
students. Recent biochemical developments in structure, functions 


and metabolic processes unique to the brain. (Spring—4day) 
Human Nutrition (1) Pollack 
Primarily for medical students: open to a limited number of graduale 
students. Application of nutritional principles in humans (Spring 
—4day) 

Biochemistry of Organ Function (1) Kramer 


Primarily for medical students: open to a limited number of graduate 
students. Emphasis on biochemical processes unique to particular p 
gan systems and the application of these processes to the evaluation 0 
function. (Spring—day ) 


Inherited Metabolic Diseases (1) Epste!? 
CB > evadualt 
Primarily for medical students: open to a limited number of gradu? 


2 i yg 
students. A series of lectures on the contribution of molecular biok A 
a " € 7 ^s v 

to the understanding of human mutations and hereditary discas 


Specific disease states and the genetics of protein structure will be dis 
cussed. Prerequisite: Biochemistry 222 (Spring—day ) 

: : a k 
Biochemistry of the Steroids (1) Dode 


oe e" -aduate 
Primarily for medical students: open to a limited number of grad! 
students. (Spring—day) 


n . š i y 
Biochemistry of the Lipids (1) Vahoun 
15 med 


Primarily for graduate students bi n 
etabolis! 


xn tO a Maximum ot 


ical students. 1966-67 and alternate years: lectures on m 


264 


266 


295-96 


299—300 
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of lipids, including digestion, energy production, biosynthesis, and 
function in specialized tissues and subcellular structures. 1967-68 and 
alternate years: lectures on chemistry, properties, and occurrence of 
the important classes of biological lipids. Research techniques for the 
study of lipid biochemistry are considered. This course may be re- 


peated once for credit. (Spring—day ) 

Carbohydrate Metabolism (1) A. Weissbach 
A lecture course. Prerequisite: Biochemistry 222 (1967-68 and 
alternate years: spring—4day) 

Biochemical Genetics (1) Bergmann 


Primarily for medical students; open to a limited number of graduate 
students. (Spring—day ) 


Research in Biochemistry (arr.) The Staff 


(Academic year—as arranged ) 


Thesis (3-3) The Staff 


Biological Sciences * 


Professors 1.B. Hansen (Chairman), Edith Mortensen, S.C. Mun- 
son, A.H. Desmond, R.B. Stevens, R.L. Weintraub, M.W. 
Schein (Visiting), T.F. Andrews (Visiting), Jay Barton II (Visit- 
ing) 

Professorial Lecturers K.C. Kates, L.B. Smith 

Associate Professors J.M. Kaper (Research), Caroline Adams, 
1Kittie Parker, D.S. Douglas 

Associate Professorial Lecturers J.R. Buchheit, J.G. Palmer, R.S. 
Sigafoos, R.N. Stewart, W.A. Shropshire, Jr., H.M. Cathey 

Assistant Professors B.J. Leach, S.O. Schiff, Gloria Hammack 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer F.B. Abeles 

Instructors (part-time) Dorothy Hoelzer, Jessie Dickens 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Biology (De- 
partmental).—Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters or the Science cur- 
riculum, respectively, pages 49-50, including Biological Sciences 1-2, 
or the equivalent, and Chemistry 11-12. 

Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 55-59, a 
minimum of twenty-four semester hours of second-group courses 
which should include at least six hours in Biology, six in Botany, and 
six in Zoology; and the passing of the Biology major examination at 
the end of the senior year. 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Botany (De- 
partmental).—Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters or the Science cur- 
riculum, respectively, pages 49-50, including Biological Sciences 1-2, 
or the equivalent, and Chemistry 11-12. 

Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 55-59, a 
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minimum of twenty-four semester hours of second-group courses in 
Botany or in a combination of Botany and Biology; and the passing 
of the Botany major examination at the end of the senior year 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Zoology (De- 
partmental).—Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters or the Science cur- 
riculum, respectively, pages 49-50, including Biological Sciences 1 2 
and Chemistry 11-12. 

Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 55-59, à 
minimum of twenty-four semester hours of second-group courses in 
Zoology or Biology; and the passing of the Zoology major examina- 
tion at the end of the senior year. 


Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Biology Prereq 
uisite: the equivalent of a Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science de- 
gree, respectively, from this University with a major in Biology, Bot- 
any, or Zoology. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 61-64. 


Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Botany.—Prereq 
uisite: the equivalent of a Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science de- 
gree, respectively, from this University with a major in Botany or 
Biology. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 61—64. 


Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Zoology —Preret 
uisite: the equivalent of a Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science dè- 
gree, respectively, from this University with a major in Zoology or 
Biology. 


Required: the general requirements, pages 61-64. 


Doctor of Philosophy (in a field of Biology, Botany, or Zoology)— 
See pages 68-79. 


Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Biology. PX 
requisite: the Education curriculum, pages 51-52. 

Required: the Biology option and the professional courses listed 0? 
pages 94-95. 


BIOLOGY * 
FIRST GROUP 
Introductory Biology (4—4) Munson and Staf 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). This course is designed 7 
provide the nonscience student with an understanding of the life = 
ences and to serve as a basis for those who may wish to continue ! 
some aspect of biology. It is the introductory course leading to ps 
second- and third-group courses in biology, botany, and zoology- M > 
terial fee, $10 a semester. (Academic year day and evening 
summer 1966) 


SECOND GROUP * 


Organic Evolution (3) Munso® 


TN > . al line? 
Theories of organic evolution and present ideas on the principal 
pot 


. vy 
i T ~ ogy 
Biological Sciences 1-2 is prerequisite to all second-group courses in Biol 
any, and Zoology, except by permission of the instructor 


115-16 
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127 


171-72 


201 


206 
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of development in the plant and animal kingdoms; review of the con- 
tributions to an understanding of the mechanisms involved in the 
process. (Spring—4day ) 


Bacteriology (4) Weintraub 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). An introduction to the struc- 
ture, activities, biological roles, and industrial 
some related organisms. Prerequisite: one year of chemistry. Mate- 
rial fee, $11. (Fall—day) 


uses of bacteria and 


Cytology (3-3) Schiff 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). The morphological and 
physiochemical properties of plant and animal cells and their com- 
ponents. Preparation of material for study. Prerequisite: one year 
of chemistry and two years of biological sciences. Material fee, $11 a 


semester (Academic year—day ) 

Cell Biochemistry (3) Weintraub, Kaper 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours) An introduction to the 
composition and metabolism of the generalized cell of plants, ani- 
mals, and microorganisms. Prerequisite: Chemistry 11-12, 51. Ma- 
terial fee, $11. (Fall—day and evening) 

Cell Physiology (4) Weintraub, Shropshire 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours) A study of cell processes 


including absorption, excretion, growth, division, contraction, conduc- 
tion, locomotion, and photosynthesis. Prerequisite: Biological Sci- 
ences 119 or permission of the instructor. Material fee, $11 
(Spring—day and evening) 


Genetics (3) Stewart 
An introductory lecture course, dealing with both nuclear and non- 
nuclear organisms, covering the nature, transmission, and functioning 


of the genetic material (Fall—evening; summer 1966) 
Undergraduate Research (arr.) The Staff 
Admission by permission of the staff member concerned (Aca- 


demic year—as arranged) 


THIRD GROUP 


Seminar: Cytology (3) 

A study of the current literature in experimental cytology (Fall— 
evening) 

Seminar: Radiation Biology (3) Schiff 
Actions of different kinds of radiation on living material, with special 
emphasis on effects of radiation on cells and cell parts. Effects of 
alteration of environment on radiation damage Prerequisite: Biolog- 
Ocal Sciences 167 or the equivalent. (Spring—evening ) 

Seminar: the Origin of Life (3) Weintraub 


(1967-68 and alternate years) 


Seminar: Biology of Viruses (3) Kaper 


(1966-67 and alternate years: spring—evening) 
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295-96 


299—300 


105 


106 


109-10 


125-26 


131-32 


133-34 


135-36 


141 


171-72 


Research (arr.) The Staff 
Investigation of special problems. (Academic year—as arranged; 
summer 1966) 


Thesis (3—3) The Staff 
(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1966) 
BOTANY 


SECOND GROUP * 


Field Botany—Seed Plants (3) Parker 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory and field (4 hours). A course primarily 
for nonspecialists, emphasizing local flora. (1967 and alternate 


summers ) 


Field Botany—Lower Plants (3) Adams 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory and field (4 hours). A course primarily 


$7 a4 6 
for nonspecialists, emphasizing algae, mosses, and ferns. (196 
and alternate summers) 
Plant Morphology (3-3) Adams 


Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). Material fee, $8 a seme 
ter. (Academic year—day ) 


Plant Taxonomy (3-3) ro 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory and field (4 hours). (1967-68 à 
alternate years) 
Mycology (3-3) Stevens 
r r 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Material fee, $8 a seme 
ter. (1966-67 and alternate years: academic year—evening) 
Plant Pathology (3-3) Steven 
5 ames 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Material fee, $8 a seme 
ter. (1967-68 and alternate years) 
5 es 
Plant Physiology (4—4) A 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Prerequisite: Chemistry 
12. Material fee, $11 a semester. (1966-67 and alternate yo 


. -— 
academic year—day; 1967-68 and alternate years: academic yea! 
evening) 

Plant Ecology (4) sigafo® 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). (1966-67 8 
alternate years: fall—evening) 


staf 
Undergraduate Research (arr.) The Act 
Admission by permission of the staff member concerned. ( 
demic year—as arranged) 
—— pot 


* Biological Sciences 1-2 is prerequisite to all second-group courses in Biol 
any, and Zoology, except by permission of the instructor. 
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THIRD GROUP 

Seminar: Plant Taxonomy (3) Parker 
(1966-67 and alternate years: fall—evening) 

Seminar: Plant Genetics (3) Stewart 
(1966-67 and alternate years: spring—evening ) 

Seminar: Mycology and Plant Pathology (3) Stevens 
(1967-68 and alternate years) 

Seminar: Plant Physiology (3) Cathey 
(1966-67 and alternate years: fall—evening) 


Seminar: Plant Metabolism (3) 


(1967-68 and alternate years) 


Seminar: Plant Ecology (3) Sigafoos 
(1967-68 and alternate years) 

Research (arr.) The Staff 
Investigation of special problems. (Academic year—as arranged; 
summer 1966) 

Thesis (3-3) The Staff 


(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1966) 


ZOOLOGY 
SECOND GROUP + 


Invertebrate Zoology (3-3) Mortensen 


Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). A systematic study of in- 
vertebrate forms, including the morphology, physiology, classification, 
life histories, and phylogentic relationships. Material fee, $11 a se- 
mester. (1966-67: academic year—evening; 1967-68: academic 
year—day ) 


Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy (3-3) Leach 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). Lectures on the organ sys- 
tems of the vertebrates, laboratory dissections of types. Material fee, 
$11 a semester. (1966-67: academic year—day and evening; 
1967-68: academic year—day ) 


Animal Ecology (4) 

Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Laboratory fee, $8. 
(Fall—day ) 

Introduction to Vertebrate Embryology (3) Hansen 


Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). Origin and early develop- 
ment of the individual, formation of organ systems. Emphasis on the 
frog, chick, and pig, with reference to the human embryo. Material 


* This seminar may be repeated once for credit 


f Biological Sciences 1-2 is prerequisite to all second-group courses in Biology, Bot- 
any, and Zoology, except by permission of the instructor 
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fee, $8. (1966-67 and alternate years: fall and spring—day 1967 
68 and alternate years: fall—evening, spring—day; summer 1966) 


Histology (4) Desmond 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to the micro- 
scopical anatomy of normal tissues and organs. Material fee, $8 
(1966-67 and alternate years: fall and spring—day; 1967-68 and ak 


ternate years: fall—day, spring—evening ) 


Protozoa (3) Mortensen 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to the prot 
zoa: classification, life histories, and physiology, with special empha- 
sis on free-living types. Material fee, $8 (1967-68 and alternate 
years ) 

Parasitology (3) Kates 


Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). An introduction to the stud) 
of animal parasitology, with a survey of parasitic types from the pr 
tozoa through arthropods. Material fee, $11. (1967-68 and alter 
nate years) 


Comparative Endocrinology (3) Leach 
A study of the endocrine systems of the vertebrate classes. Differ 
ences and similarities between endocrine mechanisms of fish, am 
phibians, reptiles, birds, and mammals will be included to illustra! 
broad trends of evolution in endocrine systems ( Fall—day ) 


Entomology (3) Munson 


Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). A study of the elemental) 
morphology, physiology, and ecology of insects, with an introductio? 
to the taxonomy of the more important groups. Material fee, $8. 
(1967-68 and alternate years) 


Insect Phy siology (3) Munsof! 
Lectures and laboratory work on the physiology of insects Adm? 
sion by permission of the instructor. Material fee, $8 (1967-6: 
and alternate years) 

Human Physiology (3) Douglas 


: n p an 
An introduction to the function of the organ systems of the hum? 


body. Intended for non-biology majors Prerequisite: Biological Ser 

ences 1-2 or the equivalent. (Fall—day) 
7 A § 
Vertebrate Physiology (4) Dougl? 
scture ` : -nction 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). A survey of the functi? 
an 


of the organ systems of vertebrates, with reference to the chemical 
cellular basis of function. Laboratory work including experiments 9 
a variety of animals and systems are designed to illustrate classical . 
well as modern approaches to animal physiology. Prerequisite: Bio 
logical Sciences 1-2, Chemistry 11-12, Physics 1 or high school phy 
ics. It is strongly recommended that Biological Sciences 103-4 "' 


x x E y 
taken prior to Biological Sciences 164 and that ¢ hemistry 51 be y" 
pleted or taken concurrently. Material fee, $11. (Spring—4? 
summer 1966) 
" . * as 
Comparative Animal Physiology (3) Dougl? 


" P x 
An introduction to the study of the physiological basis of the adapt 
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tion of animals to their environments. Special attention will be given 
to animals which have shown ability to live under unusual or extreme 


environmental conditions Prerequisite: Biological Sciences 103-4 
and 164 or the equivalent, Chemistry 51-52, Physics 1-2 (Spring 
day ) 

Radiation Biology (3) Schiff 
The physical principles involved in the production of radiation and 
radiation effects, target theory, the action of radiation on biological 
materials. Cytology is strongly recommended as a background 
(Fall—day) 

Undergraduate Research (arr.) The Stafi 
Admission by permission of the staff member concerned (Aca- 
demic year—as arranged ) 

THIRD GROUP 

Seminar: Invertebrate Zoology (3) Mortensen 
A study of original publications on hormones of invertebrate animals 
(1966-67 and alternate years: spring—evening) 

Seminar: Vertebrate Reproduction (3) Leach 
Lectures and class reports on the endocrinology of reproduction. Pri- 
mary emphasis will be placed on recent literature and unsolved prob- 
lems pertaining to this subject. (1967-68 and alternate years) 
Seminar: Comparative Endocrinology (3) Leach 
Lectures and class reports on endocrinology. Emphasis upon recent 
literature and unsolved problems in the field of comparative vertebrate 
endocrinology. (1966-67 and alternate years: spring—day) 
Histochemistry (3) Desmond 
A study of the theory and application of chemical techniques in de- 
termining the changes in the amount and distribution of inorganic and 
organic constituents of tissues during different physiological and path- 
ological conditions. (Fall—evening ) 
Morphogenesis (3) Hansen 
Lectures and class reports on experimental morphology, with em- 
phasis upon early embryonic development. Prerequisite: Biological 
Sciences 103-4 or the equivalent. (1966-67 and alternate years: 
fall—evening ) 
Seminar: Regeneration (3) Hansen 


Discussions and class reports upon the theories and experimental evi- 
dence in both vertebrate and invertebrate animals (1966-67 and 
alternate years: spring—evening ) 

Seminar: Vertebrate Zoology (3) Desmond 


A study of current publications in the field of histophysiology. 
(1967—68 and alternate years) 


Seminar: Animal Behavior (3) 
(Fall—evening ) 
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295-96 


299—300 


Research (arr.) The Staff 


Investigation of special problems. (Academic year—as arranged; 


summer 1966) 
Thesis (3-3) The Staff 


(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1966) 


See "Biological Sciences." 


Business Administration ő 


Business and Public Administration 


See “Government and Business.” 


Chemistry * -: 


Professors B.D. Van Evera, S.N. Wrenn, C.R. Naeser (Chav 
man), R.C. Vincent, +R.E. Wood, T.P. Perros, William Schm! 
D.G. White, J.B. Levy 

Associate Professorial Lecturer Abraham Schwebel » 

Assistant Professors Nicolae Filipescu, Bette Barton, F.L. Min" 
A.D. Britt, E.A. Caress 


Registration.—Before completing registration each student must or 
tain from the representative of the Department an assignment tO 9 
ture, recitation, and laboratory sections. The work of the junior " 
senior years must be approved by the Department. 


eit 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Chemin 
(Departmental) —The Department offers two undergraduate ^ 
designed to give students broad training in the basic divisions of Mai 
istry; analytical, inorganic, organic, and physical chemistry. M trys 
I, although providing for considerable concentration in chemis js 
permits a wider selection of electives, and thus should meet the fields 
of students preparing to enter medicine, dentistry, or related he 
Major II is intended primarily for students preparing to study c 
istry in graduate school or those planning to enter the chemica iet) 
fession and wishing to be certified to the American Chemical ninh 
as having met the minimum requirements for professional d end 
Both majors require the passing of the major examination at t 


* Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1965-66 
t On sabbatical leave spring semester 1965-66. 
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of the senior year. The correlated knowledge upon which the student 
will be examined includes the four divisions of chemistry named 
above. Two foreign languages are recommended for students plan- 
ning to do graduate work in chemistry. 

Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, re- 
spectively, pages 49-50, including Chemistry 11-12 or 15 and 22, 51 
52; Mathematics 22, 23; Physics 1-2, 51-52. 

Major I—required: the general requirements, pages 55-59, includ- 
ing Chemistry 111, 112, 113, 116, 122, 134, 135 or 155 (two semester 
hours), and 193. 

Major II—required: the general requirements, pages 55-59, includ- 
ing the German language, all requirements in Major I, plus € hemistry 
53 or 155 and one course selected from the following: Chemistry 207, 
213, 221, 222, or 251; or Mathematics 139 or 124: or Physics 163 
(optics), 167 or 168 or 175. The student is encouraged to take Mathe- 
matics 24 and Physics 31—32 in preparation for advanced courses and 
graduate work. These courses are essential to graduate work in the- 
oretical chemistry. 


Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Chemistry.—Pre- 
requisite: the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science, re- 
spectively, with a major in Chemistry from this University, or the 
equivalent. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 61-64. The required 
thirty semester hours of graduate work must include Chemistry 213 
and 221, and at least two of the following: Chemistry 207, 235, and 
251. In each of these five courses, a qualifying examination is given 
during the first week of classes; these examinations are part of the 
prerequisite for these and other advanced courses. Deficiencies, if 
any, shall be eliminated by assignment to appropriate second-group 
courses for which a limited amount of graduate credit may, upon peti- 
tion, be granted for courses normally taken by seniors. In addition 
to the above, Chemistry 193, 299-300, and at least four semester 
hours of advanced laboratory work are also required. Courses which 
may be taken to satisfy this laboratory requirement are Chemistry 221 
and 222 (one semester hour of laboratory each), 135, 136, 155, and 
156. A maximum of two semester hours of Chemistry 295-96 may 
also be applied to the laboratory requirement. Chemistry 156 is pre- 
requisite to Master's thesis work in the field of organic chemistry. All 
graduate students are required to participate in the seminar program. 
A reading knowledge examination in French, German, or Russian 
(German or Russian preferred) must be passed before the second half 
of the work is started. A student who intends to become a doctoral 
candidate is strongly urged to take Chemistry 207 as early as possible 
in his graduate program. 


Master of Science in the field of Geochemistry (an interdepartmental 
degree offered by the departments of Chemistry and Geology).—Pre- 
requisite: the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science, re- 
spectively, with a major in Chemistry or in Geology from this Univer- 
sity or the equivalent. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 61—64, including Chem- 
istry 111, 112; Geology 141, 241, 249-50; and Chemistry 213 or Ge- 
ology 245. The Master's Examination (page 64) must be taken be- 
fore registration for the second half of the thesis work. A reading 
knowledge examination in German or Russian must be passed before 
the second half of the work is started. 


15 
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Doctor of Philosophy.—See pages 68-79 


Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Chemistry.— 
Prerequisite: the Education curriculum, pages 51-52. 

Required: the Chemistry option and professional courses listed oft 
pages 94-95. 


FIRST GROUP 


Fundamentals of Physical Science (4—4) Schmidt, Barton 


A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second 
half is completed. Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours) Se 
lected topics from chemistry, physics, astronomy, and geology are I 
tegrated to introduce the nonscience major to the basic methods and 
achievements of physical science. Laboratory fee, $11 a semester 
(Academic year—day ) 


General Chemistry (4—4) The Staf 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second 
half is completed. Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours), recita 
tion (1 hour). Elementary course in general chemistry. Prerequisite 
one year of high school algebra. Laboratory fee, $18 a semester : 
(First half: fall—day and evening; summer 1966. Second half: sprifi? 
—4ay and evening; summer 1966.) 


General Chemistry (accelerated) (4) Vincen 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours), recitation (1 hour) An m 
tensive one semester course in general chemistry. Prerequisite hig 
school chemistry accompanied by laboratory work and a satisfactori 
grade on either the College Entrance Examination Board Achievemef" 
Test in Chemistry or on the placement examination given by the 7 
partment of Chemistry prior to registration, and high school physi© 
Laboratory fee, $13. (Fall—day) 


Qualitative Inorganic Analysis (4) Vincen 


L (c9 
Lecture (2 hours) laboratory (6 hours). Theoretical and p! -À 
study of methods of separating and identifying the more common ** 


; "her 
ions and anions using semi-micro techniques. Prerequisite Che at 
istry 12 or 15, or a placement examination which may be waive ‘a 
the discretion of the instructor Laboratory fee, $18 (offe 
last time—summer 1966) 

E P chmid 

Elementary Quantitative Analysis (4) Schm i 
p 

Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (6 hours) Theory and practice 


quantitative analysis by classical volumetric and gravimetric met " 
and introduction to instrumental analysis. Prerequisite: Chem 
12 or 15. Laboratory fee, $18 (Fall—day; spring—day and €' 
ning; summer 1966) 


Organic Chemistry (4—5) Levy, Care 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the sec 
half is completed. Chemistry of the compounds of carbon P 
uisite; Chemistry 12 or 15 and high school physics or Physic. g 
Laboratory fee: Chemistry 51, $12; Chemistry 52, $20 (P 
half: fall—lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours), day and event, 


summer 1966. Second half: spring—lecture (3 hours), 
(6 hours), day and evening; summer 1966.) 


53 
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Special Laboratory in Organic Chemistry (1) Wrenn 
A course designed to give the chemistry major additional and broader 
training in the technique of organic chemistry than is obtained in 
Chemistry 51-52. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Chemistry 
22, 52. Laboratory fee, $12. (Chemistry 155 may be substituted for 


this course. ) (Spring—day and evening) 


SECOND GROUP 


Physical Chemistry (3) Wood 


Gas Laws, chemical thermodynamics, solution chemistry, chemical 
equilibria, and other topics are introduced. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
22; Mathematics 22; Physics 1-2 (Fall—day and evening; sum- 


mer 1966) 


Physical Chemistry (3) Wood 
Chemical kinetics, chemical statistics, electrochemistry, and other 


topics are introduced. Prerequisite: Chemistry 111 (Spring—day 
and evening; summer 1966) 


Physical Chemistry Laboratory (2) Minn 


The laboratory complement of Chemistry 111; previous satisfactory 
completion of or concurrent registration for Chemistry 111 is required. 
Laboratory fee, $18. (Fall—day and evening) 


Physicochemical Measurements (3) The Staff 
The integrated laboratory work associated with Chemistry 112 and 
122; principles and applications of physicochemical methods and in- 
struments to problems in chemical thermodynamics and kinetics and 
in structural and analytical chemistry. Prerequisite: Chemistry 111, 
113. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Chemistry 112, 122. Lab- 
oratory fee, $18 (Spring—day and evening) 


Instrumental Analysis Lectures (2) Schmidt 


Theory of instrumental methods in qualitative and quantitative anal- 
ysis, determination of structure, and study of reaction mechanisms 
with emphasis on electroanalysis, spectrophotometry, and chromatog- 
raphy. Correlated with laboratory course: Chemistry 116 Prereq 
uisite or concurrent registration: Chemistry 112, 116 (Spring— 
day and evening) 


Physical Inorganic Chemistry (3) Naeser 
A survey of the theoretical principles of modern inorganic chemistry 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 22, 52, 112 (Fall—day) 

Inorganic Chemistry: Preparations (2—2) Perros 


Application of the technique of inorganic chemistry to the preparation 
and purification of a list of selected substances. Prerequisite: Chem- 
istry 52. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Chemistry 134. Lab- 
oratory fee, $18 a semester. (First half: fall —evening; spring—day. 
Second half: fall—evening. ) 


Organic Chemistry: Preparations (2 or 3) Wrenn 


Synthesis of organic compounds and application of the technique of 
organic chemistry to the preparation of pure compounds, using larger 
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207 


211-12 


N 
— 


amounts and greater refinements than in Chemistr) $1-52. Prereq- 
uisite: Chemistry 22, 52. Laboratory fee, $10.50 a semester hour 


(Spring—evening) 
Qualitative Organic Analysis (3) Wrenn 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (6 hours). Identification of pure OF 


ganic compounds, separation of mixtures, and identification of their 
components. Required of all students planning thesis work in of 


ganic chemistry. Prerequisite: Chemistry 22, 52. Laboratory fee, 
$18. (Fall—evening ) 
History of Chemistry (2) Perros 


25 2 ^ à 2 
Historical development of chemistry. Prerequisite: Chemistry 22, 54 
(1967-68 and alternate years) 

Chemical Literature (1) Wrenn 


A general course in chemical literature with reference work and r 
ports. Prerequisite: Chemistry 22, 52. Prerequisite or concurren 
registration: Chemistry 111 (Fall—evening) 


THIRD GROUP 


Chemical Kinetics (2) Lev? 
The rates of chemical reactions and the factors influencing them. Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry 52, 112 (1967-68 and alternate years) 

Chemical Bonding (3) Barton 


(Formerly Chemistry 217) 


: è . » amS 
Application of quantum mechanics to modern chemical problem 


: s; 
with emphasis on molecular orbital and valence bond approximation 
group theory. Prerequisite: (1) grade A or B in Chemistry 111 d 
112, or (2) B (satisfactory) in Chemistry 211-12, or (3) qualify 


grade in physical chemistry qualifying examination ( Fall—eV* 
ning) 
Physical Chemistry (2-1) woo 


a : tal 
Same as Chemistry 111 and 112. Admission only by departmet 
permission. Credit will be assigned only upon the satisfactory t. 
pletion of Chemistry 213. (Academic year—day and evening 


od 
Chemical Thermodynamics (3) we 


Application of thermodynamics to chemical problems Thermochett! 
istry, homogeneous and heterogeneous equilibria, statistical cale" 
tion of thermodynamic properties, electrochemistry. Prerequisite: 
grade A or B in Chemistry 111 and 112, or (2) B (satisfactory) s 
Chemistry 211-12, or (3) qualifying grade in physical chem" 
qualifying examination. (Fall—evening ) 


Principles of Magnetic Resonance (3) g 
Application of magnetic resonance to chemical problems with a 
phasis on the close connection between theory and experiment str 
action rates, bonding, electron densities, etc. Prerequisite: Chem irs: 
207 or permission of the instructor. (1966-67 and alternate ? 
spring—evening ) 
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Quantum Chemistry (3) Minn 
Postulates of quantum mechanics, exactly solvable systems, variation 
and perturbation approximations, atomic and molecular structure and 
spectra, the chemical bond. Prerequisite: Chemistry 207 or permis- 


sion of the instructor. (1967-68 and alternate years: fall—eve- 
ning) 
Statistical Mechanics as Applied to Chemistry (3) Barton 


An introduction to classical and quantum statistics designed to ac- 
quaint the student with the basic principles and application of the 
method. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Chemistry 207 or 
permission of instructor (1966-67 and alternate years: spring— 
evening) 


Spectrochemistry (3) Filipescu 
A study of the energetic states of molecules under the influence of 
electromagnetic radiation and their relation to structures and spectro- 
scopic properties. Prerequisite: Chemistry 207, 221, or permission of 
the instructor (1967-68 and alternate years: fall—evening) 


Advanced Analytical Chemistry (3—2 or 3) Britt, Schmidt 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours—optional in Chemistry 222). 
Chemistry 221: theory and application of recent spectrometric meth- 
ods of analysis, including electrical, magnetic, and optical instrumen- 
tation. Chemistry 222: theory and application of electroanalysis and 
separations by physicochemical methods. Prerequisite: Chemistry 22, 
122, and qualifying examination in analytical chemistry. The lectures 
in Chemistry 222 may be taken for 2 credits a semester without lab- 
oratory work; either course may be taken first. Laboratory fee, $11 
a semester. (Chemistry 221: spring—evening. Chemistry 222: 1966- 
67 and alternate years, fall—evening. ) 


Coordination Chemistry (2) Perros 
Selected topics are considered in detail, including application of the 
ligand field theory and molecular orbital theory to the transition 
metal complexes, determination of stability constants, and methods 
for the synthesis of representative coordination compounds. Prereq- 
uisite: Chemistry 236 (1967—68 and alternate years) 


The Lanthanide and Actinide Elements (2) Perros 
A comprehensive review of the physical and chemical properties of 
the lanthanide and actinide elements, with particular emphasis on the 
more recent developments. Prerequisite: Chemistry 236. (1966- 
67 and alternate years: spring—evening) 


Radiochemistry (2) Schwebel 
The preparation, properties, and uses of radioactive isotopes, both nat- 
ural and artificial. Prerequisite: Chemistry 235-36. (1966-67 and 


alternate years: spring—evening) 


Advanced Inorganic Chemistry (3-3) White 


Application of modern chemical theories to inorganic substances and 
reactions, followed by a detailed study, developed from the periodic 


* The appropriate qualifying examination is prerequisite to all “advanced” courses 
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table, of the chemistry of the more common elements. Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 134 and qualifying examination in inorganic chemistry 
(Academic year—evening ) 


Advanced Organic Chemistry (3—3) Filipescu 
Synthesis, reactions, and properties of organic compounds; funda- 


mental theories of organic chemistry with emphasis on reaction mech- 
anisms. Prerequisite: Chemistry 52, 112, and qualifying examination 


in organic chemistry. (Academic year—evening ) 
Advanced Synthetic Organic Chemistry (3) Wrenn 
Study of reactions employed in the synthesis of organic compounds. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 251. (Spring—evening ) 
Physical Organic Chemistry (2) Levy 


(Formerly Theoretical Organic Chemistry (3) 

Physical aspects of the reactions of organic compounds; the effects of 
structure and medium on reactivity. Prerequisite: Chemistry 252 oF 
permission of the instructor. (1966-67 and alternate years: fall— 
evening ) 


Natural Products (2) Caress 
A study of the methods of structure determination and synthesis of 
naturally occurring compounds. Some aspects of the chemistry of 
terpenes, steroids, alkaloids, etc., will also be discussed. Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 251—52 or consent of the instructor. (1966-67 and ar 
ternate years: spring—evening) 


Polymer Chemistry (3-3) Filipes™ 
A study of the preparation, properties, and structure of macromole 
cules. Prerequisite: Chemistry 52 and 112. (1966-67 and alter 
nate years: spring—evening) 


Seminar: Recent Developments in Chemistry The Sta! 
(no academic credit) 

: : : inaf 
All graduate students are required to participate in this semina 
throughout their period of residence in the Department. Tuition Ie^ 
$54 a semester. (Academic year—day ) 


Research (arr.) The staff 
stu* 


Research on problems approved by the Staff. Open to qualified i 
nov 


dents with advanced training. Laboratory fee, $7.50 a semester I 
(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1966) 


Thesis (3-3) The St: 


Laboratory fee, $18 a semester. (Academic year—as 
summer 1966) 


Chinese ES 
See "Slavic and Oriental Languages and Literatures." 


$ 
* The ; « .d'' course 
The appropriate qualifying examination is prerequisite to all ‘ advanced € 


J 


3-4 
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Classical Languages and Literatures * 


Professor J.F. Latimer (Chairman) 

Assistant Professor Mary Norton 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers A.B. Seidman, Dorothea Wender 
Instructor (part-time) D.B. Beers 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Latin (Departmental) -Prerequisite: 
the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 49, including History 39—40 
Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 55-59, 
eighteen semester hours in Latin beyond first-group courses including 
Latin 101-2, 161-62; Art 111; Philosophy 111. A reading knowledge 


of French or German, preferably both, is strongly recommended 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Classical Archeology and Greek (De- 
partmental) his interdepartmental major may be arranged in con- 
junction with the Department of Art. Prerequisite: the Arts and Let- 
ters curriculum, page 49, Greek 13-14, and History 39—40 

Required: in addition to the requirements, pages 55-59, Greek 107, 
108; Anthropology 183; Art 101, 102, 103, 111; Philosophy 111. His- 
tory 109 is strongly recommended as an elective. A reading knowl- 
edge of French or German, preferably both, is strongly recommended 


Latin 1-2 and 3-4, or Greek 11 
guage requirements, see page 48 


12 and 13-14 satisfy the foreign lan 


LATIN AND GREEK 
FIRST GROUP 


First-year Latin (3—3) The Staff 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second 
half is completed. Functional presentation of the essentials of the 
language, with appropriate reading selections; development of English 
derivatives; introduction to Roman life and literature. (Academic 
year—day ) 


Second-year Latin (3-3) Norton 


A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second 

half is completed. A continuation of the first-year course, but with 

increased emphasis on Latin readings which illustrate Roman life and 

literature; continuation of vocabulary building in English. Prerequi- 

site: Latin 1-2 or two years of high school Latin (Academic year 
day) 


First-year Latin (6) 

An intensive, accelerated course which covers the material of Latin 
1-2. Functional presentation of the essentials of the language, with 
appropriate reading selections; development of English derivatives; 
introduction to Roman life and literature. (Summer 1966) 
First-year Greek (3-3) Wender 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second 
half is completed. Essentials of grammar with appropriate reading 
selections (1966-67 and alternate years: academic year—day) 


StafT of Instruction for the academic year 1965-66 
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13-14 


16 


101-2 


105 


107 


108 


111-12 


151 


Second-year Greek (3—3) Beers 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second 
half is completed. Review of grammar; rapid reading from selected 


Greek authors. Prerequisite: Greek 11—12. (Academic year—eve 
ning) 
A Review of Ancient Greek (3) Zeitlin* 


A review of Greek forms and syntax with selected readings from 
Greek prose. A refresher course for those whose Greek has become 
rusty. (Summer 1966) 


SECOND GROUP 


Introduction to Latin Prose and Poetry (3—3) The Staff 
Selections from various Latin authors: Nepos, Caesar, Cicero, Sallust, 
Livy, Catullus, Vergil, Horace, etc., to cover the broad sweep 0 
Roman literature. Prerequisite: Latin 3—4 or the equivalent. (Aca 
demic year—day) 
Roman Comedy (3-3) Latimer 
D à 4 
Selected plays from Plautus and Terence. Prerequisite: Latin 101-4 
or permission of the instructor. (1966-67 and alternate years: ac? 
demic year—day) 
Latin Correspondence and Composition (3) Norton 
Selections from the letters of Cicero and Pliny for rapid reading: 
Latin prose composition based on the reading selections. Prerequise, 
Latin 101—2 or permission of the instructor. (Not offered 1966-6 
Homer (3) Latime! 
Selections from the Illiad and Odyssey for rapid reading. PrereqU 
site: Greek 3—4 or the equivalent. (Fall—day ) 
Greek Historians (3) Latimer 
Selections from Herodotus and Thucydides for rapid reading. P% 
requisite: Greek 13-14 or the equivalent. (Spring—day) 
Roman History and Philosophy (3-3) Norto? 
Selections from Cicero, Sallust, Lucretius, and Livy. Prerequisit’ 
Latin 101-2 or permission of the instructor. (1967-68 and alte 
nate years) 
: f 
Roman Lyric Poetry and Satire (3—3) Wende 
> : isit: 
Selections from Catullus, Horace, Juvenal, and Martial. Prerequism 
Latin 101-2 or permission of the instructor. (1967-68 and 8 
nate years) 
* aJ *at 4 
Latin Prose Composition (1—1) Now 


S edi. : > : ~ er sit 
Exercises in Latin prose composition for Latin majors. Other reat 
dents may enroll by permission of the instructor. (Academic Y 


—day) 


a) 
The Aeneid (3) a 
The development of Vergil's literary art; the structure and analysis 


* Appointment for Summer 1966. 
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the Aeneid and its literary influence. All twelve books will be consid- 
ered. Assigned reading in Latin will include Books I, III, VI, VIII, 
X, and XIL Topics will be assigned for individual investigation and 
reports. For advanced undergraduates and graduate students. Lim- 
ited enrollment. (Summer 1966) 
Survey of Roman Literature (3—3) Latimer 
Class is conducted as a seminar. A survey of Roman literature, prose, 
and poetry. Special reports on selected authors. Required of all 
Latin majors. (Academic year—day) 


COURSES IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 
FIRST GROUP 


Greek and Roman Backgrounds in Literature (3—3) Norton 
Selected Greek and Roman masterpieces and their literary influence. 
First half: Greek and Roman epic. Second half: selections from 
Greek and Roman tragedy, comedy, history, and philosophy. 
(First half: spring—day. Second half: fall—day. ) 


SECOND GROUP 


Greek and Roman Tragedy (2) Gries* 
Selected tragedies of Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and Seneca: 
historical development of classical drama. 


(Fall—day; summer 
1966) 


Greek and Roman Comedy (3) Wender 
Selected plays from Aristophanes and Menander: Plautus and Ter- 
ence. Lectures on the nature and development of ancient comedy 
and its literary influence. Assigned topics for investigation and re- 
ports. (Not offered 1966-67) 

Latin and Greek Satirical Writings (3) Wender 


Selections from Aesop, Horace, Juvenal, Persius, M 


artial, Petronius, 
and Lucian. (Summer 1966) 


CLASSICAL HEBREW 


Classical Hebrew does not satisfy the foreign language requirement 
for Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, see page 48. 


FIRST GROUP 


First-year Classical Hebrew (3-3) Seidman 


A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second 
half is completed. Fundamental principles of the language with prac- 
tice in reading simple narrative prose. (Academic year—day) 


* Appointment for Summer 1966. 
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23-24 Second-year Classical Hebrew (3-3) Seidman 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second 
half is completed. Review of grammar and exegesis of selected 
passages from the Hebrew text of the Old Testament ( Academic 


year—day ) 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Art 101 Greek and Roman Architecture (3) 
Art 102 Greek and Roman Sculpture (3) 
Art 111 Classical Archeology (3) 

Education 141 Teaching Latin (3) 
Philosophy 111 History of Philosophy (3) 


Economics * E 


Professors A.E. Burns, D.S. Watson, T.W. Holland, Wie 
Schmidt (Chairman), C.T. Stewart, Jr., C.E. Galbreath, Josep 


Aschheim, R.P. Sharkey, M.F. Brewer 


Professorial Lecturers Henry Solomon, George Wythe, J.P. Har 


: - M 
Associate Professors Mary Holman (Research), t Murray Brown 


Associate Professorial Lecturers Paul Gekker, S E. Haber, 6 


Iden 2E 
Assistant Professors Ching-Yao Hsieh, S.J. Hunter, w.FE 
Long II, Henry Peskin, R.W. Rafuse, Jr. el 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers G.M. Lady, A.A Hirsch, J* 
Popkin, Nat Simons, Jr. 
Instructors F. W. McElroy, Margaret Reuss 
Instructor (part-time) S.S. Sutton 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Economics (Departmental)-- D 
requisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 49, including Pa 
nomics 1—2 and Statistics 51. Ec* 
Required: the general requirements, pages 55-59, and (1) rou? 


nomics 101-2, 121, 198, and fifteen additional hours of second-£' 
Economics courses to be selected with the approval of the 
(2) Statistics 111, 112, or the equivalent; (3) nine semester ©. 
other second-group courses selected with the approval of the advise i 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Latin American Civilization (FM 
of-Study).—See the Department of History 


Master of Arts in the field of Economics.—Prerequisite 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Economics at this Unive 
equivalent. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 61-64, 
nomics 210, at least nine semester hours in economic 
thesis (Economics 299—300). 


sity, or 


2e 
including P 
theory: an 


Doctor of Philosophy.—See pages 68-79. 


* Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1965-66 
f On leave of absence 1965-66 
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101-2 


104 


105 


133 


134 


ECONOMICS 201 


Master of Arts in Government with a maior in Economic Policy.— 


Prerequisite: an undergraduate major in Economics at this Univer- 
sity, or the equivalent. See pages 124-26, 132-33, 134. 


FIRST GROUP 


Principles of Economics (3-3) The Staff 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour). Survey of the major eco- 
nomic principles, institutions, and problems in contemporary life. 
Economics 1 is prerequisite to Economics 2 (First half: fall and 
spring—day and evening; summer 1966. Second half: fall—evening; 
spring—day and evening; summer 1966.) 


SECOND GROUP 


Economic Analysis (3-3) The Staff 


Analysis of demand, supply, and pricing; theory of national income 
determination. (First half: fall—day and evening; spring—eve- 


ning; summer 1966. Second half: fall—day; spring—day and evening; 
summer 1966.) 


History of Economic Thought (3) Hsieh 
History of the major schools of economic thought; influence of chang- 
ing problems on the development of economic theory. (Spring— 
day) 

Business Cycles (3) Kendrick 


Description and analysis of the facts of economic instability, survey 
of recent business cycle theory, forecasting, and consideration of 
counter-cyclical policies. (Fall—evening ) 


Money and Banking (3) Reuss 
Theory of money, credit, and banking; commercial banking and the 
Federal Reserve System; other financial institutions; international as- 
pects of money; current financial problems. (Fall—day and eve- 
ning; spring—day and evening; summer 1966) 


Monetary Theory and Policy (3) Hunter 


Theory of commercial and central banking, theories of interest and 
price level, history and theory of American monetary policy. 
(Spring—day ) 


The Economy of the Soviet Union (3) Gekker 


Development and main features of the economic life of the Soviet 
Union. (See History 145-46 and Geography 166.) May be taken 
for graduate credit with the approval of the instructor. (Fall— 
evening ) 


Comparative Communist Economic Systems (3) Hardt 


An analysis of the economic development and performance of the 
Soviet Union and other Soviet-type economies such as Communist 
China, Yugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia. Attention will be given to 
the institutional aspects of the economies as well as the quantitative 
measures of performance. (Fall and spring—day) 


* Economics 1-2 is prerequisite to all other courses in Economics. 


141 


142 


* 147 


161 


162 


1179-80 


181-82 


185-86 


198 
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Unionism and Collective Bargaining (3) 

The development and characteristics of American unionism and col- 
lective bargaining as economic and social institutions, appraisal of 
economic and social aspects, public policies and controls (Fall— 
day) 

Labor Economics (3) 

Characteristics of the American labor force, operations of labor mar 
kets, wage theories and practices, impact of collective bargaining 
causes and characteristics of unemployment, public policies and pro 
grams. (Spring—day ) 


Economic History of Europe (3) Sharkey 
European economic development since the Middle Ages with particu 


lar emphasis on the period following the Industrial Revolution. 1 he 
evolution of capitalism and its varying impact upon the societies 9 


Europe will be treated. (Fall—evening ) 

Public Finance (3) Rafuse 
A theoretical and institutional analysis of government expenditure 
taxation, and intergovernmental fiscal relations. (Fall—day) 
Public Finance (3) Rafuse 


A theoretical and institutional analysis of fiscal policy and debt mam 
agement. (Spring—day ) 


Economic Policy (3) Long 
(Formerly Government Control of Economic Activity) 


* . . T * - ` i so" 
Survey of economic policies in the United States, economic philos 
phies, antitrust and other areas of regulation. (Fall—day) 


Economic History of the United States (3—3) Sharke} 
(Replaces former History 174) 

An analysis of the process of economic growth in the United State 
from Colonial times to the present. The development of various — 
tors in the economy such as agriculture, transportation, manufactur 
ing, and banking will be treated and their interdependence stress 


First half: 1607 to 1865. Second half: 1865 to the present. (Am 
demic year—evening ) 

. - j 1 b 
International Economics (3-3) Aschheim, Galorn 
- : f. 
First half: fundamentals of the monetary theory and the price = 


of international trade. Second half: analysis of major contempo na 
problems of the international economy with special reference to s 
derdeveloped economies. (Academic year—day and evening; $ 
mer 1966—Economics 181) 


Economic History and Problems of Latin America (3-3) 


Analysis of present structures and problems of Latin Americar 
omies. (Academic year—evening ) 


1 eco 


i dis tel 
Proseminar in Economics (3) Hos 


^ ^ > 7 reb 
Independent reading in contemporary economic analysis, comp. di 
sive re-examination of major economic principles and conceP"" 


* An i „d Histo? 
An interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Economics Af 
Students may register in either department 


201-2 


203-4 


205 


206 


210 


N 
N 


215-16 


ECONOMICS 203 


rected research and writing. Prerequisite: Economics 101-2 and 121. 
(Fall and spring—as arranged) 


THIRD GROUP 


1 


History of Economic Thought (3—3) Burns 


Critical analysis and interpretation of the development of economic 
theory from Aristotle through the 19th century (Academic year— 
evening ) 


Contemporary Price Theory (3-3) Watson 
First half: theories of the consumer and of the firm. Second half: 
theories of markets. (Academic year—evening) 

Theory of Employment and Income (3) Kendrick 


Historical antecedents of contemporary macroeconomics. Four as- 
pects of macroeconomics: theory of income determination, monetary 
theory, pure theories of business cycles, and theories of economic 
growth. Recent literature on the subjects. (Fall—evening ) 


Business Cycle Analysis (3) Kendrick 
Empirical analysis of American business cycles; evaluation of the 
methodology and findings of the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search. Statistical tests of theories of the business cycle. (Spring— 
evening ) 


The National Income (3) Kendrick 
The theory of economic aggregates; measurement and policy aspects 
of national income. (Spring—evening ) 

Seminar in Economics (3) Hsieh 


Methodology of economics, review of contemporary macroeconomics 
and microeconomics both in their positive and normative aspects. 
Open only to students who have completed 15 hours of graduate work 
in economics. (Academic year—evening ) 


Seminar: Price Theory (3) Watson 


Discussion of topics of price theory from recent journal articles. 
(Fall—evening ) 


Economic Thought in the 20th Century (3) Burns 


Continuation of Economics 201-2. Principal trends in English, Con- 
tinental, and American economic thought during the present century. 
(Fall—evening ) 


Mathematical Economics (3—3) Solomon, Haber 


Applications of the infinitesimal calculus and the discrete calculus to 
the theory of demand, cost, and production; profit maximization; etc 
Applications of differential and difference equations to utility theory 
and economic growth models, economic activity analysis, and prob- 
abilistic models, in economic theory. Prerequisite: Economics 203, 
204, and 205, and a one-year calculus sequence (Academic year 
—evening ) 
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244 


246 


247 


Survey of Economics (3-3) Holman 
First half: price theory. Second half: income and employment theory. 
Not open to graduate students in economics or economic polic 
(Academic year—evening; summer 1966—Economics 21 
Monetary Theory (3-3) Hunter 
First half: analysis of contemporary financial institutions; history and 
theory of commercial and central banking; theories ot interest, price 
level, and unemployment. Second half: detailed analysis ot major 
contemporary works in monetary theory (Acadentic year—eve 
ning) 

H ' : >» 94 ` m 
Monetary Policy and Central wer (3-3) Aschheim 
- p m b) 
[he theory of monetary policy within the fr: imework of contemporar) 
American central banking ( po bed year—evening ) 
` ur " " " " ` -` n 
Selected Topics in Quantitative Economic Theory Solonx 
(3-3) 


: »co- 
During 1966—67, topics include general equilibrium theory and ect 
nomic programming models. Prerequisite: Economics 215-16 
(Academic year—evening ) 


Seminar: Economics of Natural Resources Policy (3) Brewe 


The analysis of public policy problems relating to natural resource 
development and management. Specific topics include: public invest 
ment criteria, time discounting problems, regional analysis, and pro} 
ect evaluation (Fall—evening; summer 1966) 


1 " ^ ; > -ewel 
Research Seminar in Natural Resources Economics (3) Brev 


s n to 
A discussion of student research projects with particular attention 


; «ting pro” 
the role of hypothesis, data adequacy, evaluatory criteria, testing P 
cedures, and interpretation (Spring—evening ) 


Unionism, Collective Bargaining, and Labor 
Economics (3) 
studen" 


An accelerated introductory course primarily for graduate Fall- 
(ra 


who have not had an undergraduate course in this field 
evening) 


Problems in Unionism, Collective Bargaining, and 
Labor Economics (3) 


ts of 
Concentrated study of selected economic, social, and legal aspe* 
labor relations and labor economics (Spring—evening ) 


Foreign Labor Movements (3) 


j for 

Labor in the economic, social, and political structures of selecte 
^ 
eign countries. Contrasts and comparisons with the United State 


(Spring—evening ) 
Labor Relations in the Federal Service (3) gt 
..mande 


Objectives, problems, and results of the system of employee ordet 
ment relations provided for federal employees under I xecuti ve iss? 
10988. Given jointly with the Law School. Admission by pe" 
of the instructor. (Spring—evening ) 

» Same as Law 443 2 Graduate students reg tering for Econom ` valent 


| , n i ents equiv’ 
cial arrangements with the instructor for supplementary assignm 


one additional semester hour 


248 
251-52 
253 

261 
262 
263-64 
265-66 
* 267 

* 268 


ECONOMICS 205 


Institutional Economic Theories (3) 


Consideration of selected economists whose interpretations of eco- 
nomic conduct and the economic system lie outside the main stream 
of economic theory, being generally formulated in terms of evolu- 
tionary, psychological, and legal factors. Veblen, Mitchell, Commons, 


Hobson, and others are studied. (Fall—evening; summer 1966) 
Economic Development (3—3) Schmidt, Galbreath 
Theories and problems of economic growth with special attention to 
the underdeveloped countries (Academic year—evening ) 
Productivity Analysis (3) Kendrick 


Concepts, measurement, and analysis of productivity, private and pub- 
lic; relationship of productivity to program-planning-budgeting sys- 
tems. (Fall—evening ) 


Theory of Public Finance (3) Rafuse 
(Formerly Economics 263) 


The allocation and distribution aspects of government budget policy 
including critical analysis of the theories and principles of expendi- 
tures, taxation, and intergovernmental fiscal relations Prerequisite: 
Economics 101 and 161, or the equivalent, or permission of the in- 
structor. (Fall—evening ) 


Theory of Public Finance (3) Rafuse 
(Formerly Economics 264) 

The stabilization aspects of government budget policy: analysis of the 
effects of fiscal policy and debt management on the level of employ- 
ment, prices, and the rate of economic growth. Prerequisite: Eco- 
nomics 102, 121, and 162, or the equivalent, or the permission of the 
instructor. (Spring—evening ) 


Public Finance and Fiscal Policy (3-3) Rafuse 
(Formerly Economics 261-62) 


Special problems in contemporary public finance and fiscal policy. 
(Academic year—evening) 


Theory of Economic Policy (3-3) Stewart 
Theories of welfare economics and their applications to public policy; 
analysis of selected topics in public policy. (Academic year—eve- 
ning ) 

The Soviet Economy (3) Gekker 


Development of the Soviet-type economy; organization, policies, and 
problems; monetary, fiscal, production, allocative, foreign trade, eco- 
nomic growth. (See also History 145-46, 345-46: and Geography 
166.) (Spring—evening ) 


Economic Theory and Development in Communist Hardt 
Countries (3) 

A systematic appraisal of the Soviet-type model for economic de- 
velopment in the institutional framework of the Soviet and other com- 
munist processes of economic development. (Fall and spring— 
evening ) 


* Primarily for students in the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies. 
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* 275 


* 216 


* 278 


281-82 


285-86 


290 


299—300 


t 379-80 


Econometrics I: Introduction to Econometrics ( 3) Brown, Peskin 


Survey of applications and introduction to statistical methods for es 
timating economic relationships for the economist with some mathe- 
matical facility. Prerequisite: one year of elementary statistics and 
Economics 203, 204, and 205, or the equivalent as approved by the 
instructor. (Fall—evening ) 


Econometrics II: Econometric Theory and Brown, Peskin 
Method (3) i 
Continuation of Economics 275 with special emphasis on errors in 
variables, confluence, nonspherical disturbances, identification, an 


multi-equation estimation. Prerequisite: Economics 275. Recom 
mended: a course in matrix theory. (Spring—evening ) 

n " 1222353 "Ionia È n ^eskin 
Econometrics III: Special Topics in Brown, Peski 


Econometrics (3) 

: „nroll- 
A seminar covering current econometric literature. Limited enrol 
ment. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Economics 276. 
(Spring—evening ) 
p . c^ melli edat : Deskin 
Econometrics IV: Seminar in Econometrics (3) Brown, Pesk 

€ " an ? 
A research seminar. Prerequisite: Economics 275, 276, 271. 
(Fall—evening ) 
: > . schmidt 

International Economics (3—3) Schm! 


- Y» » ts. 
First half: the theory of international trade and factor movemen 


A : “a 
Second half: the theory of balance-of-payments adjustment. (Ac 
demic year—evening; summer 1966—Economics 282) 

"T : oe , r a : idt 
United States Foreign Economic Policy (3) Schm 


: : ne 
Analysis of foreign aid program; international, commercial, and ma 

: : : ; al e 
tary policy of the United States; United States and international 
nomic organizations. (Fall—evening ) 


Economic Development of Latin America (3—3) 
Current policies and programs, capital formation, public 


vate; foreign loans and investment; social and technological 
tions of investment. (Academic year—evening ) 


Seminar: International Economics (3) 


i r 
— .. Econo! 
Advanced topics in international economics. Prerequisite: Ec 


ics 281-82 or the equivalent (1967-68 and alternate years) 


|— The Staf 
Thesis (3-3) The 9 
(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1966) 
FOURTH GROUP + y 

"ele Ana aA i sharke? 
Reading Course in Economic History (3—3) Sh 
(Academic year—evening ) 

g S00” 


* An interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Economics a^ 
tics. Students may register in either department 
t Fourth-group courses are limited to graduate students, but they 4 
doctoral candidates , Histo 
$ An interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Economies © 
Students may register in either department 

Students who plan to register for this reading course shoulc 
vidual instructor as early a 


for 
are pi imaril* 


e A 
j confer with o " 
p 
iment ! de 
ours’; s "n 
ons, 


s possible in the semester prior to enro! 
receive the approval of the instructor and to reserve space in — ti 
should also arrange with the instructor to receive reading lists, vn 
vance assignments 
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COURSES OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


In addition to the regular courses announced above, the 1 niversity 
offers the following economics courses for students enrolled in Navy 
Graduate Financial Management Program and Air Force Advanced 
Management Program 


Foreign Economic Policies and Problems (3) 
Governmental and Industrial Economics (3) (Summer 1966) 


Education * 


Professors B.S. Root (Chairman), Kathryn Towne, G.L. Angel, 
W.T. Carroll, F.N. Hamblin, Carol St. Cyr, W.A. McCauley, 
Perry Botwin, J.T. Dailey (Research) 

Professorial Lecturers H.O. Johnson, Anthony Marinaccio, J.B. 
Holden, J.P. Walsh, D.D. Darland, J.C. Lang, J.F. Rogers, 
H.H. Kempfer, Ruth Newman, M.H. Fouracre, Bertice Cornish 

Associate Professors Mary Coleman, H.G. Detwiler, R.E. Baker, 
Martha Rashid, R.W. Eller, J.W. Suber, S.R. Westerlund, 
Leonard Nadler, C.O. McDaniels 

Associate Professorial Lecturers LuVerne Walker. Beverly 
Crump, Helen Mitchell, W.E, Amos, Marcella Brenner, N.J. 
Long, Martha Ware 

Assistant Professors J.G. Boswell, Margaret McIntyre, R.L. Wil- 
liams, Gloria Horrworth, C.A. Neyman, Jr. (Research), M.G. 
Van Dyke 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers R.J. Kubalak, Shirley McCune, 
David Iwamoto, F.W. Kovacs, J.D. Gates, Marjorie Daly, R.L. 
Renfield, Marianne Phelps, Lianna Larabee 

Instructor R.W. Prouty 


Bachelor of Arts in Education.—Prerequisite: the Education curricu- 
lum, pages 51—52, or the equivalent, or a certificate of graduation from 
an approved normal school or the equivalent. 

Required: the satisfactory completion of a program of at least sixty- 
six semester hours in addition to the general education background 
courses, pages 51-52. Each program is planned individually to meet 
the certification requirements of the student, see pages 82-95 
American Thought and Civilization 101 American Civilization is rec- 
ommended as a senior-year elective for Education majors. 


Master of Arts in Education.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree from 
an accredited institution. Programs are planned individually. The 
following areas of specialization are available: (1) adult education, 
(2) classroom teaching—to include strengthening mastery of teaching 
field, (3) comparative education, (4) curriculum, (5) elementary 
education, (6) employee training, (7) guidance, (8) health educa- 
uon, (9) history of education, (10) human growth and development, 
(11) philosophy of education, (12) physical education, (13) reading, 
(14) school administration, (15) secondary education, (16) speci 


* Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1965-66 
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| 108 


111 


[| 


education, and (17) student personnel work in higher education. (See 
pages 98-101.) 

American Thought and Civilization 101 American Civilization is avail- 
able for graduate credit. 


Education Specialist —See pages 101-2. 


Doctor of Education.—See pages 102-5. 


READING CENTER 


Reading Clinic Coleman and Staff 


Diagnosis of reading difficulties; individual or group lessons without 
academic credit. Fee: for individual diagnosis, $50; for individual 
instruction, $7 a lesson; for semi-individual instruction, $5 a lesson 
for instruction in small groups with common reading difficulties, $3.75: 


Reading Improvement Coleman and Staff 


Classes, without academic credit, are offered for students on the high 
school, college, and graduate levels. Students are grouped according 
to needs, and emphasis is placed on comprehension, vocabulary, Stuð} 
skills, spelling, and speed as needed. Fee: for full-time students cur 
rently registered in the University, $45 a semester; for other clients, 
$75 for twenty class periods (Fall and spring—day and evening 
summer 1966) 


SECOND GROUP 


Human Development, Learning, McIntyre, McCune, Horrworth 
and Teaching (3) 

Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour), field work (2 hours). For 
the general student as well as the prospective teacher Principles ° 
effective teaching based on an understanding of human develop™ 
and the nature of learning. Prerequisite: Psychology 22 or 121. 
(Fall and spring—day and evening; summer 1966) 


En s ; staff 
Curriculum and Methods in the Elementary McIntyre and 9 
School (12 to 15) | 
rial» 
For seniors in the elementary school curriculum Methods, mater! 


appraisal, and field experiences in elementary schools Problem* e“ 
procedures in teaching arithmetic and science, art, the language v 
(including reading, literature for children, oral and written express. y 
spelling, and handwriting), music, physical education, and social f. 
ies. Planning units of work, general classroom procedures, 1 
ation of pupil progress. Observation and participation two ! 


a week. Prerequisite: Education 108 and 123 (Fall ¢ 
day) 

: à rector 
Educational Measurement (3) Weste" 

* „tion 
Scope, needs, services to students, selection and construct pre 
teacher-made tests, interpretation of tests for evidence purposes et 
requisite: Education 108 and 123 (Fall and spring day * 

ning; summer 1966) 

rum 
Elementary School Art (3) y als 

Mater" 


For undergraduates in the elementary school curriculum. 


* 116 


* 120 


* 128 
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and methods. Prerequisite: Psychology 1 and 22, or 121. Material 
fee, $4.50 (Fall: lecture and laboratory (3 hours)—evening, field 
work—as arranged; summer 1966) 


Elementary School Music (3) Mitchell, Daly 


For undergraduates in the elementary school curriculum. Materials 
and methods. Prerequisite: Psychology 1 and 22, or 121 (Spring 
lecture (2 hours)—evening, field work (2 hours)—as arranged; sum- 
mer 1966) 


Teaching of Reading in the Elementary School (3) Parker 
A basic course in methods, techniques, materials, and activities essen- 
tial to a good elementary school reading program. Prerequisite: Edu- 
cation 108 and 123, or teaching experience (Spr lecture (2 
hours)—evening, field work (2 hours)—as arranged; summer 1966) 


Social Studies in the Elementary School (3) Crump 
Content, methods, materials, and activities essential in the elementary 
school curriculum.  Prerequisite: Education 108 and 123, or teach- 
ing experience (Fall: lecture (2 hours)—evening, field work (2 
hours)—as arranged; summer 1966) 

Science in the Elementary School (3) St. Cyr 


Content, methods, materials, and activities, essential in the elementary 
school curriculum. Prerequisite: Education 108 and 123, or teaching 


experience (Spring: lecture (2 hours)—evening, field work (2 
hours)—as arranged; summer 1966) 

Mathematics in the Elementary School (3) St. Cyr 
Content, methods, materials, concepts of "new mathematics," and ac- 
tivities essential in the elementary school curriculum. Prerequisite 
Education 108 and 123, or teaching experience (Fall: lecture (2 
hours )—evening, field work (2 hours)—as arranged; summer 1966) 
Society and the School (3) St. Cyr and Staff 
Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour), field work (2 hours). For 


the general student as well as the prospective teacher. Historical and 
social development of education at local, national, and international 
levels; co-operation of the school with other community agencies; 
functions of school personnel (Fall and spring—day and evening 
summer 1966) 


Children's Literature (3) Walker, McIntyre 


Exploring and evaluating the newer books for children and the chil- 
dren's classics, understanding the contribution of literature in child 
development, appreciating children's original expressions (Spring: 
lecture (2 hours)—evening, field work (2 hours)—as arranged; sum- 
mer 1966) 


Principles and Methods of Secondary Boswell, Myers, Stallings 
School Teaching (3) 
For seniors in the secondary school curriculum. Course, unit, and 


lesson planning; practical tec hniques used in connection with motiva- 
tion, the assignment, group procedures, directing study, individual 


* This course may not be taken by students who have completed or plan to enroll in 
Education 111 
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134 


135 


136 


137 


138 


140 


differences, evaluation, clerical routines, disciplines, the homeroom, 
activity sponsorship, public relations. Prerequisite Education 108 
and 123. Field work in the public schools to be arranged (Fall 
and spring—day ) 


Supervised Experience in Adult Education (3 to 6) Nadler 
Field work, internship, and instructional practice in the fields of adult 
education, employee training, or higher education This course may 
be repeated for credit (Fall and spring—as arranged) 


Student Teaching in Secondary Schools (6 to 9) Boswell and Staff 


For seniors in the secondary school curriculum. Sections A, B, and 
C are for full-time academic majors. Section D is for phy sical educa 
tion majors (Myers, Stallings). Student teaching fee, $50. Admis- 
sion by permission of the instructor Prerequisite: Education 131. l 
(134A: fall—as arranged; 134A, 134B, 134C, and 134D: spring—* 
arranged) 


Student Teaching in Elementary Schools (9) McIntyre, Rashid 


á . A : ‘inde ~achin 
For seniors in the elementary school curriculum. Student tonc 
fee, $50. Admission by permission of the instructor Pres x 
P A , " "rang 
Education 111 or the equivalent (Fall and spring—as arrang 


SPECIAL METHODS COURSES * 


To be elected in the senior year after substantial preparation 1M ^ 
teaching fields concerned by the students in the secondary schoo 
curriculum. Course requirements and hours of credit vary 
license requirements. Practices of successful teachers are studied, * y 
actual teaching content as found in current texts and courses of sum 
is reviewed. 


"ams 

Teaching English in Secondary Schools (3) W a 
Prerequisite*: 18 semester hours in English (Spring: lecture 
hours )—evening, field work (2 hours)—as arranged) 

mn cosh 
Teaching Speech (3) a 
Prerequisite*: 18 semester hours in speech or the permission ©, (2 
instructor (Spring: lecture (2 hours)—evening, field we 


hours)—as arranged) 


1 ell 
B wt 
Teaching Social Studies in Secondary Schools (3) os 


Prerequisite*: 24 semester hours of social studies (Spring: 


ved; $ 
ture (2 hours)—evening, field work (2 hours)—as arranged; 
mer 1966) 


DEE Crump 
Teaching Art in Secondary Schools (3) 


22 . 50. 
Prerequisite*: 24 semester hours of Art Material fee, $4. 


sag) 
air ` P ,orning 
(Spring: lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours) Saturday f! Í 
; ; Gale 
Teaching Mathematics in Secondary Schools (3) ing) 
i: ` " veni 
Prerequisite*: Mathematics through calculus (Spring—* 
- Addi 
: d 131. ' 
* Prerequisite to all special methods cours Educition 108, 123 and 


tional prerequisites are stated under each course 
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Teaching Latin (3) 

Consideration of objectives in teaching Latin; construction of courses 
of study; techniques of motivation, presentation, and drill; areas of 
enrichment. Designed for both junior and senior high school teach- 
ing (Summer 1966) 


Teaching Music in Secondary Schools (3) 


Prerequisite 24 semester hours of Music. (Spring: lecture and 
laboratory to be arranged ) 


Teaching Science in Secondary Schools (3) Eller 


Prerequisite*: 24 to 40 semester hours of science (Spring: lecture 
(2 hours )—evening, field work (2 hours)—as arranged ) 


Teaching Foreign Languages (3) McSpadden 

Prerequisite*: 18 semester hours of one foreign language. (Spring 
day) 

Introduction to the Education of Exceptional Botwin 


Children (3) 

A survey course to acquaint prospective teachers of the retarded with 
the various types and degrees of mental, physical, social, and emo- 
tional deviations seen in the school population and to help them to 
accommodate such children in a school program. Prerequisite: Edu 
cation 108 and 123, or the equivalent and permission of the adviser. 
(Fall—day; summer 1966) 


Nature and Needs of Exceptional Children I—the Fouracre 
Mentally Retarded (3) 


Nature and needs of children with varying degrees of retardation. 
Causation and diagnosis of retardation and its psychological and so- 
ciological implications. Principles of learning with respect to teach- 
ing retarded children. Deviations of behavior in the mentally re- 
tarded. Prerequisite: Education 108 and 123, or the equivalent and 
permission of the adviser. (Fall—evening ) 


Teaching Younger Mentally Retarded Children Cornish 
(Nursery and Elementary School Age) (3) 

Educational methods and curriculum for the mentally retarded at dif 
ferent levels of maturity within the scope of the course. Organiza- 
tion and planning of instructional activities; selection and preparation 
of materials and equipment; community resources; records and re- 
ports; health and welfare services. Prerequisite: Education 180 and 
181, or the equivalent and permission of the adviser. (Spring— 
evening; summer 1966) 


Teaching Older Mentally Retarded Children Prouty 
(Junior and Senior High School Age) (3) 


Methods and curriculum for the mentally retarded at different levels 
of maturity within the scope of the course. Organization and plan- 
ning of instructional activities; selection and preparation of materials 
and equipment; community resources; records and reports; he: and 
welfare services; occupational training; employment opportunities; job 


* Prerequisite to all special methods courses: Education 108, 123, and 131 Add 


tional prerequisites are stated under each course 
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187 


189 


201 


203-4 


t 205-6 


207 


208 


analyses; citizenship education. Prerequisite: Education 180 and 181, 
or the equivalent and permission of the adviser (Spring—evening: 
summer 1966) 


Nature and Needs of Exceptional Children I: Van Dyke 
the Emotionally Disturbed (3) 
(Formerly Education of the Emotionally Disturbed Child) 


Analysis of educational provisions for disturbed children including 
definitions, characteristics, identification, and programs for prevention 


and re-education. (Fall—day; summer 1966) 
Practicum in Teaching Exceptional Children Botwin and Staff 
(6 to 9) 


Supervised student teaching in classrooms for exceptional children Uf 
der the direction of a qualified teacher and the supervision of the Unr 
versity staff. Student teaching fee, $50. A minimum of 150 clock 
hours is required for 6 semester hours of credit; 225, for 9 hours 
Prerequisite: Education 180 and 181 (Fall and spring—as a 
ranged ) 


THIRD GROUP * 


Survey: Major Graduate Fields (3) rhe Staff 
An assessment of the current status and significant trends in the ma 
jor fields of graduate study in the School of Education; analysis 9 
their relationships to each other and to the total field of education es 
the United States; presentation of the major bibliography 1n c: 
field; and directed reading. Designed to contribute to the over-à 
professional background of specialists in any of the major fields. 
(Spring—evening) 


" . s . ce of 
Comparative Education (3-3) Kempf? 
* p e P J ite 
Comparison of foreign educational systems with those of the k: "we 
States, particularly those of Russia, West Germany, Denmark, SWIV. 


, des "6 „ademi? 
land, France, the British Isles, Canada, and Australia. (Acade 
year—evening ) 


' te oy Cv 
The Curriculum (3-3) st. C 


: anm 
For experienced teachers. First half: curriculum foundations 
issues; comparison of curriculum patterns. Second half princip! den! 
procedures in curriculum development; group consideration of stv 


problems (Academic year—Saturday morning ) 

` H . 5 Cy 
Curriculum Materials (3) - x 
: „soure 
For experienced teachers. Construction of courses of study, pec 


li- 
l f 3 „ct apP 
units, classroom teaching aids, and inexpensive materials; direct aP 
cation to students' own situations (Summer 1966) ' 

x Lang 

Human Development, Learning, and Teaching (3) For 
Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour), field work (2 hours). u 
graduate students. Principles of effective teaching based on ture 0 
derstanding of human growth and development and the md and 
learning. Prerequisite: Psychology 1 and 22, or 121. pp 
spring—evening ) 


oup cours 


: z 
A degree from an accredited institution is prerequisite to all third-£r 
f Prerequisite: adequate professional preparation. 
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Child Growth and Development (3) Rashid 
An interdisciplinary approach to child devel pment is emphasized 
Special attention is given to the analysis, interpretation, and practical 
implications for instruction of significant res ch in the : ous disc 
plines which have contributed most to the knowledge of child develop 
ment (Fall—evening ) 
Adolescent Growth and Development (3) McDaniels 
An interdisciplinary approach to adolescent growth and development 
is emphasized. Particular attention is given to the analysis. nterpre- 
tation, and practical implications for instruction of significar e 
search in the various disciplines which have contributed most to the 
knowledge of the adolescent (Spring—evening) 
Educational Measurement (3) McCauley 
Basic measurement techniques; construction, selection, administrat on, 
and interpretation of objective and essay type examinations; statistical 
analysis of test results; laboratory experiences in the use of test in- 
struments. (Fall—evening; summer 1966) 
History of Education (3-3) Williams 
First half: the European backgrounds of American education. Second 
half: the evolution of the American school system. (Academic 
year—evening; summer 1966—Education 213) 
Education of Slow-learning Children (3) Amos 
Identification, nature, and needs of slow learning elementary and 
junior high school children. Emphasis on diagnosis and treatment of 
learning difficulties. (Summer 1966) 
Philosophy of Education (3-3) Westerlund 
First half: designed to help students formulate a personal philosophy 
of education. Second half: social foundations of education study 
of the forces that shape the policies and Offerings of the school 
(Academic year—evening; summer 1966—Education 218) 
Elementary School Classroom Procedures (3) Baker 
Current classroom practices with particular emphasis on ways of plan- 
ning, unit teaching, techniques in discipline; individual and group 
evaluation techniques, resources for learning, providing for individual 
differences. (Summer 1966) 
Early Childhood Education (3) McIntyre 
The philosophy and principles underlying the teaching of four- to 
seven-year olds. Emphasis is on organization, equipment, methods, 
and materials for promoting the growth needs of young children 
(Summer 1966) 
Reading Problems (3—3) Coleman 
For experienced teachers. Study of reading difficulties on elementary 
and secondary school levels; classroom and clinical procedures in 


solving reading problems 


Education 223) 


( Academic year—evening; summer 1966 


Reading in Secondary School and College (3) Coleman 


For experienced teachers. Consideration of 


special problems in the 
* Prer 


equisite: adequate professional preparation 
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content areas, diagnostic and corrective techniques and materi ils for 
the classroom teacher, reading improvement programs (Spring 
evening) 


Basic Issues in Elementary Education (3) Baker 


A consideration of basic issues in the purposes, organization, ind con- 
duct of elementary education. Emphasis on the philosophical and 
psychological roots of fundamental assumptions as they relate to class 
room practices. (Fall—evening ) 


Instructional Areas in Elementary Education (3) Baker 


Critical appraisal of the objectives, organization, content, and teach- 
ing methods in the language arts, arithmetic, social studies, science 


arts and crafts, health and physical education (Spring cvening) 
Administration of Elementary Education (3) Carroll 
as à 
For experienced teachers and administrators Administration 4 
means of achieving instructional objectives, organizing learning a” 


z the 
teaching activities, handling supplies and equipment, maintaining th 


! n 
building, and integrating school and community life. | mphasis upo 


guide lines to action ( Fall—evening; summer 1966) 
3 : . . ;ell 
Secondary School Classroom Procedures (3) Boswe 


Survey of current classroom practices with particular attention to 


i 
lected topics such as teacher-pupil planning, group procedures, pup 


u 
security, initiatory and culminating activities, individual and group 
evaluation techniques, teaching aids, etc.; review of recent literal? 
(Summer 1966) 

i Ere á a : *arroll 
Supervision of Elementary Education (3) Carr 


lor e . year 
For experienced teachers and administrators with two Or more y 


- .rvisof! 
of successful teaching experience A review of modern supere, the 
concepts including various practices followed in the operation 9 
elementary school (Spring—evening ) 

. . s . s é ak 
Audio-visual Education (3) Kubal 
at 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Role of audio visual e 
r D ; i f 
rials in learning; selection, evaluation, and use ol materials; 9* d 
istrative problems in the care, operation, maintenance, and y ring 
audio-visual materials and equipment. Material fee, $7 c7 
—evening; summer 1966) 

-j . i 08 
Education of the Gifted (3) Rashid, ATP. 
ss, prow 
For classroom teachers. Nature and discovery of giftedness, P 
sions for the gifted in regular classes, experimental projects 
(Spring—evening; summer 1966) n 

è ^cIU 
. * * ice 
Human Relations in the Classroom (3) Marin? " 


Principles ; : hips 
Principles and practices involved in interpersonal relationship, 


' r 1966) 
tween learner and teacher and among learners (Summe! ke 
, yKe 
QUE) à 2 . an D 
Tests and Measurements for Exceptional Children (>) Va soft 
| educ 
Materials and methods of psychological, psychometric, and rnin’ 
T. 
tional tests used in diagnosing and securing information od ‘ 
> r I 09 : 
exceptional children. Prerequisite: Education 185 and ! um ne! 
equivalent, or permission of the adviser Fall—evening: © 
1966) 


> 
Prerequisite: adequate professional preparatior 
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School and Community (3) Angel 


The school as an important member of a team of social agencies that 
builds the community (Fall and spring—evening; summer 1966) 


Guidance and Counseling for Exceptional Children (3) Prouty 
Educational, mental, social, and vocational guidance of exceptional 
children and youth, The role of the teacher in parent counseling. 
Community resources involved in postschool rehabilitation, guidance, 
and recreational services for the exceptional child. Prerequisite: Edu- 
cation 180 and permission of the instructor. (Spring—evening; 
summer 1966) 


Vocational Education (3) Walsh 
Development, current conceptions, agencies involved, problems, and 


trends in the United States and foreign countries at the secondary and 
post-secondary levels. (Fall—evening ) 


Student Personnel Work with College Groups (3) Kirkbride 
The principles and procedures of personnel work with campus groups. 


The promotion, limitation, and coordination of campus group activi- 
ties and the development of student leadership. (Spring—evening ) 


Practicum in Student Personnel Work Phelps, Larabee 
(1 to 3-1 to 3) 

Supervised practical experience in student personnel services. Admis- 
sion by permission of the instructor. (Academic year—as ar- 
ranged ) 


Guidance in Elementary and Secondary McDaniels, Detwiler 
Schools (3) 

A survey course: scope, needs, organization of the program; services 
to students, the instructional staff, and the administration; personnel 
needed for the program. (Fall and spring—evening; summer 1966) 


Organization and Administration of Guidance Services (3) Suber 


Designed for guidance directors and supervisors and experienced 
school counselors who hope to qualify for such positions in the near 
future. Prerequisite: a minimum of 15 semester hours of approved 
graduate work in measurement and guidance. (Spring—evening ) 


Analysis of the Individual for Purposes of Counseling (3) Detwiler 


A detailed study of individual analysis techniques with practice in 
handling such methods. Prerequisite: Education 112 or the equiva- 
lent. (Fall and spring—evening; summer 1966) 


The Junior High School (3) Kovacs 
Purposes, organization, core program, guidance, developing course of 
study, extra-classroom activities. (Not offered 1966-67) 

Secondary Education (3-3) Root, Suber 


First half: current proposals for the improvement of secondary educa- 
tion. Second half: current problems in each of the subject-matter 
fields (Academic year—Saturday morning; summer 1966) 


* Prerequisite 


adequate professional preparation 
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* 260 
261 

263—64 

265-66 

267-68 


Occupational and Educational Information (3) McDaniels 


Designed to acquaint vocational and educational counselors with the 
basic occupational and educational information necessary in counsel- 
ing. Sources of data and techniques of collecting, analyzing, and dis- 
seminating for purposes of guidance (Fall and spring—evening; 
summer 1966) 


Techniques of Counseling (3) McCauley 
An intensive study of the educational and psychological processes 1n- 
volved in counseling interviews. Specific types of vocational, educa- 
tional, and personal counseling problems are discussed. Prerequisite: 
12 semester hours in testing and guidance, including Education 253 
and 257. In exceptional cases Education 253 or 257 may be taken 


concurrently with 258 (Fall and spring—evening; summer 1966) 
Secondary School Administration (3) Suber 
For experienced teachers and administrators with two years of suc 
cessful teaching in secondary schools. A survey of administration 
including various practices followed in the operation of the modern 
high school. (Fall—Saturday morning; summer 1966—offered as 


Secondary School Management ) 


Secondary School Supervision (3) Carroll 
For experienced teachers and administrators with two or more years 
of successful teaching experience. A review of modern supervisory 
concepts including various practices followed in the operation of the 
secondary school. (Spring—Saturday morning) 

Practicum in Guidance (3 to 6) Detwiler 
Supervised practical instruction in school guidance. Prerequisite: 
graduate work in counseling. Admission by permission of the Chair- 
man of the Department (Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 
1966) 

Employee Training (3—3) Nadler 


First half: nature and purpose, review of major programs—orient4 
tion, supervisory, apprentice, clerical skills, communication. Seco" 
half: administrative problems and practices, training media, coordina 
tion with other management functions. Prerequisite: adequate PrO 
fessional preparation or two years of experience in employee trait 
ing. (Academic year—evening ) 


Teaching Secondary School English— Materials, Williams 
Resources, Content (3—3) 

A refresher course for teachers of English. Discussion of neW ap 
proaches to course content. Offered in cooperation with the depart 
ments of English and Speech, First half: communication skills 
structural linguistics, composition, and speech. Second half: Amer 
ican and English literature. (Not offered 1966-67) 


Teaching Secondary School Social Studies—Materials, william 
Resources, Content (3-3) 


ere ! of 
A refresher course for teachers of the social studies Discussion, 
new approaches to course content. Offered in cooperation with 


* Prerequisite 


adequate professional preparation 


* 269-70 
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departments of History, Political Science, Geography and Regional 
Science, Economics, Anthropology, and Sociology (Not offered 
1966-67) 


" 


Business Management of Schools I-II (3—3) Carroll 
First half: philosophy, responsibilities, and functions of the business 
management office in public education institutions; responsibilities of 
boards of education, superintendents, and central office staffs. Second 
half: planning and financing; building utilization, operation, and main- 
tenance; transportation; lunchrooms; purchasing, storing, distribution; 
accounting and budgetary procedures; depreciation, insurance, and 
bond issues. (Academic year—evening) 


The Teacher and School Administration (3) Suber, Carroll 
A survey course for teachers and prospective administrators. Educa- 
tion and world affairs, national agencies, role of the state, local ad- 
ministration, school finance, legal controls, school plant, public sup- 
port, democratic administrative procedures, improving teaching con- 
ditions (Fall—evening; summer 1966) 


The Teacher and School Supervision (3) Carroll, Suber 


Nature, organization, human relationships, and techniques 
(Spring—evening; summer 1966) 


Teacher Education (3—3) Darland 
First half: aims, objectives, and basic issues; study of outstanding and 
experimental programs. Second half: recruitment and selection, gen- 
eral education, teaching-field preparation, professional sequences, lab- 
oratory experiences. (Not offered 1966-67) 


School Finance (3) Carroll 
Educational financial theory, practice, and control, including methods 
of financing (Fall—evening ) 


Seminar: Public Relations in School Administration (3) Carroll 
Purposes, gathering materials, disseminating agencies, publicity media, 
public participation in policy making (Spring—evening) 

School Law (3) Ware 


Sources and scope of school law; legal rights and responsibilities of 
teachers, pupils, and taxpayers. Other legal problems of major in- 
terest to the group (Spring—evening ) 


Adult Education (3-3) Nadler 

First half: current concepts and objectives, agencies involved, pro- 

grams on all levels—international through community. Second half: 

the adult as a learner, the teacher of adults, learning-teaching activi- 

ties, administration of adult education programs (Academic year 
evening; summer 1966—Education 280) 


Seminar: the Educational System of the Soviet Union (3) Renfield 


History of Soviet education and comparison between American and 
Soviet Education; primary emphasis on the present and the relation- 
ship or lack of relationship between Soviet education and Soviet life; 
type of society and citizen Soviet leaders try to create, conditions 


* Prerequisite: adequate professional preparation 


t Primarily for students in the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies 


2582 


t 283-84 


t 287-88 


1289 


291 


| 293-94 


295 
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which foster or impede their efforts, and the effect of education on the 
life of a society. (Not offered 1966—67 ) 


Seminar: the Educational System of Communist China (3) 
(Not offered 1966-67) 


Higher Education (3-3) Rogers 
First half: development, present status, and outlook for American col- 
leges; purposes of higher education, current and projected programs; 
trends in curriculum, instruction, administration, and evaluation of 
outcomes. Second half: principles in development of college pro- 
grams; study of curricula in liberal arts and professional fields; rela- 
tionship of institutional services and facilities to the instructional pro 
gram. (Academic year—evening ) 


Student Activities (3) Suber 


Nature and purposes of selected activities—homeroom, clubs, assem 
blies, school publications, student council, interscholastic contest, par- 
ticular attention to sponsorship, participation, finance, and evaluation. 
(Not offered 1966-67) 


Introduction to Student Personnel Work (3) Kirkbride 
gher 


A basic survey course of student personnel services in American hi : 
ram 


education. Personnel work as an integral part of the college prog lit 
of instruction is stressed, with an introduction being given to the # 
erature of the field. (Fall—evening ) 


"* M * b » é n 
Clinical Study of Reading Problems (3-3) Colem? 
. , r- 
For advanced students. Diagnostic and corrective work under — 
vision of the Reading Center. Each student is expected to diagno 
and treat pupils who are retarded in reading. Case studies are ri 
sented and criticized. Prerequisite: Education 223-24 or the equi" 


lent. Material fee, $5 a semester. (Academic year—evening) 
Supervisory Problems in Reading (3) Colem? 
ndents- 


For experienced teachers, principals, supervisors, and superinte al 
Problems involved in planning, reorganizing, and improving the gr 
reading program, in promoting cooperative effort on the part O 
staff toward increasing teaching efficiency. (Fall—evening) 


* MJ r 
Planning the School Plant (3) Sub? 


alec res 
Selection of sites; evaluation of existing buildings; utilization of F d 
ent facilities; adaptation to curricular needs; building, operation, 


maintenance problems. (Fall—evening ) 
Research (3-3) The > 
, à : ro 
Individual research under the guidance of a member of the saf i 
ca 


gram and conferences arranged with an instructor. (A 
year—as arranged; summer 1966) 


«e "esteriund 
Education Research Methods and McCauley, W esterlun 


Procedures (3) be 


a E To 
Required of all candidates for graduate degrees in Education. ie. 
taken early in the student's graduate program. Prerequisite: * 


*p 
Primarily for students in the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies. 
t Prerequisite: adequate professional preparation 


Ww 
N 


N 
N 
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mentary course in statistics. (Fall and spring—day and evening; 
summer 1966) 


Seminar: Educational Research (3) McCauley 
Designed to help students analyze scientific approaches to problems in 
education; evaluate the application of research techniques to typical 
problems; define, organize, and conduct research studies; and prepare 
proposals for sponsored research. Required of all candidates for the 
Doctor of Education degree and open, with permission, to candidates 
for other advanced degrees. Prerequisite: Education 295 or the equiv- 
alent. (Spring—evening ) 


Personnel Administration (3) Carroll 
(Formerly Education 277) 
Organization and administration of personnel programs for educa- 
tional institutions. Basic philosophy, principles, responsibilities, and 
functions. (Fall—evening ) 


Seminar: Personnel Administration (3) Carroll 
Research: policies, rules and regulations, staff organizations, negotia- 
tions. (Spring—evening; summer 1966) 

Thesis (3—3) The Staff 
Required of all Master of Arts in Education candidates writing Mas- 
ter's theses. (Academic year—as arranged; summer 1966) 
Cultural Deprivation and Mental Health as They Van Dyke 


Relate to Emotionally Disturbed Children (3) 

Mental health problems affecting the culturally deprived child's voca- 
tional, educational, and emotional needs; teacher-child relationships; 
language differences in various socioeconomic environments. 
(Spring—day; summer 1966) 


Etiology and Treatment of Emotional Botwin and Staff 
Disturbances (3) 

Through the discipline of psychiatry to better understand the causes 
for and treatment of emotional disturbance and social maladjust- 
ment. (Spring—evening; summer 1966) 


Seminar: Emotional Disturbance (3) Van Dyke 


Includes trends in research, community attitudes, institutional care, 
readings, and various schools of thought on educational philosophy 
and techniques. (Spring—day ) 


Psychology of Exceptional Children (3) Prouty 
Consideration of basic psychological problems and research pertaining 
to handicapped children with emphasis on the study of social, emo- 
tional, physical, and learning characteristics of the various types of 
handicapping conditions. (Fall—evening) 


Problems and Issues in Mental Retardation (3) Prouty 
Problems in identification, diagnosis, and placement; emphasis on 
problems involved in providing education and social control; and 
teaching methodology as well as equipment and supplies (Fall— 
evening; summer 1966) 
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wa 


Administration and Supervision of Special Botwin and Stafi 


Education (3) 


Philosophy and nature of special education, program organization, 


"(e » 
administration, and development. Surveying local level needs; pit 
gram evaluation and supervision (Not offered 1966-67) 


Recent Research and Trends in Mental Retardation (3) MOSS 
Definitions, theories, classifications; social, medical, psychological, and 
contribu- 


educational rehabilitation measures. Emphasis on current i 
anc 


tions of biology, sociology, and psychology to educational theory 
practice (Spring—day ) 


Speech Problems of Exceptional Children (3) The Staff 
rs ol exceptional 


A course to acquaint teachers and prospective teache 
and meth 


children with speech communication problems of children 
ods useful in the classroom for assisting children to improve specc 
communication skills. Prerequisite: Education 180 (Not offeret 
1966-67) 


Neurological Aspects of Exceptional Children (3) Medical Stafi 


a et- 
A medically-oriented approach to the neurological structure and d 1 
Pr š r gros 
icit of physicially handicapped children. Includes etiology of £r 

e ye- 
disorders of the central nervous system and brain such as poliom) 


»jate 
litis, brain injury, aphasia, arthritis, epilepsy, spina bifida, and rela 


e 
conditions. A gross brain specimen dissection will be demonstrate 
3 sic 
by the medical instructor. Prerequisite: Education 180 and perm? 
of the instructor, (Spring—evening ) 
: i a i dical Stal 
Medical Aspects of Exceptional Children (3) Medical > her 
ythe 
A study of the problems of physical adaptation of crippled or * jis- 


» . Is 
health impaired children. Includes etiology of major medical vo 


orders, treatment, and planning for both the child and his -—— 
ment to meet his special needs. A gross heart specimen dise d 
will be demonstrated by the medical instructor. Prerequisite Educ? 
tion 180 and permission of the instructor (Fall—day ) 


e Stall 
Nature and Needs of Exceptional Children HI: The $ 


Crippled or Other Health Impaired (3) 
A study of the nature of crippling and other health impairin 


tions in children as they affect the needs of such children 


) 
examination of the modification of methods and materials f on 
Educa! 


g cond 


includes 


r suc 


cessful programming with these children Prerequisite 
180 (Fall—evening ) i 
! | The Stal 
Group Counseling Practicum (3) The 10 
ference 


A study of the peer group relationships with particular re 


, x d tO 
adolescent groups. Principles of group dynamics às relatec 


interaction within groups. Techniques and practice in £g T Satur 
ing. For experienced counselors and psychologists (Fa 
day morning) i 
The SI? 
cnet oie The § 
Seminar: Guidance and the Disciplines (3) ( psy 
; TE 2i 
Exploring the foundations of guidance through the discipline, For 
chology, sociology, economics, anthropology, and philosoP 
experienced counselors (Spring—Saturday morning) 


Appointment effective September 1966 
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Seminar: Psychology of Adjustment and McDaniels, Van Dyke 
Mental Hygiene (3) 
(Formerly Psychology 225) 


A study of mental health problems with spe attention to needs of 
counselors, teachers, and others working with children and adolescents. 


(Fall—Saturday morning; spring—evening; summer 1966) 


Practicum in Adult Education (3 to 6) Nadler 
Supervised practical experience in various forms of adult education. 
This course may be repeated for credit (Fall and spring—as ar- 
ranged ) 

Sensitivity Training: Human Relations Laboratory Lippitt 


Course (3) 
(Formerly Psy chology 264) 


A sensitivity rning experience in human relations. This course is 
built around an unstructured group experience with opportunitie 


individual feedback, experimentation, and practice. The goal of the 


c 


course is the development of self-insight, situational sensitivi 
diagnostic skills in human relations (Fall—evening ) 


Adult as a Learner (3) 


Psychology of learning as applied to adults; the effect of age upon 


learning; and physical and social environment in adult education situ 
ations. (Fall—evening) 

Instructional Technology in Adult Education (3) 

Critical examination of methods, techniques, and devices in various 
forms of adult education, including traditional methods, developing 
action-oriented learning situations, programmed instruction, and sys- 
tems approach in developing training materials (Fall—evening ) 
Counseling of Adults (3) 

Concepts and practices with particular emphasis on the needs of adults 
in work situations. (Spring—evening ) 


Evaluation of Adult Education (3) 


Measurement and evaluation of adult education in school 


school agencies—business, industry, government, voluntary, 

munity agencies. (Spring—evening ) 

Current Issues in Adult Education (3) Holden 
Investigation of current issues in adult education (Spring—eve- 
ning ) 


Administration of Adult Education (3) 


Program planning, staff development, fiscal operations, facilities, and 
maintenance of effective community relations. (Fall—evening ) 


FOURTH GROUP 


A Master's degree from an accredited institution is prerequisite to all 
fourth-group courses. All of the seminars listed in the fourth group 
are open to doctoral candidates or to other post-Master's degree stu- 
dents with the approval of the instructor. Study is individually planned 
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421-22 


423-24 


427-28 


431-32 


433-34 


435-36 


437-38 


441-42 


443-44 


445—46 


451-52 


453-54 


on the basis of previous study and experience in the subject field to 
attain an advanced level of competence and meet identified profes 
sional needs or field requirements in a doctoral program. 


Seminar: History of Education (3—3) Williams 
(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1966) 
Seminar: Philosophy of Education (3-3) Westerlund 


(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1966) 


"m : ashid 
Seminar: Human Growth and Development (3-3) Rash! 
(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1966) 


— > . 1 ket 
Seminar: Elementary Education (3-3) Bak 
(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1966) 

- . * . . t 
Seminar: Secondary Education (3—3) Ro? 
(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1966) 

p : : er 
Seminar: Adult Education (3-3) Nadl 
(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1966) 


Seminar: Higher Education (3-3) 


(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1966) 


- . uw -] ef 
Seminar: Teacher Education (3-3) Bak 
(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1966) 

biur , lef 
Seminar: Employee Training (3—3) Nad 
(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1966) 

MJ . . . . b P şube! 
Seminar: Administration (3-3) Carroll, $ 


(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1966) 
ef 
oll, sub? 


Seminar: Supervision (3—3) Carr 
(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1966) il 
B Di 
d 1 M . a * arr 
Seminar: Elementary Administration (3—3) . 
(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1966) í 
" . ~ r gub? 
Seminar: Secondary Administration (3-3) 
(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1966) cyt 
pu Ene Su 
Seminar: Curriculum (3-3) 
(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1966) ef 
~ * "* 1 Jm 
Seminar: Guidance and Counseling (3—3) McDaniels, " 
(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1966) Jey 
MS cm 
Seminar: Research and Evaluation (3—3) M 
(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1966) m 
g " ` " Bo 
Seminar: Special Education (3—3) 
(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1966) T 
prow 
Doctora ship in Special Educati -3 pist” 
I Internship in Special Education (3-3) adminis? 


A supervised professional internship in college teaching, 


49] 


99 


107 


119 
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tion, supervision, or private agency function. Each internship will be 
individually arranged. Open only to doctoral candidates in Special 
Education (Academic year—as arranged) 


Dissertation (3—3) The Staff 
Preparation of a research design, research, and writing of an approved 
doctoral dissertation under the direction of a major adviser and dis- 
sertation committee (Academic year—as arranged; summer 1966) 


SPECIAL PROGRAM IN ELEMENTARY TEACHER EDUCATION 


The following courses are open only to students in the Special Pro- 
gram in Elementary Teacher Education 


Foundations for Elementary School Rashid, Horrworth 
Teaching (9) 

A block course, dealing with the history of education, the psycholog- 
ical foundations of elementary education, the nature of elementary 
education, and the elementary school in our society. The content of 
traditional courses in educational psychology; history of education; 
human development, learning, and teaching; society and the school; 
and introduction to elementary education will be covered. One hun- 
dred and thirty-five class hours, supplemented by field experiences 
(Summer 1966) 


Elementary School Curriculum (12) Rashid, Horrworth 
A block course, identifying the essential experiences for the education 
of elementary school children and working toward initial competence 
in the methods and materials for providing such experiences. The 
subject areas of reading, children's literature, communication arts, 
arithmetic, science, social studies, art, music, and physical education 
are included. One hundred and eighty class hours, supplemented by 
appropriate observations and field experiences (Fall—day) 


Seminar for Interns in Elementary School Rashid, Horrworth 
Teaching (3) 

Scheduled weekly meetings for discussion of common problems and 
for cooperatively planned work on areas of individual and group 
needs, (Spring—Saturday morning) 


OFFERED IN AFFILIATION WITH THE WASHINGTON SCHOOL 
OF PSYCHIATRY 


The following Education courses, offered by the Washington School of 
Psychiatry in affiliation with The George Washington University, are 
available to graduate students in the School of Education and to 
qualified students in the Division of University Students. The Staff 
of the Washington School of Psychiatry will conduct these courses 
All classes are held late afternoon or evening at the Washington 
School of Psychiatry, 1610 New Hampshire Avenue, NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 20009. For information consult the Washington School 
of Psychiatry, telephone: 667-3008 


Communication Skills for Teachers and Principals (3) The Staff 


The life-space interview in the school setting between the teacher and 
the child or the principal and the child; the planned interview be- 
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tween the parent and teacher, principal, o: counselo (Spring 
evening ) 


, , . Graf 
Community Factors Affecting the Mental Health The Stal 
of School Children (3) 

(Formerly Role of the Teacher in the ¢ hanging Community) 


om the neigh 
An examination of the relative contributions of the family, the nel? 


we ng shil- 
borhood, and the school to the mental emotional well-being of € e 
. i scio 
dren and relationship of school success or failure ) particular S a 
1 U ho tility Xs 
cultural factors in the children's backgrounds. The utility < fs 


concepts as social class, cultural disadvantage, LQ., race, mol ‘call 

` ] ee ore 
and cognition to understanding school performance W ll be exp 
(Fall—evening ) 


. TM "» i . » Staff 
Consultation in Schools Affecting Emotional rhe 
Factors in Learning (3) 

(Formerly Emotional Factors in Learning) h 
suc 


" > ^S 
Consultant and consultee relationship; use of special technique «taff. 
3 


as Crisis Teaching, Life-space Interviewing, etc., for school 
clinic personnel, psychiatrists, pediatricians, representatives ot 
munity agencies dealing with the school; an experience centered 
inar aimed at the development of personal skill in giving and ree 
ing help (Fall—evening ) 


Problems Confronting the Teacher in the 
Elementary School Years (3) 

»acher! 
(Formerly Emotional Problems Confronting the Teachet 


"— 
à j il pe 
For elementary school teachers, principals, supervisors, and pup . 


te acd 
sha child's 2€ 
sonnel workers; designed to deepen understanding of the ^ on 
. Ju 
demic and social behavior. Lecture and clinical discussion 
case material (Fall—evening ) í 
The SU 
: E ac r 2 Thé St 
Learning Problems and Disabilities with Emphasis 
on Curriculum (3) 
(Formerly Seminar: Learning Problems and Disabilities) rion?! 
Š „duca 
Methods of identifying emotional disturbance relevant to he teacht! 
designs and philosophies, and the therapeutic role of tne i «ucot 
- 1 * ^r ) 
The management of deviant classroom behavior, concen’) z ied 
" se uc P 
and failure, and recent research innovations will also be inc 
(Fall and spring—evening ) staf 
: : The S! 
Early Adolescence and the Young Adult at School 
or Work (3) 
(Formerly Educational Problems of the Urban Child) | pro 
i : hoo 
The dynamics of adolescence with special emphasis on 5* "m 


ynality ® 
evening 
The sta! 


y “TS 
dures, curriculum, methods, and means of meeting per 
including community and cultural factors (Spring 


Techniques of Interviewing for Teachers and the 
Interpersonal Dimensions of Teaching (3) 
(Formerly Techniques of Interviewing for Teachers 
and School Staff) MC eryd” 
Designed to increase self-understanding of the teachers " yeh? 


chers "s stv 
j 090 


T3 ^a 
school relationships vis a vis pupils, parents, fellow te 
logical consultants, and administrative personnel 
dents (Spring—evening ) 


Limitet 
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Dynamics of Behavior of the Pre-school and The Staff 
Kindergarten Child (3) 

Emphasizing the two and one-half, three, four, and five year old; his 
experience of parental care, school, the community, particularly with 
reference to his own cultural background, his modes of optimal and 
minimal expression. The child's speech, use of body, use of play and 
expressive materials. (Fall—evening ) 


English * 


Professors E.S. Shepard, C.D. Linton, C.W. Cole, }R.H. Moore, 
J.H. Coberly, P.H. Highfill, Jr., J.G. Allee, Jr., J.P. Reesing, 
Jr. (Chairman), tR.H. Walker, Jr., Milton Crane 

Adjunct Professor J.C. Broderick 

Associate Professors *W.L. Turner, Muriel McClanahan, §Eliza- 
beth Wright, SJ. Brown, R.N. Ganz, Jr., | Louise Clubb, G.E. 
McCandlish, C.C. Mondale, A.E. Claeyssens, Jr 

Associate Professorial Lecturer 1.R. Wechsler 

Assistant Professors *R.C. Rutledge, R.R. Columbus, J.A. Quits- 
lund, R.E. Stockton, Judith Plotz, L.C. Schaefer 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer J.J. Monroe 

Instructors R.F. Marler, Jr., Barbara Dunham, D.R. Janis, J.R. 
Greenya, Joan Caton, T.W. Koontz, J.W. Boettjer, Janet Col- 
lins, Norma Engberg, Arlyn Edelman, Lydia Blanchard, Judith 
Lefkowitz, Mary McHenry, Gertrue Mitchell 

Instructors (part-time) J.S. Toomey, Eileen Allen, Edgar Boling, 
Jr., James Gabriel, Donna Lerew, Mary Cunningham, Jean 
Gladding, B.E. Holt, Susan Moscov, Mary Walden 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in American Thought and Civilization 
(Field-of-Study)* *.—Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, 
page 49, 


Required: the general requirements, pages 55-59, and the passing 
of the American Thought and Civilization major examination at the 
end of the senior year The coordinated field of knowledge upon 
which the student will be examined is summarized under four general 
headings: (1) European cultural history—the Renaissance and mod- 
ern social and intellectual cultures as a background to contemporary 
civilization with particular attention to English literature and history 
from the 16th through the 19th centuries; (2) American history—the 
Political, economic, social, and religious thought and experience of 
the American people; (3) American philosophy and fine arts—a sur- 
vey of periods and movements with a knowledge of outstanding indi- 
viduals; (4) American literature—a knowledge of major writers, to- 


* Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1965-66 
i On sabbatical leave spring semester 1965-66 
H On sabbatical leave 1965-66 
$ On sabbatical leave fall semester, on leave of absence spring semester— 1965-66 
à On leave of absence 1965-66 
1 On leave of absence fall semester 1965-66 
See page 165 for description of American Thought and Civilization University- 
Sponsored course. 
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| 

| gether with a study of poetry, fiction, and drama. The Department 
of English provides a proseminar (I nglish 179-80) intended to as 
sist the student in preparing himself for the major examination. The 
major adviser will give to each student at registration à check list of 
available courses grouped as prerequisite, necessary, or desirable for 
the completion of the major study program. 

American Thought and Civilization 101 American Civilization 15 

recommended as a senior-year elective for American Thought and CIV 
ilization majors. 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in E nelish Literature (Fic Id-of-Study)— 
| Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 49. Itis rec 
mended that prospective majors elect English 91-92 from among ! 


listed offerings. 
passing 


Required: the general requirements, pages 55-59, and the 
eniof 


of the English Literature major examination at the end of the $ 
year. The field of coordinated knowledge upon which the student wi 
be examined at the end of his senior year is summarized under pe 
following general headings: (1) the history of E nglish literature from 
the Anglo-Saxon period; (2) the chief English writers (a certain fam 
iarity with each man and his main works and a detailed knowledge e 
Shakespeare); (3) English social and political history as it bears P 
or is reflected in the literature; (4) European intellectual backgroun" 
and movements which have affected English literature [he propor 
tion of work taken in each of these areas should be worked out 7 


-— ae 
the student in consultation with one of the English Literature 5h 
( Englis 


visers. The Department of English provides à proseminal e 
major 


199-200) to assist the student in preparing himself for the 
amination. A detailed description of the major i$ available 1n 
Office of the Dean of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. is 
American Thought and Civilization 101 American Civilization 
recommended as a senior-year elective for English 1 iterature majo 


y. 
M , f Itural Histor 
Master of Arts in the field of American Literary and Cul 


—Prerequisite: an undergraduate major at this University, e 
equivalent, in American Thought and Civilization, English Liter? is” 
(with introductory courses in American literature and America 
tory), or History (with American history as a major part). 4, the 
Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages © » of 
following specific requirements must be met (1) a 9 
courses amounting to twenty-four semester hours, planned 1n " 
tation with the adviser on the basis of the student's undergr? 
preparation; (2) a Master's thesis (six semester hours ) written. cd 
an approved topic under the direction of the instructor in W ne 
| the major portion of the material falls; (3) a written Master “this de 


ons} j 


dualé 


4 TC n 
ination on a reading list assigned to all students registered ! 
gree program. 

vie E s 
Master of Arts in the field of English and American Litera - 


requisite: an undergraduate major in English 1 iterature OF y^ acest 
Thought and Civilization at this University; OI twenty-four ` mor 
hours in English and/or American literature above the sop at UP 
level. The student who has not taken either of these major erint 
University must take a candidacy examination 
preparation both in English and American literature wi 
in English and American literature a 6l 64, " 
Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages pedule : 
following specific requirements must be met uv 
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courses amounting to twenty-four semester hours, planned in consul- 


tation with the adviser on the basis of the student's undergraduate 


preparation, to include a comprehensive survey of American literature 
and of English literature from 1600; (2) a Master's thesis (six semes- 
ter hours) written upon an approved topic under the direction of the 
instructor in whose field the major portion of the material falls; (3) 
a written Master's Examination on American literature and on Eng 
lish literature from 1600. 


Master of Arts in the field of English Literature.—Prerequisite: an 
undergraduate major in English Literature at this University, or 
twenty-four semester hours in English literature above the sophomore 
level. The student who has not passed the major examination in Eng- 
lish at this University must take a candidacy examination which, in 
its scope and difficulty, is comparable to the major examination in 
English. 

Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 61—64, the 
following specific requirements must be met: (1) a schedule of courses 
amountng to twenty-four semester hours, planned in consultation 
with the adviser; (2) a Master's thesis (six semester hours) written 
upon an approved topic under the direction of the instructor in whose 
field the material falls; and (3) a written Master's Examination 


Master of Arts in the field of Linguistics.—See pages 303-5, and the 
departments of Germanic Languages and Literatures, Romance Lan 
guages and Literatures, and Slavic and Oriental Languages and Liter- 
atures, 


Doctor of Philosophy.—See pages 68-79 


Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in English.—Pre- 
requisite: the Education curriculum, pages 51-52 

Required: the English option and the professional courses listed on 
pages 94-95. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
FIRST GROUP 


English for Foreign Students (3) Wright and Staff 


A course in reading and writing designed to assist the foreign student 
in overcoming deficiencies in the use of English. Special attention is 
given to spelling, syntax, grammar, idiom, and vocabulary. ( Fall 
and spring—day and evening; summer 1966) 


English for Foreign Students (3) Wright and Staff 


For second-semester foreign students not yet ready for English 1 
Writing of expository paragraphs and themes; outlining; reading for 


* Students whose College Board English Composition Achievement Test scores sug- 
Sest inadequate preparation may be assigned to English 1x or may be tested in vocab 
ulary spelling, grammar, standard usage, and writing skill, before placement in either 
English 1x or 1 Students whose scores indicate marked superiority will be allowed 
to waive the English | requirement 

All students enrolled in curricula leading to Bachelor's degrees in Columbian Col 
lese (who are required to take one year of English composition and one year of lit- 
erature in English, Classical Languages, French, German, Russian or Slavic, or 
Spanish) will follow the sequence of English 1 or Lx, both semesters of one of the 
introductory literature courses, and English 4 

English 1 or lx is prerequisite to all other courses in English. English 2 is the 
second half of the six-hour composition requirement of students mot required to fol 
Ow the Columbian College of Arts and Sciences sequence 
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* ix 


109 


113 


114 


115-16 


comprehension, vocabulary, and style (Fall—evening, spring 
day and evening; summer 1966) 


English Composition (3) Moore and Staff 


A course in the analysis and practice of expository techniques with 
emphasis on unity, development, and organization (Fall an 
spring—day and evening; summer 1966) 


English Composition (3) Moore and Staff 


An intensive course in English grammar and Composition for si 
dents inadequately prepared for the regular work of English 1. The 
course begins with detailed instruction, drill, and exercises in the basi 
structure of the English language and in the writing of paragraphs 
it continues with the content of English 1. English 1x meets 97 
hours a week and carries 3 semester hours of credit. The total fee i 
$187 (the tuition fee of $162 plus an additional fee of $25). (Fal 
and spring—day and evening; summer 1966) 


| staff 


-Allegt 
i É M ec 
For second-semester freshmen not following the ¢ olumbian er^ 
" F 017 
of Arts and Sciences sequence. Readings and practice in expos, is 
and argumentative techniques and in research procedure Creat 


> „guisit? 
not given to students who have credit for English 4 Prerequi 


English Composition (3) Moore ane 


m ner 
English 1 or 1x. (Fall and spring—day and evening; sume 
1966) 
‘a EN: staff 
English Composition (3) Moore and Sta 
vir 


The second half of the six-hour English Composition course red an 
1 : alysis 1 
of students in Columbian College. A course in critical analys! " 


artian x pest 
practice in expository and argumentative techniques and in ror. 


roe ENS 
procedure. Credit is not given to students who have credit Y of 
lish 2. Prerequisite: English 1 or 1x and both semesters of 1 eve’ 
the introductory literature courses (Fall and spring day an 
ning; summer 1966) 
SECOND GROUP 

aha 

ERS: a se „Clanah 
Expository Writing (3) McC gj o? 


i sees base 
A study of types of expository writing with weekly exercise wt. 


r - „ms Í 
students’ needs; particular attention may be given to problems or^ 
writing of graduate theses. Prerequisite: English 1 or 1x, ane ^ 
(Fall—day ) 


ef 
, . | tat : adt 
Narrative Writing (3) Claeyssen* ' : det 
" n i stu 
Study of the techniques of narrative writing; class criticism or 
writing. Prerequisite: English 1 or 1x, and 2 or 4. ey 
and evening) 
sehe 
D TE PT] se . " J scha? 
The Writing of Fiction—the Short Story (3) nin 
Prerequisite: English 113; consent of instructor (Spring 
ese? 
Tr T ; aeys 
The Writing of Plays (3-3) E pint 
A eve 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. (Academic yea! F 


* See footnote on page 227 
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135-36 
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The Writing of Fiction—the Novel (3) Claeyssens 
(Replaces English 117—18) 

Writing a novel. Prerequisite: English 114; consent of instructor. 
(Spring—evening ) 

The Writing of Poetry (3) Schaefer 


Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. (Spring—evening ) 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


FIRST GROUP 


Introduction to English Literature (3-3) Highfill and Staff 
Historical survey. Prerequisite: English 1 or 1x: (Academic year 
—day and evening; summer 1966) 

Introduction to European Literature (3—3) Clubb and Staff 


Consideration of various types. Prerequisite: English 1 or 1x. 
(Academic year—day and evening) 


SECOND GROUP * 


Medieval English Literature—Exclusive of Chaucer (3) Allee 
(Summer 1966) 

Chaucer (3) Allee 
(Spring—day ) 


Introduction to English Linguistics (3) Allee 
The development of the English language in a historical treatment of 
English grammar. (Fall—evening ) 

Elizabethan Nondramatic Literature (3) Quitslund 
(Replaces English 129-30) 

Nondramatic literature from 1485 to 1601. (Fall—day) 
Shakespeare (3—3) Brown, Highfill 


(Academic year—day and evening) 


Poetry and Prose of John Donne (3) Stockton 
(Summer 1966) 


The 17th Century (3-3) Linton 


First half: poetry and prose from 1603 to 1660. Second half: Milton. 
(Academic year—day ) 


* All students enrolled in curricula leading to Bachelor’s degrees in Columbian Col- 
lege (who are required to take one year of English composition and one year of lit- 
erature in English, Classical Languages, French, German, Russian or Slavic, or 
Spanish) will follow the sequence of English 1 or 1x, both semesters of one of the 
introductory literature courses, and English 4 


, English 51-52, 71-72, 91-92, Classical Languages 71-72, French 51-52, German 51 


j2, Russian 91-92 or Slavic 93-94, or Spanish 51-52 is prerequisite to all second- 
&roup courses except English 125 
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141-42 


151-52 


161-62 


165-66 


181-82 


183-84 


192 


199-200 


223-24 


229-30 


235-36 


239-40 


241-42 


H y ill 
English Literature, 1660-1780 (3-3) Highfi 

) 
Poetry and prose of the Neoclassic period. First half: from A e: 
1740. Second half: from 1740 to 1780. (Academic year- ay: 
summer 1966—English 142) 

3 r ^lotZ 
The Romantic Movement (3-3) Plo 
Poetry and prose from 1780 to 1830. (Academic year—day ) 

1 1 ^ us 
Victorian Literature (3-3) C olum 
Poetry and prose from 1830 to 1900. First half: from 1830 to T 
Second half: from 1859 to 1900. (Academic year—evening, st 
mer 1966—English 162) 

T ` inton 

The 20th Century (3-3) Lin 

r ‘ "a 
British poetry, prose, and drama since 1900. (Academic ye? 
day) 
- taafi" : ‘Jubb 

The English Novel (3-3) po 
Major English novelists of the 18th and 19th centuries. (Acade 
year—day ) » 
ia E. ss i igh 
The English Drama (3-3) Brown, Hig "1 
First half: concerned principally with the drama of Shakespeare $ 


: re 
temporaries. Second half: a historical survey from 1660 to the P 


ent. (Academic year—evening ) 
x f Allee 
Medieval Legend and Saga (3) 
Celtic and Norse. (Not offered 1966-67) i 
; s Sia 
Proseminar: Readings for the English Reesing and 
Literature Major (3-3) T 
Conferences and group discussions. (Academic year—day an 
ning) 
THIRD GROUP 
Allee 
Old English (3-3) d gng 
English language and literature before 1100. First half: Ol ic "d 
grammar and readings. Second half: Beowulf. (Academ 
evening ) 
yb 
i club 
Studies in Elizabethan Nondramatic Literature (3-3) 
(Academic year—day) ; 
cram 
Studies in Shakespeare and His Contemporaries (3-3) 
(Not offered 1966-67 ) ER | 
peesi”? 


Studies in 17th Century Literature (3-3) 


First half: chief figures exclusive of Milton. Second ! 
(Academic year—evening ) 


alf: Milton 


yi 
Studies in English Literature, 1660-1780 (3-3) 

(Formerly Studies in Neoclassical Literature) 

(Not offered 1966-67 ) 


261—62 
265-66 


279 


283-84 


29] 
295-96 


299-300 


* 71-72 


170 


171-72 


13-74 
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Studies in the Romantic Movement (3-3) Reesing 
(Not offered 1966-67) 


Studies in Victorian Literature (3—3) Columbus 
(Not offered 1966-67) 


Studies in 20th Century Literature (3-3) Linton 
Eliot and his contemporaries. (Not offered 1966-67) 


Research Methods and Bibliographical Materials (3) Broderick 
For description of course see American Literature 279, page 232. 
(Fall—evening ) 


Studies in the History of the British Drama Highfill, Crane 
and Theater (3-3) 
(First half: not offered 1966-67. Second half: spring—day.) 


Studies in Comic Literature (3) Crane 
(Fall—evening) 


Studies in the History of English Literary Criticism (3-3) 
(Not offered 1966-67) 


Thesis (3-3) The Staff 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 
FIRST GROUP 


Introduction to American Literature (3—3) Cole and Staff 


A historical survey. First half: from the beginnings to the Civil War. 
Second half: from the Civil War to the present. Prerequisite: English 
l or Ix. (Academic year—day and evening; summer 1966) 


SECOND GROUP * 


The American Short Story (3) Coberly 
The historical development of the short story in America. (Spring 
—day) 

Studies in American Literature (3-3) McCandlish 
Major factors in the national cultural tradition as shown by outstand- 
ing writers. Prerequisite: English 51-52 or 71-72. (Academic 


year—day and evening) 


Major American Poets (3-3) Ganz 


Advanced critical study of significant writers and movements. First 
half: from beginnings through 19th century. Second half: the 20th 
century. (Academic year—day; summer 1966) 


* All students enrolled in curricula leading to Bachelor's degrees in Columbian Col 
lege (who are required to take one year of English composition and one year of lit- 
erature in English, Classical Languages, French, German, Rusian or Slavic, or 
Spanish) will follow the sequence of English 1 or Lx, both semesters of one of the 
introductory literature courses, and Engl 4 

English 51-52, 71-72, 91-92, Classical Languages 71-72, French 51-52, German 
31-52, Russian 91-92 or Slavic 93-94, or Spanish 51-52 is prerequisite to all second 
Sroup courses except English 171-72 
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175-76 


71-18 


179-80 


194 


270 


271-72 


273-74 


271-18 


279 


280 


281-82 


285-86 


287-88 


The American Novel (3-3) 


American Drama (3-3) Schaefer, Cole 

J 
Historical and critical study of significant plays and forms First half: 
from beginnings to 1930. Second half: since 1930 ( Academit 


year—day; summer 1966) 

Coberly 
k 1 

Historical and critical study of significant novels First half: fron 

beginnings through 19th century. Second half: the 20th century. 

(Academic year—evening ) | 


Proseminar: Readings for American Thought Walker, Mondale 


and Civilization Majors (3—3) 


Conferences and group discussions (Academic year—day and ev 
ning) 
History as a Literary Art in the 19th Century in McCandli 
America (3) " 
Bancroft, Hildreth, Prescott, Motley, Parkman, Henry Adams, W% } 
row Wilson (Spring—day ) 
THIRD GROUP 
Ns! AL À ober) 
Seminar: the American Short Story (3) Cobe 
(Not offered 1966-67 ) 
P sdb soni à jalket 
Seminar: American Thought (3-3) wal , 
4 iter 
Intensive consideration of specific periods and themes, primarily pei 
ary, in the history of American civilization (Academic Y" 
evening ) 
+ H * . > > jam 
Studies in American Poetry (3—3) " 
(Not offered 1966-67) 
à Cober! 


Seminar: American Fiction (3—3) 
(Not offered 1966-67) 


adi i , eric 
Research Methods and Bibliographical Materials (3) prod " 
B 7 o£ 
To acquaint graduate students with the principal sources of biblio 
phy. and with typical problems in research (Fall—evening) k 
didis fiw erie 
Studies in American Transcendentalism (3) Brod 
(Spring—evening ) f 
talk? 
i Dio worm qup walk 
Reading Course in American Civilization (3—3) "m 


A consideration of the principal descriptive and interpret, rdis 
„ intero" 
dealing with American civilization, with emphasis on the In? 


67) 
plinary understanding of this subject. (Not offered 19667 sh 
s 
" * . " . . Pi v andi 
Seminar: American Colonial Literature (3) McC! 
(Academic year—evening ) Iv 
"aber! 
L . . » . . C obe 
Reading Course in American Fiction (3—3) whic 
j or 
A consideration of the literature and the critical materials y mi 


graduate students are responsible on comprehensive £ 
tions (Not offered 1966-67) | 


289-90 


168 
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Thesis (3-3) The Staff 


COURSE OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAM IN 
AMERICAN STUDIES—SUMMER 1966 


Recent English and American Literature (3) 
RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 
Classical Languages and Literatures 71-72 Greek and Roman 
Backgrounds in Literature (3-3) 
Education 136 Teaching English in Secondary Schools (3) 
History 71-72 The Development of the Civilization of the United 
States (3-3) 
History 151-52 English History (3-3) 
Philosophy 71 Philosophy and Literature (3) 
Philosophy 111-12 History of Philosophy (3-3) 
Philosophy 172 American Philosophy (3) 
Speech and Drama B-C American Speech for Foreign Students 
(3-3) 
Speech and Drama 102 Oral Interpretation of Literature (3) 
French 
See "Romance Languages and Literatures." 
Geography and Regional Science * 
Professors R.D. Campbell, Samuel Van Valkenburg (Visiting) 
Professorial Lecturer Solomon Chafkin 
Associate Professor J.T. Davis (Chairman) 
Assistant Professor A. R. Gassaway 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Geography (Departmental).—Pre- 
requisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 49, including Geogra- 
phy 51, 52, Geology 1-2, and Statistics 91 
Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 55-59, 
twenty-six semester hours of Geography beyond first-group courses, 
including Geography 103—4, 105-6, and 189-90, six hours from Group 
A and three hours from Group B. The remaining three hours to be 
taken from either Group A or Group B 
Group A: Geography 126, 127, 141—42, 145, 146. Group B: Geog- 
raphy 151, 153, 155, 156. 161. 164, 165, 166 
American Thought and Civilization 101 American Civilization is 
recommended as a senior-year elective for Geography majors 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Urban and Regional Development 
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51 


(Departmental).—Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 
49. including Geography 51, 52; Geology 1 2: and Statistics 91. 

Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 55-59, 
thirty-two semester hours of Geography beyond first-group course 
which must include Geography 103-4, 133, 134, 141-42, 173-74, am 
179-80. Required also are Political Science 104 and Statistics 11% 
It is recommended that electives be chosen from among the following 
courses: Sociology 126, 135, 147; Economics 162; Political Scienc? 
146; History 111-12; and Philosophy 121, 151 

American Thought and Civilization 101 American Civilization 
recommended as a senior-year elective for Urban and Regional pe 
velopment majors. 


is 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Regional Science (Departmental) 
Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 49, including 7 


ography 51, 52; Geology 1-2; Statistics 91; and Mathematics 21, ^ 
23, 24. " 

Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages ^c 
twenty-nine semester hours of Geography, which must include Fr 
raphy 103-4, 179-80, and twenty-one semester hours selected iced 


Geography 124, 125, 133, 134, 141-42, 173-74, 175-76 Req 
also are Statistics 117, 118, 157-58; Philosophy 121, 151; polite 
Science 104. 

American Thought and Civilization 101 American Civili 
recommended as a senior-year elective for Regional Science n 
ral requirement 


zation P 
najo™ 


Master of Arts in the field of Geography.—The gene 
pages 61-64, including Geography 201-2, 205-6, 299—300. 


, a a3 
Master of Arts in the field of Urban and Regional Developme’ 
The general requirements, pages 61-64, including Geography ^" 
233-34, 253-54, and 299—300. 


Doctor of Philosophy.—See pages 68-79. 
See pase 


Bachelor of Science in Geodetic and Cartographic Science. e 0 
C olleg 


238-39, “Courses Offered in Special Programs” and the 
General Studies Catalogue for complete details. 


. : hy ^ 
Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in GeograP 


Prerequisite: the Education curriculum, pages 51-52. d yistel 
Required: the Geography option and the professional coum 
on pages 94-95. 


FIRST GROUP St 
r e 
Introduction to Geography (3) Th ar 


i ; and 3 

A study of place attributes and characteristics, patterns and | "ma 
tions of physical and cultural earth features. (Fall—day; * 
evening; summer 1966) sol 
World Regions (3) 


3 < : s ve Lnd intet? t 
The analysis of world regional divisions, descriptions and 10% 7 he) 


tion of region complexes, evaluation of regional different a; pri 
affect the distribution and activities of man ( Fall—even! 

—4ay) 

SECOND GROUP 1 9 af | 


^ and 
Courses numbered 151, 153, 155, 156, 161, 164, 165, 166, Dt uctiof | 
geographic surveys of various regions and provide 


103-4 


105-6 


124 


125 


126 


127 


133 


139 
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REGIONAI 


more detailed study. Terrain features and climate and the nature and 
distribution of cultural phenomena are considered in a regional con 
text. Interrelationships among the various elements and nations are 
discussed and evaluated. 


Cartography (3-3) The Staff 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second 
half is completed. Principles of cartographic drafting, elementary map 
projections, map and graph planning design and construction, uses and 
interpretation of maps. Prerequisite: Geography 51 and 52. Labora- 
tory fee, $11 a semester. (Academic year—Saturday morning) 


Regional Climatology (3-3) The Staff 
Detailed survey of the climates of the world; their distribution and 
genesis and their impact on the economy, with special reference to the 
use of land. Prerequisite: Geography 51. (Academic year—eve- 
ning ) 


Land Capabilities (3) 

Analysis of location; physical characteristics and economic and social 
contexts as they contribute to land development potential. (Not 
offered 1966-67) 

Transportation Complexes (3) 


A study of transportation functions, principles governing the evolution 
of transportation systems, reciprocal relationships between transporta- 


tion systems and urban and regional development. (Spring—eve- 
ning) 
World Economies (3) Gassaway 


Basic principles of economic geography illustrated by reference to 
differing regional economies—pastoral, agricultural, industrial; pat- 


terns of world distribution. Prerequisite: Geography 51. (Fall 
day) 
World Population and Settlement (3) Gassaway 


Population composition, structures, and distribution; characteristic 
world settlement patterns in terms of population organization. As- 
sessment of factors contributing to population pressures, explosions 
and migrations, urban and rural settlement patterns and trends 
(Spring—day ) 


Regional Industrial Structures (3) 


The nature of the industrial complex, types and distribution of indus- 
try, principles of industrial and economic development planning. Pre 
requisite: Geography 126 (1966-67 and alternate years: spring 
day) 


Location of Industry (3) 


Structure and development of the major world industries, industrial 
location requirements, principles of industrial equilibrium. (1966 
67 and alternate years: fall—day) 


European Economic Blocs (3) Gassaway 


Principles of economic geography applied to the regional economies 
of Europe; European Economic Community, European Free Trade 
Association, and COMECON. (Spring—evening ) 
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141-42 


146 


147 


* 151 


* 


156 


* 161 


* 164 


* 


165 


* 166 


169 


173-74 


Urban Settlement (3—3) Davis 


Location, functions, and forms of cities; urban rural relationships; the 
urban hierarchy; urban problems and the history ot their develop- 
ment; the city of the future. (Academic year—4day ) 


Psychological Geography (3) Campbell 
; ; ' havior 
A study of differences in national character structures, modal behavio 
patterns and personality traits typical of various cultures, difficulties 
these differences present in interpersonal relations and intercultura 
communications. (Spring—4day) 
i - , `; ell 
World Political Geography (3) Campbe 


" ; a . its 
Types and distributions of political systems, the major political unit 


T ; ica 
and associations of the world, factors which affect relative politi¢ 
power, areas of conflict and arbitration. (Fall—day ) 

zin á x ; away 
Political Geography: Mediterranean Basin (3) Gassaw® 


i i 4 affect 
Characteristics of political systems and entities. Factors w hich Y 
relative political power, areas of conflict, and arbitration; political eo 
other associations with non-Mediterranean areas. (Summer 1 
United States (3) 
(Fall—day) 


Western Europe (3) 
(Spring—4day) 


Africa (3) Gassaw4) 
(Fall—day) 
The Middle East (3) Van Valkenbul® 


(Spring—day ) 


Latin America (3) 
(Spring—day ) 


yeh avis 
Communist China (3) D 
(Not offered 1966-67) 
Eastern and Southeastern Asia (3) 

(Not offered 1966-67) 

y 

EPERE, tern + aes? 
The Soviet Union (3) Gat 
(1966-67 and alternate years: spring—day ) 
Field Trip Abroad (6) 

(Not offered 1966-67) , 
d : pav? 
City Planning (3-3) ping 
: > " : an 
Optimum designs for future cities, theory and techniques of PI nint 

action and implementation, information systems for city 

- te m 
* Regional Survey. Prerequisite: Geography 51. For students partic ularly conois, 
in the study of specific regions, regional courses in the departments o! cono 


History, and Political Science are strongly recommended, for exam 3 64, Hine 
185-86, Economic History and Problems of Latin America; History 
of Latin America; and Political Science 177, Recent Trends in Latin ^ 
tics and Government. 


16 
Amet™ 


175-76 


179-80 


189-90 


199—200 


201-2 


205-6 
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methods of analysis of urban data, the design of proposed urban de- 
velopment and renewal. May be taken for graduate credit with the 
approval of the instructor. (1967-68 and alternate years) 


Regional Planning (3-3) ` Campbell 
Regional systems and subsystems, regional structures and functions, 
regional analysis, regional information systems, methods of economic 
and social planning, design of plans, government and implementation 
May be taken for graduate credit with the approval of the instructor. 
(Not offered 1966-67) 


Readings in Urban and Regional Development (1—1) Davis 
(Not offered 1966-67) 


Readings in Geography (1-1) Gassaway 


(Academic year—as arranged) 


Theory of Regions (3—3) 


Area synthesis; comparison of the constructs region, system, and field: 
delineation, measurement, and analysis. (Not offered 1966-67) 


THIRD GROUP * 


Seminar: History and Philosophy of Geography (3-3) 

A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half 
is completed. A study of the development of geographic thought and 
an attempt to develop a useful, contemporary philosophy of geogra- 
phy. (1966-67 and alternate years: academic year—evening) 


Area Data Collection and Analysis (3—3) Davis 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half 
is completed. Lecture (1 hour), laboratory and field (3 hours). 
Sources of regional information, methods and systems of data collec- 
tion, quantitative and qualitative methods of analysis, systems of syn- 
thesis. Prerequisite: Statistics 91. (Academic year—evening ) 


Seminar: Regional and Urban Planning (3-3) 


A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half 
Is completed. Analysis of the planning function, major problems con- 
fronting the planner, contemporary status of planning—its areas of 
success and failure. (1966-67 and alternate years: academic year 
—evening ) 


Seminar: Place and Culture (3-3) Campbell 
A study of the culture traits which characterize various ethnic groups 
and differentiate people-place associations. (Academic year—eve- 
ning) 

Seminar: Problems of Developing Nations (3-3) Chafkin 


Traditional societies and their disruption; modernization, social change, 
and economic development; problems of urban and regional planning; 
foreign aid programs. (Academic year—evening) 

Seminar: Geography of the Soviet Union (3) Baclawski 
A detailed study of the area, including physical features, economic 


* Senior major or graduate status is required in all third-group courses. 
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266 


295-96 


299—300 


51 

52 

115-16 
124 
125 


1 

11 

12 

13 
17-18 
110 
111 
155 
156 
160 
197-98 
201 
202 
203 
205 


geography, natural and energy resources, and industries. A -— 
sion of the latest Soviet projects, of the Soviet transportation syste : 
of agriculture, and of multinational population trends, with empha 
on population patterns along borderlands, especially the Sino-Sov 
border (Fall—evening ) 


Seminar: Geography of China (3) E 
A study of the physical and economic geography of the country, ue 
cluding discussion of China's emerging industries, energy resou E 
transportation system. Special emphasis will be given to the P 
tion "explosion"—its distribution and significance. E mphasis - 
regional geography, particularly on regions along the Sino-Soviet 
der, Manchuria, libet, Mongolia, Inner Mongolia, and Sinkiang. 
(Spring—evening ) 


The Stall 
Research (3-3) The 
(Academic year—as arranged) 


The Stall 
Thesis (3-3) The 


COURSES OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAM 


Taiversily 
In addition to the regular courses announced above, the Univer 
offers the following courses for students undertaking work towa! i 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Geodetic and Cartographic soa 
which is administered by the College of General Studies. For info 
tion concerning the degree see the brochure on the subject. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Introduction to Geography (3) 
World Regions (3) 

Physical Geography (3-3) 
Land Capabilities (3) 
Transportation Complexes (3) 


GEODETIC AND CARTOGRAPHIC SCIENCE 


Map Reading and Photointerpretation (3) 
Elementary Cartography (2) 

Plane Surveying (3) 

Higher Surveying (3) 

Elementary Photogrammetry (3-3) 

Map Projections (2) rs 
Cartographic Techniques and Map Reproduction ( 2) 
Elementary Geodesy (3) 

Geodetic Astronomy (3) 

Theory of Errors and Geodetic Adjustments (3) 
Proseminar in Geodesy, Photogrammetry, and Carto 
Electronic Surveying (3) 

Physical Geodesy (3) 

Advanced Geometic Geodesy (3) 

Analytical Photogrammetry (3) 


3) 
graphy (^ 


101-2 
109 
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OCEANOGRAPHY 


Introductory Oceanography (3-3) 


Tides (3) 


Geology * 


Professors Geza Teleki (Chairman), G.V. Carroll 

Adjunct Professors J.W. Pierce, E.G. Kauffman, Charles Milton 

Professorial Lecturers H.T. Evans, Jr., 1.G. Sohn, Nicholas Hotton 

Associate Professors L.B. Platt, F.R. Siegel 

Associate Professorial Lecturers Daniel Appleman, J.T. Dutro, 
Jr., W.E. Maloney, P.M. Kier 

Instructor George Rabchevsky 

Instructors (part-time) Frederick Collier, D.H. Massie 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Geology (De- 
partmental).—Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters or the Science cur- 
riculum, respectively, pages 49-50. The following first-group courses 
must be included: Geology 1-2, 14; Chemistry 11-12; Physics 1-2; 
Mathematics 21 (for the degree of Bachelor of Arts), Mathematics 
22, or Statistics 91 (for the degree of Bachelor of Science ). 

Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 55-59, 
twenty-four semester hours in Geology beyond first-group courses for 
the Bachelor of Arts degree; thirty, for the Bachelor of Science degree. 
The work of the junior and senior years must be approved by the De- 
partment. Two foreign languages are recommended for students plan- 
ning to do graduate work. Philosophy 121 and 151 are recommended 
as senior-year electives. 

Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Geology.—Prereq- 
uisite: the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science, respec- 
tively, with a major in Geology from this University, or the equivalent 

Required: the general requirements, pages 61—64, including Mathe- 
matics 22 or Statistics 91, or the equivalent, for the degree of Master 
of Science only. Candidates must pass the Master's Examination 
(page 64) before registration for the second half of the thesis work. 
A reading knowledge examination in French, German, or Russian must 
be passed before the second half of the work is started. 


Master of Science in the field of Geochemistry (an interdepartmental 
degree offered by the departments of Geology and Chemistry).—Pre- 
requisite: the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science, re- 
spectively, with a major in Geology or in Chemistry from this Uni- 
versity, or the equivalent 

Required: the general requirements, pages 61—64, including Chem- 
istry 111, 112; Geology 141, 241, 249-50, and Geology 245 or Chem- 
istry 213. The Master's Examination, page 64, must be taken before 
registration for the second half of the thesis work. A reading knowl- 
edge examination in German or Russian must be passed before the 
second half of the work is started 


Doctor of Philosophy.—See pages 68-79. 
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14 


101 


103 


111-12 


115 
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Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Earth Sciences. 
Prerequisite: the Education curriculum, pages 51 52 
Required: the Earth Sciences option and the professional course 

listed on pages 94-95. 


FIRST GROUP 
Introductory Geology (3-3) The Staff 


: vey 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field trip (2% hours). A sur 7 
vy fee a se 

course covering the principles of geology. Laboratory fee, $10 a 


mester. (Academic year—day; summer 1966) 
: i "arroll 
Elementary Mineralogy (3) Carr 
(Summer 1966) 

Carroll 


General Petrology (4) 


d arrascopit 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field trip (5 hours). MacroscoP 
) P 


a ation 
study of rocks. Prerequisite: Geology 1-2 (concurrent registrat 
for Geology 2 is accepted). Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring—4d2) 
SECOND GROUP 

. . . " Te ek! 
History of Geological Sciences (3) n jl 
ads 3 E pice 
The development of geological thought and the history of geolog!“ 
and related sciences (Fall—day) 

ee m elek! 
Development of Scientific Thought (3) Te 
(Summer 1966) 

a sarroll 

Mineralogy (4-4) “ If 
, 1 ‘ - hà 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second cirsl 


has been completed. Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (5 hours): min 
half: morphological crystallography, paragenetic and systemat? eret 
eralogy. Second half: optical and petrographic mineralogy. fè 
uisite: Geology 14 for geology majors, permission of the Aca 
for other science students. Laboratory fee, $10 a semester. 
demic year—day ) 


4 eroll 
arro 
Petrography (4) p of 
1 use 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (5 hours). Study of rocks PY jos! 
»colof 
the polarizing microscope. Prerequisite: Chemistry 11-14, 
111-12. Laboratory fee, $10. (Fall—day ) t 
plat 
Structural Geology (3) , Ge 
arrange 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours), field trips as arran ctore 
: ' the r ; 
netic interpretation of geologic formations on basis of the : e: quisi" 
: “re 
with emphasis on applications to geologic field work. Pre 
Geology 1-2. Laboratory fee, $5. ( Fall—day ) 
‘orc? 
* " Pier 
Marine Geology (3) rine 
. , ¡bma 
Lecture and map work. Principles of oc eanography and ud sedi 
ure, 
geology; geology of the deep sea; topography, crustal struct get jos) 
mentary processes, and marine environment Prerequisite p bs pe 
majors: Geology 1-2; for students in fields other than p 


mission of the instructor. ( Fall—day. ) 


128 


141 


151-52 


154 


157 


163 


166 


172 


173 


181 
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Geomorphology (4) Teleki 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours), field trips as arranged. Na- 
ture and evolution of earth forms, interpretation of maps and aerial 
photographs. Prerequisite: Geology 1-2. (Spring—day ) 

Introductory Geochemistry (3) Siegel 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory as arranged. Principles and theories 
on the abundance, relationships, and distribution of the elements in 


the various rock and mineral species. Prerequisite: Chemistry 11-12, 
Geology 115 or permission of instructor, Mathematics 21, Physics 1-2. 
Laboratory fee, $10. (Fall—day) 

Invertebrate Paleontology (3-3) Kauffman 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours), field trips as arranged. Clas- 
sification and evolution of fossil invertebrates, paleoecology of in- 
vertebrate organisms. Prerequisite: Geology 1-2. Laboratory fee, 


$10 a semester. (Academic year—evening ) 
Vertebrate Paleontology (3) Hotton 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory or field as arranged. General features 
of vertebrate morphology and evolution as illustrated by the fossil 
record; problems of paleoecology and adaptation, where appropriate. 
(Fall—evening ) 


Methods in Paleontology (3) Sohn 


An introduction to the principles and techniques of paleontological 
research, including the rules of zoological nomenclature. Prerequisite: 
Geology 151-52. (1967—68 and alternate years) 


Sedimentation (4) Pierce 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Principles of sedimentation, 
analysis and interpretation of sedimentary processes and environment, 
laboratory experiments in the properties of sedimentary particles. 


Laboratory fee, $15. (1967-68 and alternate years) 

Principles of Stratigraphy (4) The Staff 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to physical 
and biological stratigraphy. Prerequisite: Geology 163. (Spring— 
day) 

Regional Geology of North America (3) Platt 
Lecture, research, and discussion of a major geologic or physiographic 
region of North America. Prerequisite: Geology 122. (Spring 
day) 

Regional Geology (3) The Staff 


Lecture (3 hours), recitation (1 hour). Lecture and map work on 
the regional distribution of geological formations and structures. Pre- 
requisite: Geology 1-2, 122, or permission of the instructor. 
(Spring—day ) 


Oceanography I (3) Maloney 


Chemical and physical properties of sea water, movements of water 
masses, meteorological interrelations, ecology of marine plants and 
animals. Prerequisite: Mathematics 23 or the equivalent, or permis- 
sion of the instructor. (Fall—evening) 
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N 


191 


192 


202 


N 
-— 
N 


218 


223 


Oceanography II (3) Maloney 
Boundary processes and interactions between sea water and the at- 
mosphere, principles of dynamics and their application to motion and 
distribution of variables, acoustics of water masses, review of recent 
literature and problems.  Prerequisite: Geology 181 (Spring 
evening) 


Laboratory Techniques I (2) Massie 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (2 hours). An introduction to photo- 
graphic procedures and techniques. Laboratory fee, $15. ( Fall— 
Saturday morning) 


Laboratory Techniques II (2) Collie! 


Š - 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (3 hours). An introduction to labor 


tory machinery and techniques, preparation of thin sections, pin 
and polishing techniques, fossil preparation, organization and handli 


< a T" , d g) 
of collections. Laboratory fee, $15. (Spring—Saturday morning 


THIRD GROUP 
à : ‘erce 
Geometrics (3) piere 


«ag 10 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory as arranged. Application of statistic 


athemal- 
geological and paleontological problems, quantitative and FI in 
ical approach. Prerequisite: Mathematics 23 or permission of the 
structor. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring—day ) 
The stall 


Seminar in Geology (3-3) 


d ce 
Special topics. Does not repeat itself and may be repeated in SU* 
sive years. (Academic year—as arranged ) 
5 : pman 
X-ray Crystallography (3) Apple 
: i pre 
The structure of crystals as determined by the X-ray method 
requisite: Geology 111-12, Mathematics 23. Laboratory fee, $ 
(Fall—evening ) 

Evan 


Crystal Chemistry (3) 


ot 
`~ m a role 
Chemistry of the solid state. Bounding coordination and the En 
crystalline structure in chemistry and mineralogy. (Spring 
ning) aff 
TT he Sti 
Sedimentary Petrography (4) b hen 
ig [v 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). The mineralogy MÀ 
istry of sediments and sedimentary rocks; identification, e mic 
and classification of sedimentary rocks with megascopic an TIE 2, 
scopic methods. Prerequisite: Chemistry 11 12; Geology 
163. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring—day ) T 
"arro 
TA Cam 
Seminar: Igneous and Metamorphic Petrology (2) pre 


„redit. 
Independent topics each semester. Can be repeated for cre 


requisite: Geology 115 (Spring—evening ) 


platt 
Experimental and Theoretical Deformation (3) tion of 
aforma 
Lectures and field trips as arranged Experimental defc eformal 


d , 
natural materials and theoretical analysis of the natura), or perm" 
" 21 , 
of rocks. Prerequisite: Geology 122; Mathematics 43, ^ 


sion of instructor. (Fall—evening ) 


224 


242 


246 


249-50 


257-58 


43 
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Advanced Structural Geology (3) latt 
Methods of study and the hypotheses of the genesis of structurally 
complex rocks. Problems of orogeny Prerequisite: Geology 122 
and 172 or 173 (Spring—day) 

Coastal Morphology (3) Teleki 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Morphological analysis of 


the features and processes of coastal zones. Survey of the coastal 
zone types of the world. Prerequisite: Geology 128. (1967-68 and 


alternate years) 


Geochemistry (3) Siegel 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory as arranged. Chemical composition and 
physical properties of sea water, chemical composition and altera- 


tions of marine sediments, thermodynamics and biochemical activity 
in oceans. Methods of analysis and problems of measuring. Prereq 


uisite: Geology 141, Mathematics 22, Physics 51-52. Chemistry 22 
is desirable. Laboratory fee, $18 (Spring—day ) 
Experimental Geochemistry (3) The Staff 


Recent advances in geochemistry, instrumental methods and their ap- 
plication. Special topics. Does not repeat itself and can be repeated 
for credit. Prerequisite: Chemistry 111, 112; Geology 141 (1967 
68 and alternate years) 


Thermodynamics for the Geologist (2) The Staff 


The nature and definition of thermodynamics and the meaning of 
chemical equilibrium Methods of graphical portrayal, significance 
and calculation in equilibrial relations and systems. Prerequisite: Ge- 
ology 141, Mathematics 22. Mathematics 23 and Physics 51-52 are 
desirable (Fall—evening ) 


Physical Chemistry in Relation to Geologic Problems The Staff 
(2) 

The origin of the atmosphere, equilibria in sea water, diagenesis, 
equilibrium in metamorphic rocks, composition and temperature-pres- 
sure relations in ore solutions, and the mechanism of ore formation; 
thermodynamics of magma. Prerequisite: Geology 245 (Spring 

evening ) 

Seminar: Geochemistry (2-2) Siegel 
Independent topics each semester. Can be elected for either semester 


Does not repeat itself and can be repeated for credit (Academic 
year—as arranged) 


Micropaleontology (4—4) Sohn 


A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half 
is completed. Lecture (2 hours), laboratory as arranged. Identifica- 
tion with binocular microscope of Ostracoda and other fossil micro- 
Organisms. Micropaleontological techniques, paleontological research 
methods, taxonomy, and paleoecology. Laboratory fee, $12 a semes 


ter (Academic year—evening ) 
Seminar: Paleontology and Paleoecology (3-3) The Staff 


Independent topics cach semester. Can be elected for either semester 
Does not repeat itself and can be repeated for credit. ( Academic 
year—as arranged ) 
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267-68 


295-96 


299—300 


Seminar: Stratigraphy (3-3) The Staff 
Independent topics each semester. Can be elected for either semester. 
Does not repeat itself and can be repeated for credit ( Academic 
year—as arranged ) 


Research (arr.) The Staff 


Research on problems approved by the Staff. Open to qualified st 
dents with advanced training. Laboratory fee, $6 a semester hour. 
(Academic year—as arranged ) 


Thesis (3-3) The Staff 


(Academic year—as arranged ) 


Germanic Languages and Literatures * 


Professors YW.K. Legner (Chairman), J.C. King 
Associate Professor Klaus Thoenelt 

Assistant Professor Carl Steiner 

Instructor Marlyn Korin 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Germanic Languages and Literature 
(Departmental).—Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, pag 
49, including German 9-10 and 51-52 
Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 
minimum of twenty semester hours in German courses above 
group, including German 179-80; reasonable proficiency 
and writing German; History 39-40 or the equivalent; six sem 
hours in Philosophy selected with the approval of the adviser 
in German are strongly advised to study French 
Master of Arts in Germanic Languages and Literatures Prerequisiti 
a Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in Germanic Languages a 
Literatures from this University, or the equivalent ad 
Required: the general requirements, pages 61-64, including à T€. 
ing knowledge of French and a thesis in the field of German litera 
or linguistics 


å egret 
Master of Arts in the field of Linguistics (an interdepartmental -— 


offered by the departments of Germanic Languages and Litera” Pin- 
Romance Languages and Literatures, and Slavic and Oriental ree 
guages and Literatures).—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts deg : 
preferably with a major in French, German, Russian, OT Spanis by 
this University, or the equivalent, and the approval of candidacy ™ 
the Committee on Linguistic Study. : thesis 


and twenty-four semester hours of second- and third-groUP ~ ect 
selected in consultation with the chairman of the departme ngui* 
ing the Master's program and approved by the Committee 0n L 

tic Study. The candidate's program will normally be selectes 
courses in Anthropology, Chinese, English, French, Generat 
in Romance Languages and Literatures, German, Mathematics, 
ophy, Psychology, Slavic, Spanish, and Speech listed on pages - 


* Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1965-66 
f On sabbatical leave fall semester 1965-66 


* 9-10 


11 


47 


49 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATI 


Doctor of Philosophy.—See pages 68-79. 


Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in German.— 
Prerequisite: the Education curriculum, pages 51-52 

Required: the German option and the professional courses listed on 
pages 94—95, 


FIRST GROUP 


First-year German (3-3) The Staff 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half 
is completed. The essentials of German grammar; translation of easy 
prose. Three classroom periods a week plus one period of aural-oral 
practice in electronic language workshop. Workshop fee, $17.50 a 
semester (First half: fall—day and evening; spring—day; summer 
1966. Second half: fall—day; spring—day and evening; summer 
1966.) 


Second-year German (3—3) The Staff 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half 
is completed. Selections from modern German prose; continuation 
and review of grammar. Three classroom periods a week plus one 
period of aural-oral practice in electronic language workshop. Work- 


shop fee, $17.50 a semester. Prerequisite: German 1-2 or two years 
of high school German. (First half: fall—day and evening; spring 


day; summer 1966. Second half: fall—day; spring—day and eve 
ning; summer—1 966.) 


German Conversation and Composition (3—3) Steiner 
(Academic year—4day ) 


Conversational and Written German (3) Steiner 
(Summer 1966—offered in Special Program in Germany) 


Beginning German for Reading Examination The Staff 
Candidates (0) 

Specifically for graduate students with little or no German, who are 
preparing for reading examinations. No academic credit. Tuition fee, 
$162. (Fall and spring—evening; summer 1966) 


German Readings for Nonmajor Students (3) The Staff 
Primarily for graduate students preparing for reading examinations. 
Undergraduates admitted with permission of the instructor. No aca- 
demic credit for graduate students. Prerequisite: German 4 or 47, 


or the equivalent. (Fall and spring—evening; summer 1966) 
Introduction to German Literature (3-3) Seeger? 
Prerequisite: German 4 or the equivalent. (Academic year—day ) 
German Cultural Heritage (3) Steiner 


(Summer 1966—offered in Special Language Program in Germany) 


* With the permission of the instructor, German 9-10 or 51-52 may be undertaken 
concurrently with German 4. 


t Appointment effective September 1966. 
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N 
- 


SECOND GROUP 


1 


Goethe’s “Faust”—Parts I and II (3-3) Legner 
(1966-67 and alternate years: academic year—day ) 


German Literature of the 18th Century (3-3) Thoenelt 


Enlightenment, Storm and Stress, Classicism (1967-68 and alter- 
nate years) 


Lj " 1 1 4 g 
German Literature of the 19th Century (3-3) King 
Romanticism, Biedermeier, Young Germany, Realism. (1967-68 
and alternate years ) 

` r* 

German Literature of the 20th Century (3-3) Seeger 
(1966-67 and alternate years: academic year—evening ) 
Advanced Composition for Undergraduate and King, Legne 
Graduate Majors (1—1) 
(Academic year—day ) 
THIRD GROUP 

i . " . „gne! 
Middle High German (3-3) Leg! 
(1967-68 and alternate years) 

* " »gnet 
Gothic (3-3) Legn 
Introduction to the comparative study of Germanic Languages. 
(Not offered 1966-67) 

: , s cing 
Old High German (3-3) » 
(1966-67 and alternate years: academic year—evening) 

. Allee 
Old Norse (3-3) A 
(1967-68 and alternate years) 

Ter n b " cing 
Linguistic Analysis of Modern German (3-3) " 
Treatment of phonetics, phonemics, morphology, and syntax. 
(Not offered 1966-67) 

vm E ond ring, Allee 
Seminar: Linguistics (3—3) King, 
Bibliography, methodology, readings, and research problems. 
(1968-69 and every third year) 

: a ^ 3 a ne King 
Sanskrit—Introduction to Indo-European Linguistics (3- 3) J 

4 vel 
Old Indic language and literature. (1967-68 and every third ) 
21 

: : : : egne 
German Literature of the 15th and 16th Centuries (3) Leg 5 
, e " ' um: 
Transition from chivalric to bourgeois literature. The eras of Ho 
ism and the Reformation as reflected in the principal literary 
(1966-67 and alternate years: fall—day ) 

er 

‘ k ; ý e enc 

German Literature of the 17th Century (3) I "uh 


ciosily- 
Imitation of foreign models Ihe literary societies. Precios 


ter 
7 ad al 
beginnings of realism in the novel. Pietism. (1966-67 al 


nate years: spring—day) 


* Appointment effective September 1966 


231-32 


241-42 


271-72 


299-300 
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German Classicism (3-3) Thoenelt 
An advanced study and critique of the classical literature of the 
Goethe era. Prerequisite: German 131-32 or the equivalent. 
(1966-67 and alternate years: academic year—evening ) 

Seminar: German Romanticism (3—3) Thoenelt 
Treatment of individual writers, groups, motifs, and tendencies. 
(Not offered 1966-67) 


Seminar: Studies in 20th Century German Seeger* 
Literature (3-3) 
Special projects in fiction, drama, poetry, and criticism. (1967-68 


and alternate years) 


Seminar: German Literature (3—3) The Staff 


Bibliography, methodology, readings, and research problems. 
(Not offered 1966-67) 


Thesis (3-3) The Staff 
Required of all candidates for the Master's degree in German. 
(Academic year—as arranged ) 


Government and Business + 

Professors J.L. Jessup, J.C, Dockeray (Chairman), D.S. Brown, 
F.H. Gibbs, tG.C. Jacobus, R.B. Eastin, R.F. Ericson, G.L. 
Lippitt, Edwin Lewis, $Waldo Sommers, K.E. Stromsem, Leon 
Gintzig, C.E. Bradley (Research), S.M. Rosen (Visiting), J.W. 
Coughlan, Julian Kulski 

Professorial Lecturers S.N. Alexander, J.L. Buckler, C.W. Clew- 
low, L.C. Collins, Frank Higginbotham, C.E. Houston, Robert 
Kaye, J.L. Krieger, K.F. McClure, Edward McCrensky, J.P. 
Murphy, F.I. Shaffner, Clark Simpson, I.E. Steele, J.N. Stone- 
sifer, Clark Tibbitts, W.G. Torpey, C.E. Goode, M.H. Schwartz, 
Tom Kouzes, C.U. Letourneau, Ben Posner, M.J. Taves 

Associate Professors F.C. Kurtz, D.R. Cloutier, J.G. Brown, E.W. 
Camp, J.H. Walters, Jr., J.F. McCarthy, Jr., P.R. Huntley 

Associate Professorial Lecturers C.M. Campbell, O.C. Disler, J.F. 
Doubleday, George Idelson, V.B. Lewis, J.A. Morrow, Ross 
Pollock, John Provan, W.W. Brownholtz, E.E. Pontius, Jerome 
Bracken, Norman Beckman, K.M. Sowers, R.R. Temple 

Assistant Professors H.R. Page, G.F. Conner, M.G. Gallagher, 
D.M. Cook, P.D. Grub, Rosemary Capusan, R.A, Barrett, 
Chei-Min Paik, Robert Hartley, John Rizzo, M.R. Skigen, 
R.F. Jacobsen 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers R.J. Bond, C.J. Brinkman, F.X. 
McKenna, J.F. Regan, D.E. Russell, L.E. This, J.E. Daly, Jr., 


* Appointment effective September 1966 

t Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1965-6. 
1 On leave of absence fall semester 1965-66 

$ On sabbatical leave 1965-66. 
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| 101 


Richard Foster, Aladino Gavazzi, O.B. Martinson, Jr., R.W. 
Perkins, J.A. Schaffer, Marjorie Quandt, W.E. McConville, 
G.R. Allen, Jr., J.H. Carrington, H.C. Demoody, F.J Girard, 
D.G. Phillips, D.J. Weidman, W.G. Wells, Jr., W.A Parker 
Instructor J.R. Roman, Jr. 
Instructors (part-time) Charles Eskew, M.M. Dietch, Jr. 


Associate in Arts (two-year terminal curriculum in Accounting) For 


curriculum see page 54. 


Bachelor of Arts in Government in the field of Public Affairs See 


pages 109-12 and 121-22. 

> » or 
Bachelor of Business Administration with a major in Accounting * 
Business Administration —See pages 109-18 


Master of Arts in Government in the fields of Public Administration 
Public Affairs, Personnel Administration, or Urban and Re gional 
Planning.—See pages 122-23, 124-26, 132-33, 135 

Master of Business Administration in the fields of Accounting, Bus" 
ness Administration, Health Care Administration, or Pé rsonnel Ad- 
ministration.—See pages 122-23, 124-31. 


Pe 
Master of Public Administration in the fields of Public tdmin 

Irba' 
tion, Health Care Administration, Personnel Administration, or Ur 12 
and Regional Planning.—See pages 122-23, 123-24, 124-26, 131-3 


s oe à — i . 5-36. 
Graduate Certificate in Health Care Administration.—See pages 13- 


| 
Doctor of Business Administration or Doctor of Public Administratio? 
—See pages 137-39. 

ACCOUNTING 

FIRST GROUP 


Tha Ñ aff 
Introductory Accounting (3-3) The 5! 


s -eparatioft 

First half: basic principles underlying accounting records, pepe ro 
of the work sheet and financial statements, accounting for sing por 
corp?" 


prietorships and partnerships. Second half; accounting for | 
tions and introduction to cost accounting, analysis of financia’ 7, 
ments, and valuation and amortization problems Prerequisite t9 $ 
counting 2: Accounting 1 or permission of the instructor 
half: fall and spring—day and evening; summer 1966. Sé 


fall and spring—day and evening; summer 1966.) 


SECOND GROUP 


i , Staf 
Cost Accounting (3) The ps 
tment of u^ 
€ 
e rnretation 
ems of cost control and determination; analysis and interpre! ,: AC 
Prerequisite 


Theory and purposes of industrial cost accounting; trea 


cost data; job, process, and standard cost systems 


counting 1-2 (Fall—day and evening) 


111 


132 


141 


144 


161 


162 


GOVERNMENT 


Financial Statement Analysis (3) 


Methods and 


stockholders, and creditors; influence of price level changes on ac- 
counting data; determination and interpretation of trends and ratios 
Accounting 
(Spring—evening ) 


Prerequisite: 


Survey of Accounting (3) 
An introduction to the basic principles underlying financial statements 
and records with emphasis on the use of accounting information in 
Study of theory, terminology, cost account 
Not open for credit to Ac- 
and evening; summer 


the management process. 
ing, and interpretation of financial data 
counting majors. 


1966) 


techniques of preparing, analyzing, and 
financial statements for the guidance of operating executives, directors, 


or permission 


and spring—day 


Intermediate Accounting (3—3) 


First half: valuation and amortization problems of current assets, long- 
term investments, tangible fixed assets, intangible assets, and deferred 
charges; accounting for current, noncurrent, contingent, and estimated 
liabilities. Prerequisite to 121: Accounting 


instructor. 


operation, and 
principles of consignment and installment sales. 
Accounting 121 or permission of the instructor 


of 


dissolution 


day and evening; summer 1966) 


Accounting Theory (3) 
Development of basic accounting principles and concepts with a re- 
view of some of the major contributions to accounting literature and 
with special reference to current thought as reflected in the pronounce- 
ments of the leading professional and research associations 
uisite: 6 hours of accounting 


(Spring—day ) 


Governmental Accounting (3) 


Problems relating to governmental appropriation accounts, encum- 


brances, and fund accounting. Emphasis on municipal and state gov- 


BUSINESS 


Skigen 


the instructor. 


Gallagher, Skigen 


Kurtz, Simpson 


or permission of the 
Second half: accounting for the organization, financing, 
corporations 


partnerships; 
Prerequisite to 


(Academic year 


Coughlan, Skigen 


Lewis 


ernment accounting with an introduction to federal accounting 


requisite: Accounting 1 


evening ) 


Federal Accounting (3) 
Accounting procedures in the Federal Government, with emphasis on 
agency level accounts, implementation of accrued expenditure legisla- 
tion, and accounting support for cost-based budgets. 
United States Treasury; current concepts of allotment, obligation, and 
disbursement accounting and reporting. Prerequisite 


or permission of the instructor. 


or permission of the instructor. (Spring 


Income Tax Accounting (3) 


Problems involved in the federal income taxation of individuals and 
between tax accounting and financial 
Prerequisite: 


corporations, 


Federal Tax Practice (3) 


Tax planning and research, including the tax treatment of partner- 


differences 
counting, social 
(Fall—day and evening) 


taxes. 


Lewis 


evening ) 


Gallagher 


Accounting 1-2 


Gallagher 


interpreting 


Prereq- 


(Fall— 


Accounts 


Accounting 141 


171 


172 


181 


191 


193 


196 
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ships, estates, trusts, foreign income, and gifts; use of the tax serv- 
ices; assessment, collection, and refund procedures. Prerequisite: AC 
counting 161 or permission of the instructor. (Spring—day ) 


Auditing (3) Kurtz 


Duties and responsibilities of auditors: principles and procedures of 
making audits, techniques of verifying each financial statement item 
preparation of audit working papers and reports. Prerequisite: Ac 
counting 121-22. (Fall—evening ) 


Auditing Practice (3) Kurtz 


A critical study of the standards of audit reporting; an advanced study 
of certain auditing procedural problems; and a study of current au 
diting topics to include the application of statistical sampling tec 


niques to auditing, auditing electronic systems, and management à 
visory services. Prerequisite: Accounting 171 or permission of the 
instructor. (Spring—evening) 

Lewis 


Accounting Systems (3) 


Theory : 4 ns 
Theory and procedure of designing and installing accounting syste 


é vti , data- 
for collecting, recording, analyzing, and presenting accounting - 
Prerequisite: Accounting 101, 121-22, and 171, or permission of t 
instructor. (Fall—evening ) 
Advanced Accounting (3) Skige? 
3 : da 
Consolidated statements, statement of affairs, realization and liquid? 
tion reports, and estate and trust accounting. Prerequisite: Accou 
ing 121-22. (Fall—evening; summer 1966) 

: : ; clef 
Business Budgeting (3) Lewis, Buckle 


Principles, techniques, and procedures involved in the developmen! 
installation, and operation of a system of budgetary control to à! 
the management of commercial and industrial organizations- of 
a Accounting 1-2. (Fall—day; spring—evening: summ 
966) 


Management Decisions and Accounting (3) Coughlan, 


An analysis of the information required by management i an 
capital budgeting, inventory management, and other decisions, 9 | to 
investigation of the past and prospective ability of the accountam - 
provide that information. Consideration will be given to the * ad 


: . 0 
flow and probability data needed by modern management and ! 
vanced cost accounting systems. Prerequisite: Accounting o> 
(Spring—evening ) 
THIRD GROUP 
IT 
: : " or, SKIB“ 
Survey of Managerial Accounting (3) Gallagher S ^ 
I i . s dni n 
Nature, preparation, analysis, and interpretation of account ac 
ports; study of cost accounting, business budgeting, and inte ent 
£ ! m 


a i - ana 
counting controls with emphasis on their use in the manne the 
process. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2 or 115 or permissio 
instructor. (Fall and spring—evening ) Jan 
a 
ch us Sough 
Contemporary Accounting Theory (3) cv nm 


soe CO 
: ; ries * 
Advanced accounting principles and concepts and recent theo 


241 


246 


275 


276 


292 


295-96 


297-98 


299 


300 
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cerned with the valuation and amortization of assets and determina 
tion of income. Admission by permission of the instructor. Pre 
requisite: 6 semester hours of Accounting (Not offered 1966-67) 


Accounting and Related Disciplines (3) Coughlan 
A study of the relationship between accounting and such related disci 
plines as economics, statistical theory, and operations research with 
emphasis on what the accountant has to offer to these allied fields and 
to the new ideas and new requirements which these fields may offer 
to or impose upon aceounting. Prerequisite: 6 semester hours of ac 
counting. (Fall——evening ) 


Governmental Accounting and Budgeting Problems (3) Lewis 


Advanced principles and practices in federal accounting; relationship 
to general policy and administration. Prerequisite: Accounting 144 
or permission of the instructor. (Not offered 1966-67 ) 


Internal Control and Auditing (3) Coughlan, Kurtz 


Internal accounting controls; review and appraisal of accounting sys 
tems, procedures, and managerial policies with respect to their effec 
tiveness and profitableness. Emphasis on the use of internal control 
and auditing as an aid to management. Prerequisite: Accounting 171 
or permission of the instructor. (Not offered 1966-67) 


Management Planning and Control (3) Paik 


Theories and techniques of cost accounting and budgetary planning 
and control; study of problems arising from application of these the 
ories and techniques to real-world management situations. Empha- 
sized topics: the relation of planning and control systems to corpo 
rate and departmental objectives; control of decentralized organiza- 
tion, profit centers, and transfer pricing; control of discretionary 
costs; long-range planning and control. Prerequisite: Accounting 101 
and Business Administration 102 or Business and Public Administra- 
tion 201, or permission of the instructor (Spring—evening ) 


Professional Accounting Review (3) Lewis 
(Formerly Accounting 198) 

Review and coordination of the principles and techniques developed 
in the accounting curriculum, in preparation for general practice in 
the field of accountancy and for professional accounting examina- 
tions. Prerequisite: Accounting 101, 141, 162, 171, and 191, or per- 
mission of the instructor. (Spring—evening ) 

Seminar in Accounting (3—3) The Staff 
Selected accounting research topics and problems; individual oral and 


written reports. Admission by permission of the instructor. (Aca- 
demic year—evening ) 


Accounting Reading and Research (3-3) The Staff 
(Academic year—as arranged ) 

Thesis Seminar (3) The Staff 
(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1966) 


Thesis (3) The Staff 
(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1966) 
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115 
211 
245 


51 


102 


105 


106 


107 


109 


COURSES OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


In addition to the regular courses announced above, the University 
offers the accounting courses listed below for students enrolled in the 
following special programs: Navy Graduate Financial Managemen! 
Program, Air Force Advanced Management Program, and Enginee 


ing Administration. 


Survey of Accounting (3) (Summer 1966) 
Managerial Accounting (3) (Summer 1966) 
Decision Systems and Accounting (3) 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


FIRST GROUP 
` of 
Introduction to Business (3) Conn" 


bi y , n : roc 
The business environment; its effects upon the decision making P 


ess. (Fall—day and evening; spring—day ) 


SECOND GROUP 

j "nnt? 
Fundamentals of Management (3) Os » 
ng the ac 


Planning, organizing, directing, coordinating, and controlli king 


tivities of the administrative unit; evolution of management thin 
(Fall and spring—day and evening; summer 1966) 


J ` »sife 
Personnel Management (3) Eastin, Ston“ "T 
Industrial personnel and manpower programs, organizations pi^ 
icy in personnel activities. (Fall—day; spring evening; St 
1966) 


fel 
Eastin, stonesilé 


Problems in Personnel Management (3) from 
n 


: ases draw 
Principles of manpower management illustrated by cases dra 


a jmi” 
business, industry, and government. Prerequisite: Business Ac 
tration 105. (Spring—evening ) 

. nel? 
P " 1 omn 
Labor-Management Contracts (3) > sect 
: -ollec 
Management's role in the negotiation and administration of ¢ la 
» cood 1! 
bargaining agreements, as essential to development of gc 
management relations. (Not offered 1966-67) h 
piete 
Office Management (3) „ation 
: inform 
Organization and management of the office, office and inf rv 


systems, planning and execution of work, systems t 


sion problems (Fall and spring—evening ) day 
: ;uble?"' 
Real Estate (3) - nag? 
arty mane 
Fundamentals of real estate practice; leasing and proper! 
jm Z 
ment; valuation, financing, and taxation (Fall—evening thy | 
carey 
l McC a 
Introduction to Data Processing (3) ; jucti 9 | 
troduc 
Basic principles and methods of data processing An —— | 
the fundamentals, potentials, and problems of iutomat? ) 


essing for management information systems. 


119 


120 


122 


131 


132 


136 


138 


14] 


143 
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Data Processing Programming (3) McCarthy 
Basic principles and methods of computer programming. An intro- 
duction to the basic computer programming concepts, and the form 
and character of instructions and programming schema for the lead- 
ing types of digital electronic computers. Prerequisite: Business Ad- 
ministration 118 or permission of the instructor (Spring—eve- 
ning) 


Data Processing Systems (3) 


Basic principles and methods of data systems analysis, design, and im- 
plementation. Emphasis is placed on relationship between equipment 
systems and management information systems. Prerequisite: Business 
Administration 118 or permission of the instructor (Spring—4day ) 


Property and Casualty Insurance (3) Doubleday 


A general course in underlying principles of property, life, marine, 
and casualty insurance, and the function of insurance in the economic 
life of a business or individual (Spring—evening ) 


Life Insurance and Estate Planning (3) 
Life insurance contracts, their use in providing protection and estate 
development. (Spring—evening ) 


Business Finance (3) Page, Roman 
Basic principles involved in the financing of business enterprises. Pre- 
requisite: Accounting 1-2. (Fall—day; spring—day and evening; 
summer 1966) 


International Business Finance (3) 

Introductory course in principles, problems, practices, and institu- 
tions of international finance. Emphasis on documents and proce- 
dures used in financing international transactions, international finan- 
cial markets, rates of exchange and balance of payments, and inter- 
regional and international aspects of foreign exchange (Not of- 
fered 1966-67) 


Credit Management (3) 


Types and sources of credit information, credit relationships from the 
standpoint of the commercial bank and the commercial business en- 


terprise. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2 (Spring—evening ) 


Investments (3) Dockeray, Shaffner 


Analysis of factors of investment credit with application to different 
types of investments, proper selection of investments for various 
Classes of investors, regulation. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2, Busi- 
ness Administration 131. (Spring—evening; summer 1966) 


Basic Marketing Management (3) Walters 


An introduction to marketing and marketing management in relation 
to our total economy and business management, consumer and de- 
mand analysis, retailing, wholesaling, major marketing management 
Problems and policies with particular emphasis on major decision 


areas and tools. Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. (Fall—evening; 
spring—day; summer 1966) 
Marketing Research (3) Hartley 


Principles and practices of marketing research with particular em- 
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144 


147 


161 


162 


163 


171 


172 


173 


phasis upon basic methods and techniques, sources and interpretation 
of data, and presentation of results ( Fall—evening ) 


International Marketing Management (3) 
Introductory course; analysis of the international marketing position 


of the United States, channels for international marketing, interna 
tional advertising media, legal aspects of international marketing, de 


velopment of international marketing policies. (Fall—evening) 
j artley 
Sales Management (3) Hartle) 
Organization of the sales department, sales planning and forecasting 
-ol 0 
quotas, territories, performance standards, and analysis and control ¢ 

distribution costs. Prerequisite: Business Administration 141. 

(Fall—evening ) 

- n »|son 
Advertising (3) Idels¢ 
1 à j and 
Advertising as a function of marketing and merchandising; uses y 
limitations of advertising as a tool of management; fundamentals a 
volved in getting a finished advertisement before potential custom, 
. eve" 

evaluation, criticism, and control of advertising. (Spring—* 


ning) 


Physical Distribution Management (3) 
(Formerly Traffic Management) 


pr oblems ol 


l'otal costs of distribution from shipper's point of view: 
emet 


plant location, inventory control, warehousing; traffic manag 
emphasized, including private carriage (Spring—evening) 

b t lure 
Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, Collins, McC! 
and Bailments (3) 


(Fall—day and evening; summer 1966) 

s 4 n ide hy 
Commercial Law: Negotiable Instruments, Collins, MurP 
Property, Mortgages (3) 


(Spring—day and evening; summer 1966) 


hy 
Law in Relation to the Form of Business Units: Mur? 
Corporations, Partnerships, and Trusts (3) 
(Fall—evening ) 
n 
* . Du . om? 
Principles of Transportation (3) c "T 
asiS 
Impact of intercity transportation systems on society. Emphas rt 
modal differences in development, economic characteristics, an 
ulation. (Fall—evening ) 
n TaT*3ta m» 
Public Utilities (3) v lof" 
Er eve 
Legal and economic meaning of the public utility concept; der grion 
ment, services, economic characteristics, rate making, and reg citi 
of the various utility industries, with particular emphasis on € 
gas, and telephone industries (Spring—evening ) 
an 
S Rom 
Transportation Systems Management (3) 
(Formerly Commercial Motor Transportation) des ol 
"ie out 
Comparative study, from the standpoint of various carrier m inte” 


an 


management problems common to all modes of domestic 
national transportation ( Fall —evening ) 


174 


175 


176 


177 


178 


181 


191 


193 


195 
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Urban Transportation (3) Roman 
(Replaces Business Administration 174 Commercial 
Air Transportation) 


Problems of developing balanced transportation systems for urban 
areas—area needs, modal evaluation, cost effectiveness, finance, and 


marketing. (Spring—evening ) 


Introduction to Foreign Trade (3) Kaye 
Terminology, trade usages and practices, conditions essential to suc- 
cessful trading, economic bases of international trade, obstacles to 
trade, tariffs, impact of governmental controls on private trade. Pre- 
requisite: Economics 1-2. (Fall and spring—evening ) 


International Business Theory and Policy (3) Kaye 
(Replaces Business Administration 176 Exporting 

and Importing) 

Causal relationships that underlie international business transactions, 
role of government in international trade, international agreements be- 
tween private producers, trade with developing nations, developing 
of an international business policy. (Spring—evening ) 


Foreign Markets (3) Grub 
Patterns of World Trade by countries and commodities. Methods of 
preparing foreign market surveys, selected regional analyses. Prereq- 
uisite: Business Administration 175 or permission of the instructor. 
(Fall—evening) 


Management of International Business Operations (3) Grub 


Analysis of overseas projects according to purpose and type of organi- 
zation; case studies involving development and management of over- 
seas marketing programs and other operations in different areas of the 
world. (Spring—evening ) 


Manufacturing Production (3) Page 


Basic principles and methods of manufacturing production. Manu- 
facturing facilities, plant and equipment. Illustrations selected from 


various process and fabrication industries. (Spring—evening ) 

Business Reports and Analyses (3) J. Brown 
Sources of management information, array and analysis of data, in- 
terpretation and presentation of the findings. ( Fall—evening; 


spring—day ) 
Management Communication (3) Eastin, J. Brown 


A survey course in the problems of communication; written communi- 
cation; style and format; oral communication; oral briefing and pres- 
entation; group leadership; rapid reading; completed staff work; and 
related subjects. (Fall—evening; spring—4day ) 


Controllership (3) Regan 
The duties, responsibilities, and place of the controller in a business 
organization; relations of controller to other departments and regula- 
tory bodies; and the controller's relation to price setting and inven- 
tories, depreciation policies, internal auditing, expense control and 
budgeting; and financial reports to management, stockholders, and 
employees. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2. Open to seniors. 

(1967-68 and alternate years) 


256 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


198 


209 


238 


241 


242 


" s » , Pa oe 

Case Problems in Management (3) Eastin, Pag 
: à -awn 

Principles and techniques of management illustrated by cases dr 
from business and industry Prerequisite: Business Administrati 


102, 105, 131, 141. (Fall and spring—day and evening) 


THIRD GROUP 


: " astin 
Seminar: Personnel Management (3) "M 
Discussion of industrial personnel and manpower management, ? 
i € 
research in advanced problems. (Fall—evening; summer 1966) 
Jessup 


The Personnel Manager (3) i 
The job of the personnel manager and his place in the organization 
relations of the personnel manager to other executives; the personn? 
manager’s policy role, and his relations with the chief executive. " 
problems of the senior personnel executive (1967-68 and alte 
nate years) 

Barrett 


Personnel Management and Industrial Relations (3) f 
inclu 


A survey of personnel management practices and procedures, 
ing labor-management relations. (Fall—day ) 


‘ - n à ton 
Corporate Financial Problems (3) Dockeray, Hous 
capital 


Financial practice in promotion, consolidation, and mergers; yar 
s 


structure adjustments; and reorganization. (Fall—evening; 
mer 1966) 


Seminar: Business Finance (3) Dockeray, Housto" 
Research in advanced financial problems. (Spring evening) 

Seminar: International Business Finance (3) ad 
Problems in international business finance; role of foreign trade ? ) 
business investment in economic development (Spring venin , 
Investment Analysis (3) Dockeray, shafto? 


analytical techniques to the selection of investments. 
Business Administration 138. (Fall—evening ) 


Seminar: Investments (3) 
Research in investment problems, techniques of selection an 
agement of various types of funds. Prerequisite: Business 4 
tration 138. (Spring—evening ) ley 
Walters, Hart 


s 
i .cision at^ 
Marketing management problems and policies in major decision m 


of product planning, channels of distribution, advertising, Pe mat 
selling, sales promotion, pricing, and development of integro eci 
keting programs. Marketing research and other tools useful ! 


sion making. Case analysis. (Fall and spring—evening; ` 
1966) 


Advanced Marketing Management (3) 


Seminar: Marketing Theory (3) 
Critical review of the development of marketing thought an 
tant marketing literature. Special and current problems ©" pre 
trends in marketing and their impact on the firm an 
requisite: Business Administration 241. (Spring 


d society- 
eve ning) 


243 


246 


249 


250 


N 
t^ 
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Advanced Marketing Research (3) Hartley 
Marketing research as an aid to decision making and increased effi 
ciency in marketing, marketing research process, critical appraisal of 
methods and results, applications of marketing research. Cases, se 
lected readings, and research projects Prereq site: a course in basic 


evening 


statistics (1966-67 and alternate years 


Consumer Behavior (3) Hartley 


pl 


sociology, 


h in pertinent 


and other 


Consumer decision making in the market ice; researc 


interdisciplinary psy 
present and potential applications for marketing 


behav 


(Not 


studies in chology, 


1 1 
ioral fields 


offered 1966-67 


Walters 


ıl dealing with executive determination of 


Advertising Management (3) 


Case studies and text mater 
advertising organization, basic strategy relative to marketing program, 
promotional program, advertising appropriation, preparation and sc hed 
uling of advertisements, media selection, and determination of effec- 
al aspects. 


tiveness. Advertising research and economic and soc 


(Fall—evening ) 


International Marketing (3) Walters 


Organization for international marketing, foreign dem id analysis, 
product development and policies, rke structure and trade 
channels, advertising and promotion problems and policies, pricing, 


emphasis on de 
y. (Spring 


credits and collections, and legal aspects 


velopment of effective international n 
evening ) 

Seminar: Comparative Marketing (3) Walters 
advanced work in 


Designed as part of the theoretical foundation for 
international business. Evaluation of domestic marketing systems of 
different countries with particular attention to the manner in which 


create similarities and differences in per 
) Marketing in Western Europe, 
and selected underdeveloped areas 
evening ) 


economic and social forces 


formance 
Latin America, the 


Africa and Asia 


functi 


of the market 


socialist DIOC, 


of (1966-67 and alternate years: fall 
Procurement and Contracting (3) 

An examination of the business aspects of governmental procurement 
and contract management ( Fall—evening ) 

Retail Management (3) 

Managerial problems and policies concerning financing, location, or- 
ganization structure, merchandise policies, advertising and sales pro- 
motion, personnel management, operating and service policies, ac- 
counting and control, and other related retail management problems. 
Case analysis ( Fall—evening ) 

Distribution Logistics (3) Walters 
Application of the logistics systems concept to problems of physical 
distribution and supply of goods. Role of logistics in the economy 
the firm, the logistics systems concept, transportation 
rates and services, location theory 
Standards pricing, inventory control, information flow, scheduling, al- 
traffic, and logistics system organization. Pri- 


and business 


and problems, customer, service 


location, warehousing, 
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261 


262 


265 


273-74 


275 


286 


yram, 
marily for students in the Air Force Advanced Management Program 


e : ot 
but open to others with the consent of the instructor (Fall 
spring—as arranged ) 
aie r . ;rub 
Seminar: International Trade I (3) GI 
(Formerly Seminar: Foreign Trade I) 

"ig ade 
Research, analysis, and discussion of public and private foreign trà 


institutions; principles and theories of international trade; role ies 
foreign trade and investment on United States balance of payme 
problems and changing patterns in United States trade in the Weste 
Hemisphere (Fall—evening ) 


: : " ;rub 
Seminar: International Trade II (3) 6 
(Formerly Seminar: Foreign Trade II) 

arisin£ 
Research, analysis, and discussion of international problems af 


from economic integration, with emphasis on the European Econom 
Community; United States trade with developing nations; East- We 
trade problems and potential; foreign trade policy of the Unite 
States. (Spring—evening ) 


Huntley 


Business Economics I (3) č 
tatis" 


" 5 

Applications in economic analysis. Uses economic theory and pol 
g 

tics for establishment of criteria for business decisions involving pre 

icles on profits, prices, production, investments, and inventories. the 


i E ? or 
requisite: Economics 217 or the equivalent, Statistics 111-12 
equivalent, or consent of the instructor ( Fall—evening ) 

py 

: ] r " untle) 

Business Economics II (3) H vint 
P raisille 
Utilizes statistical techniques and aggregate economics for app 


>. Eco" 
^re Ç. 
economic forecasts and making business forecasts Prerequam of 
, -qui valent; 
nomics 218 or the equivalent, Statistics 111-12 or the equiva 


consent of the instructor (Spring—evening ) 
ev 
, : 4 Main HAY, untle) 
Business Economics III: Advanced Topics in H 
Managerial Economics (3) tions 
Case studies and problems in use of economic statistics, oP lied to 


analysis, and other developing techniques in mathematics aPP ration 
empirical business decisions. Prerequisite: Business Adm P student 
261 and 262, or consent of the instructor (For doct 
planning to write dissertations in this field.) ( Fall—eveniPs i 
The Stå 
d „rsonnl 
Advanced readings in the fields of finance, marketing, and PF car 

: tor t 
management. Admission by permission of the instruct ion 274) 
demic year- evening; summer 1966—Business Administrati 


Readings in Business (3—3) 


Seminar: Transportation (3) 


ui- 
prered 

Problems and special areas of interest in transportation. uctor. 
site: Business Administration 171 or permission of the instr 
(Not offered 1966 67) 

JessuP 
Management in the Armed Forces (3) appli? 
. agement; 
Special problems of military organization and managemer ces 


bility of business management techniques to the arme 
(Not offered 1966-67) 


288 


291 


293-94 


296 


297 


299 


300 


201 
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Executive Leadership (3) Krieger 
Examination of principles and problems of executive leadership and 
development; intensive consideration of basic issues and guides to ex- 
ecutive action in business and public administration; review of the 
literature, significant research findings, and practical illustrations 
(Spring—evening ) 


Seminar: Business Management (3) Ericson 
Research on various phases of management as practiced in American 
industry. (Fall and spring—evening ) 


Business Research (3-3) The Staff 


(Academic year—evening ) 


Seminar: Controllership (3) Stromsem 
Research on advanced problems of financial analysis and manage- 
ment. (Spring—evening ) 


Case Studies in Business Administration (3) Jessup 
Problems of management are analyzed with the view of developing a 
practical solution; cases are used to show the problems of personnel 
in marketing, industrial management, finance, etc. (Fall and spring 
—evening ) 


Thesis Seminar (3) Dockeray and Staff 
An examination of thesis standards, research philosophy, and meth- 
odology. (Fall and spring—evening; summer 1966) 

Thesis (3) The Staff 


(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1966) 


COURSES OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


In addition to the regular courses announced above, the University 
Offers the following business administration courses for students en- 
rolled in the following special programs: Navy Graduate Financial 
Management Program, Air Force Advanced Management Program, 
and Engineering Administration 


Personnel Management and Industrial Relations (3) (Summer 
1966) 

Financial Management (3) 

Distribution Logistics (3) 

Readings and Conferences in Controllership (2 or 3) 

Readings and Conferences in Management (2) 

Research Seminar: Management (3) 

Research Seminar: Controllership (3) 


BUSINESS AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


THIRD GROUP 


Advanced Administrative Management (3) Eastin, Ericson 
An advanced course in administration emphasizing principles and 


204 


205 


206 


207 


208 


209 


218 


219 


220 
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practices common to administrative units of all kinds ( Fall—day 
and evening; spring—evening; summer 1966) 


Quantitative Factors in Administration (3) Bradley 
Application of quantitative processes to problems of management M | 
large organizations Selected topics, including the formulation and 
analysis of simple mathematical and statistical model (Fall and 


spring—evening; summer 1966) 


Seminar: Communication and Executive Action (3) Morrow 


Seminar in the communication processes. Research and analys» 


identification of factors relating to receptivity; the dynamics of conr 
munication (Spring—evening ) 
Personnel Management (3) Torpe) 


Basic principles; structure and organization of personnel offices; re 


sponsibilities; interagency relationships; personnel staffing, tr* ainin£ 
and work measurement ( Fall——evening ) 


J + . . + . 17 0 
Human Factors in Administration (3) Ericson. Pollock, Ri 


Individual, group, intergroup, and other human behavior and develop 
ment; application of social science research to administration. PAS 
tical applications will be emphasized (Fall and spring day 9 
evening; summer 1966) 


` " Ta ; > 7i 
Current Issues in Organizational Behavior (3) Lippitt, Riz 
anag? 
A study of such current issues as automation, ethics, labor-manaP 


aniz® 
ment relations, and similar problems that affect the human orgam™ 


re 
tion. Students will do field research projects on these issues. bs 
requisite: Business and Public Administration 207 (Fall and spf 

evening; summer 1966) 

* ' . . ` . itt 
Colloquium in Behavioral Sciences (3) Lipp , 
7 ences 
Supervised study in depth and field projects in the behavioral scie 
Primarily for doctoral students ( Fall—evening ) 

i à ;. Daly 

Survey of Data Processing (3) McCarthy, 

(Formerly Business Administration 218) the 
asis on 

A survey of modern data processing systems with emphasis f such 

management problems associated with the installation and use 0° 

systems. (Fall and spring—evening) 

(- " . " b Tu vari? 
Digital Computer Programming ( oncepts (3) McCarthy, Sch" 
(Formerly Business Administration 219) pro 

and 
Machine functions and programmed control, instructions oriented 


grams, sub-routines, general purpose programming, business admin's 

programming languages. Prerequisite: Business and Public A 

tration 204 or permission of instructor (Fall—evening) 

~ wart? 

" " = * * " x : Schwà 

Comparative Digital Computer Systems and McCarthy, ' 

Their Management (3) 

(Formerly Business Administration 220) ;gments 
4 » equi 

Properties and capacities of the range of data processing €d T 

recent an 
oc 
Adr mit 


in use today, special purpose equipments in business, 
spective equipment developments. Fundamenta 
installation management. Prerequisite: Business and 


ssin£ 
Is of data pr " 
Public 


N 
N 
m 


BUSINESS 


GOVERNMENT 


AND 


istration 218 or 219, or permission of the instructor (Spring 


evening ) 


Management Information Systems McCarthy, Schwartz 
Development and Application (3) 

(Formerly Business Administration 221) 

The analysis and design of management information systems; the inte- 
gration of data processing in the regular operations of the govern- 
ment or business organization, and its impact on management organi- 
zation and decision making. Management's part in systems planning 
is emphasized. Prerequisite: Business and Public Administration 218 


or 219, or permission of the instructor (Fall—evening; summer 
1966) 
Seminar: Advanced Digital Computer Concepts (3) Alexander 


222) 


(Formerly Business Administration 222 


Study of advanced problems in the design and application of com- 
puter systems. (Spring—evening ) 


Management of a Data Processing Organization (3) McCarthy 
Organization and management of the data processing function in busi- 
ness and government; study of types of resources required; planning, 
scheduling, and production of data processing workloads; perform- 
ance standards; evaluation criteria. Prerequisite: Business and Public 
Administration 218 and either 219 or 220 (1966-67 and alternate 
years: fall—evening ) 


Linear Programming (3) Bracken 
(Formerly Business Administration 227) 

Introduction to the vocabulary and methodology of management sci- 
ence through the study of linear programming techniques. Case 
studies. Prerequisite: Business and Public Administration 204. 
(Fall—evening ) 


Introduction to Operations Research for Management (3) Bracken 
(Formerly Business Administration 228) 

Operations research as an approach to the solution of management 
problems. Emphasis is on the relevance and limitations of operations 
research. Practical applications are examined.  Prerequisite: Busi- 


ness and Public Administration 204 (Spring—evening ) 


Seminar: Operations Research (3) Bracken 
Supervised study in depth or contemporary literature and advanced 
projects in operations research. Primarily for doctoral students. Pre- 
requisite: Business and Public Administration 227 and 228 or permis- 
sion of the instructor (Not offered 1966-67) 


Contemporary Administrative Theory and Practice (3) Ericson 
Current theories and trends in management with particular attention 
to the behavioral sciences communications and applicability of re- 
search (Fall and spring—evening; summer 1966) 


Management Engineering (3) Clewlow 
Analysis of the techniques for initiation and implementation of man- 
agement engineering programs, with emphasis on organization and 
methods surveys including the study of work measurement, work sim- 


262 


tettona 
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269 


287 


201 
206 
207 
208 
* 263 


268 


202 


' 
plification, management audits, and other management improvemen 
programs. Not open to students who have taken Business and Publi 
Administration 269 (Fall and spring—evenins 


. > Da oe 
Management and Information Systems (3) Page 


A survey course: the collection and processing of management infor 
mation, management engineering, work simplification, development 9 
methods, procedures, and systems; systems analysis. Not open to St 
dents who have taken Business and Public Administration 268. 
(Fall—day and evening) 


" à i ‘Ioutiel 
Relation of Government to Business (3) Cloutie 


«ment if 
Activities of government in their relation to business managemen | 
such areas as labor relations, wages, production, and prices. Tre 


and change in economic activity and its bearing upon government pol 
icy. (Spring—evening ) 


COURSES OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


$ IniversilY 
In addition to the regular courses announced above, the Univer 
offers the following business and public administration courses 
students enrolled in the Navy Graduate Financial Management 
gram and the Air Force Advanced Management Program. 
Advanced Administrative Management (3) (Summer 1966) 
Personnel Management (3) 
Human Factors in Administration (3) 
Current Issues in Organizational Behavior (3) 
Organization and Management (3) 
Management Engineering (3) 
HEALTH CARE ADMINISTRATION 
SECOND GROUP 
` i "Ap " -3 
Survey of Health Care Organization and Procedures (3-3) 
(Formerly Health Care Administration 150—51) dent 
stu 
Lectures and discussions. (May be audited.) Primarily for medic? 
in Continuing Education in Health Care and related fields Or nizati tio 
care organizations who wish an over-all knowledge of AP as 
and procedures used in hospitals, long-term care facilities - 
nursing homes, and homes for the aged. This is a two- tee ipis 
quence. (Not open to degree candidates in Health Care A adi must 
tion.) Students wishing to take the course for graduate Cre 
take additional work (Academic year—evening) 
THIRD GROUP ket 
i i E , sobsen, Pat 
Introduction to Health Care Administration (3) on rvey ? 
Su 


Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). volunta? 
community health services, public health ion o stane and maagi 
agencies, and private practitioners ( with attention to state an 
health resources); it includes medical terminology, communica? 
cases, environmental sanitation, and biostatistics (F all- 
evening ) 3). 
anagem" 


M 
* Formerly Business Administration 263 Business Organization and 


203 


204 


205 


206 


207 


209 


N 
— 
N 
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Organization and Management (3 Gintzig, Cook 
Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hour Fhe history 
and current character of institutional health care Organizational 
functions and structure of various kinds of hospitals and clinics, in 
cluding long-term care facilities such as mental hospitals, homes for 
the aged, nursing homes, and others related to health care administra 


tion. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Business and Public Ad 


noe) 


ministration 201 (Fall—day and evening 


Health Care Administration Planning and Support Gintzig 
Agencies and Associations (3) 

The functions performed and special support techniques of hospital, 
medical, public health, nursing home, planning, educational, and sim 


ilar associations (Fall or spring—as arranged ) 


Hospital Management Procedures (3) Letourneau, Jacobsen 


Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). A survey of 
hospital law; a study of hospital forms, procedures, and systems; hos- 
pital programs pertaining to disaster relief, safety, fire prevention; 
personnel, purchasing, and volunteer services; and the operational 


peculiarities of hospital departments (Fall—as arranged; spring 


day and evening) 


Case Studies in Health Care Administration (3) Gibbs 


Discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). General ideas about ad- 
ministration as applied to practical cases. Emphasis on policy mak 
ing, planning, controlling, and organizing in hospitals. It includes case 
applications of Health Care Administration Law Prerequisite: Busi- 
ness and Public Administration 201 and Health Care Administration 


203. (Spring—day and evening) 


Management Analysis in Health Care Institutions (3) Gintzig 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours) Basic investigation and 
problem solving techniques, including various methods of collecting, 
analyzing, reporting, and using information that can be made avail- 
able to administrators of hospitals and other medical care institutions 


Part of this time is devoted to an investigation on which written and 


Oral reports are based (Spring—as arranged ) 
Health Care Economics (3) Camp 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Health care economics in- 


cluding an appreciation of: the nature and characteristics of the con- 
Sumers and providers of health care, the costs and expenditures in- 
volved, health prepayment and insurance programs, the impact of so- 
Cial and economic factors on the health care institution (Fall—as 
arranged; spring—day and evening) 


Planning and Constructing Health Care Facilities (3) Cook 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Regional and specific as- 
Pects of long- and short-term health care planning, designing, con- 
structing, purchasing, equipping, and supplying. Prerequisite: Health 


Care Administration 202 and 203 (Spring—day and evening) 
Administration of Health Care Systems (3) The Stafi 


The various patterns of hospital and health care such as church own- 
ership, proprietary, group practice, Salvation Army, governmental, 


264 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


591.99 

223-24 

225-26 
229 
250 
260 
261 

| 
265-66 


. , ar. 
industrial, unions, nursing homes, community, and their special cl 
acteristics (Fall or spring—as arranged ) 


. à : dt 
Fundamentals of Medical Science and Medical Quan 


Terminology (3-3) 
" »ssen 
A study of the fundamentals of medical science and medical e pel 
n . lu 
tials presented through lectures in the medical specialties Inc 2 
se 
a study of terms related to all areas of medical science, hospital 


a an 
ice, and the paramedical specialtie (Academic year—day 
evening ) 

. 2 : E jandt 
Introduction to Health Records Administration (3—3) Qu i 
y 0 

Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Histor? 


æ : T ~e dure 
medical records, report preparation, coding and indexing ane ned: 
and ! 
ethics, methods of securing and preserving medical records, anc pr 
"V, " 
ical record practices and procedures in areas such as radiology ie 
. Acad 
thology, outpatient department, and social services (Ac 
year—day and evening) 
athe Stall 
"um ne StA 
Principles and Problems of Health Records rt 
Administration (3-3) h 
Resen 
rds 
.dical recon 
techniques and qualitative analysis pertaining to medical 


. „red in m 
Ethics involved in handling records. Problems encountered y mee 


Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). 


-«sentiall 
ical record departments in hospitals, clinics, and other ¢ sentia 
ical facilities. (Academic year—day and evening) 
ry» Stall 
es . r ; [he St 
Health Records Administration Internship (3) ro 

à appre 
Four-month internship beginning in June of each year, in P 


ators: ^ 

medical facilities under qualified medical records — irected 
" > ) 

final written report of a major work project, assignments ft uipme 
practical experience and practice in the use of standard ed 
found in medical records departments í 

rha Sit 

TAPA ' [he » 
Administration for Mental Care (3) " pital’: 
„ntal hos 

Special characteristics of administration required in ment and 


health clinic» 


psychiatric sections of general hospitals, mental 
others (As arranged ) n 
E sa 
MESS Cap"? 
Administration for Extended Care Facilities (3) mi 
sr admi 
-iened fOr 97 i. 
A survey of the medical and nursing procedures designe „s and facil 
istrators of extended care facilities including nursing home 
ties for the aged ( Fall—evening) gf 
` si 
Capt" 
: n 
Business Procedures for Extended Care Facilities (3) f facil- 
o 
B ` : {ministration “the 
usiness procedures with special application to ac 


homes 
ities for extended care including nursing homes and 


aged (Spring—evening ) stall 


Readings in Extended Care Administration (3-3) 
(Formerly Health Care Administration 262-63) 


ration of 


Advanced studies in selected aspects of adminis! . ageh 
z for the 9* 


care facilities, including nursing homes, homes 
others (As arranged ) 


267 


270 


285-86 


287 


288 


5 
493 9495 


296-97. 9g 
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Social Gerontology for the Administrator (3) Tibbitts, Taves 
The special characteristics of the elderly with which administrators of 
long-term care facilities should be acquainted (Fall—evening) 

Research in Health Care Administration (3) The Staff 
Field research in health care administration. Student investigates some 


phase of health care administration. Primarily for doctoral students. 
Open to other graduate students with fhe consent of the instructor 
(Fall or spring—as arranged; summer 1966) 


Readings in Health Care Administration (3—3) The Staff 


Supervised readings in some special areas or subdivisions of health 

care administration. Primarily for doctoral students. Open to other 

graduate students with consent of the instructor (Academic year 
as arranged; summer 1966—Health Care Administration 286) 


Seminar: Integration of Health Care Administration (3) The Stafi 


Primarily for doctoral students (Fall or spring—as arranged ) 


Seminar: Field Problem Studies in Health Care The Staff 
Administration (3) 

Selected administrative issues and problems arising in health care 
facility situations are discussed and evaluated (Fall or spring—as 
arranged ) 


Residency I (3-3-3) Camp, Gibbs, Cook, Gintzig, Jacobsen 
Twelve-month residency, beginning each year June 1 or July 1. Work 
experience under a qualified preceptor, periodic seminars with the 
University staff, periodic written progress reports, and a written ma- 
jor report. A minimum of six semester hours of other courses, as ap- 
proved, may be substituted for this Residency. 


Residency II (3-3-3) Gibbs 


For selected students who take a second twelve-month residency. Be- 
gins June 1 or July 1 each year. 


Thesis (3—3) The Staff 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
THIRD GROL P 


Administration in Government (3) Cloutier 


A critical analysis of federal administrative organizations, their 
achievements and pathologies. The roles of Congress, the Presidency, 
the Courts, interest groups, political parties, and the public in the ad- 
Ministrative process are studied with special attention to centripetal 
and centrifugal forces at work (Fall—day and evening; spring— 
evening; summer 1966) 


Comparative Administrative Systems (3) Russell 


Examination and analysis of the administrative systems of the major 
reign governments with particular attention to practices applicable 
to administration in the United States ( Fall—evening ) 


266 


216 


221 


225-26 


* 243 


246 


249 
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Administration of International and Supranational Activities (3) 


Analysis of the evolution and application of the administrative proc 
ess in selected international and supranational activities. Problems o 
organization and management in multi-national supported and staffed 
Public Administration 215 (Spring—®” 


activities. Prerequisite 


arranged ) 


D. Brow! 
pabil- 


Seminar: Developmental Administration (3) 
Examination of the theories of the transfer of administrative Ca o 
vend! 
ity from one country to another, factors relating to the indige 
; ra 
culture, strategies of aid, examination of specific national and sup 
national programs. (Fall—evening ) 


: < à . sen 
Management in the Executive Branch (3) Ro 


tices M 
Analysis of the application of organizational theories and prachom 
ar € 


the Executive Branch of the Federal Government with particul ai 
phasis on staff responsibilities and relationships and internal org? 


` - 
tion and control. Special problem areas are examined (Spring 
evening; summer 1966) 
"un VD 04 sommes 
Internship in the Administrative Processes (3-3) eo ies 
ene 


This course is open only to persons selected by government a8 


„mic your 
for participation in approved intern programs (Academic ? 


as arranged ) 


y 
á 1 Torp* 
Federal Personnel Procedures (3) ent 
aceme" 
Study of such personnel functions as recruitment, selection, plac » | 
: 
promotion, supervision, evaluation, classification, and raining | 
„veni 
tical problems of personnel administration (Spring—even 
" | 
— Disco zomm? 
Seminar: Manpower Development and Utilization (3) So »sing 
increas 
Research projects and case studies in ways and means of in Tu 
develop? 


employee potential, use of training programs, executive ening 
(1966 fall -eVe 1 
poc 


incentive systems 67 and alternate years: 


Local Government Law (3) uniti? 
-41 comm p 
The decision-making processes in metropolitan and local com overt 


‘ a 
types and objectives of city, county, and special function : tions; 9 
ment units; intergovernmental units; intergovernmental rela li nning 


: ity P 
inal organization and changes; local lawmaking; commun y 


and development (Fall—day and evening) 


eck 
Urban Dynamics (3) 
(Formerly Business Administration 213) decisio 
The course traces the forces that lie behind investment ing ^ ^ 
which in turn determine the development of cities. (Spr 
ning) 2 
Joutitf 
Administration in Metropolitan Area Governments 13) © 
(Formerly Public Administration 244) pevelf 
Examination of public administration at the local e (Fal 
ments and trends growing out of the changing urban patte 
evening ) Jr 
$ d 
Same as Law 349 (2). Students electing Public Admin ich | 
n wh the instructor for supplementing) nd Ten ae 


N 
A 


260 


297 


298 
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Administration in Metropolitan Area Governments II (3) Kulski 


Examination of the increasingly complex planning and governmental 
problems of large metropolitan regions Prerequisite: Public Admin- 
istration 249 (Spring—evening ) 


Governmental Budgeting (3) Posner 
The role of budgeting in management; the principles and practices of 
budgetary formulation and administration (Fall and spring—eve- 
ning; summer 1966) 

Seminar: Planning and Programming (3) Page, McConville 
The administrative processes of planning and programming in govern- 
ment, relationships to budgeting, planning and programming as a 
basis of managerial control, evaluation of accomplishments. (Fall 

-evening ) 


Financial Management in the Federal Service (3) Krieger 
Function of financial management in federal agencies; special prob- 
lems analyzed; comparison of the financial management (controller- 
ship) function in government and business (1966-67 and alter- 
nate years: spring evening) 


Seminar: Policy Formulation and Administration (3) D. Brown 


Development of agency goals and objectives and administration of 
agency policies; influence of individuals upon them; factors involving 
informal organization and role of executive in furthering administra- 
tive policy. (Spring—evening ) 


The Public and the Administrator (3) Phillips 


The nature of the public interest, ways of determining public opinion, 
Public opinion and the decision-making process, theories and methods 
Of working with the public, interest groups, public relations and in- 
formation programs. (Fall—evening ) 


Readings and Conferences in Public Administration (3) The Staff 


Advanced directed reading in specific areas of public administration. 
(Fall—evening; summer 1966) 


Seminar: Public Personnel Administration (3) Sommers 
Advanced directed reading in specific areas of public personnel ad- 
ministration (Not offered 1966-67) 

Colloquium in Public Administration and American Cloutier 


olitical and Social Institutions (3) 
Supervised study in depth of contemporary literature in selected fields. 


Primarily for doctoral students. ( Fall—evening ) 
Seminar: Public Administration (3) The Staff 
Advanced research on selected phases of public administration. 

all and Spring—as arranged ) 

ase Studies in Public Administration (3) Cloutier 


Anz r a 
pinis and discussion of problems in public management by use of 
case method. (Spring—evening; summer 1966) 
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299 


300 


213 
251 
260 


201 


* 203 


* 205 


N 
A 


217 


299—300 


The Staff 


and meth 


Thesis Seminar (3) 


An examination of thesis standards, research philosophy, 
odology. (Fall and spring—evening; summer 1966) 


Thesis (3) The Staf 


(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1966) 


COURSES OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


In addition to the regular courses announced above, the Universit 
Offers the following public administration courses for students y 
rolled in the Air Force Advanced Management Program and in Eng 
neering Administration 

Administration in Government (3) (Summer 1966) 
Governmental Budgeting (3) (Summer 1966) 

Seminar: Policy Formulation and Administration (3) 


URBAN AND REGIONAL PLANNING 


THIRD GROUP 


r ile ki 
j Kuls 
Introductory Planning Problems (3) the 
. ying ^ 
Planning design laboratory with introductory exercises employ ax 
analytic and substantive knowledge imparted in related courses. al)” 
eS, 
amination of the anatomy of neighborhoods and communitie | 
sis Of findings, formulation of proposals (Fall—day) ^ 
à 
| M The S 
Fundamentals of Urban Design (3) 


(Formerly Public Administration 296) got 
use of SF 
a 


Principles of urban design and arrangement, traffic flow, 
to achieve urban efficiency with maximum visual amenity. | 
evening ) 


Seminar: Urban Housing (3) 
(Formerly Public Administration 295) ing yrbà? 

-reasin Me 
Consideration of housing problems growing out of incre using: 
population. Social, economic, and design aspects of today" (Fall 
foreign and domestic housing programs and policies. 


evening ) 


Advanced Planning Problems (6) 


Examination of the anatomy of the region, anal) 
: : , 
mulation of proposals, and presentation of material t€ 


cooperating groups (Fall—day ) puls 


(Spring—day ) stall 
Thesis (3-3) 


* Offered by Virginia Polytechnic Institute on 
campus. Open to qualified GWU student 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Urban Design Laboratory (3) | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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^ 
Greek 
See “Classical Languages and Literatures.” 


Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
for Men * 


Professors W.H. Myers (Chairman), R.G. Hanken, VJ. De- 
Angelis 

Professorial Lecturers W.D. Thompson, J.M. Anderson. J J. Miller 

Associate Professorial Lecturers J.D Shirley, J.R. Grinnell 

Assistant Professor R.A. Dearden 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer Pat Abernethy 

Instructors C.B. Reed, R.J. Hornfeck 

Instructor (part-time) V.D. Elder 


This Department includes all the recognized athletic activities of the 
men students of the University except intercollegiate athletics 

Two years of Physical Education (Physical Education 1-2 and 11 
12) are required of all men for graduation, except those students ex- 
empt under the regulations stated on page 48 

Upon entering the University, all freshmen or other undergraduate 
Students who have not fulfilled the Physical Education requirements 
are given a medical examination. Assignments for medical examina- 
tions will be given at the time of registration. The students who sat 
isfy the requirements of the medical examination are then given a 
physical efficiency test in the general body skills of agility, endurance, 
and strength; and in swimming. Sophomore students may elect from 
the following list of activities: Badminton, Basketball, Golf, Soccer, 
Softball, Swimming (beginner, intermediate, advanced, life saving), 
Tennis, Touch Football and Volleyball 


The student furnishes gymnasium uniforms and personal equipment 


Bachelor of Science in Physical Education —Prerequisite: the Phys- 
ical Education for Men curriculum, page 52. The requirements for 
the degree are stated on pages 83, 95-97. 


Bachelor of Arts in Education with (1) a major in secondary educa- 
tion combined with a teaching field in Physical Education and (2) a 
major in elementary education with an area of specialization in Phys- 
ical Education.—See pages 82-85, 92 


Master of Arts in Education with a field in Physical Education. Sec 
Pages 98-101. 

HEALTH 

FIRST GROUP 

Personal Health and First Aid (1 to 2) Reed 


Physical, mental, and social health of the individual—understanding, 
Significance, and promotion Emphasis on personal health knowl- 


" 
" The University is not responsible for injuries received in intercollegiate or intra- 
tural game > 
^ iral games, or in any of the activities of the departments of Health, Physical Ed 
“ation, and Recreation: and the student assumes full responsibility therefor 


Staff of Instruction lor the academic year 1965-66 
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122 


220 


43—44 


45-46 


49 


50 


: n : n ‘ross 
edges for the future teacher. First aid training to include Red Cro 
certification of standard and advance status. (Spring—day ) 


SECOND GROUP 


School and Community Health Programs (3) Castell *, Reed 


: -althful 
Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Health services, health 


salth 

environment, health instruction, sources of material for general - 
knowledge. Prerequisite: Biological Sciences 1-2 (Fall—event 

Methods and Materials for Health Education (3) -— 

e >” o! 

Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Methods and materian a 
teaching health. Prerequisite: Biological Sciences 1-2 (Spring 


evening) 


THIRD GROUP 


> i ; : Miller 
Problems in Health Education (3) 


sies a 
Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Health needs, poe 
i a 
program planning, use of community resources, promising Pf 
in the field. (Spring—evening ) 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
FIRST GROUP 


The Sf 


Freshman Physical Education (1—1) 


M e 
, . : 2dycation f 
Two periods of supervised activity a week. Physical Educa” 6) 
1$4.50 a semester. (Academic year—as arranged; summe 
The Stall 


Sophomore Physical Education (1—1) “on fete 
T à „al Educatio 
Two periods of supervised activity a week. Physical Educa ) 


er 
1$4.50 a semester. (Academic year—as arranged; summe pie 
n , . a a eed, 
Techniques of Physical Education Motor Re 
Activities (2—2) tion fee 
Fundamental skills, rules, and organization. Physical Educ 


1$4.50 a semester. (Academic year—day) 


Se me i . eck, R 
Teaching Individual and Dual Sports in Hornfe 


Secondary Schools (2-2) hysical pau 
» z » Phys 

Tennis, golf, swimming, wrestling, badminton, bowling. Phy 

cation fee, 1$4.50 a semester (Academic year—day) stalling 
Human Anatomy (3) ical oduct 
: pn 
The structure of the human body. Basic course for physi% ring , 


ajo 
» t majo 
ton majors. Also open to both men and women L3 (Falk 
Physical Education. Prerequisite: Biological Sciences 37^ 


day) Roch? 
Kinesiology (3) lysis of t 

pes anal»? re 
A study of the anatomical mechanism of moveo Jiving 

a a 
action of muscles in sports and other activities of day) 
requisite: an approved course in anatomy — r Jn 
y 
School 9 Gi 

* Dr. Castell is Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine in oe more ol " 
t The Physical Education fee is required for registration in one 


ity course 


55 


59-60 


101 


103 


105 


107 


113-14 
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Fundamentals of Creative Dance (2 to 3) Burtner 
Techniques for training the body Improvision for exploration in 
movement; elements and principles of composition (Spring—as 


arranged ) 


Introduction to Physical Education (2) Dearden 
Orientation in the problems of physical education, vocational analysis, 
scientific foundations, and scope of field. (Fall—day) 

Teaching Team Sports in Secondary Schools The Staff 


(2 to 4-2 to 4) 
(Formerly Physical Education 115-16) 


Football, basketball, baseball, track and field Physical Education fee, 
$4.50 a semester ( Academic yeal day) 


SECOND GROUP 


Physical Education in the Elementary School (3) Snodgrass 

Physical growth and development of the child. Survey of current 

trends; age characteristics and their implications for the organization 

of school and playground programs. Curriculum, techniques of teach 

ing, evaluation, health, integration of subject-matter areas (Spring 
“evening; summer 1966) 


History and Principles of Physical Stallings, DeAngelis 
Education (3) 

Survey of history as it relates to contemporary physical education 
Study of aims, objectives, and philosophy of physical education. Prin- 
Ciples of biology, psychology, and sociology applied to physical edu 
cation (Fall—day) 


Adapted Physical Education and Physical Rochon 
Examinations (3) 


Cause and correction of faulty body mechanics, physical examination 
methods for the detection of postural defects, prescription of exer 
Cises, and program adaptation Prerequisite: Physical Education 49 
and 50, (Fall—day) 


Teaching Recreational Dance (1 to 2) Burtner 


Methods and materials for teaching the country and social dances of 
America and the folk dances of other countries to secondary school 
age and adult groups. Square-dance calling is included. Physical Edu- 
cation fee, *$4.50 (Fall—day) 


Practice in Teaching Physical Education Hanken, Dearden 
Activities (3-3) 


Lecture leat 
y (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours ) Principles and methods ap- 
Phied to learning and teaching physical education activities. Physical 


Educ *€4 «4 
ucation fee, *$4.50 a semester (Academic year—day ) 


* The pi E 


ty « à cation fee re rec regstration in one or ore of the activ- 
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115-16 


117 


131 


134 


135-36 


138 


158 


Leadership Organization in the Intramural DeAngelis 
Program (2-2) 

(Formerly Physical Education 59-60) 

Principles of administration, organization, and supervision Of intra 
mural activities in the physical education program of the junior hig 
school, senior high school, and college (Academic year—day 


Burtnel 
ssioft. 


Teaching Modern Dance (1 to 3) 


Techniques for the teaching of movement as a medium of expre y 
Practical work in body technique, composition, and the analysis x 
accompaniment for dance including instrumental, voice, and perce 
sion. Application is made to both secondary school and adult p“ 
levels. Physical Education fee, *$4.50 (1966-67 and alterna 


years: fall—day) 
i 1 tne! 
Dance Production (1 to 3) Bur 


^ cor 
ons, dance Con 
make-up 
taking 


Planning and staging of performances for demonstrati 
certs, and folk festivals Lighting, costuming, sets, and 
Choreography for concerts, musicals, and plays for students pi 
course for two credits. Physical Education fee, *$4.50 (Sprint 
day) 

Dearden 


Tests and Measurements in Physical Education (3) si 
J ests 


g ) t 
Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Critical survey of istic 
» Sie 
physical activities, methods of test construction, elementary 


(Fall—day) , 
DeBoeck 


Rhythmic Analysis Through Creative Movement (3) -adi 
t elationis 


Kinesthetic awareness of rhythmic flow of movement; its T duratio® 
to form; aspects of rhythm—meter, phrase, accent, tempo, + rhy" 
intensity, rhythmic patterns, and rhythmic devices Analysis o imi 
mic structure as found in various cultures and eras, such as: P mer 
dance and song, 14th century French dance and song, mo isd 
ican jazz. This course combines theory with practical vmuivale 
requisite: one semester of modern dance or ballet, or the ea 

(Spring—day ) 


Survey of Dance History (3-3) ; fol% 
4 -day 
esent d ell 


The development of dance from primitive ritual to pr v 
square, social, classical and modern ballet, modern dance alf: 
nologic dance. Practical work in dance is included. First 
historic to 20th century. Second half: the 20th century: 


68 and alternate years) 


Organization and Administration of Physical 


Education (3) d admin 
bd an ary 

Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour) Organization 4 seco " 

tration of physical education programs in elementary ment, and P 

schools and in colleges. Study of plants, fields, equip 

grams. (Spring—evening ) „arde? 

Safety Education (3) í injuries wit? 

TE ash 
Liability, prevention, and emergency care of all -—- th emph 
reference to first aid and athletics. Safety educatio» pe at 
ore of ! 
* The Physical Education fee is required for registration in one 9f i 
ty course 


160 


201 


202 


211 


240 


260 


280 
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HEAI 


TH 


on proper use of personnel, facilitie and equipment First aid in 
cludes Red Cross certification as nstructor. Laboratory experience 
with physiotherapy equipment. Prereq te: Biological Sciences 1-2 
(Spring—4day ) 

Safety and Driver Education (3) Grinnell 


In the junior and senior high school curriculum 


Of safety 


pretation of safety data, exa 


curriculum, approaches to 
Special emphasis on curriculum in driver education and its c« ntent, 
methods, and techniques of instruction, includ ng practice driving in 


struction (Spring—evening ) 


THIRD GROUP 


Philosophy of Physical Education (3) Stallings 
Concepts of philosophy and philosophic method applied to objectives, 
principles, and practice in physical education ( Fall—evening ) 
Motor Learning (3) Stallings 
Physiological and psychological correlates of motor learning with im- 
k 

plications for teaching methods and training schedule (Summer 
1966) 

Problems in Physical Education (3) Miller 
Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour). For experienced teachers. 


Organization, supervision, and curriculum problems growing out of 
Current issues; program planning policies; competition Fal 
evening) 


Administration of High School Physical Education Anderson 
and Athletics (3) 

Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour) Administrative issues and 
problems; best means of solv ng these problems (Summer 1966) 
Evaluation in Physical Education (3) Anderson 
Le 2 hours), conference (1 hour). Planning the evaluation pro 
grai view of outcomes, analysis of tests and standards, administra 
ton ; ilerpretation of tests, guidance (Fall—evening ) 
Adapted Physical Education (3) Rochon 


(Formerly Physical Education for the Atypical) 


Etiology and evolution of orthopedic, neurological, cardiovascular, and 
Other hand capping conditions; adaptation of the physical education 
Program to meet individual needs (Spring—evening ) 


Curriculum Construction in Health and Physical Anderson 
Education (3) 


Lecture (2 hours) conferen | hour Need, planning objectives, 
factors to be considered in select 


activities, recommended curricu 
lum for various school levels, trends, relationsh p to cooperating com 
munity agencies (Spring—ever 
Supervision of Health, Physical Education, and Anderson 


Recreation (3 ) 


Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Purpose and value, prin 


£ > . " 
ples, prevalent concepts, best accepted techniques (Summer 1966) 


Se 


eared 


ae 


Pee ee 
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297 


132 


59 


161 


162 


250 


Advanced Topical Studies (3) DeAngelis, Stallings 
Individual studies of advanced topics; critique and synthesis of re 
search findings and of literature. Prerequisite: Education 295 


(Fall and spring—as arranged ) 


RECREATION 


FIRST GROUP 


, : sed 
Introduction to Recreation (2) Ree 
r 
The role of recreation in modern living; current practices in comm! 
y 
nity recreation work; standards of training, experience, and salar) 


types of leadership. (Spring—day ) 


SECOND GROUP 


:j . N ass 
Camp Leadership (1 to 2) Snodgr? 
jon 
Philosophy and techniques of camp counseling; survey of org: inizat s 
, në 
and programs including outdoor education. Also open to both n 
and women not majoring in Physical Education (Spring day 
- : Se tiit »rneth) 
Recreational Leadership Activities (3—3) Aberne 
abort” 
First half: basic skills for the preschool and school-age child Lei 
i 
tory practice in crafts, music, dramatics, physical, and social acti fts 
a 
Second half: basic skills for the teenage and adult. Arts and cnp 
dramatics, physical and social activities (Academic year—eve 
à i ist. Ee. anke" 
Community Organization for Recreation (3) Ha and 
Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Resources, principles de. 
methods in organizing community recreation services (Fal 
ning) 
Hanken 


ns 
Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Factors and ble 
2, 
administering recreation including surveys, legislation, program» miye 
facilities, leadership, finance, and public relations. (Spring 
ning ) 
THIRD GROUP 
1 : K „mps 
Recreation and Outdoor Education (3) Th hilos?" 
i 
Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Current trends s camp 
phy, principles, practices, and programs for outdoor educatio " 
ing, and community-school relationships. (Summer 196 
This ¢ ay be repeated « € 
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Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
for Women 


Professors Elizabeth Burtner, Loretta Stallings (Chairman) 

Associate Professors Lyndale George, Jeanne Snodgrass 

Associate Professorial Lecturers Sarah Manno, Evelyn DeBoeck 

Assistant Professors Gayle Clapp, Felicia Rochon, Maida Withers 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer Pat Abernethy 

Instructors Donna Abbey, tKathleen Mason, Nan Smith, Janet 
Dearcopp 

Instructors (part-time) Mabel McEwan, Calva Collier 


Two years of Physical Education (Physical Education 1-2 and 11 
12) are required of all women for graduation, except students ex 
empt under regulations stated on page 48 Ihose students whose 


physical examinations indicate the desirability of remedial or restricted 


activity are assigned to a program especially adapted to their needs. 


The required costume for Physical Education classes may be pur 
1 j 


chased at the University Book Store 


Bachelor of Science in Physical Education Prerequisite: the Phys- 
ical Education for Women curriculum, page 52 [he requirements 
for the degree are stated on pages 83, 97-98 

Within the curriculum leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Physical Education there is opportunity for specializing in dance, 


health education, or recreation 


Bachelor of Arts in Education with ) a major in secondary educa- 
tion combined with a minor teaching field in Physical Education and 


ion with an area of specialization in 


(2) a major in elementary educa 
> 
Physical Education —See pages 82-85, 92 


Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching fie ld in Dance Pre- 
requisite: the Education curriculum, pages 51-52 

Required: the Dance option and the professional courses listed on 
Pages 94-95, 


Master of Arts in Education with a field in Physical Education.—See 
Pages 98-101. 


HEALTH 
FIRST GROUP 


> - ; 
Personal Health and First Aid (1 to 2) Reed 
> . 

Physical, mental, and social health of the individual understanding, 
Significance, and promotion Emphasis on personal health knowl- 
edges for the future teacher. First aid training to include Red Cross 


verüfication of standard and advance status (Spring—day ) 
` lhe Univer ity not responsible ' à receives |! intercollegiate or tra 
Mural game or in a he activ e depa e Health, | 
caton, and Recreat& ind the st € D espe y the 
Staff of Instruction or the academic year 19654 


* On leave Of absence 1965-64 
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122 


220 


11-12 


43-44 


49 


SECOND GROUP 


School and Community Health Programs (3) Castell*, we 
Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour) Health services, healthfu 
environment, health instruction, sources of material for general healt 
knowledge. Prerequisite: Biological Sciences 1-2 (Fall—evening 
Methods and Materials for Health Education (3) Su 
Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Methods and materials » 
teaching health. Prerequisite: Biological Sciences 1-2 (Spring 
evening ) 
THIRD GROUP 

Mille! 


Problems in Health Education (3) Eee 
Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Health needs, police 
program planning, use of community resources, promising Pt 

in the field. (Spring—evening ) 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


FIRST GROUP 
The staf 
-a 
One period of fundamentals of health and physical education and hys 
periods a week chosen from the activities offered each semester gp 
ical Education fee, 1$4.50 a semester. (Academic year ays 

mer 1966) 


Freshman Physical Education (1—1) 


af 
| ee The 5 
Sophomore Physical Education (1—1) meste! 
each Se . 
Two periods a week chosen from the activities offered each ay 


-ademic Yo 
Physical Education fee, 14.50 a semester. (Academic Y 
summer 1966) suf 
"a a tal The 
Techniques of Physical Education Motor Activities 

(2 to 3-2 to 3) 

; i a sem 
Fundamental skills. Physical Education fee, t$4.50 a se 
(Academic year—as arranged ) 


ester 


stalling 


Human Anatomy (3) ea] educ? 
for physic? ipg jg 


The structure of the human body. Basic course 


P major! 
tion majors. Also open to both men and women ne (Fall 
Physical Education. Prerequisite: Biological Sciences *+~“ 
Kinesiology (3) of th 


A study of the anatomical mechanism of mov jving- 

action of muscles in sports and other activities of am 
(Spring—4Y 

requisite: an approved course in anatomy. Sp , sil 


Teaching Physical Education Activities (2 to 3-2 to F half: sofi 
First half: basketball, tennis, and badminton. Secon 


and archery (1967-68 and alternate years) 
* Appointment effective September 1966 r more oí 


‘ » | one o 
f The Physical Education fee is required for registration it 
My courses, 


53 


101 


103 


105 


107 


111-12 


113-14 


117 


118 
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Fundamentals of Creative Dance (2 to Burtner 


Techniques for training the body Improvision for exploration in 
movement; elements and principles of c sition (Spring—as 
arranged ) 


SECOND GROUP 


Physical Education in the Elementary School (3) Snodgrass 
Physical growth and development of the child. Survev of current 
trends; age characteristics and their implications for the organization 
of school and playground programs. ¢ urriculum, techniques of teach 
ing, evaluation, health, integration of subject-matter areas. (Spring 
—evening; summer 1966) 


History and Principles of Physical 
Education (3) 

Survey of history as it relates to contemporary physical education 
Study of aims, objectives, and philosophy of physical education. Prin 


ciples of biology, psychology, and sociology applied to physical edu- 
cation. (Fall—day ) 


Stallings, DeAngelis 


Adapted Physical Education and Physical Rochon 
Examinations (3) 

Cause and correction of faulty body mechanics, physical examination 
methods for the detection of postural defects, prescription of exer 
Cises, and program adaptation Prerequisite: Physical Education 49 
and 50, (Fall—day ) 


Teaching Recreational Dance (1 to 2) Burtner 
Methods and materials for teaching the country and social dances of 
America and the folk dances of other countries to secondary school 


age and adult groups. Square-dance calling is included. Physical Edu 
cation fee, *$4.50 (Fall—day) 


Teaching Physical Education Activities (2 to 3-2 to 3) The Staff 
First half field hockey, soccer, and speedball. Second half gymnas 


tics, tumbling, and track and field. (1966-67 and alternate years 
academic year—day ) 


Practice in Teaching Physical Education Activities The Staff 
(2 to 4-2 to 4) 


Principles and methods applied to teaching physical education activi- 
ties. Supervised laboratory. Physical Education fee, *4.50 a semes- 
ter, (Academic year—as arranged) 


Teaching Modern Dance (1 to 3) Burtner 
Techniques for the teaching of movement as a medium of expression. 
Factical work in body technique, composition, and the analysis of 
accompaniment for dance including instrumental, voice, and percus- 
sion. Application is made to both secondary school and adult age 


levels, Physical Education fee, *$4.50. (1966-67 and alternate 
years: fall day) 


Dance Production (1 to 3) Burtner 
Planning and staging of performances for demonstrations, dance con- 
* The Physi 


ity cal Educ ation fee is required for registration in one or more of the activ- 
Courses 


SSS 


Seer 


C 
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» ake-up. 

certs, and folk festivals. Lighting, costuming, sets, and -— 
: : 
Choreography for concerts, musicals, and plays for students tà 


e " 1 P 
course for two credits. Physical Education fee, *$4.50 (Spring 
; day) 
| ap {ason 
| 119 Creative Dance for Children (3) N 


me -hildren. 
Exploration and understanding of creative movement for oa qe 
Evaluation of methods and materials. Dance for children with $ 


cial education problems (1966-67 and alternate years: fall 
| arranged ) 
n 
| an r " ^ ett 1 sarde 
131 Tests and Measurements in Physical Education (3) De s in 
7 . » ests 
l Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Critical survey of tests 


v0 
—-— » statistic 
physical activities, methods of test construction, elementary st 


(Fall—day) 


„Boeck 
134 Rhythmic Analysis Through Creative Movement (3) DeBe 


Kinesthetic awareness of rhythmic flow of movement; its relatione 
to form; aspects of rhythm—meter, phrase, accent, tempo, de rhyll 
intensity, rhythmic patterns, and rhythmic devices. Analysis © imitiVé 
mic structure as found in various cultures and eras, such as: Pme 
dance and song, 14th century French dance and song, modera pre 
ican jazz. This course combines theory with practical it 
requisite: one semester of modern dance or ballet, or the eqv 
(Spring—day ) 


alent- 


er 
Burt? 

135-36 Survey of Dance History (3-3) day folk, 
| The development of dance from primitive ritual to press eth 
i square, social, classical and modern ballet, modern dance, . ett 


> irst halj: va 
nologic dance. Practical work in dance is included. Firs 1967 
historic to 20th century. Second half: the 20th century. 
68 and alternate years) 


Geor 
138 Organization and Administration of Physical 
Education (3) ograms in 
s ; -ati n 3 
Organization and administration of physical —"" a à Jant* 
elementary and secondary schools and in colleges. * 


: à ranged ) 
fields, equipment, and programs (Spring—as arrange E "m 
Dea 
158 Safety Education (3) f injuries i 
; i 
Liability, prevention, and emergency care of all types p emph? 
reference to first aid and athletics. Safety education, First aid ! 


» nt. c 
on proper use of personnel, facilities, and equipme ri 
proper use of personnel c Laboratory expe 4. 


cludes Red Cross certification as an instructor „al Sciences 
with physiotherapy equipment. Prerequisite: Biologicé 
(Spring—4day ) grind! 
j 
160 Safety and Driver Education (3) tysis and inlet | 
. analysis ~ catió 
In the junior and senior high school curriculum, "n educa. 
pretation of safety data, examination of safety an of safety sU tent 
curriculum, approaches to the effective teaching v and its con im 
i Special emphasis on curriculum in driver educatic ice drivin’ 


; practi 
methods, and techniques of instruction, including P 


struction { Spring evening ) pee 
tv 
the 9€ 
re of 


X 
d tion in one or mo | 
* The Physical Education fee is required for registra 


ty courses 


201 


202 


N 
w 


240 


260 


271-72 


*273 


275-76 


AI 
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THIRD GROUP 


Philosophy of Physical Education (3) Stallings 
Concepts of philosophy and philosophic method applied to Objectives, 


principles, and practice in physical education ( Fall—evening ) 


Motor Learning (3) Stallings 


Physiological and psychological correlates of motor learning with im 


plications for teaching methods and training schedule (Summer 
1966) 
Problems in Physical Education (3) Miller 


Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour). For experienced teachers 
Organization, supervision, and curriculum problems growing out of 
current issues; program planning policies competition ( Fall 
evening ) 


Administration of High School Physical Education Anderson 
and Athletics (3) 

Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour) Administrative issues and 
problems; best means of solving these problems (Summer 1966) 
Evaluation in Physical Education (3) Anderson 


Lecture (2 hours ), conference (1 hour) Planning the evaluation pro 
gram, review of outcomes, analysis of tests and standards, administra- 
tion and interpretation of tests, guidance (Fall—evening ) 


Adapted Physical Education (3) Rochon 
(Formerly Physical Education for the Atypical) 


Etiology and evolution of orthopedic, neurological, cardiovascular, and 
other handicapping conditions: adaptation of the physical education 
Program to meet individual needs. (Spring—evening ) 


Curriculum Construction in Health and Physical Anderson 
Education (3) 

Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Need, planning, Objectives, 
factors to be considered in selecting activities, recommended curricu- 


lum for various school levels, trends, relationship to cooperating com- 
munity agencies (Spring—evening ) 


Dance Notation (3-3) 


First half: Study of Labanotation 
Space, time, 
Study 


a system of recording elements of 
and bodily movements by means of symbols. Second half 
and reconstruction of notated works of 20th century choreogra- 
Phers of American modern dance. (1967-68 and alternate years) 


Advanced Choreography (3) Burtner 


Advanced Problems in creative movement and composition. Chore- 


graphing of group and solo works in dance. (Fall and spring 
4S arranged ) 


Dance in Special Education (3-3) Mason 


Dance techniques, improvisation, and composition for the mentally 
Tetarded, emouonally disturbed, and physically handicapped. First 
half; lecture and Observation. Second half guided teaching. Prereq- 
uisite: Physical Education 107, 117 or 119, or permission of instruc- 
tor (1966-67 and alternate years: academic year—evening ) 


This cour, 
COurse may be repeated once for credit 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


m) 
N 


N 
cA 


| 
i 
| 
| 


Dance Expressions in Selected Cultures (3) Burtnef | 
Study of ethnic forms of dance through reading and participation | 
Study may be done in the United States or the country of the danc | 
being studied (Fall and spring—as arranged ) | 
, ss - r . " arso! 
Supervision of Health, Physical Education, and Anderson | 
Recreation (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Purpose and value, ei | 
` » 14 
ciples, prevalent concepts, best accepted tec hniques (Summer ! 26 | 
" a . “eof ings 
Advanced Topical Studies (3) DeAngelis, Stalling 
c 
Individual studies of advanced topics; critique and synthesis of n | 
3 A 
search findings and of literature. Prerequisite: Education 295. 
(Fall and spring—as arranged) 
RECREATION 
SECOND GROUP 
: - "lap? 
Camp leadership (1 to 2) c s 
f anizati? 
Philosophy and techniques of camp counseling; survey of organ men 
and programs including outdoor education Also open to bot i) 
and women not majoring in Physical Education (Spring—*** 


thy 
Abernell! 
ra 

.hild. Labo 
First half: basic skills for the preschool and school-age child. ti viti 
tory practice in crafts, music, dramatics, physical and social ac 
(i 
Second half: basic skills for the teenage and adult. Arts an vi 
dramatics, physical and social activities (Academic year—* 


Hanken 


Recreational Leadership Activities (3-3) 


j craft 
ening) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Community Organization for Recreation (3) les, am | 
inciple$ 
Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Resources, prince 
methods in organizing community recreation services. ut 
ning) 
Hanke? 
blems d 
re^ 


Administration of Community Recreation Programs (3) 


Factors and pre 


Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour) am, 3 
gram, 


administering recreation including surveys, legislation, a ring rf 
facilities, leadership, finance, and public relations. (SP 

ning) 

THIRD GROUP | 


f 
Thomps? 
«4 philos" 
„nds in ph! 
Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Current trends ! camh 


vation, 
phy, principles, practices, and programs for outdoor ean 
(Summer 1 


Recreation and Outdoor Education (3) 


ing, and community-school relationships 


Hebrew n 


See "Classical I anguages and Literatures." 


! 
I his course may be repeated once for credit | 


History 


Professors E.l Kayser, TWood Gray H.M, Mer 
Davison, W.¢ Davis, R.B 
kett, R.P. Sharkev 

Professorial Lecturer R P. Multhauf 

Associate Professors ( J. Herber, R.W Kenny, Micl ie! Gasster 
H.M. Sachar 

Associate Professorial Le turer R.B. Simons 

[ssistant Professors P.P Hill, Lois Schwoerer A.D. Andrews II 

Assistant Professor l Lecturer TJ Dodd, Jr 


Thompson (Chairman 


f 


Bachelor of Arts wit a major in History (I Prerec 
Site: the Arts and Letter curric 19 His ) 
40 and 71 72 

Required: the general requirements, pages 55-59, and the p 
of the History major examination at the end of the senior vear 


Ihe major, and the major examination which attests it, 


cl c ered 
on the studv of the Mediterranean rise. E pean c p ] 
trans Atlantic spre id of W estern Civilization ( w ( 
Civilizations in a world context, and its continuing c eng u 
present dav Under the g udance of an adviser the student w 
range his progr n History to attain, ins lar às po c l ced 
evaluation of (1) ise Of ci e f ( 
Origins to the eve of the I rencn el to Hier 
Of modern I urope in the age ) nce 89; (3 
the political, social, economic f United State 
in their world setting since nd developmen 
Of civilization in the p I jutside of the No A 
Community A six-hour research sen nar to give tr n n fu 
menta] techn ques Is a required part of each maio prog 
Proseminar History 199.20 $ | cans of inte r 
the student's understanding of the continuity Western civ 
In its world context For details relating to the ad 5 o nd 
*Ontent of the major, see the pamphlet on ti ject wi S 


able in the offices of the Dean of Colun bian ( 
ences and the Chai 


airman of tl 


American Thought 


Kc 


nd Civ n { fmi , ( at 
recommended enior-ve C f Hist 
Bachelor of Arts w th a major in Latin American Civilization (} d 
oj Study Prerequis te: the Arts nd Letters C i se page 49 
Required the general s, pages 55-59 } n 
Of the I 


atin American ( 


major exami ) it c end of 
the Senior year, The coordinated field of knowledge ipon which the 
Student Will be examined includes political and soc hist ec 
nomic 


development, governmental structures i cia 
and the principal liter ry works and writers of the Latin Amer 
; r I 

fan republic The Department of 


lions, 


t listory provides a proseminar 
(History 197-98) intended to assist the student n preparing himself 
fo " z ; 
Or the major examination For further details, see the pamphlet, 
Which IS available in the Office of the Dean of Columbian ( ege of 
Arts 


and Sciences 
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39-40 


71-72 


105-6 


"T 
Master of Arts in the field of Histor) Prerequisite: the degree & 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in History (high B average or bette 


» De 
from this University, or the equivalent, and the approval of the I 
are 
partment Applicants from other institutions must present scores a | 
«tor! 
the Graduate Record Examination with the Advanced Test in Histo 


professors to write I 
History: 
the pwent) 


and arrange for at least two of their former 
ters of evaluation to the Chairman of the Department ot 

Required: the general requirements, pages 61-64. Of 
four semester hours of required second- and third-group courses ip 
clusive of the thesis), at least six must be in third- or fourth-805) 


history courses; a maximum of six may be in à closely related 
outside the Department of History as approved by the Departmen; | 
Master's candidates are responsible for arranging with instructor ie 
second-group courses for extra work, in order to receive gr? " | 
credit for such courses 

Master of Arts in the field of Latin American € ivilization Pref, 


Ame 
site: the degree of Bachelor of Arts with a major in Latin Am 


Civilization from this University, or the equivalent work 
ne FE 
Required: the general requirements, pages 61-64 c cial 
and the comprehensive examinations will embrace political an on mic 
n ecc 
history, governmental structures and international relations, € 
America. 
development, and principal literary works of Latin Amer! ours 


All € 


thesis may be written in any one of these four fields. 
must be approved in advance by the Adviser 


Doctor of Philosophy See pages 68-79 pt 


Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching f« ld in History 7 | 
requisite: the Education curriculum, pages 51-52 listed of | 

Required: the History option and the professional courses * | 
pages 94-95 | 


FIRST GROUP suf | 


The Development of European Civilization in Its | 
World Context (3-3) onom 
social, e 111$ 
imes 

1 ard) » 


Primarily for freshmen. First half: the political, 
and cultural history of the Old World from ancient 
Second half: from 1715 to the present (Academic ye 
evening; summer 1966) 


The Development of the Civilization of the United | 
States (3—3) gon 
Primarily for sophomores. First half: the political, 
and cultural forces of the United States in their world $ (Ach 
1492 to 1865. Second half: from 1865 to the present. 
year—day and evening; summer 1966) 


SECOND GROUP * 


Introduction to the History of Science (3-3) h of se 
and the growt $e 


First half: the ancient natural philosophy ` 
f a "e ragg p — fic revolution ry 


sciences through the 17th-18th century scienti 


* History 39-40 is prerequisite to courses 109 through ^. 40 or 71/9 

tory 71-72, to courses 170 through 184; either History ry 9 
» 

through 16f Prerequisite to History 105-6 is either Histe 


in a science 


109-10 


111-12 


130 


131-35 


137 


139-40 


14149 


HISTORY 283 


half: the main lines of scientific development from the mid-18th cen- 
tury to the scientific revolution of the early 20th century. Prerequi 
site: History 39-40 or a background in science (Academic year 
evening ) 


1 


Ancient History (3—3) Kayser 
The political, social, and intellectual aspects will be considered. First 
half: the ancient Near East and Greece Second half: Rome 


(Academic year—day) 


Medieval History (3-3) Andrews 


The political, social, and intellectual aspects will be considered. First 
half: from the 4th to the 12th century. Second half: from the 13th 
through the 16th century. (First half: not offered 1966-67. Second 
half: spring—day.) 


The Renaissance in Western Europe (3) Schwoerer 


Political, economic, intellectual, and cultural features of the Renais- 
sance, 14th-16th centuries. Focus on Italy, but with attention to de- 


velopments in France and England. (Fall—day) 

Nationalism (3) Kayser 
The historical evolution of modern nationalism (Summer 1966) 
History of Germany (3-3) Herber 


The political, social, and cultural development of the German people 
First half: from the Reformation to 1871. Second half: from 1871 to 


the present (Academic year—day) 
History of Soviet Foreign Policy (3) Elliott 


Russian foreign policy since 1917. Key problems will include: con- 
Unuity between Tsarist and Soviet foreign policy, relation between 
State diplomacy and Communist ideology, disarmament, international 
Organization, etc (Fall—day; summer 1966) 


The Modern World: World History in the 20th Sachar 
Century (3) 


First half 1914 to Munich. Second half Munich to the present 
(Academic year—day ) 


History of France (3—3) Herber 
^s Survey of the political, social, and cultural history of France. First 
llf: from earliest times to 1815. Second half from 1815 to the pres- 
ent, (Not offered 1966-67) 


History of Russia (3-3) Thompson 


An 1100-year survey of the rise and revolution of Russia. First half: 
“USSia under the Old Regime, 860-1900. Second half Revolution and 


1»Vlet rule, 1900-1960. (Academic year—day; summer 1966— 
story 146) 


“onomic History of Europe (3) Sharkey 
European c 
ar emphasi 


conomic development since the Middle Ages with particu- 
s on the period following the Industrial Revolution. The 


* An 
! interdepa, ^ i 
Stude Partmental course offered by the departments of History and Economics 
ents may reg 


ter in either department 
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149-50 
151-52 
153 
154 
161 
162 
163-64 
165 
166 
170 
171-72 


; : eties Of 
evolution of capitalism and its varying impact upon the societies 
Europe will be treated (Fall—day ) 

European Diplomatic History (3—3) Daviso 
. practic? 
Background of the European state system and of diplomatic practi 


he 
of Vienna, with emphasis on k 
Firs! 


and relations since the Congress 
policies and actions of the great powers and their statesmen. 
half: to 1890. Second half: since 1890. Students cannot re 
credit for both History 150 and History 153 ( Academic year 


day; summer 1966—History 150) 


4 - A ge ttp Cent 

History of England and Great Britain (3—3) E " 

. d Hs 

A general survey of the development of English civilization at 
First half: to 1689. Second half: $ 


impact on Western culture 
History 152) 


1689 (Academic year—day; summer 1966 

` . n . X " chat 

European Diplomatic History in the 20th Century (3) Sa " 
V 


» 20th 
The main currents of European Diplomatic History in the 20€ . 
ted as nee) 


tury with necessary 19th century background incorpora " 
: ) 
Students cannot receive credit for both History 153 and Histo 

| 


(Fall —day ) 


Sacha! 


Modern Jewish History (3) to th 
A secular history of the Jewish people from the 18th century jitical 
present state of Israel, with particular emphasis on European | 
and economic influences (Spring—day ) 

| 
Ancient Americans (3) ions d 

> Avilizati0 

A study of the Maya, Aztec, Inca, and other early civiliz 
North and South America (Not offered 1966-67) d 

Rodrig” | 
History of Spain and Portugal (3) 

(Formerly Iberian Background of Latin America) 

Political, social, and cultural aspects (Fall—day) "1 
| Rods 
History of Latin America (3-3) | 

H; 
(Replaces former History 163 and 164) First ha | 
Survey of political, social, and cultural development. (Ae 
through independence. Second half: the national perit | 
demic year—day) T 
iq! 

! Rod! 
History of Brazil (3) | 
Political, social, and cultural aspects (Spring day) | 

i Rs i "e ir 
Mexico and the Caribbean since Independence (3) nd the can | 
rica, 8 
A survey of the republics of Mexico, Central America, 
bean islands (Not offered 1966-67) gast 
NUI I 3 inci 
American Colonial History (3) o prove | 
the development the! 


rhe settlement of the British colonies, [ 
n civilization 


institutions, and the emergence of an America y | 
and 18th centuries (Spring—day ) M” 
" . . , e ` L 
Social History of the United States (3—3) l ents of w | 
achievem® «1 10! 


Daily life, institutions, intellectual and artistic Era, 
ystrial 5 | 


Agrarian Era, 1607-1861; and the Urban-Indt 
present time ( Academic year day) | 


175 -76 


177 


178 


* 179-80 


181-85 


184 


187 


189 


Representative Americans (3) Gray 


A biographical approach to national history. Some thirty significant 
and pivotal personalities in the development of the United States in 
government, business, science, religion, journalism, the arts, and 
cial reform (Fall—day; summer 1966) 


so 


Political and Constitutional History of the United Haskett 
States (3—3) 


First half: to the Civil War Second half: the Civil War to 1940. 
(Academic year—day; summer 1966 History 176) 


The South (3) 


Rise of the plantation system and Slavery; the intersectional conflict: 


and the problems and progress of the New South (Not offered 
1966-67 

Fhe Civil War (3) 

(Formerly History 179) 

As rvey of the causati factors lead ng to Civil War ind of the so 

cial, political, milit nomic, and diplomatic aspects of the War 

itself; the immediate and lor range effects of the War on American 

life (Not offered 1966-67 

Economic History of the United States (3-3 Sharkey 

(Replaces former History 174 

An analysis of the process of economic growth in the United States 

from Colonial times to the present. The devek t of various sec- 

lors in the economv such as agriculture, transp tion, manufactur 

ing, and banking will be treated and their terdependence stressed 

First half 1607 to 1865 Second half: 1865 present (Aca 

demic year evening ) 

Diplomatic History of the United States Merriman, Hill 

Tendencies toward isolation, expansion, and collectivism; disputes 

With foreign countries and their settlement; and the activities of the 

American secretaries of state and diplomatic agents. First half: to 
9g . 

1898, Second half since 1898 ( Academic year—day and eve- 

ning; summer 1966 History 182) 

Overse 


a Expansion of the United States (3) 
The Political, 
Sessions. 


Merriman 

economic, social, and cultural life of our outlying pos 
(1967-68 and alternate years) 
Canada and the United States (3 


Merriman 
The historical 


X ackground and main trends in the relationship of the 

9 English-speaking peoples of North America (Spring 
History of Modern China (3) 
China since 
ments, 


day) 


Gasster 
1840, with particular attention given to political develop- 
(Fall—day; summer 1966 ) 
History of India (3) 


Thompson 
‘orme 


rly History 190) 
he Civiliz 


depe d ation of India and her neighbors from the beginnings to in 
ndenc 7 y | 

ence, (Not offered 1966-67) 

* An ing ‘ 

tudents ma Partmental course offered by the departments of History and Econo 


nic 
egiste n either departine 
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History of the Near East (3) Davison, Sacha! 


asl 
The Byzantine, Arab, Persian, and Islamic backgrounds of Near wr 
ion ¢ 

ern history; the rise and decline of the Ottoman Empire; the action 


European powers in the area; and the Ottoman breakup into ^ 
(Fall—day; summe | 


| 


Turkish Republic and other successor states 


1966) 

History of East Asia (3-3) Gassle 

a el 
The civilizations of China and Japan, with emphasis on cultural d 


gs V 


velopment and social organization. First half: from the beginnin the 
about 1800. Second half: the traditional societies on the eve os | 
3 


modern era, and their responses to Western cultural influences s | 
the middle of the 19th century (Academic year—day ) 


Proseminar: Latin American Civilization (3—3) 


d if 
ajors ! 
Reading course for coordination and review. Open only to maje 


as ar ranged J 


Latin American Civilization (Academic year 
stall 
n ^" 
: ee > Bah The St! 
Proseminar: Readings for the History Major (3-3) The di 
. and d 
Limited to majors in History in their senior year. Readings an aken | 
cussions on major trends in the history of Western civilization, m 
T 
in their world setting, and including representative selections ‘a 
d ) 
classics of historical literature. Students cannot receive credit 70° an 
History 199-200 and History 201-2 (Academic year- ay 
evening ) 
THIRD GROUP * 
j 
n P 2 e St 
History and Historians (3—3) Histo" 
s is 
Students cannot receive credit for both History 201 2 and 
199—200 (Academic year—as arranged) g! 
» SUP | 
H > > ai: 
Research Seminar (3-3) b s 


Prerequisite: approval of the Department 
ranged; summer 1966) 


Seminar: Modern History of Eastern Europe (3-3) ad 200 


. 19th à 
History of East Central and Southeastern Europe in the hea ik 
centuries First half: to the mid-1930's Second half: 


munist take-over (1948) (Academic year—day ) 


22 "i 
: ‘ Gy 
Seminar: Communist Party of the Soviet Union (3) „+ Uni | 
at of the Sovie fund” 


and ones sit” | 


|! 
Historic evolution of the Communist movemer ; 
Detailed study of the Comintern, the Cominform, f 
mentals of international Communist organization Selected e 
ies of individual congresses of the CPSL (Spring day) 


Tort 


Seminar: History of the Comintern (3) il 
«01 
(Formerly History 244) nsorshif | 
Activities of the Communist Third International, 11$ i state | 
- à V 
revolution and its decline and subservience to the 50 
(Not offered 1966-67 ma 
seco? 
ate 
* Prerequisite to all third- and fourth-group course the propt? 
preparation and the consent of tl nstructor 


» 1 . " dies 
Primarily for students in the Institute for Sino-Soviet 5tu 


Appointment effective September 1966 


HISTORY 


287 


211-12 Research Seminar: Medieval History (3-3) 


Prerequisite: History 111 12 or the eq lent (} 


Andrews 


e equivalent rst half: not 
offered 1966-67. Second alf: spring—day. ) 
> tae : i4 
241-42 Research Seminar: Modern F uropean History (3—3) Herber 


Prerequisite appropriate preparation and consent of the instructor. 
(Academic year evening ) 


745-46 Research Seminar: Russian History (3-3) Thompson 
Prerequisite: Historv 145 46 or the equivalent (First half: fall 
day Second half: not offered 1966-67.) 

249.50 Researcl —X I d " atic Hi 2 2 

esearch Seminar: European Diplomatic History (3-3) Davison 

Prerequisite: History 149 or 150 or the equivalent. A reading knowl- 
edge of French or German is required (First half: fall—day 
Second half: not offered 1966 67.) 

251-52 


4 Research Seminar: F nglish History (3—3) Kenny, Schwoerer 


Prerequisite: History 151-52 or the equivalent ( Academic year 


evening; summer 1966—History 251) 


2 n a ; ; ; 
261-62 Research Seminar: Latin American History (3—3) 
Prerequisite: six semester hours selected from History 161, 162, 163, 
164, 166 (Academic year—day) 
271-75 Ln a . e 
1-72 Research Seminar: Social History of the United States (3-3) Gray 
Prerequisite: History 171-72 or the equivalent (Academic year 
day; summer 1967 History 272) 
275. 
?-76 Research Seminar: American Political and Haskett 
Constitutional History (3-3) 
Prerequisite: History 175-76 or the equivalent. (Academic year 
day) 
281.85 Re a : T Ini 
< esearch Seminar: Diplomatic History of the United Merriman 
States (3-3) 
Prerequisite History 181-82 or the equivalent. (Academic year— 
day) 
283 
2 
-84 : ^e : à; n 
Research Seminar: United States since 1900 (3-3) Hill 
rere 
Prerequisite: History 181-82 or the equivalent (Academic year 
ay; summer 1966 History 283) 
291 i 
Research Seminar: Balkan Question in Modern Sachar 
History (3) 
(Fall. -evening ) 
292 
Research Seminar: Palestine Question in Modern Sachar 
History (3) 
(Not Offered 1966-67) 


Research Seminar: History of the Modern Near 


Davison 

“ast (3.3) : 

Tere si i 

1966 Site : History 193 or the equivalent. (First half: not offered 
) 


Second half spring—cvening; summer 1966.) 
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295 


99 


361 


395 


96 


300 


301 


46 


b 


80 


96 


; " p . af 
Research Seminar: History of the Modern Far Gassle 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


East (3-3) 
. nol 
Prerequisite: History 195-96 or the equivalent (First half: ® 


offered 1966-67. Second half: spring—day; summer 1966.) 


The Sta 


Thesis (3-3) 
zing in his 


Required of all candidates for the Master's degree specializ 


tory (Academic year—as arranged; summer 1966) 


FOURTH GROUP 


Readings in Modern Chinese Thought and Institutions (3) : 
theoreti? 


Documentary material in Chinese on institutional and ni 
) 

problems, for candidates for graduate degrees witl ,pecializalk | 
yr. 

Chinese studic Admission by permission of thc instruct | 

(Spring—day ) | 

ows 

i - : : ; Andre" 

Reading Course in Medieval History (3—3) An | 

(Academic year—as arranged | 


Reading Course in Modern European History (3-3) 


(First half: summer 1966. Second half: spring—day.) 

of 
£ 1 à d P Thomp* 
Reading Course in Russian History (3-3) Thé 
1966-67.) 


(First half: spring—day Second half: not offered 


Reading Course in Latin American History (3—3) 


(Academic year—evening ) 


gn! | 
Reading Course in American Social History (3—3) 
i -— | 
(Academic year—day; summer 1966—History 371) ke! | 
Has 


Reading Course in American Political and 
Constitutional History (3—3) 


(First half: summer 1966 Second half: fall—day.) ; 
park. 
: Sha 
Reading Course in Economic History (3—3) 
(Academic year—evening Í 
vening " 
"Pl 
i : r * ; r 1.3) Mer 
Reading Course in American Diplomatic History (^ ) w^ 
(First half: 1967-68 and alternate years. Second half fal p "1 
Gi 


i à : 1-3) 
Reading Course in Modern Far Eastern History (3-2 


(Academic year—evening ) 


ont 

i " — he approp™ " D 

I hey are pr? $ 

I à P ut t "md 
A € € c y the departments of History " 


267 


268 


N 
oc 
N 


265 


Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies 


MEMBERS OF THE INSTITUTE 1965-66 


K.L. London (Director), Franz Michael (Associate Director), J.A. 
Baclawski, C.F. Elliott, Michael Gasster, Paul Gekker, P.W. Han, 
J.P. Hardt, H.C. Hinton. W.H Kraus, L.T. Lee, Bela Maday, 
Lothar Metzl, G.A. Olkhovskv. Vladimir Petrov, Nadine Pop- 
luiko, Bernard Ramundo, RJ Renfield, R.B. Thompson, T.P. 
Thornton, Phillip True, R.K. W hite, Thomas Wolfe 


The Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies offers a program of specialized 
graduate study in the School of Government, Business, and Interna- 
tional Affairs. Students who lack background in Soviet and China 
studies are required to take undergraduate courses selected by the ad- 
viser, from those listed on pages 299-300, as prerequisite to graduate 
work 


For description of the Objectives and programs of the Institute, see 
pages 141—42 


ECONOMICS 


The Soviet Economy (3) Gekker 
Development of the Soviet-type economy; organization, policies, and 


Problems; monetary, fiscal, production, allocative, foreign trade, eco- 
nomic growth (Spring—evening) 


Economic Theory and Development in Communist Hardt 
Countries (3) 

A systematic appraisal of the Soviet-type model for economic develop- 
ment in the institutional framework of the Soviet and other com- 


munist processes of economic development (Fall and spring 
evening ) 


EDUCATION 


Seminar: the Educational System of the Soviet Union (3) Renfield 


History of Soviet education and comparison between American and 
Soviet education primary emphasis on the present and the relation- 
Ship or lack of relationship between Soviet education and Soviet life; 
type of Society and citizen Soviet leaders try to create, conditions 
Which foster or impede their efforts, and the effect of education on 
the life of a society (Not offered 1966-67) 


Seminar: the Educational System of Communist China (3) 
(Not Offered 1966 67) 


GEOGRAPHY 


Seminar: Geography of the Soviet Union (3) Baclawski 


A detailed study of the area, including physical features, economic 
SeOgraphy, natural and energy resources, and industries. A discus- 
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266 


205-6 


207 


208 


* 245 


* 295-96 


* 301 


sion of the latest Soviet projects, of the Soviet transportation syster 
of agriculture, and of multinational population trends, with emphas® 
on population patterns along borderlands, especially the Sino-Sovie 
border. (Fall—evening ) 

True 


A study of the physical and economic geography of the country, ii 
cluding discussion of China's emerging industries, energy resources 
transportation system. Special emphasis will be given to the popula 
tion “explosion”—its distribution and significance. Emphasis also 0 
regional geography, particularly on regions along the Sino-Soviet bor 
der, Manchuria, Tibet, Mongolia, Inner Mongolia, and Sinkiang- 


(Spring—evening ) 


Seminar: Geography of China (3) 


HISTORY 
. r " > ` (uj 
Seminar: Modern History of Eastern Europe (3-3) petr " 
C - ` 2 
History of East Central and Southeastern Europe in the 19th and = 
centuries. First half: to the mid-1930's. Second half: to the CO 
munist take-over (1948). (Academic year—day ) 
HB 
Gyorgy! 


Seminar: Communist Party of the Soviet Union (3) di 
— 108 

Historic evolution of the Communist movement of the Soviet E i 

Detailed study of the Comintern, the Cominform, and other stud 

mentals of international Communist organization. Selected case 

ies of individual congresses of the CPSU. (Spring—day) 


QR " ton 
Seminar: History of the Comintern (3) Thor? 


(Formerly History 244) 


«a of 
.orship ° 
Activities of the Communist Third International, its sponsors d 


revolution and its decline and subservience to the Soviet State. 
(Not offered 1966-67) 
on 
Research Seminar: Russian History (3) Thom s 
3 of mode 


Students prepare research papers in some selected area 
Russian history. Prerequisite: History 145-46 or the equiva 
(Fall—day ) 


lent. 


ter 
Seminar: History of the Modern Far East (3-3) o 
First half: social and intellectual revolution in Modern China: ce 
placement of the scholar-gentry by the intelligentsia of tho.” c ifi 
tury. Emphasis placed upon the radical change that took pi? ter? 
1919. Second half: the developmeat of United States ae 
policy since 1898, with emphasis on the coming of World W? gis 
United States policy towards China since 1941. Prerequisite; See 
195-96 or the equivalent. (First half: not offered 196679'* 
ond half: spring—day; summer 1966.) 


Readings in Modern Chinese Thought and Institutions (- ) sorei 

, t 
Documentary material in Chinese on institutional an ializatio ' 
problems, for candidates for graduate degrees with speci? 
Chinese studies. Admission by permission of the in$ 
(Spring—4day ) 


tructof- 


" 

"uL 
ynsent of b 
» o 
* Prerequisite: the appropriate second-group preparation and the € 
structor 


t Appointment effective September 1966 
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Reading Course in Russian History (3) Thompson 
^ graduate course for weekly reading and discussion in Russian 19th 
ind 20th century history. Political and intellectual movements reflect 


ing the rise and fall of the revolutionary cycle will be emphasized 
(Not offered 1966-67) 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Seminar: the Sino-Soviet Blocs in World Affairs I-II London 
(3-3) 


First half: a study of the most significant issues of the Communist 
movement and its manifestations particularly in the Soviet Union and 
Red China; an examination of the concept and structure of the “world 
socialist system" and of intra-Bloc relations with special emphasis on 
the Sino-Soviet dispute Prerequisite: a minimum of 3 semester hours 
in modern political theory. Second half: an examination of the polit- 
ical ramifications of the international Communist movement and Com- 
munist relations with the non-Communist world. with special em- 
phasis on the countries in Africa, Asia, and Latin America. Prereq- 
uisite: a minimum of 3 semester hours in either international rela- 
ions or comparative government (Academic year evening ) 


Readings in Socialism and Communism (3) Kraus 
A reading course designed, on the basis of selected readings of both 
primary and secondary works, to introduce students to the most sig- 
nificant developments in pre-Marxian and Marxian socialism and Len- 
inist communism. Prerequisite: a minimum of 3 semester hours in 
modern political theory (Fall—evening ) 


Seminar: Theoretical Problems of Marxism-Leninism (3) Kraus 


Crucial theoretical problems, such as the nature of revolution, the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat, the transition to communism, imperialism, 
and national liberation in their development from Marx and Engels to 
Lenin, Khrushchev, and Mao-Tse-tung. Political Science 224 is rec- 
ommended as a prerequisite but is not required (Spring—evening ) 


Seminar: the Government and Politics of Eastern Gyorgy? 
Europe (3) 


Comparative study of the principal political, social, and economic 
institutions of the area; the Soviet stake in the area: patterns of Soviet 
domination; efforts toward economic and political integration; the im 
pact of the Sino-Soviet dispute; U. S. policy toward the satellite na- 
tions ( Fall—evening) 


The Soviet Bloc: the Role of Arts and Humanities in Petrov 
Communist Society (3) 


(Formerly Seminar: Interstate Relations in Eastern Europe- 
Sources of Conflict in the Soviet Bloc) 


The evolution of the role assigned to arts and literature in the Soviet 
Union since 1917 Unionization of arts and the struggle of the cul- 
tural elite for freedom of expression within the framework of the 
Soviet society. Forms and instruments of Party control. The reflec- 
tion of the Party's broad objectives in its policies in the cultural field 


" 
Prerequisite: the appropriate second-group preparation and the consent of the in 

Structor 

$ 


Appointment effective September 1966 
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230 


253 


AMA l 5, 
Prerequisite: Slavic and Oriental Languages and Literatures 162, P. 
or the equivalent; reading knowledge of Russian or other Eastern E! 
ropean languages (Spring—evening ) 
"T 1 . r " otzl 
Seminar: International Communism—Operational Metz 


Techniques and Case Studies (3) 
(Replaces former Political Science 230 and 270) 


y : » a er: 
Fall semester: emphasis on operational techniques. Spring se mest 


case studies. Since the subject matter changes fall and spring, stu 
dents may register for and receive 3 semester hours of credit for 6a% 
semester, however, neither the fall nor spring semester may be re 
peated for credit. (Fall and spring—evening ) 


Michael 


of the co 


Seminar: Sino-Soviet Relations (3) 

A discussion of the background, development, and status 
flict within the Communist movement, with special emphasis ON a 
role of the Chinese Communists in the dispute. Prerequisite: 3 wy” 
ter hours selected from History 187; Political Science 101, 194; 
the equivalent. (Spring—day ) 


Seminar: Soviet Government and Politics (3) 


An analysis of the theoretical and historical bases of the ` 
ical system, and the socioeconomic setting of its formation; = 
ture and role of the Party, government, and mass organization? "4 
selected problems of domestic and foreign policy Prerequisi© g, | 
semester hours selected from History 145, 146; Political Science 

or the equivalent. (Fall—day ) | 


Chinese Law (3) fe 
A short survey of the history of Chinese law and its social far 
ground; Western impact on Chinese law toward the end of the ^ Vii 
chu Dynasty; legal concepts and institutions of the Chinese | 
from 1912 until the communist take-over in 1949. The P Kian s 
and development of the communist legal system from the 
Yenan period to the present (Not offered 1966-67) 

nd? 


Ramu? | 


a 
3 


Soviet Law (3) » 
n! 
Concept of "socialist legality"; impact of Soviet legal system bn in 
individual in his relationship with the state and other per "m 
Soviet society; role of Communist Party in the institutional | p stitt 
of the Soviet legal system; Soviet philosophy of law; state 
tional) law including Soviet federalism, governmental 
rights and obligations of citizenship; criminal law, 
crimes, role of social and public organizations in ( 
justice, and concept of "administrative" punishment. | 
evening) 


Seminar: Chinese Government and Politics (3) sii per 
A discussion of the political institutions and concepts tioni 
times, during the period of the revolution, under the na , 


b 

of the > 

ment, and under the communists. The main emphasis 7 walt | 
yall 


- f ^ Lo 
* Same as Law 474 (2 Graduate students registering Jor Politic ents 2 
special arrangements with the instructor for supplementary asig ý ; 
e additional s awe. ee 
one additional semester hour M" Political Sci auis 
- ary assignment 


t Same as Law 473 (2 Graduate students registerin 
special arrangements with the instructor 


one additional semester hour 
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will be on the communist period. Prerequisite: 3 semester hours se- 
lected from History 187; Political Science 101, 194; or the equiva- 
lent. (Fall—day) 


Interuniversity Research Colloquium on Modern Michael 
China (3) 


A colloquium of faculty members of the Institute for Sino-Soviet 
Studies of The George Washington University, American University, 
Howard University, and the University of Maryland who represent 
different disciplines and are concerned with applying their disciplinary 
work to the study of modern China. The members' research plans 
and studies in progress are critically discussed in weekly sessions Ad- 
vanced graduate students are admitted with the permission of the fac- 
ulty group. (Fall and spring—day) 


Interuniversity Research Colloquium on Russia and London 
Eastern Europe (3) 


A colloquium of faculty members of the Institute for Sino-Soviet 
Studies of The George Washington l niversity, American University, 
Howard University, and the University of Maryland who represent 
different disciplines and are concerned with applying their disciplinary 
work to the study of Russia and Eastern Europe. The members' re- 
search plans and studies in progress are critically discussed in weekly 
sessions. Advanced graduate students are admitted with the permis- 
sion of the faculty group. (Fall and spring—day) 


Seminar: Communism in Dev eloping Countries (3) Thornton 
An examination of international Communist policy for, and Com- 
munist Parties in, developing countries. Case studies will be made 
of selected states of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. Attention will 
be given to basic Communist concepts of imperialism and nationalism, 
and to the development and current application of Soviet and Chinese 
variants of strategy and tactics for "national liberation." (Spring— 
evening) 


Seminar: Communist Parties in the Non-Communist 
World (3) 


A survey of Communist movements and ideological variations out- 
side the Communist world Emphasis on the Communist parties of 
France, Italy, the Scandinavian countries, and other Central and West 
European nations. Selected case studies on Communist problems of 
Middle East and North African nations (Fall—day) 


Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy (3) Elliott 
The external policies and relations of the USSR; world objectives of 
the Soviet leaders; diplomacy in relations with other communist states, 
With the Western powers, and with other countries; international prop- 
aganda, disarmament policy, and foreign economic relations. Pre- 
requisite: 3 semester hours selected from History 137, 145, 146, or the 
*quivalent (Spring—evening ) 


Gyorgy* 


Seminar: Soviet Military Policy and Strategy (3) Wolfe 
Soviet developments in the area of military policy and strategy with 


some 


attention to questions of intra-Bloc military cooperation; polit- 
Kal c 


Ontext within which Soviet military policy is formulated; sig 
nificant changes in recent Soviet military thought (Fall—evening ) 


. 
Appointment effective September 1966 
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294 


295 


296 


259 


161-62 


165 


Seminar: Governments and Politics of Japan and Hinton 
Korea (3) 


Reading, research, and discussion on the contemporary political prob- 
lems and relevant historical background of Japan and North à 


South Korea. (Spring—evening ) 
Seminar: Chinese Communist Foreign Policy (3) Hine 
(Replaces former Political Science 295 Seminar: China in ! 


Communist Bloc) 


Objectives; formulation and implementation of foreign poli 
munist China as an Asian state, as a revolutionary influence, 
a would-be power. Some relevant background, such as Politi 
ence 253, is desirable. Prerequisite: 3 semester hours selected fft 
History 187; Political Science 101, 194; or the equivalent. (Spring 


—day) 


cy; Com 
and 9 
cal Ser 


khe : : I = inton 
Seminar: the Communist Bloc in Far Eastern Hin 


International Politics (3) " 
The Communist strategy for Asia; Stalin's Far Eastern policy; gro - 
of local Communist movements; impact of World War II; Soviet " 
war policy in Asia; victory in China; the Korean and Indoch! * 
wars; armed struggle in South and Southeast Asia; wooing of de? 
tional bourgeoisie; development of the Asian communist states; ret 
communist parties since World War II; Sino-Soviet rivalry. es 
uisite: 3 semester hours selected from History 187; Political Scie 
101, 194; or the equivalent. (Fall—evening) 


PSYCHOLOGY 
white 
embracifé 


blic oP' 
munich 


Seminar: Social Psychology of Communism (3) 


Psychological aspects of authoritarian systems and of al 
political ideologies; methods and findings in the study of pu 
ion in the USSR and its satellites; problems of Western oom 
tions with the USSR; the nature of Communist propaganda m 
appeals of Communism in non-Communist countries. (Fa 
ning) 


TURES 
oikhovs® 


of ancien r1 

indivi it 
d — credi 
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SLAVIC AND ORIENTAL LANGUAGES AND LITERA 


Russian Culture (3—3) 


A survey of Russian cultural heritage from the origins 
sia to the present. Lecture, recitation, discussion, an 
ports on assigned topics. This course may be taken for gra 
with the approval of the instructor (Academic year—* 


Soviet Literature (3) 


A survey of major literary figures, literary movements, 
styles. Revolution and its impact on writers. The theme 9 viet © 
War in literature. The place of the Soviet intelligentsi? gove" 
ciety, revival of the psychological novel, social realism, P. grad s 
ment control of literature. This course may be taken int) 
credit with the approval of the instructor (Fall—evem 
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SOCIOLOGY 


Seminar: Sociology of the Communist Party (3) Burns 


Comparative sociological study of the Communist Party under vari- 
ous cultural, economic, and political conditions; the relation of these 
to the goals, structure, and functioning of the Party. Particular em 
phasis on the Communist parties of the Soviet Union, China, France. 
England, and the United States. Admission by permission of the in- 
structor (Spring—evening ) 


COURSES OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAM ON 
COMMUNIST AFFAIRS—SUMMER 1966 


History 137 History of the Soviet Foreign Policy (3) 

Political Science 115 Government and Politics in Eastern 
Europe (3) 

Political Science 160 Modern Communist Ideologies (3) 

Political Science 163 Foreign Policy of Communist China (3) 


International Affairs * 


Professors J.W. Brewer, H.M. Merriman, R.D. Campbell, R.H. 
Davison, W.H. Kraus, W.C. Davis, R.B Thompson, Wilson 
Schmidt, C.E. Galbreath, W.L. Tayler, K.L. London. J.L.B. 
Atkinson, H.M. Stout (Chairman), J.N. Mosél, W.C Hopkins, 
Franz Michael, R.E. Purcell, Joseph Aschheim, J.A. Brown. 
Jr., R.K. White, Benjamin Nimer, Tso-I iang Hsiao (Visiting 
Research), C.B. Sargent (Visiting) 

Professorial Lecturers R.L. Garthoff. Lothar Metzl, V.P. Petrov, 
T.W. Wolfe, Herbert Block, B.C. Maday, J.A. Baclawski, P.W. 
Han, J.P. Hardt 

Associate Professors Helen Yakobson, J.T. Davis, tH.R. Ludden, 
tR.S. Jordan, tGeorge Stambuk, H.C. Hinton, P.F. Gallagher, 
Michael Gasster, Vladimir Petrov, H.M. Sachar 

Associate Professorial Lecturers TP. Thornton, Paul Gekker, 
Bernard Ramundo, Thomas Larson, Phillip True 

Assistant Professors P.P Hill, J.K. McDonald, Willard Over- 
gaard, G.A. Olkhovsky, Nadine Popluiko, Bernard Reich, C.F. 
Elliott 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers L.T. Lee, R.L. Renfield 


Bachelor of Arts in Government or Master of Arts in Government in 
the field oj International Affairs.—See pages 118-21, 123, 124-26, 
132-33, 134, 

American Thought and Civilization 101 American Civilization is 
recommended as a senior-year elective for Bachelor of Arts in Gov- 
emment majors in International Affairs 


* Staff - 
t of Instruction for the ac ademic year 1965-66 
On leave of absence 1965-66 
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150 
161 
263 


82 
246 
251-52 
281-82 
284 
290 


181 


52 

126 
127 
145 
146 
241-42 
253-54 


181-82 

183 
| 184 
| 281-82 
381-82 


* 260 
* 261 
* 262 
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COURSES OI 


INSTRUCTION 


Master of Science in International Affairs (War College Programs).— 
See the College of General Studies Catalogue 


concept 
are an 
de- 


The International Affairs programs are interdisciplinary in 
and interdepartmental in structure. The courses listed below 
indication of the range of elective courses available. For course 
scriptions see the departmental announcements concerned 


GENERAL 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


Comparative Value Systems (3) 
Language and Culture (3) 
Culture Contact and Change (3) 


ECONOMICS 


International Economics (3-3) 

Foreign Labor Movements (3) 

Economic Development (3-3) 
International Economics (3-3) 

United States Foreign Economic Policy (3) 
Seminar: International Economics (3) 


GEOGRAPHY 


World Regions (3) 

World Economies (3) 

World Population and Settlement (3) 
Psychological Geography (3) 

World Political Geography (3) 

Place and Culture (3-3) 

Seminar: Problems of Developing Nations (3 


Seminar 
» 
5) 


HISTORY 


Diplomatic History of the United States (3-3) 
Oversea Expansion of the United States (3) 
Canada and the United States (3) 

Research Seminar: Diplomatic History of the 
Reading Course Histor) 


4) 
(i 

United States (- 

(3-3) 

in American Diplomatk 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

Fundamentals of National Power (3) 
International and United States Foreign Policy f 3) 
National Security Policy of the United States ! 3) 
Intercultural Relations (3 ot 


4) 


* Offered in War College programs only 


* 597 


* 299-300 


144 
24] 


178 
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- 


Readings in International Affairs (1 to 2) 


Thesis (3-3) 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Problems in Modern Political Thought (3) 


Introduction to Comparative Government and Politics (3) 


Introduction to Comparative Government and Politics (3) 
Political Problems of the British Commonwealth of Nations (3) 
Political Theory: the Nature and Growth of Political Thought in 
the West (3-3) 

International Politics (3) 

Organization and Function of the United Nations (3) 

Survey of Public International Law and Organization (3-3) 
Current Problems in International Politics (1-1) 

Proseminar: International Affairs 
American Foreign Policy (3) 


Strategies of Contemporary 


Readings in Comparative Government and Politics ( 3) 
Comparative Government and Politics (3) 
Seminar: Topics in Political Theory (3) 

Reading Course in Political Theory (3) 

Problems in International Organization (3-3) 

Public Opinion and Foreign Policy (3) 

Problems in International Politics (3—3) 

Public International Law (3-3) 


Seminar 


Seminar 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Social Psyc hology (3) 

Psychology of Attitudes and Public Opinion (3) 
Seminar: International Communication ( 3) 
Behavioral Factors in Social € hange (3) 


SOCIOLOGY 


Mass Communications (3) 
Seminar: Population Research and Analysis (3) 


AFRICA 
ANTHROPOLOGY 


Cultures of South and East Africa (3) 
Cultures of West and Central Africa (3) 


GEOGRAPHY 


Africa (3) 


* Offered in 


his course may be 
in the Institute for 


War College programs only 
tudents inadequately prepared for graduate work 


Sino-Soviet Studies 


required 


298 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


190 
| 192 
292 


| 173 


* 165 


* 187 

* 189 

* 195-96 
295-96 


| * 101 
* 193 

* 194 

254 

293 


185-86 
285-86 


161 


|) 162 
| 163—64 
165 
166 
261—62 


16] 62 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Politics of Middle and Southern Africa (3) 
Governments and Politics of North Africa (3) 
Governments and Politics of North Africa (3) 


FAR EAST 
ANTHROPOLOGY 


Cultures of the Pacific (3) 


GEOGRAPHY 


Eastern and Southeastern Asia (3) 


HISTORY 


History of Modern China (3) 

History of India (3) 

History of East Asia (3-3) 

Research Seminar: History of the Modern Far East (3-3) 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


The Far East in the Modern World (3) 

Governments and Politics of South and Southeast A sia (3) 
Governments of China and Japan (3) 

Interuniversity Research Colloquium on Modern China (3) 
Seminar: Governments and Politics of South and Southeast 
Asia (3) 


LATIN AMERICA 
ECONOMICS 


< » vd 
Economic History and Problems of Latin America (3-3) 
Economic Development of Latin America (3-3) 


GEOGRAPHY 


Latin America (3) 


HISTORY 


History of Spain and Portugal (3) 

History of Latin America (3-3) 

History of Brazil (3) 

Mexico and the Caribbean since Independence (3) 

Research Seminar: Latin American History (3-3) 

Reading Course in Latin American History (3-3) o 


w 
e 
duat 
gra 
' uatelv prepared for 
This course may be required « lent uate! 
the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studie 


177 
178 
277 
278 


156 


154 
193 
291 
292 


293. 94 


19] 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Recent Trends in Latin American Politics and Government (3) 
International Politics in the Western Hemisphere (3) 

Seminar: Latin American Government (3) 

Seminar: Latin American Political Philosophy (3) 


MIDDLE EAST 
GEOGRAPHY 
The Middle East (3) 


HISTORY 


Modern Jewish History (3) 

History of the Near East (3) 

Research Seminar: Balkan Question in Modern Hist ry (3) 
Research Seminar: Palestine Question in Modern History (3) 
Research Seminar: History of the Modern Near East (3) 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Governments and Politics of the Middle East (3) 
Governments and Politics of the Middle East (3) 


SINO-SOVIET 
ECONOMICS 


The Economy of the Soviet Union (3) 

Comparative Communist Economic Systems (3) 

The Soviet Economy (3) 

Economic Theory and De elopment in Communist Countries (3) 


EDUCATION 


Seminar: the Educational System of the Soviet Union (3) 
Seminar: the Educational S stem of Communist China (3) 


GEOGRAPHY 


Communist China (3) 

The Soviet Union (3) 

Seminar: Geography of the Soviet Union (3) 
Seminar Geography of China (3) 


HISTORY 


History Of Soviet Foreien Poli y (3) 


* Th 
i t 

4 a course may be required of students inadequately prepared for graduate work 

s € ins 


Utute for Sino-Soviet Studies 
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* 145-46 History of Russia (3-3) 
205-6 Seminar: Modern History of Eastern Europe (3-3) 
207 Seminar: Communist Party of the Soviet Union (3) 
208 Seminar: History of the Comintern (3) 
245-46 Research Seminar: Russian History (3-3) 
301 Readings in Modern Chinese Thought and Institutions (3) 
346 Reading Course in Russian History (3) 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 
215-16 Seminar: the Sino-Soviet Blocs in World Affairs I-II (3-3) 
224 Readings in Socialism and Communism (3) 
225 Seminar: Theoretical Problems of Marxism-Leninism (3) 
227 Seminar: the Government and Politics of Eastern Europe (3) 
229 Soviet Bloc: the Role of Arts and Humanities in Communist 
Society (3) 
230 Seminar: International Communism—0Operational Te« hniques ^ 
Case Studies (3) 
231 Seminar: Sino-Soviet Relations (3) 
233 Seminar: Soviet Government and Politics (3) 
+237 Chinese Law (3) 
1238 Soviet Law (3) 
253 Seminar: Chinese Government and Politics (3) 
255 Interuniversity Research Colloquium on Russia and Eastern 
Europe (3) 
257 Seminar: Communism in Developing Countries (3) 1) 
258 Seminar: Communist Parties in the Non-Communist World (- 
269 Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy (3) 
288 Seminar: Soviet Military Policy and Strategy (3) 
294 Seminar: Governments and Politics of Japan and Korea () 
295 Seminar: Chinese Communist Foreign Policy (3) We 
296 Seminar: the Communist Bloc in Far Eastern Internationa 
Politics (3) 
PSYCHOLOGY 
259 Seminar: Social Psychology of Communism (3) 
SLAVIC AND ORIENTAL LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
* 161-62 Russian Culture (3-3) 
* 165 Soviet Literature (3) 
SOCIOLOGY 
248 Seminar: Sociology of the Communist Party (3) oth 
duate 
ká " itely prepared for 9; 2 
Yo a nin egistering for. Politi ent 
: n with the tructor for supplementary * E Ám 
ier One t sor D »nlitical Sc egal 
t Same as Lon n G ad ate registering Jor Pol*sigamen™ 


" lementary 
make special arrangements with the suppien 


alent to one addit emester hour 
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153 
131-32 
141-4? 
149-59 
151-52 
153 
241-42 
249-50 


301 


JOURNALISM 


WESTERN EUROPE 


ECONOMICS 


Economic History of Europe (3) 

GEOGRAPHY 

Western Europe (3) 

HISTORY 

History of Germany (3-3) 

History of France (3-3) 

European Diplomatic History (3-3) 

History of England and Great Britain (3-3) 
European Diplomatic History in the 20th Century (3) 
Research Seminar: Modern European History (3-3) 
Research Seminar: European Diplomatic History (3-3) 
Italian 

See "Romance Languages and Literatures." 
Journalism * 


Associate Professor R.C. Willson (Chairman) 

Associate Professorial Lecturers H.I Coppenbarger, J.E. Eisen, 
Daniel Gottlieb 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers F.L. Dennis, T.R. Smith, B.R. 
Berg, Howard Paine 


Bachelor of Arts with a maior in Journalism (Departmental).—Pre- 
requisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 49, including English 
51-52 or 71-72, History 71-72, Political Science 9-10, and Journal- 
ism 71-72 

Required: 

(1) The general requirements, pages 55-59 


(2) Twenty-four hours of second group courses in Journalism, as 
follows: (a) Journalism 111, 196, 198; (b) nine hours chosen from 
Journalism 121, 133, 137, 139, 151: (c) six hours chosen from Jour- 


nalism 115, 116, 140. 145, 146 

(3) Twelve hours of second-group courses, chosen in consultation 
With the major adviser, in one other department of Columbian College 
Of Arts and Sciences. Students selecting science may take courses in 
more than one department 

American T hought and Civilization 101 American Civilization is 
recommended as a senior-year elective for Journalism majors 


* Staff of I 


nstruction for the acader car 3656€ 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


111 


116 


137 


139 


140 


145 


146 


FIRST GROUP 

Willson 
po 
Sec 


Journalism in American Society (3—3) 
First. half: evolution of newspapers and other media in relation tO 
litical, social, and economic life; the concept of press freedom. 
ond half: the mass media, problems of contemporary journalism, em | 
phasis on media-government relations. (Academic year—day and 
evening) | 


SECOND GROUP 


Reporting (3) C 'oppenbargt! 


rrit- 
Instruction and classroom practice in gathering, evaluating, and wir | 
ing news (Fall—day; spring—evening ) | 
! ' Mel . .nharg! | 
Newspaper Editing and Make-up (3) Coppenbar? 
sop} 
Instruction and classroom practice in the preparation of news cop) 
pictures, and other graphic material for publication; evaluation 
news; page layouts; newspaper make-up. (Fall—day) 
Paine 
: ONE ain 
Magazine Layout and Design (3) , í 
of 
Layout, typography, and design for magazines, newsletters, hove or 
gans, and similar publications for associations, institutions, and ! 
uy. (Not offered 1966-67) 
- fat i s0® 
Feature Writing (3) " for 
ateria 
Instruction and practice in free-lancing magazine articles, e ay) 
which is obtained through independent investigation. (Fal 
piir gow pise” 
Advanced Reporting: Community News (3) 
4 /s. 
Instruction and practice in coverage and writing of local new 
(Spring—day ) b | 
. | 
j . , . pa othe 
Advanced Reporting: National Affairs (3) G vert 
; rade o | 
Instruction and practice in coverage and writing of federal 8 (No! 
ment news from the point of view of the press association. 
offered 1966-67) | 
Advanced Reporting: Radio and Television News (3) s pi? 
. affairs 
Instruction and practice in preparing news and public aff 
grams for the broadcast media (Fall—as arranged) smi 
Photojournalism (3) the 
ation # 
Photographic techniques affecting publication, the illustrat d 
story angle, standards of judgment in selection and use duction 
captions, editing technique, cropping for effective repre 
(Spring—evening ) port 
Principles and Problems of Public Relations (3) verni? 
- o +f 
Principles, problems, and ethics of public relations - public «d | 
agencies, commercial establishments, educational yz Fallen 
stitutions. Case histories of successful programs p 
Government Information (3) d the role of 
The growth of information activities in government p writi » 
the information specialist. Instruction and practice ringe“? | 
editing for government information operations. (SP 


5 


196 


198 


A] 
< 
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Editorial Writing (3) 
Instruction and practice in writing of editorials on public affairs. 
(Spring—as arranged) 
Seminar (3) Willson 
For journalism majors only. Research in areas relating journalism to 
secondary fields of study (Spring—as arranged ) 
Law of the Press (3) Dennis 


Freedom of the press, censorship, legislative controls, publications as 
contempt of court, copyright, news gathering agencies, labor law and 
the newspaper business, law of libel, privileged matter, fair comment 
on public characters, right of privacy. (Fall—evening) 


Linguistics—Graduate Study 


COMMITTEE ON LINGUISTIC STUDY 1965-66 


J.G. Allee, Jr. (Chairman), W.G. Clubb. P.F. Gallagher, J.C. 
King, G.E. McSpadden, N.D. Nelson, C.W. Pettit, Helen 
Yakobson 


Columbian College offers an interdepartmental Master of Arts field 
in Linguistics, which is directed by the Department of Germanic Lan- 
guages and Literatures, the Department of Romance Languages and 
Literatures, and the Department of Slavic and Oriental Languages 
and Literatures. Interested students should consult the Chairman of 
the Committee on Linguistic Study and the chairman of the depart- 
ment concerned. Occasionally a student is accepted with an under- 
graduate major in a language other than French, German, Italian, 
Portuguese, Russian, or Spanish 

For information concerning work toward the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, see the Graduate ( ouncil, pages 68-79 

There is no undergraduate major in the field of I inguistics. 

The candidate's program will normally be selected from the fol- 
lowing courses: 


ANTHROPOLOGY 

Language and Culture (3) Gallagher 
Linguistics in Anthropology (3) T aylor 
Anthropologic al Methods (3) Crocker 
Linguistics and Culture History (3) Taylor 
ENGLISH 

Introduction to English Linguistics (3) Allee 


Old English (3~3) Allee 
GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


fiddle High German (3-3) Legner 
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205-6 Gothic (3-3) Legnet 
209-10 Old High German (3-3) King 
| 213-14 Old Norse (3-3) Alke 
| 223-24 Linguistic Analysis of Modern German (3-3) King 
225-26 Seminar: Linguistics (3-3) King, Allee 
227-28 Sanskrit—Introduction to Indo-European I ineuistics (3-3) King 
| MATHEMATICS 
| 
101 Introduction to Mathematical Logic (3) Nelson 
| 122 Introduction to Abstract Algebra (3) The Sta 
i 124 Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) The n 
201-2 Mathematical Logic (3-3) Nels? 
| PHILOSOPHY 
iffith 
122 Advanced Logic (3) Grift 
196 Philosophy of Language (3) Schlag? 
PSYCHOLOGY 
os 
| 115 Psychology of Language and Communication (3) M 
ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
FRENCH 
-— 
103 Problems of Pronunciation and Intonation (3) Vier 
212 Historical French Grammar (3) M eras 
213-14 Old French (3-3) ign 
SPANISH 
c 
spall 
103 Problems of Pronunciation and Intonation (3) Me paddle 
212 Historical Spanish Grammar (3) N espace 
214 Old Spanish (3) - 
| rp RA TUR 
GENERAL COURSES IN ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND I I » 
d e! 
cS 
270 Experimental Phonetics (3) Meo padd 
1 279 Introduction to Romance Philology and Linguistics 
| (3) 
| 
"i RES 
SLAVIC AND ORIENTAL LANGUAGES AND LITERATU 
CHINESE ( MANDARIN ) 
Finch 
125 Chinese Linguistic Structure (3) Fine 
126 Comparative Chinese-English Linguistic Struc ture \- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


125 
126 
205 
206 
215-16 


171 
176 
279 


280 
281-82 
284 
285 


291 
292 
295.96 


SLAVIC 


Russian Linguistic Structure (3) 

Comparative Russian-English Linguistic Structure (3) 
Old Church Slavonic (3) 

Readings in Old Russian Literature (3) 


History of the Russian Language (3-3) 


SPEECH AND DRAMA 


Introduc tion to S pe ec h Patholoey and Audioloey { 3) 
Speech, Hearing 
Anatomy and Physiology of Speech and Hearing 
Mechanisms (3) 

Advanced Speech Pathology (3) 

Clinical Audiology (3-3) 


Physiological and Acoustical Phonetics (3) 


and Language Development (3) 


Language and Speech Development of the Hearing 
Handic appi d (3) 

Speec h Pathology (3) 

Seminar: Audiology (3) 

Research in Speech and Hearing (arr.) 


Seminar 


Mathematics * 


MATHEMATICS 


Child 
Child 
Key 
Key 
Key 


Pettit 
Hillis 
Bowling 


Pettit 
Herer 
Hillis 


Monsees 


Pettit and Staff 


The Staff 
The Stafi 


> , y - a . . 
Professors Florence Mears, N.D. Nelson (Chairman), T.P.G. Liv- 


erman, N.A. Wiegmann, Philip Bell 
Professorial Lecturers W.H. Marlow, 
Saaty, Joseph Blum 


D.M 


Dribin, 


Thomas 


Associate Professors W.A. Smith, Hewitt Kenyon, Geza Schay 
Associate Professorial Lecturers R.C Nigam, P.J. Kalman 
Assistant Professors Paul Sadagursky, Vaclav Pfeffer, Dagmar 


Henney 


Assistant Professorial Lecturers Mabel Morris, AJ, Ziffer, J.N. 


Snyder, W.R. Trott, G.J. Etgen, Jeuel LaTorre 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in 
(Departmental) Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters 
curriculum, respectively, pages 49-50 

Required: in addition to the 


general requirements, 


lwenty-four semester hours of Mathematics of approved 


third-group courses 


Master oj Arts or Master of Science in the field of Mathematics 


or the 


pages 


second- and 


Mathematics 


Science 


$5.59. 


—Pre- 


r leas + " 
^q a Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science degree, respec- 
ively, with a major in Mathematics at this University, or the equiv- 
alent, 

Required: the general requirements, pages 61-64. 


Master Of Arts in the 


field of Linguistics 


" 
S 
taf of Instruc tion for the academic year 1965-66 


See pages 303-5 


and the 
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6 


10 


16 


departments of Germanic Languages and Literatures, Romance Lan 
guages and Literatures, and Slavic and Oriental Languages and Liter- 


atures. 
Doctor of Philosophy.—See pages 68—79 


Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Mathematics.— 
Prerequisite: the Education curriculum, pages 51-52 


Required: the Mathematics option and the professional courses 
listed on pages 94—95 
FIRST GROUP * 
College Algebra (3) The Staff 
T 


Exponents and logarithms; linear equations; complex numbers; 4 
ratic equations; introduction to theory of equations; mathematical © 
duction and the binomial theorem; permutations, combinations, 
probability; determinants; progressions. Prerequisite: one year eat 
of high school algebra and high school geometry (Fall and spring 


—day and evening; summer 1966) 


Plane Trigonometry (3) The Staff 
.. > - * h 
Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra and one year of - 
school geometry, or Mathematics 3 (or concurrent registration the 
for). (Fall and spring—day and evening; summer 1966) 
General Mathematics I (3) The suf 
For those in the School of Education or others electing Mathemat T 
and nu 


9 and 10 as a terminal sequence in mathematics. Numerals : 


- iC 
bers, number bases, mathematical systems, sets, propositional ie 
and truth values. Prerequisite: two years of high school mathems 
(Fall and spring—day and evening; summer 1966) 

General Mathematics IH (3) TM M 
Number systems, Euclidean and non-Euclidean geometry, Pie 
functions, introduction to analytic geometry Prerequisite: mme 
matics 9 (Fall—evening; spring—day and evening; s 
1966) 
Finite Mathematics I (3) T 
à i R- ou 
Truth value connectives and switching circuits, partitions pet mathe 
ing, probability theory. Prerequisite: two years of high school 1966) 
matics. (Fall—day and evening; spring—evening; summer af 
"t è st 
Finite Mathematics II (3) e eal 
: 1n 
Vectors and matrices, mathematics of finance and accounting atis 
Mathem 


programming, introduction to game theory. Prerequisite: 
15. (Spring—day and evening; summer 1966) 


The Stal 


Calculus I (3) prai? 
í : alge 
Elementary concepts of analytic geometry. Differentiation of ag, of 
functions with applications. Prerequisite: Mathematics 7, ^ oret? 
two years of high school algebra, one year of high schoo 8e 
valent. 
and one-half year of high school trigonometry; or the equiva 
(Fall and spring—day and evening; summer 1966) ed” 


77 are requi 


. " 
New students registering for Mat! t 6, 9, 15, 21, or * 


take a placement examination 


N 


N 
~J 


101 


102 


106 


111 
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Calculus II (3) The Stafi 
Differentiation and integration of transcendental functions and appli 
cations, topics in analytic geometry, techniques of integration Pre 
requisite: Mathematics 21. (Fall and spring—day and evening 


summer 1966) 


Calculus UI (3) Ihe Staff 
Vector concepts, improper integrals, polar coordinates, infinite series, 
and solid geometry Prerequisite: Mathematics 22 (Fall and 


spring—day and evening; summer 1966) 


Calculus IV (3) The Staff 


Multiple integration and partial differentiation with applications, line 
and surface integrals, differential equations. Prerequisite: Mathe- 


matics 23. (Fall and spring—day and evening; summer 1966) 
Calculus I and II (6) The Staff 
The equivalent of Mathematics 21 and 22 (Fall—day) 
Calculus III and IV (6) The Stafi 
The equivalent of Mathematics 23 and 24. (Spring—day ) 


SECOND GROUP * 


Introduction to Mathematical Logic (3) Nelson 


Development of propositional and predicate calculi, basic semantic 


concepts, elementary intuitive set theory, Boolean alj Prereq 
uisite: Mathematics 24 or Philosophy 121 (Fall—evening ) 
Fundamental Concepts of Mathematics (3) Nelson 


Axiomatic set theory, cardinal and ordinal arithmetic, foundations of 
the real number system Prerequisite: Mathematics 101 or permis 
sion of the instructor (1967-68 and alternate years) 
Introduction to Topology (3) Kenyon 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 139 or permission of the instructor. 
(Spring—evening ) 

Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I (3) The Stafl 
Differential equations, lincar algebra (Fall and spring—day and 
evening; summer 1966) 

Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists II (3) The Stafi 


Fourier series, Laplace transformation, partial differential equations. 
Prerequisite Mathematics 111 Fall and spring—day and eve- 
ning; summer 1966) 


Introduction to Theory of Numbers (3) Vause1 
( Fall evening ) 

Introduction to Abstract Algebra (3) The Stafi 
(Fall evening; spring—day; summer 1966) 

* Mathematics 24 is prerequisite to a coon rou res Exception to this regu 
lation may be ; Ag iW " d ^nd-grouj usses. Except ! 
Substant i aenodbtms at « . a int e — an . i 


Appointment eff ex 


ve September 1966. 
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124 


127 


134 


135 


139 


140 


142 


157 


The Staff 


Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) 


: ; :valencts 
Elementary theory of finite vector spaces, determinants, equivalene 


matrices with polynomial elements, similarity of matrices (Fall— 
day; spring—evening; summer 1966) 
: < n 
Foundations of Geometry (3) Nelso 
: ; TRACT , n 
Alternative postulational developments of Euclidean geometry. No 
Euclidean geometries (Not offered 1966-67) 
Introduction to Boundary Value Problems (3) The sf 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 111 or 142 (Spring—day; summ 
1966) 


Projective Geometry (3) " 
(Fall—evening) 


Advanced Calculus I (3) The suf 


Sets, functions, and sequences. Continuity, uniform continuity, [nr 
approximation. Definite integrals, definitions, and evaluation nce 
proper integrals, set functions. Infinite series. Uniform converge 
and exchange of limit operations. Integrals dependent on à mi pall 
eter. Prerequisite: Mathematics 24 or 28, or the equivalent. 
—evening; spring—day; summer 1966) 


Advanced Calculus II (3) 


Differentiation of functions and transformations Implici 
theorems. Arc length and surface area. Extrema of functions e the 
eral variables, Lagrange multipliers. Differential forms and t y? 
orems of Green, Gauss, and Stokes. Rudiments of field theo? iv?" 
calculus of variations. Prerequisite: Mathematics 139 or the 

lent. (Spring—evening: summer 1966) 


The staf 
t functio 


The suf 


Theory of Differential Equations (3) 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 139 (Fall—day) Jow 
| Mari? 
Introduction to Numerical Analysis (3) , 
(Fall—evening) suf 
i i = "i The 
Introduction to Complex Variable Theory (3) 
( Fall—evening ) 
THIRD GROUP 
f 
Nelso 
Mathematical Logic (3-3) 
(1967-68 and alternate years) raust" 
yau 
Theory of Numbers (3) 
(Spring—evening ) staf 
ê~ 
Theory of Functions of a Complex Variable (3-3) il the seco? 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half unti 
half is completed (1967-68 and alternate years) Marlo" 


Numerical Analysis (3-3) 


(1967-68 and alternate years) 


* Appointment effective September 1966 


249 


250 


251-52 


263 
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Ordinary Differential Equations (3) The Staff 


(Fall evening) 


Measure and Integration (3) Henney 


Lebesgue measure and integration, measure and integration in ab- 


stract spaces, the Daniell integral (Spring—evening ) 


Real and Abstract Analysis (3-3) Liverman 
(Formerly Theory of Functions of a Real Variable) 


Real numbers. Elements of topology, compactness, filters, metric 
spaces. Continuity, uniform convergence, and double limits. The 
Stone-Weierstrass theorem. Banach and Hilbert spaces. Differentia- 
tion and integration of reals to vector functions. Vector to vector 
functions, differentiation and implicit function theorem Prerequi- 
site: Mathematics 106, 124, 140, or a recognized equivalent to this 
combination (Academic year—evening ) 


l'opics in Nonlinear Mathematics (3—3) Saaty 


(Academic year—Saturday morning) 


Differential Geometry (3) Bell 
(1967-68 and alternate years) 


Introduction to Algebraic Geometry (3) Dribin 
(Not offered 1966-67) 


Lie Groups (3) Schay 


(1967-68 and alternate years) 


Group Representations (3) 


(1967-68 and alternate years) 


Advanced Topics in Group Theory (3) Katz * 


(Fall—evening) 


Generalized Functions and Operational Methods (3) Liverman 
Theory of generalized functions in one variable. Operational calculus 
Of generalized functions. Applications to differential equations and 
Fourier analysis Prerequisite: Mathematics 140. (1967-68 and 
alternate years) 


Advanced Operational Methods (3) Liverman 
Generalized functions on test spaces of analytic functions. Opera- 
ional calculus in several variables. Applications to partial differen- 
tial and convolution equations of applied mathematics. Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 261 (1967-68 and alternate years) 


Introductory Topics in Projective Differential Geometry (3) Bell 


Differentia] invariants of homographic transformations of the Cauchy 
plane Homographic arc length, Schwarzian derivative, kinematic 
Characterizations of motions in complex projective line (Summer 


1966) 


) ient ad 
Appointment effective September 196€ 


mM 
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264 


265-66 


267 


268 


270 


271 


272 


277 


281-82 


287-88 


291-92 


295-96 


299—300 


Projective Differential Geometry (3) 
" "ii un 
Curves, surfaces, hypersurfaces, and varieties which are invari 
der projective transformations Line congruences, nets of CU 
:es. 
quadrics, sequences of conjugate nets, transformations of surface 


(Spring—evening ) 


Modern Algebra (3-3) 


Fundamental concepts of theory of groups, rings, and fields. The 
of finite fields, extension fields, Galois groups, factorization the 
Gaussian domains, and groups with operators Prerequisite: bee 
matics 122, 124, or the equivalent (Academic year—evening 


Topics in Matrix Theory (3) 


» ^ . + tet ring)» 
Theory of linear transformations (vector spaces over a division 15 


and ring 

advanced classical theory, matrix representation of groups and id 
special topics as time allows. Prerequisite: Mathematics - 68 and 
elementary knowledge of groups, rings, and fields (1967— 
alternate years) 
Calculus of Variations (3) 
(Not offered 1966-67) j 
M ; Scha 
Tensor Analysis (3) 
(Not offered 1966-67) pel 
Celestial Mechanics and Astrodynamics (3) mio 

i te 
Recent analytical methods of satellite orbit prediction and ne at 


tion. Mathematical theory of orbit about an oblate peat 
mosphere, solar radiation pressure, attraction of other plane um 
lunar satellite orbits, restricted three-body problem. wu ) 
programming. Pontryagin's maximal principle. (Fall 

Hilbert Space (3) 
(Not offered 1966-67) suf 
: The 
Partial Differential Equations (3) 

(Spring—evening ) 

General Topology (3-3) 

(Academic year—evening ) sasl 
Functional Analysis (3—3) 

(1967-68 and alternate years) ; erm? 
a Liv 
Seminar: Analysis (3—3) 

(Academic year—as arranged) taf 
Reading and Research (3-3) 

(Academic year—as arranged) rt T 
Thesis (3-3) 


(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1966) 


UMMER 1966 


COURSE OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAM—S oui! 


Graph Theory (3) 


N 
N 


217 


Microbiology * 


Professors A.M. Griffin, Mary Louise Robbins, 
(Chairman), Charlotte Campbell (Visiting) 

Associate Professors Rudolph Hugh, Lewis Affronti 

Assistant Professor Melvin Reich 

Instructor (part-time) Eugene Speck 

Special Lecturers L.S. Baron, F.B. Gordon. Leon Jacobs, M.C. 
Leikind, T.G. Ward 


Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Microbiology. 
Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts or a Bachelor of Science degree, 
respectively, from this University, or the equivalent, with a major in 
Biology, Botany, Chemistry, or Zoology. The undergraduate program 
must include the following courses or the equivalent: Biological Sci- 
ences 1-2; Chemistry 11-12, 51-52; Mathematics 21, 22 (22 may be 
taken concurrently with the graduate program); Physics 1-2. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 61-64. The thirty semes- 
ter hours must include (if not presented for admission) Microbiology 
211 and 212, 293-94, 299-300 and Biochemistry 221-22. The remain- 
ing courses are to be selected from Microbiology 217, 225, 227, 230, 
231, and 233. The student with much microbiological background 
may substitute for credit one or more courses from the following: 
cytology, genetics, cell physiology, entomology, histology, biostatis- 
tics, and protozoology. It is not always possible to arrange courses 
and research so that the student can be assured of completing all re- 
quired work in one academic year 


Doctor of Philosophy 


R.C. Parlett 


See pages 68-79 


Microbiology (4) The Staff 


A lecture and laboratory course. Graduate course on the study of 
bacteria, fungi, rickettsiae, and viruses Prerequisite: any biological 
laboratory science, Chemistry 51 52 (prerequisite for Medical Tech- 
nology students: Chemistry 22, 51). Laboratory fee for nonmedical 
students, $16 (Fall) 


Pathogenic Microbiology (4) The Staff 


A lecture and laboratory course. Continuation of 211 with emphasis 
upon the harmful activities of microorganisms. Prerequisite: Micro- 


biology 211 or the equivalent. Laboratory fee for nonmedical stu- 
dents, $16 (Spring) 


Advanced My cology (4) 


Lecture (2 hours), 
fungi. 
211 or 


The Staff 


Advanced study of the 
Prerequisite: Microbiology 
Laboratory fee, $16 (1966-67 and alter- 
as arranged) 


laboratory (4 hours) 
Lecture and laboratory exercises 

the equivalent 
nate years: fall 
Microbial Chemistry and Physiology (3) 
A lecture course 


Affronti 


The biochemical feat 


res peculiar to various micro- 
Org m ) 
ume especially bacteria re described and are compared with 
10S8e Of the animal cell. Includes discussion of the use of micro 


Ore r 
8anisms in the elucidation of problems in biochemistry Prerequi- 


M 
taff of Instructio 5-66 
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227 


230 


N 
w 


N 
C^ 


255 


N 
C^ 
- 


295-96 


299—300 


^? or 
site: Biochemistry 221-22 or the equivalent. Microbiology 211 


7 £0 dno — 
the equivalent is recommended (1967-68 and alternate yes 
fall—as arranged ) 


Microbial Pharmacology (2) Affront 
A lecture course describing the interactions of drugs and microorga™ 
isms—action of drugs on microbes, resistance of microbes to drug’ 
metabolism of drugs by microbes. Includes discussion of the selec 
tive action of drugs toward microbial and animal cells Prerequisite: 
Microbiology 225 or permission of the instructor. (1966-67 
alternate years: fall—as arranged) 


Miti » Stall 
Statistics (2) The " 
i i > mierobio" 
The application of statistical methods to the problems of o ; 
ogy. For graduate students. Prerequisite: elementary college #8 
(Spring—as arranged) 


parlet 


Immunology and Immunochemistry (4) d 
ration 


Preparation and testing of serological materials Demonst a 
basic serological phenomena. Prerequisite: Microbiology 211. nged) 
oratory fee, $16. (1966-67 and alternate years: fall—as arra 


bins 
Biology of Viruses (4) Rob 


„ises 
Study of viruses and rickettsiae. Lectures and laboratory an 
For graduate students. Prerequisite: Microbiology 211 Labor 
fee, $16. (1967-68 and alternate years: fall—as arranged) A 
Systematic Bacteriology (3) wi 
The history of bacterial classification. International rules of ification | 
clature as applied to bacteria, development of bacterial cls aterial | 
based upon relationships. Survey of characteristics © (1967 | 
groups. Prerequisite: Microbiology 212 or the equivalent. | 


68 and alternate years: fall—as arranged) 


Bacteriology (2) yalifie 

s „n to que. 
Primarily an elective course for medical students; open - b cteriol 
graduate students. Lectures on clinical situations involving 
ogy. (Fall—day) 


Virology (2) 
Primarily an elective course for medical students; © 


J 
graduate students. Parallel to Microbiology 251, with sU 
viruses for bacteria (Fall—day ) ti 


Immunology (2) 


> on t 
Primarily an elective course for medical students; opet, 1 and ^ 
graduate students. Lectures supplementing Microbiology ^. 
with emphasis on practical immunology frequently € 


| 
| 
| 
| 
medical situations (Fall—day) The sul | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Staff Seminar (1-1) z (A7 
For graduate students. Bi-weekly throughout the, 77 
demic year—as arranged) The suf 


Research in Microbiology (arr.) 
(Academic year—as arranged ) met 
Thesis (3—3) 


w 


103.4 


Music * 


Associate Professor George Steiner (Chairman) 

Assistant Professor Robert Parris 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers Cecelia Porter, Lawrence Sears 

Studio Lecturers in Applied Music N.O. Scribner. Jr., John Ste- 
phens, Margaret Tolson, Jule Zabawa, Mark Thomas. Marian 
McNabb, Constance McKay, Sidney Forrest. Peggy Reinburg, 
J.S. Martin, Jr., E.E. Harrison 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in (1) Music History and Literature 
(2) Music Theory, or (3) Applied Music (Departmental).—Prereq- 
uisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 49, or the equivalent, 
including Music 5-6 


Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 55-59, 
Music 103-4 and 131-32; a minimum of four semesters in Music En- 
semble groups (or evidence of equivalent experience); twenty-four 
semester hours of second-group courses as follows 


l. For the major in Music History and Literature. Twelve semes- 
ter hours of Music History and Literature courses, six hours of Ap- 
Plied Music, and six hours of Music Theory courses 


2. For the major in Music Theory.—1 welve semester hours of 
Music Theory courses, six hours of Music History and Literature 
Courses, and six hours of piano (other instrument or voice if depart- 
mental requirements for proficiency in piano are met.) 

3. For the major in Applied Music Twelve semester hours of 
Applied Music in field of specialization and participation in senior 
recital, six hours of Music Theory courses, and six hours of Music 
History and Literature courses 
Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Music.—Pre- 
requisite: the Education curriculum, pages 51-52 


Required: the Music option and professional courses listed on pages 
94.95 


MUSIC HISTORY AND LITERATURE 
FIRST GROUP 


Music Appreciation (3 Steiner, Sears, Parris 
An introduction to the historical sequences of musical style, the ele- 
ments of music, and the media of musical presentation (Fall and 
SPring—day and evening; summer 1966) 


Survey of Music I iterature and Forms (3) 
General study of 


WOrks of the 
summer 1966) 


Steiner, Sears 


musical forms, structures, and textures as well as the 
principal. composers (Spring—day and evening; 


SECOND GROUP 


History of Music (3-3) 
The de 
lian Er 


Steiner 
velopment of music in the Western World from the early Chris- 
à to the present (Academic year—day; summer 1966) 


ic tior M5 6f 


MU ET 


umm 


——— 
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105 


106 


107 


108 


109 


110 


131-32 


Music of the Baroque Period (3) Parris 


to 
Study of the musical styles, techniques, and literature from 1600 
1750. (Fall—day) 


" " r iner 
Music of the Classic Period (3) = 
Study of styles, techniques, and literature from the 18th century schoo 
through Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. (Fall—day) 


1 . er 
Music of the Romantic Period (3) s 
Study of the musical styles, backgrounds, and literature from Schu 


through the 19th century. (Spring—4day ) 
. inet 
Music of the 20th Century (3) y " 
The principal schools, techniques, developments, and trends 0 
20th century. (Spring—day ) 
i eine! 
Orchestra Literature (3) 7 ref 
Survey of the history and styles of orchestra literature; analysis 0 
resentative works. (Not offered 1966-67) 
i Ay reine! 
Chamber Music Literature (3) S sis 
analy 


Survey of the history and styles of chamber music literature; 
of representative works. (Not offered 1966-67) 

port? 
The Opera (3) 


ive 
` ; ntàt! 
Survey of the history and styles of opera; analysis of represe 


works, (Fall—day) " 

; parts 
Keyboard Music Literature (3) rd iter" 
Survey of the history, style, and major content of the Lord 1) 
ture from the 16th century to the present. (Not offere 


MUSIC THEORY 


FIRST GROUP | 
porte! | 


Elements of Music (3) T 
ear-traininf- 


Notation, scales, keys, intervals, terms, rhythms, 


(Fall and spring—day) pasts | 
Music Theory (3-3) second 


A year course: credit is not given for the first half UY i 
half is completed. Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 cle = 
training, sight-singing, melodic and harmonic dica figure ^ 
harmony—triads, inversions, part writing, modulations, 
(Academic year—day) 


SECOND GROUP 


part | 
Advanced Music Theory (3-3) il the m" | 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half waa wn id | 
half is completed. Practice in harmonic writing, figures ^. 4 ex d 
bass, secondary and altered chords, nonharmonic por rr (A 
modulations. Prerequisite: Music 5-6 or the equi 
demic year—day) | 


Counterpoint (3) 


day ) 


Orchestration (3) 


Instrumental scoring 


Form and Analysis (3) 


Analysis of 


(Spring—day ) 


musical 


MUSIC 


Parris 
The study and practice of early contrapuntal techniques (Fall— 
Parris 
(Not offered 1966-67) 
Parris 
forms in representative musical literature. 
Steiner 


Conducting (3) 


Technique of conducting, score reading, rehearsal procedures, analysis, 


and interpretation of selected musical literature; practice in conduct- 


ing 


APPLIED MUSIC 


All Applied Music courses may be repeated for credit 


(Not offered 


1966-67) 


The supple- 


mentary fee is waived for full-time music majors 
) } 


FIRST GROUP 


Piano (1) 
Individual lesson 
mentary fee, $40 
Piano (2) 
Individual lesson 
mentary fee, $80 
Voice (1) 
Individual lesson 
mentary fee, $40 
Voice (2) 
Individual lesson 
mentary fee, $80. 
Organ (1) 
Individual lesson 
mentary fee, $40. 
Organ (2) 


Individual lesson 
mentary fee, $80. 


Orchestral Instrument (1) 


Individual lesson 
Mentary fee, $40 


Orchestral Instrument (2) 


Individual lesson 
Mentary fee, $80 


(1 


Tolson, McNabb, McKay, Porter 


hour), required practice (3 hours). Supple- 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1966) 


Tolson, McNabb, McKay, Porter 


hour), required practice (6 hours). Supple- 
(Fall and spring—as arranged) 

Zabawa 
hour), required practice (3 hours). Supple- 


(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1966) 


Zabawa 


hour), required practice (6 hours). Supple- 


(Fall and spring—as arranged) 


Scribner, Reinburg 


hour), required practice (3 hours). Supple- 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1966) 


Scribner, Reinburg 


hour), required practice (6 hours). Supple- 
(Fall and spring—as arranged ) 

The Staff 
hour), required practice (3 hours). Supple- 


(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1966) 


The Staff 
hour), required practice (6 hours). Supple- 


(Fall and spring—as arranged ) 
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111 


113 


114 


116 


Orchestra (1) Steiner 


Preparation and performance of orchestral literature. Prerequisite: 
audition before Director. (Fall and spring—evening ) 


Chorus (1) Zabawa 


. audi 
Preparation and performance of choral literature. Prerequisite: aud 
tion before Director. (Fall and spring—evening ) 


SECOND GROUP 


the stu 


Before admission to second-group courses in Applied Music, pm 
tà 


dent must demonstrate, in audition, that he meets departmen 
quirements. 


: -" : Cay 
Piano (1) Tolson, Parris, e 
9 e 
Individual lesson (42 hour), required practice (5 hours). se 
mentary fee, $40 (Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 196 
. ^s i cay 
Piano (3) Tolson, Parris, McK ie 
D ausit 
Individual lesson (1 hour), required practice (10 hours). For - ar 
majors only. Supplementary fee, $80. (Fall and spring—* 
ranged ) | 
y * awe 
Voice (1) Zab je 
Individual lesson (14 hour), required practice (5 hours). p 
mentary fee, $40. (Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 
y . baw? 
Voice (3) e usi 
m 
Individual lesson (1 hour), required practice (10 hours). be 
majors only. Supplementary fee, $80 (Fall and spring 
ranged) 
‘hne! 
ribo? 
Organ (1) r pple 
: Su 
Individual lesson (4% hour), required practice (5 hours). 1966) 
mentary fee, $40. (Fall and spring—as arranged; summer - 
ribo 
Organ (3) on c 
zor K b 
Individual lesson (1 hour), required practice (10 hours). r2 ar 
majors Only. Supplementary fee, $80. (Fall and spring 
ranged) 
The staf 
Orchestral Instrument (1) suppl” 
). 
Individual lesson (44 hour), required practice (5 hours ` 66) 
mentary fee, $40 (Fall and spring—as arranged; summe "i 
The St | 
Orchestral Instrument (3) or mus 


rs). Nu 
Individual lesson (1 hour), required practice (10 hours? gs a 


J ring 
majors only. Supplementary fee, $80 (Fall and $P 
ranged) | 


Pathology 


Professors T.M. Peery (Chairman), W.R. Durvee (Research), F.N. 
Miller, Jr., William Newman 

Clinical Professors L.E. Zimmerman (Ophthalmi Pathology), 
J.M. Blumberg, E.B Helwig (Dermatology 

Associate Professor W.L. Marsh 

Associate Clinical Professors Louis Hansen. JS. Howe, V.E 
Martens, Theodore W inship, R I Palmer, H H Scofield 

Assistant Professors Lois Platt, Alexander Breslow, F.S. Jan- 
notta, Gloria Brennan 

Assistant Clinical Professors W.F. Enos, Cornelia Hoch-I igeti, 
L.W. Fix, Grace Guin, E.H Zeitler, Marjorie Williams, L.F 
Misanik, C.B. Cook, D.R. Parkinson, I.D. Godwin. J.] Legier, 
W.J. Jaffurs 

Clinical Instructors R.L. Davis, P.W. I ampert 

Special Lecturer L.C. Johnson 


Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology Prerequisite: the Med 


ical Technology curriculum, page 51 
Required: the general requirements, pages 55-59, including Micro 
biology 211 and 212, and the following second group courses offered 


in the University Hospital: Pathology 115-16, 117-18. and 119 20 


Doctor of Phi osophy See pages 68-79 


115. a . É ug 
9-16 Introduction to Medical Science (1—1) Marsh and Staff 
For students in medical technology at the University Hospital. These 
lectures, based upon physiology, pathology, and medicine, provide a 
background for the interpretation of laboratory data ( Academic 
year—] hour a week) 
117.12 
18 Principles in Medical Technology (4—4) Marsh and Stafl 
For Students in medical technology at the University Hospital The- 
Ories, principles, and sources of error of the methods used in clinical 
chemistry, clinical bacteriologv serology, hematology, and clinical 
microscopy (Academic year—4 hours a week) 
119.5 
-20 feel T r , 
Medical Technology Laboratory (10-10 Marsh and Staff 
Practice and experience by rotation thro gh the various divisions of 
the Pathology laboratories of the University Hospi as follows 
*matology and urinalysis. 12 weeks; chemistry, 12 weeks; bacteriol- 
Ogy and parasitology, 12 weeks; blood bank. 6 weeks; serology, 4 
Weeks; tissue pathology, 4 weeks (35 hours a week for 50 weeks) 
t 201 


Pathology (8) 


Peery, Miller, Breslow, Jannotta 


General pathology of inflan mations, degenerations, m 
trauma, 


: and neoplasms Special pathology of the 
correlation with 
COnsists of the 


tuons, 
organ systems, and 
symptoms and physical signs. The laboratorv work 


Student gross and microscopic study of d scased tissues. All 
S take turns on weekend autopsy calls (Fa 12 hours a 
Week ) ' 
Staff of In 
» « j he ‘ ca 
’ Require: d * bt 


medica 


SE 


ERA E 


ee 
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" i : "ves | 
256 Cells—Normal and Pathologic (1) Jannotta, Duryee, Plat 
Normal and abnormal cell structure, function, and reproduction 

fiat 

Practical problems of cellular diagnosis in cytogenetics, exfoliall 
cytology, and bone marrow studies Limited to 50 students. 
(Spring—1 hour a week) 


E : i jet 
262 Problems in Experimental Cellular Pathology (1) Durye 
"lation W 
Cytological and biochemical aspects of cellular function in relation a 
normal and selected pathological conditions (Spring—1 hour 
week) 


283 Anatomical Pathology Clerkship (30) 


^* oS 
Participation in the necropsy and surgical pathology service: ee 

sr VISIO 
and microscopic studies in human pathology under close supervi ij 
Prerequisite: Pathology 201 University Hospital, six months 


time 

. r . » yet 
29] Experimental Cell Pathology: Cancer Research (5) Dur 

, r : . cult 

Study of experimental animal tumors, participation in tissue om 

work, library assignments. University Cancer Clinic (Spring 


month, full time) 


295 Comparative Pathology Clerkship (30) 
- g " 
Participation in an active referral service in veterinary pathology ic 
cluding both wild and domestic animals: gross and microscopic Forces 
under close supervision. Prerequisite: Pathology 201. Arme 


i Institute of Pathology, six months full-time 


Pharmacology — 


Professors H.G. Mandel (Chairman), tClarke Davison 
Professorial Lecturer B.B. Brodie , d 
Associate Professors V.H. Cohn, Jr., Paul Mazel, K.S. Kim ( 
search) di 
Assistant Professors W.P. Weiss, W.R. Jondorf (Research) 
Hahn (Research), Philip Klubes (Research), J.A. Straw 
Special Lecturer F.E. Hahn y^ 


ng) 
Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Pharmaco spet 
Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science deeg c? y 
tively. The undergraduate program must include the follow! ^ e mist? 
or the equivalent: Biological Sciences 1-2; Physics ien physi? 
11-12, 22, 51-52. One year of calculus and a course In 
chemistry are normally recommended but these courses may ; 
during the work towards the Master's degree. -Judin£ E 
Required: the general requirements, pages 61 64, 299-3 ). TY 
chemistry 221-22; Physiology 201; Pharmacology 201 5 141; C 
remaining courses may be selected from Biochemistry 44 jogy 261” 
istry 156; Microbiology 211. 225, 227, 233; Pharmaco 
269 70, 


2, 279-80, 281. 282. 283, 284 


i i 7 
Doctor of Ph losophy Sec pages 65 9 


Staff of Instructie for the academic ar 1965-66 


hi 106% 
On sabbatical leave 1965-66 


201 


N 
m 
oc 


260 


264 


267-68 


269.59 
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Pharmacology (8) Mandel and Staff 


Lectures, laboratory, and conferences concerning the interaction of 
drugs and biological systems as a basis for the rational therapy of 


disease. Open to qualified nonmedical students. (Fall—day) 
Seminar: Clinical Pharmacology (2) Weiss 
Special problems in therapeutics, with particular emphasis on drugs 


used in the treatment of cardiovascular and infectious diseases. Stu- 
dents are expected to participate in discussions and in preparation of 
some lectures. Enrollment limited (1966-67 and alternate years: 
spring—day ) 


Mandel and Staff 
Informal lecture course dealing with recent advances and fields of 
active research in pharmacology. Most of the material will be pre- 
sented by laboratory scientists from neighboring institutions. Limited 
to 50 medical and graduate students. (Spring—day ) 


Frontiers in Pharmacology (1) 


Molecular Pharmacology (2) F. Hahn 
Lectures dealing with current theory on the action of drugs, especially 
chemotherapeutic agents, at the molecular level The effect of drugs 
on biosynthetic processes of the cell are described with respect to 
DNA, messenger RNA, transfer RNA, ribosomes, protein, cell wall, 
and intermediary metabolites. Factors which alter the action of drugs, 


Such as drug interactions and resistance, are discussed. (Spring— 
day) 


Mandel and Staff 


Lectures dealing with the nature and treatment of cancer, with em- 
phasis on chemotherapy, from the point of view of the underlying bio- 
Chemistry of neoplastic tissue and the problems associated with the 
"rational" approach in pharmacology. Limited to 50 medical stu- 
dents and qualified graduate students (1966-67 and alternate 
years: spring—day) 


Cancer Chemotherapy (2) 


Greenhouse 


the application of statistical methods to biological and 
experimental questions. Emphasis on the use of statistics rather than 
arithmetic (Spring—day ) 


Introduction to Statistical Reasoning (1) 


I ectures on 


Pharmacological Research (6) The Staff 


Laboratory research, two full days a week, in pharmacological prob- 
lems of departmental interest, including metabolism of narcotic and 
nonnarcotic analgesic agents, metabolism and mechanism of action 
of antibiotics and anticancer drugs, protein synthesis, molecular phar- 
macology, Pharmacogenetics, and adaptation in drug metabolism. 
Open to 3 qualified medical students. (Spring—day ) 


P harmacological Research (arr.) The Staff 
Primarily for properly qualified graduate students seeking careers in 
Pharmacology, (Academic year—as arranged ) 


Pharmacology Seminar (1—1) 
Recent 


The Staff 
For those interested in pharma- 
Open to qualified nonmedical students (Aca- 


: advances in pharmacology 
qological research. 
emic year-— day) 
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r 343 > ` ayison 
Physiological Disposition of Drugs (3) Cohn, Davis 


;s in bie 
A lecture and seminar course dealing with the fate of drugs 1n b 


: ~ni altel 
logical tissue. Discussion of absorption, distribution, chemical ri 
ation, and excretion of drugs; and the physical, chemical, and vt 
logical factors affecting these processes. Limited to 20 qualified m 


: , Phat 
ical students and additional graduate students. Prerequisite: P 
macology 201 (1967-68 and alternate years: spring—day) 

The Stal 


Special Topics in Pharmacology (arr.) " 
m t 
A lecture course dealing with selected aspects of drug action. 


requisite: Pharmacology 201 (Academic year—day) 


a uw 8 ‘ ayel. Stra" 
Physiological Techniques in Pharmacology— Mazel, 
Lecture (1) 


A series of lectures designed to illustrate physiological techniques V 
ful in obtaining information concerning mechanism and site of aci 
of pharmacological agents. Open to 10 medical students and ino 
tional graduate students. Pharmacology 281 may be taken "eros 
282. Prerequisite: Pharmacology 201 (1967-68 and alle 
years: spring—day ) 


„zel, Str?" 
Physiological Techniques in Pharmacology— Mazel, 


Laboratory (2) 


«tone Phat 
2 "re te: i 
A laboratory course designed to accompany 281 Prereqgui® e olt 
" . 6 Pha 4 
macology 201; prerequisite or concurrent registration Pharr 
281 (1967-68 and alternate years: spring—day) " 
90) 
k A ra 3 : ` pav! 
Biochemical Techniques in Pharmacology— Cohn, 
Lecture (1) pora! 
T lapo!“ 
Pharmacology 283 and 284 combine to make a lecture and -tict of 


and prae 


course designed to equip the student with the theory ( the met 
: i ) t. 

modern biochemical techniques applicable to the study € medic? 
. a > ) * , 

bolic fate and mechanism of action of drugs. Open X »$3 may * 


vy 20- 1 
students and additional graduate students Pharmacology (19665 
taken without 284. Prerequisite: Pharmacology 201. 
and alternate years: spring—day) 


vis” 
Biochemical Techniques in Pharmacology— Cohn, " 
Laboratory (2) 4 medic 
A laboratory course designed to accompany 283 Open t3 armac?! 
students and additional graduate students Prerequisite’ olosy 18 


. Pharm: 
ogy 201; prerequisite or concurrent registration Pha 


(1966-67 and alternate years: spring—day) T 


Readings in Pharmacology (arr.) 


ation of repo 
For medical students. Assigned reading and prepara 


(Fall and spring—as arranged) The suf 

i r 
Research in Pharmacology (arr.) tudies if p, 

. al stuc , 
For medical students. Participation in experimental S cmo d 
macology, particularly bacterial chemotherapy, — 
or drug metabolism (Fall and spring—as arp mes 
Thesis (3-3) ndidates 
"e Ci 

Required of Master of Arts and Master of Science 


(Academic year—as arranged ) 


51-55 


71 


l-12 


Philosophy * 
Professor Thelma Lavine 
Associate Professor R. H 


d ssistant Professors C.H 


Schlagel (Chairman) 
Pfuntner, W.B. Griffith 


Bac helor of iris w th a major n P ilosopl, y I eid-of 


Study Pre- 
requisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 49 


Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 55-59, the 
passing of the Philosophy major examination at the end of the senior 


year Ihe coordinated 


knowledge upon which the student will be 
examined is schematized under the following two gener headings 
(1) methodology and theory of knowledge and (2) the history of 
ideas and social philosophy The Department of Philosophy pro- 
vides a proseminar (Philosophy 199-200) intended to assist the stu- 
dent in preparing for the major examination 
Master of Arts in the field of Philosophy Prerequisite an under- 


graduate major in Philosophy at this University or 
attested by the passing of this University's 


losophy the 


the equivalent, as 
major examination in Phi- 


following courses or the equivalent Philosophy 111-12, 
113, 121, 131, and 151 
Required: the general requirements, pages 61—64 As much as pos 


sible of the required course work 


Where second group courses 


must be in third-group courses. 
are elected students will be required to 


do more intensive and extensive work than undergraduates A 


gen- 
eral written examination in two areas of Philosophy and an oral exam- 
ination in the student's special field will be required in addition to a 
Master's thesis of substantial length 
Master of Arts in the field of Linguistics See pages 303-5, and the 


departments of Germanic Languages and I 
Euages and Literatures, Slavic 


iteratures, Romance Lan- 
and Oriental Languages and Literatures. 


FIRST GROUP 


Introduction to Philosophy (3-3) 
A^ 


The Staff 


critical introduction to the problems of modern philosophy in rela- 
lion to scientific and social developments since the Renaissance. This 
Course is not merely intended as an introduction to those courses in 


Philosophy which follow but is à unit complete in itself for those stu- 


dents in other departments interested in the problems of philosophy 
relevant to modern thought ( Academic day and 
summer 1966) 


year evening; 


Philosophy and Literature (3) 
The Philosophical foundations of 


Lavine 


psychoanalytical psychiatry, exist- 


entialism, and Marxism and their expression in literature, e.g., in the 
‘gee of Mann, Kafka, Camus, Sartre, Malraux. Silone, and Koest- 
er. 


(Fall and spring—day) 


SECOND GROUP 


History of Philosophy (3-3) 
The history of we 
the development 
(Academic year 


Pfuntner 


stern philosophy from early Greece to Kant, seen as 
and modification of the Hellenic cultural pattern. 
—cvening ) 

" Staff of Instructie 


m for the academic year 1965-66 
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113 


122 


131 


Ar 
r2 


16 


N 


172 


History of 19th Century Philosophy (3) Pfuntnef 
European philosophy from the time of Kant to the 20th century: 


“Isms” and ideologies at the root of contemporary thought. 


(Spring—day; summer 1966) 


Introduction to Logic (3) Griffith 
(Philosophy 121 and 151 replace former 121-22 Logic and 
Scientific Method) 


: " : " : D 

Systematic study of the principles of valid inference with attention v 
. argi 

the development of skill in logical analysis and evaluation of arg 


ments, and to the theory of formal systems (Fall—day ) 

"  riffith 
Advanced Logic (3) Griffit 
The development of formal systems and their application to the analy 


sis of scientific explanation, the logic of induction and probabilit! 
and computers. Limited consideration of some central problems 1 
the philosophy of logic. Prerequisite: Philosophy 121 or Mathema 
ics 101, or permission of the instructor (Not offered 1966-6 


mih 
Ethics (3) Griffit 


A critical examination of traditional ethical theories from Piso 
Ayer. Consideration of the theoretical problems of ethics: the elt 
ing of “good,” the nature of ethical judgment, the justification © $ 
ical standards. The course aims at enabling the student tO dev o 
his own ethical view as a consequence of his greater understanding 
moral phenomena. (Fall—day; summer 1966) 


Social Philosophy (3) 


An examination of some important philosophical prob 
ing contemporary social and political institutions and their T 
(Spring—day ) 


Lavine 
lems concer 
cols. 


~ -hlage! 
The Philosophy of Science (3) van 
(Philosophy 121 and 151 replace former 121 22 Logic and 
Scientific Method) ent of 
Investigation of the philosophical implications of the developm the 
scientific concepts and methodology in the physical sciences a inf 
16th century, concentrating on the conceptual revolutions velo” 
with the 20th century. Emphasis on contrasting methods, © wor 


ment of fundamental concepts, and the effects of science 


views. (Spring—4day ) gl 
on chla 
Epistemology (3) riterià ? 
— n 
Inquiry into the sources, conditions, structure, scope, se 
knowledge and truth, both empirical and a prion. we 
pfun 
Aesthetics (3) ‘ation 
s : P reciau Y 
The nature of aesthetic experience, problems of app artistic ^ 
judgment in the arts, and of the theories and proces? a ing 
tion. Emphasis on contemporary arts and criticism. 
day) 


American Philosophy (3) endi Santay 


The philosophies of Peirce, Royce, James, Dewey, * 
representatives of American thought. 


(Fall—day; Sum 


| 


180 


193 


196 


199-500 
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Philosophy of History (3) Lavine 
Problems of historical knowledge and explanation 


losophies of history (Fall—day ) 


Critique of phi- 


Contemporary European Philosophy (3) 
( Formerly Topics in Contemporary Philosophy ) 
Ihe main currents in 20th century European philosophy, including 


the British analytic movement, continental positivism, phenomenology, 
and existentialism. Readings from Whitehead. Moore, Russell, Witt- 


Griffith 


genstein, Carnap, Husserl, Heidigger, Sartre, and others. (Spring 
day) 
Philosophy of Language (3) Schlagel 


Inquiry into the philosophical problems pertaining to symbolism, 
meaning, linguistic reference, logical form, linguistic relativity, etc. 
Readings from Morris, Langer, Wittgenstein, Ryle, and Whorf. 


(Spring—day ) 


Proseminar: Readings for the Major (3-3) The Staff 


Conferences and group discussions in preparation for field-of-study 
major examination (Academic year—as arranged ) 


THIRD GROUP 


Readings and Research (3-3) The Staff 


Advanced readings and reports. Investigation of special problems. 
(Academic year—as arranged ) 


Seminar: Plato (3) Griffith 
Intensive study of Plato's later dialogues (Spring—evening ) 
Seminar: Kant (3) Schlagel 


A study of Kant's Critique of Pure Reason. (Not offered 1966-67) 


Seminar: Foundations of Value Theory (3) Griffith 


Study of the general nature of theories of value, with special atten- 


tion to the presuppositions required and to the problem of validation 
of normative systems. (Not offered 1966-67) 


Seminar: Philosophy of the Social Sciences (3) 


An examination of some important philosophical problems of the so- 
cial sciences (Spring—evening ) 


Lavine 


Seminar: Epistemology (3) 


Schlagel 
Intensive study of selected topics in theory of know ledge (Fall— 
evening ) 
Seminar: Aesthetics (3) — 
Intensive study in selected problems (Fall—evening ) 
Seminar: American Philosophy (3) pene 
(Not offered 1966-67 ) 
Seminar: Philosophy of History (3) mg 


A study of 


ed current issues concerning the problem of historical knowl- 
ge. 


(Not offered 1966-67) 
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299—300 


Thesis (3-3) The Staff 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Anthropology 161 Language and Culture (3) 

Classical Languages and Literatures 71-72 Greek and Roman 
Backgrounds in Literature (3-3) 

English 125 Introduction to English Linguistics ( 3) 

History 105-6 Introduction to the History of Science (3-3) 

Mathematics 101 Introduction to Mathematical Logic (3) 

Political Science 117-18 Political Theory: the Nature and Growth 
of Political Thought in the West (3-3) 

Psychology 196 History and Systems of Psychology (3) 

Religion 121 Philosophical Problems of Western Religious 
Thought (3) 


Physical Education P 


See "Health, Physical Education, and Recreation T 


Physics P 


Professors G.M. Koehl. tHerbert Jehle, H H Hobbs 

Associate Professors Otto Bergmann, A.J Zuchelli, 
herlini, Mariano Bauer (Visiting) 

Associate Professorial Lecturers H H. Landon, 
W.J. Condell, Jr i yH 

Assistant Professors Margaret Montzka, J.M Harrison, 
Venable, Jr., Francisco Prats 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers J.N. Tevis, 
Bjorklund 

Instructors C.G. Dease, Mohammad Fatemi 


(c -hairma?! 
F.R. ang 


Ir.. Herbert Rabi”: 


» SÈ 
K.F. Oerleim 5 


l^ 
i , mental" .— 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science in Physics (epe n, f€ 
curriculum e mal 


Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters or the Science «2: Mat 


tively, pages 49-50, including Physics 1, 30, 31 32, 51 
91 22 92 
ics 21, 22, 23, and 24 ichelor of 


b 
Required: for the Bachelor of Arts degree and the B: ing hys“ 
ence degree: the general requirements, pages 55-59, ince athe 
161, 162, 163, 164, 165-66, 167-68, plus six hours in 19 0, 
selected from the following Mathematics 124, 134, 137 
142 preset 
field of phys se 


r of Science 


Master of Arts or Master of Science in the t 
„lent 
or the equival? 


uisite: the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelo 
tively, with a major in Physics at this University, 


Staff of Instruction 1965-66 


w the academic year 


f On leave of absence 1965-66 


PHYSICS 325 


Required: the general requirements, pages 61—64, including Physics 
231, 232, 233-34, 235, 236, 291 92, plus one of the following: 241, 
242, 243, 244, 245, or 251-52 


Doctor of Philosophy See pages 68-79 


Bachelor of Arts in Education with a tea hing field in Physics Pre- 
requisite: the Education curriculum, pages 51-52 

Required: the physics option and the professional courses listed on 
pages 94-95 


FIRST GROUP 


l-2 General Physics (4—4) The Staff 


Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour), laboratory (2% hours). Prin- 


cipal phenomena of classical and modern physics. First half: a study 
in depth of selected topics in classical physics which form a founda- 
tion for and lead to an understanding of modern physics. Second half 
the fundamental concepts of atomic, nuclear, solid state, and related 
fields of modern physics. Prerequisite: two years of college prepara- 
tory mathematics or concurrent registration in Mathematics 6. Ma- 
terial fee, $11 a semester (Academic year day and evening; 
summer 1966) 


30 General Physics (4) 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour ), laboratory (2% hours). Pri 


marily topics from mechanics and electricity Prerequisite: Physics 1 
9r consent of the adviser, and one semester of calculus. Material fee, 


v T 
$11. (Spring—day and evening) i 
31-35 r on , 
34 Introduction to Theoretical Physics (2-2) The Stafi | 
The theoretical structure of physics with emphasis on the appropriate | | 
analytical techniques Prerequisite: one year of calculus and Physics RI 
30, ( Academic year—as arranged ) 
51-55 
"^ Introduction to Experimental Physics (2-2) The Staff 
Experiments and lectures on the basic phenomena of physics and 
techniques of experimentation Designed to show the phenomena 
, at are the basis of the theoretical aspect of physics and to introduce 
Student to experimental techniques necessary for further work in 
o sciences. Prerequisite: Physics 30 and one year of calculus 
""aterial fee, $11 a semester (Academic year day and evening) 
SECOND GROUP + 
116 
Quantum and Solid State Physics (3) The Staff 
rimi . 
+ Varily for engineers Prerequisite Physics 32, 52: Mathematics 
1 . (Spring evening ) 


In i 

termediate Laboratory (2-2) The Stafi 
Ndependent work of an 
Student to laboratory 


Instrument P 
ler, 


advanced nature designed to introduce the 
and shop techniques and the use of specialized 
rerequisite: Physics $1—52 Material fee, $11 a semes- 
(Academic year—as arranged ) 

* Physics 31 : 


» the ex t 
Prerequisite to all equivalent 
"WU second 


X (or ; 
and the consent of a Gepartmental adviser are 
group course 
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153 


161 


162 


163 


164 


165-66 


167-68 


170 


The Staff 


(Offered last time— 


Intermediate Laboratory (3) 
Experimental projects in Atomic Physics 
spring 1967) 


Mechanics I (3) The Stall 
Mechanics of mass points and rigid bodies. Newton's Laws, cons 
tion laws, Euler's equations, inertia tensor, small vibrations, and ed) 
ments of Lagrange's and Hamilton's equations. (Fall—as arrang 
Mechanics II (3) The Stall 
stres 


Basic aspects of elasticity and fluid dynamics, strain tensor, | 
tensor, equations of equilibrium, elastic waves, ideal and vise 

fluids. (Spring—as arranged) 

The Stal 
magne 
f crystà 


Optics (3) 


Oscillations and waves, energy and momentum of the electro 


field, interference, diffraction, geometrical optics, optics O 66) 

and other media, dispersion. (Fall—as arranged; summer 19 

A : » Stal 

Thermodynamics (3) Thes 
ation 


Basic principles of thermodynamics, reversible changes, applic 
to simple systems, thermodynamic potentials, phase equilibrium. 
(Spring—as arranged ) f 
; AME St 
Electromagnetic Theory (3-3) The ot 
i E ii - ten 
Development of Maxwell's field equations using vector and oil 
calculus, electrostatics, special functions, stationary and nonst@ radis 
phenomena, basic circuit theory, electromagnetic waves an 
tion, relativistic effects, microscopic basis of the macroscopl" 
(Academic year—as arranged) 


Modern Physics (3—3) 


The experimental basis of modern physics licati 
quantum mechanics and statistical mechanics with apP ie . suf 
atomic and nuclear physics (Academic year—as arrang 


The suf 


e 
R on 
and an introducti t0 


mer 1966) $ fl 
t 
» . * J a e 
Elementary Solid State Physics (3) b i 
b. . € or 
Dielectric and magnetic properties of solids, behavior of e nin? 
metals and semi-conductors, lattice defects (Spring 
summer 1966) 
! jan 
Nuclear Physics (3) : 
- ation 


nuclear transform 


Structure and stability of atomic nuclei, 
(Fall—as arrang 


reactions, radiations of nuclei, fission 


THIRD GROUP * 
es 


(3) ps 


Electromagnetic Theory: Macroscopic Effects tism 
ectromagne insti” 


An advanced presentation of those aspects of el 
] é s n dete 

ing to do with fields in the vacuum and in media, ro^ upo chat 

in terms of physical boundary conditions and their effec erimental 


and matter; definition of the field quantities, the ex j 
y 


to 
or admission 


* Consent of a departmental graduate adviser is required f 
group courses 


N 
s 
N 


233-34 


242 


243 


244 


The Phenomena 
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relations, solutions for the fields, the effects of dielectrics and mag- 
netic media, time dependent solutions, and basic aspects of optics 
( Fall—as arranged) 


Advanced Mechanics (3) The Staff 


The analytic methods of mechanics, which form a basis for modern 
theory: variational principles, Lagrange's equations, the Hamiltonian 
formulation, canonical transformations, classical perturbation theory, 
the transition to the continuum (Spring 


as arranged ) 
Quantum Mechanics (3—3) The Staff 
The general aspects of quantum mechanics with emphasis upon the 
developmental principles involved rather than specific applications. 
Operators and linear algebra, representations and transformation the- 
ory, Schrodinger and Heisenberg pictures and their equivalence, eigen- 
states of the energy, momentum, angular momentum, Pauli theorv of 
the spin, the semiclassical limit, perturbation theory, scattering theory, 
and the time development operator ( Academic year—as arranged ) 


Special Relativity (3) The Staff 


The application of relativistic concepts to the basic fields of physics: 
Space and time, mechanics of point particles, tensors and covariant 
mechanics of point particles, covariant form of electromagnetism and 
its connection to Maxwell's equations, relativistic variational principles 
and conservation laws, relativistic Schrodinger equation, the Dirac 
equation, and the hydrogen atom (Fall 


as arranged ) 


Electromagnetic Theory: Electrodynamics and The Staff 


Radiative Effects (3) 


Lienard-Wiechert potentials, radiation from moving charges, multi- 
Pole fields, covariant methods, the self-field problem, and Dirac's 
classical radiation theory (Spring—as arranged ) 


Statistical Mechanics (3) Tangherlini 
An advanced analysis of atomic configurations under thermodynamics 
zenditions using partition functions and cluster expansion techniques. 
deal gases and nonideal gases, electron plasmas, and changes of state 


are considered. (Fall—as arranged ) 


Atomic and Molecular Structure (3) Jehle 


the Structure of atoms and collections of atoms, the energy levels, 
— energy, dipole moments, and optical activity. Hartree and 
artree-Fock equations, spin-effects, molecular orbitals, rotational 


and vibrational effects, paramagnetic resonance, chemical binding 
9Pring—as arranged) 


-n State Physics: Structure and Binding (3) Hobbs 

- atomic structure of solids and analysis of the binding of crystals. 

oe allino forms and symmetries, atomic vibrations and specific heats, 
e m and optical propagation, the Mossbauer effect, crystalline de- 
cts, (Fall—as arranged ) 

Solid State Physics: Ele 


ctronic Processes in Metals (3) Zuchelli 


in metals and semi-conductors determined by the 


Clectron;,. 
TOnic states allowed: binding, specific heats, magnetic properties, 
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246 


249 


250 


251-52 


291-92 


from the 


transport phenomena The effects are handled primarily 
independent particle approximation and many-body aspects are dis 
cussed. (1967-68 and alternate years) 
; s eet — — 
Quantum Electrodynamics: Theory and Applications (3) Zucht 
A presentation of the lower order effects depending upon the quam. 
nature of the electromagnetic field Hamiltonian formulation and fie s 
lectr'* 


effect, photoe 
annihilation, m 
content o 


a peer 


quantization, perturbation calculations, Compton 
effect, electron-electron scattering, pair creation and 
dices of refraction, divergence difficulties [he physical 
the theory and the problems of computation are presented às 
aration for the more formal nature of the advanced approaches 
(1966-67 and alternate years: fall—day) 

roses s „roman 
Quantum Field Theory (3) Bergm 

A covariant presentation of the general theory of quantize 
Boson and Fermion fields, theory of the S-matrix, dispersion re 


" an 
and the renormalization program (1967-68 and alternate ye 
i i : „raman 
Quantum Theory of Many-body Systems (3) Berg" wr 
Bo 


particles: p 
effective PO 
(Falla * 


Modern approaches to systems of many interacting 
Pines theory, superconductivity, development of the 
tial, problems connected with the Fermi surface 
ranged ) 


Jeble 


j 
anë 
, : ak ?' 
Scalar, vector, and spinor fields and their particle aspects, 7 
ation Jaw» 


Elementary Particles (3) 


strong interactions, symmetry properties and conserv 
(1966-67 and alternate years: spring—evening) 


„hell! 
Mee Zuche 
Statistical Processes (3) dic t 
: ` godi“ 
Extension of statistical concepts to irreversible processes, EH rect n 
havior, classical and quantum approaches to irreversible d the de 
large systems, master equations, the recurrence paradox Muxes 
velopment of thermodynamic concepts of affinities anc 
(Fall—as arranged ) suf 
The 
Selected Topics in Modern Physics (3) | instr 
, formal P. 
Complements the established curriculum by affording v nysics att 
tion in topics of immediate interest to the development of P 5 (fI 


arch groUP- ont 


in particular to the members of the graduate rese im 
| the per 


course may be taken several times for credit with 
the graduate adviser. ) (Spring—as arranged) sual 


Laboratory (2-2) ster 
s seme 
Individual work on special topics Material fee, $11 a 


(Academic year: Saturdays—as arranged ) 


General Theory of Relativity 
Presentation of the physical principles 
derlying Einstein's field equation, geodesic equa 
of the theory, action principle, conservation laws, logy 
: = ogy: 
ory, gravitational radiation theory, relativistic cosmo 


—as arranged ) me 


and mathematic 
tons o 


Seminar (1—1) 


Individual investigation of special problems. 


299-300 
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for Master's degrees in physics are expected to attend 


this 
during residence for the degree, and to take part in its programs 
Credit for 


participation in the seminar work is obtained during the 
last 


the 


demic 


seminar 


two semesters 


of residence; this credit, however, is based upon 
work 


seminar during the period of (Aca- 


entire residence 


year—evening ) 


Thesis (3—3) 


The Staff 


(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1966) 


Physiology ` 


Professors ( Chairman) 


S. Tidball E.S. Nasset (} 

Professorial Lecturers Audrey Davis. L.I Langley 

Associate Professors Hortense Louckes (Re search), Elizabeth Tid- 
ball (Research) 


sifine) 


Associate Professorial Lecturers P.G 
Odell, Q.I 

Assistant Professors Marie C assidy, P.T. Ridley, E.O 
iting), Elizabeth Stephenson 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers R.J. I 


J.B 


Nelson, D.P. Rall, W.D 


Hartwig 


Cirpili (Vis- 


*odolsky, Barbara Alving, 


Block, R.E lving, J.L. Holtzman, M.L. Shore, R.H 
Adamson, W.A. Hagins, Richard Moore 
Instructors (part-time) E.S. Henderson. C.H. W ollack 
Special Lecturer J.H.U. Brow n 
Master of Science in the field of Phy siology Prerequisite: a Bach- 


clor’s degree 
must have 


No major is specified, but the undergraduate program 


included the following courses or the equivalent 
ical Sciences | Chemistry 11-12, 22, 51-52 
Physics 1-2 


Biolog 
5^ 


Mathematics 21, 


Required: the general requirements, pages 61-64. In addition to 
the thesis, the th 


- urty hours of required work should include Physiology 
201, 221 or 222, and at least three semester hours of research (Phy siol- 
Ogy 295 or 296). 

Doi tor of Philos pity See pages 68-79 
Physiology (8) The Staff 


hours), laboratory (6 hours), An 
i 
ntroductory. graduate level course covering cellular, organ system, 


ànd applied mammalian physiology. This course or the equivalent is 
Prerequisite to 


I ecture (6 


conference (2 hours) 


all other courses in physiology. Prerequisite for gradu- 
ate a ; 
ie Students: Anatomy 201 or the equivalent, Biological Sciences 
3-4, Biochemistry 201 or 221-22 


( Biochemistry 222 


may be taken 
or consent of the Chairman of the Department. Non- 


ts please note that the first meeting of the course occurs 
k before the start 


concurrently ) 

Medical Studen 

One wee . 
€ Wee of University campus classes 


(Spring 
ay) 
. 
Staff of 
TR of Instruction for the academic year 1965-66 
"qued course for medical students 
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211-12 


N 
wa 


N 
a 
w 


N 
CA 
wa 


261 


271 


The Stall 


Problems in Physiology (arr.) 
Detailed study of a special area of physiology under the supervision 
of a Staff member. Admission by permission of the instructor. 
(Academic year—as arranged) 


Seminar (1—1) Stephenso? 
Presentations from the literature by Staff and students on à prescri? 

topic each semester. Present work is discussed; experimental desit? 
and scientific deduction are evaluated. Topics to be announced. 4 
requisite: Physiology 201 and a reading knowledge of French or 6€ 
man. (Academic year—as arranged) 


The Stal 


Preparation and performance of selected advanced experiments n 4 
physiology laboratory such as microelectrode implantation, pulmon 
function studies, heart-lung preparation. Enrollment limited t0 
students. (Fall—day) 


Advanced Laboratory (2) 


p. Tidbal 


jol 
Lecture 1 hour a week. A survey of the great contributors to phys? 
ogy and medicine in the context of the times in which they HV 
worked. (Fall—day) 


History of Medicine (1) 


^^ ; jabal | 
Clinical Applications of Physiology (1) C. bo 
Conference 1 hour a week. Special emphasis on acid-base phys ie 
and fluid balance physiology and their relation to clinical p^ 
(Fall—day) 
Cace“ 


Introduction to Electrocardiography (1) m 
Lecture 1 hour a week. A course offered jointly by the Dep? piel 
of Physiology and the Public Health Service Instrumentation gnd 
Station. These sessions are intended to provide a basic a á i 
ing of cardiac electrical activity, the means used to record 1h, i 
limited amount of information on the application of these 


to the diagnosis of cardiac disease (Fall—day) dV 
ipee ! casi 
Evaluation of Medical Literature (1) ni 


r ical stud? 
Conference 1 hour a week. Designed to provide the m re ris ® 
with criteria for analyzing published medical and scienti 


(Fall—day) 


an adjunct to his self-educational efforts. pouk” 

Gastrointestinal Physiology (2) proach , 

Lecture or conference 2 hours a weck. Physiological Sive a 

such clinical problems as peptic ulcer, malabsorption, - ali -day) 

hepatitis, and others (1967-68 and alternate years: t oid | 

Endocrine Physiology (2) iy 
] og 


si u 
Lecture or conference 2 hours a week. Basic physiolof op, 


-rine 
clinical derangements involving abnormal endocrin 


(1967-68 and alternate years: fall—day) 


Electronic Instrumentation (3) f elect " 
I undamentals e n the ja 
assembled ! "^ | 
rica 9 | 
hysions put 9 n 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). 
theory and practice. Simplified circuits will bc 
oratory. The application of these principles to P 
ments will be stressed. Intended for graduale © 


tude 


295-96 


299-300 
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qualified medical students 
ics 1-2 


day) 


Prerequisites: Mathematics 22 and Phys- 


(Fall 


or the equivalent and the consent of the instructor 


Research (arr.) The Staff 
By special arrangement with individual Staff members. (It is expected 
that approximately 4 clock hours will be spent in the laboratory for 


each semester hour credit.) (Academic year—as arranged ) 


Thesis (3—3) The Staff 


Political Science * 

Professors W.R. West (Emeritus), J.W. Brewer. WH. Kraus 

K.L. London, R.E. Purcell, H.M. Stout, H.L. Le- 
Blanc, Benjamin Nimer, Bernard Gordon (Visiting Resear: h), 
J.A. Brown, Jr. 

Professorial Lecturers F.M. Riddick. F.I Hadsel, C.F 

Associate Professors tH.R. Ludden, tR.S. Jordan. H.C 

Associate Professorial Lecturer Warren Eitler 

Assistant Professors J.A. Morgan, Jr., Bernard Reich, C.F. Elliott 

Assistant Professional Lecturers C.H. Slavman. Jr., Donald Rob- 
inson 


(Chairman) 


Norton 
Hinton 


Bachelor Of Arts with a major in Political Science (Departmental).— 
Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 49, including Po- 
litical Science 9-10 

Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 55-59, 
thirty semester hours from the following groups distributed as fol- 
lows: twelve hours from Group A; six hours from Group B; six hours 
from Group C; and six additional hours from any group or groups. 
The student will normally complete all six hours of any full-year 
course which he selects 

Group A: Political Science 111, 112, 117-18, 121-22. Group B: 
Political Science 171, 172, 181-82. Group C: Political Science 104, 
125, 145, 146, 151-52. Group D: Political Science 107, 113, 119-20, 
141, 157-58, 167, 177, 178, 187-88, 190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 199 

American T hought and Civilization 101 American Civilization is 
Técommended as a senior-year elective for Political Science majors 


Bachelor o 


> f Arts with a major in Latin American Civilization (Field- 
of-Study) — 


-See the Department of History 


cater of Arts in the field of Political Science —Prerequisite: a Bach- 
Or of Arts degree with a major in Political Science at this University 


(or the equivalent major elsewhere) with a B average (or better) in 
the major. 


Required: the gener 


" 3 al requirements, pages 61-64. The thirty hours 
required work must 


be approved in advance by the Adviser. 
Master Of Arts in the 


: field of Latin American Civilization.—See the 
Partment of History. 


* Staff of 


Instruction for th j 1965 
t On leave ne academic year 1965-66 


of absence 1965-66 
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* 9-10 


101 


104 


107 


112 


Doctor of Philosophy See pages 68-79 


Bachelor of Arts in Government or Master of Arts in Government i! 
the fields of International Affairs or Public Affairs See pages 109- 
12, 118-22, 123, 124-26, 132-33, 133-34 


FIRST GROUP 
The Staf 


Introduction to Government (3) j 
an 


Basic principles and problems of political life theories, forms, e 
and foreign counts 


processes of government in the United States ‘ 
(Fall—evenin® 


Attention is also given to international relations 
spring—day ) 


The Stal 


Government of the United States (3—3) 
Gover™ 


First half: structure, powers, and operation ol the Federal | 
ment: Congress, the President, and the Supreme ¢ ourt; elections 
litical parties, and pressure groups. Second half: state and loca 5 
ernments; civil rights; major functions of government at federal, y" 
and local levels (First half: fall—day and evening; spring- s 
summer 1966. Second half: fall—day; spring—day and evening; * 


mer 1966.) 


SECOND GROUP * 

T 
The Far East in the Modern World (3) Mic 
The general character of Far Eastern societies and their respon ef 
the impact of America, Europe, and Russia. Some attention t unis 
ican policy in the Far East and the influence of world comm! 
(Fall—day ) 


State and Local Governments (3) . am 

: : . ions, * 

State, municipal, and other local governmental forms, operat ration 

problems, with attention to policy formulation and adm! 

and to the forces of practical politics (Spring—day) " 
cra 

" Sun i or K 
Problems in Modern Political Thought (3) Elliott the 


«is 0 
‘ analysis ; 
Development of democratic political institutions and anal) artic 


a s. ‘efh 
main ideological changes during the 19th and 20th centure manual 
lar attention will be given to the rise of Socialism an s 
(Spring—day) soll 
210 
" : . " Stout, E 
Introduction to Comparative Government and 


Politics (3) oor 
em 
Government and politics of the principal constitutional sening 
of Western Europe: Great Britain and France. (Fal rot 
d E 
d : Stout, 
Introduction to Comparative Government and 
Politics (3) of cai? 
1s "T. 
Government and politics of the principal political syste” (sprité 


, ` Inion. 
and Eastern Europe: Germany and the Soviet Union 


evening ) 


roup € ourses. 


* Political Science 9-10 is prerequisite to all second-& 


117-18 


14] 


145 


146 


151.55 


157.58 


b 
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Political Problems of the British Commonwealth of 


Stout 
Nations (3) 


From Colonial Empire to modern € ommonwealth: questions of equal 


partnership; governments and policies in the principal Common- 
wealth states; problems of new states in Asia and Africa ( Fall 
day) 

Political Theory: the Nature and Growth of Political Kraus 


Thought in the West (3-3) 

First half: from Classical Antiquity to the Middle Ages; the 
of the western political tradition 
and Reformation 


forging 
from the Renaissance 
Theoretical foundations of the 
morals and politics, sovereignty, absolutism, and resist 
ance; liberalism, democracy, and conservatism (J 
day) 


Second halj 


to recent times f 


modern state 


ademic year 


Foundations of American Democracy (3-3) Morgan 


Introduction to political thought in the United States from colonial 
times to the present ( Academic year day) 
The Constitution of the United States (3—3) 


Morgan 
Judicial power of federal courts in constitutional interpretation. / 
half: emphasis on separation of powers, federal-st 
taxation. Second half 


rights, 


irst 
te relationst i 
ate reiationships, anc 
emphasis on constitutional protection of civil 
(Academic year—day) 


Legislative Organizations (3) 


Riddick 
A study of Congress: constitut onal aspects, legal analysis of make up, 
and political organization Political and ary procedures 
used in the preparation and enactment of (1967-68 


and alternate years) 


The Dey elopment of Legal Institutions (3) Brewer 


Introduction to historical jurisprudence 
Eins of the Roman Law 
Saxon Common Law 


primary attention to the ori- 
of Continental Europe and « Ang 
(Fall—day) 


f 
) 


the 


^on : adi k 
Political Parties and Politics (3) 


I eBlanc 
Organization 


in the United States: 
bosses and corruption, nominations and 


Fall 


and operations of political 
major and minor parties, 


tions, influence on President 
Mer 1966) 


parties 
elec- 
and Congress 


evening; sum- 


Political Pressures and Public Reactions (3) 
Public Opinion, special interest 
Operate on government to 


Ludden 
lobbies, and pressure groups as they 
influence public policy. (Spring 
Public Administration (3—3) 
Introductory 


day } 


survey of the theory and practice of governmental ad- 
Ministration and its relation to politics, legislation, the courts, and 
Nongovernmental Organizations and interests (Academic year— 
day) ' 
Current Problems in Domestic Politics (1—1) 
Analysis of 


Outstanding contemporary issues in 


internal American 
discussion of problems and policies. 


(Academic year 


Politics with 
—tvVening ) 


ue 
Y 
Ú 


167 


171 


172 


| 177 
| 178 


181-82 


187-88 


190 


191 
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Foreign Policy of the United States (3) Reich 
the 


The study of the constitutional and political factors that determine : 
ates. 


formulation and execution of the foreign policy of the United Sts 
(Fall—day; summer 1966) 


International Politics (3) Ludden, Nimet 
Study of contemporary international political processes and the instr 
mentalities of foreign policy: military, political, economic -— 


ments; the international environment; regional political patterns 
developing states in the international system; diplomatic method. 
(Fall—day and evening; summer 1966) 


r r n a $5 + " n 
Organization and Function of the United Nations (5) Lui 
anizatio 
Development and current operation of international organiza 
within the system of sovereign states with emphasis on the Uni 


Nations. (Spring—day and evening) 


Recent Trends in Latin American Politics and Government (3) j| 
T «ical CO! 
Types of government, recent developments, and current political £^ 
ditions in each of the twenty Latin American republics. ( 


evening; summer 1966) 


International Politics in the Western Hemisphere (3) noth 
19th and £ 


Political relations of the American Republics in the ani 
centuries, the development of Pan Americanism and the Org 
tion of American States. (Spring—evening ) wet 
" n " re 
Survey of Public International Law and B 
Organization (3—3) ( pease 
Survey of the public law of nations with emphasis on the law o se’ 


Neutrality and the so-called law of war receive attention w^ 9667 
ond semester. (Academic year—4day and evening; summe 
Political Science 181) 


Analysis of outstanding contemporary international ponad 
in. 


sion of problems and policies. (Academic year—even Nin 


Current Problems in International Politics (1—1) " dis 


Politics of Middle and Southern Africa (3) on M 
The political life of the states and dependent territories = Hor? d 
terranean Africa, including the upper Nile valley à of the 


Africa. Special attention to the specifically regional aspect 
eign policies of these countries. (Fall—evening) pei 


Governments and Politics of the Middle East (3) p States i 
Domestic and international politics of the Eastern i be me 
Principalities, Turkey, Iran, and Israel. Attention w Fall 
their roles in regional and international organizations. 

ning) ge 
Governments and Politics of North Africa (3) "e Moree 
Domestic and international politics of Algeria, E sir rh 
Libya, Egypt, and Sudan. Attention will be given a 

with the states of the Middle East.  (Spring—eve™ 


3) 
Governments and Politics of South and Southeast t yo? 
es i 


Domestic and international politics of the major stat 
particular reference to India. (Fall—evening) 


194 


196 


197 


198 


199 


211 


POLITICAL 


to 
— 
Un 


SCIENCE 


Governments of China and Japan (3) Michael 
Institutions and processes of government of contemporary China and 
Japan, with some historical bac kground. Special attention will be paid 


to ideological forces (Spring—evening ) 


Problems of Modern Political Leadership (3) 


Lectures and discussions on problems of political leadership in devel- 
Oping states (Not offered 1966-67) 


Proseminar: International Affairs—Strategies 
of Contemporary American Foreign Policy (3) 
Analysis of diplomatic, economic, psychological, 


lems of United States foreign policy 
Cussion 


Nimer, Purcell, 
Gordon 


and military prob- 
Readings, term papers, and dis- 
Primarily for seniors in the International Affairs curriculum: 
Open to a limited number of other qualified students (Fall—day; 
Spring—evening ) 


Contemporary Trends in Political Science (3) 
Lectures and discussions emphasizing recent developments of research 
and theory applicable to developing states (Not offered 1966-67) 


American Government and Politics (3) 


Proseminar 


LeBlanc 
reading and research as a basis for analyzing significant 
Problems of American government and politics. Open to senior stu- 


dents in the Public Affairs and Political Science curricula (Spring 
—4day ) 


THIRD GROUP 


State and Local Governments (3-3) 
First half readings and group discussions on 
àt the state and local level. Second half 
lected topics of state and local politics 


the process of politics 
advanced research in se- 
( Academic year—evening ) 


Seminar: the Federal Government of the United States (3-3) 


Advanced research 


including the legislative problems of Congress; 
relations of 


. Congress with the Administration: constitutional and po- 
litical powers of the President, the Cabinet, and the Executive Office 
of the President: the practical politics of the presidency; and presi- 
dentia] Policy leadership and control (Academic year—evening) 


Readings in Comparative Government and Politics (3) Kraus 


Readings and group discussions on methodological questions, com- 
LL Political and administrative institutions with attention to leg- 
atures, the changing role of the executive, political parties, consti- 


tutional . : 
son onal and totalitarian approaches to public management and public 
service, the role of the military, etc (Fall—day) 


Seminar: C 


omparative Government and Politics | 
Selected top 


Stout 


tive insting ics and problems on comparative political and adm 

and dict Co and the politics of modern constitutional « ver 

Signific; "AOTShIDS. Each semester is devoted to a selected country or 
icant institutional or policy problem. Attention will be directed 


to question of method day 


(Spring 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Seminar: the Sino-Soviet Blocs in World Affairs London 
I-II (3-3) 

First half: a study of the most significant issues of the Communis 
movement and its manifestations particularly in the Soviet Union an 
Red China; an examination of the concept and structure of the “worl 
socialist system” and of intra-Bloc relations with special emphasis 0n 
the Sino-Soviet dispute. Prerequisite: a minimum of 3 semester hou 


in modern political theory. Second half: an examination ot the polit 
and € onr 


ical ramifications of the international Communist movement 
hasis 


munist relations with the non-Communist world, with special emp 
on the countries in Africa, Asia, and Latin America Prerequishe 
som 
minimum of 3 semester hours in either international relations Or « 
parative government (Academic year—evening ) 
Kraus 
and const 
rnment, 


Seminar: Topics in Political Theory (3) 
Research and discussion on problems of modern political 
tutional theory, theoretical aspects of representative gove 
mocracy, socialism, and totalitarianism. Each semester 1$ devot 
a separately announced topic, such as socialism and communism, 
ories of resistance and revolution, problems of democratic theory: 
(Spring—evening ) 
Krat 
and 
sal an 
Readings and group discussions, principally on modern police ie 
constitutional theory since the 17th and 18th centuries. vs 
evening ) 


Reading Course in Political Theory (3) 


The Uni a a R, 2: Morg% 
he United States Constitution and the Judicial 
Function (3-3) nd 
, i ul M 
First half: readings and group discussions on constitutional 1a av 
politics. Second half: seminar on selected topics of constitutio" 
and judicial behavior (Academic year—evening ) us 
ox om Kr 
Readings in Socialism and Communism (3) í poth 
0 A 
A reading course designed, on the basis of selected Tr sif 
primary and secondary works, to introduce students tO "t d Le 


ialism an if 


nificant developments in pre-Marxian and Marxian soe hou 
inist communism, Prerequisite: a minimum of 3 semester 
modern political theory (Fall—evening ) Kraus 
T - n ; ini 3) 
Seminar: Theoretical Problems of Marxism-Leninism (- the die 
: 4 on, +. 

Crucial theoretical problems, such as the nature of revolut periti 
vatorship of the proletariat, the transition to communism, 1f Ene 


; , an 1 
and national liberation in their development from Marx ce 27 
Political Scien ^ ye 


to Lenin, Khrushchev, and Mao-Tse-tung spring 

recommended as a prerequisite but is not required (5P 

ning) it 
yor?” 


Seminar: the Government and Politics of Eastern 
Europe (3) omit 
social, and wi. 
patterns o he im 


ration» © gd 
the satellite ” 


Comparative study of the principal political, 
institutions of the area; the Soviet stake in the area; 
domination; efforts toward economic and political ime 
pact of the Sino-Soviet dispute; U. S. policy ue 
Lions (Spring—evening ) 


Primar lor student | the Institute for Sino 
Appointment effective September 1966 


Soviet Studies | 


)29 


* 230 
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SCIENCE 
Ihe Soviet Bloc: the Role of Arts and Humanities in 
Communist Society (3) 


(Political Science 229 
in Eastern Europe 


Petrov 


was formerly Seminar 
Sources of Conflict in the 


Interstate Relations 
Soviet Bloc) 

The Evolution of the role assigned to arts and literature in the Soviet 
Union 1917. 1 arts and the struggle of the cul- 


tural elite for freedom of expression within the framework of the So 


since monization of 


viet society. Forms and instruments of Party control. The reflection 
of the Party's broad objectives in its policies in the cultural field. Pre 
requisite: Slavic and Oriental Languages and Literatures 162. 165. or 


the equivalent; reading knowledge of Russian or other Eastern Eu 


ropean languages (Spring—evening ) 

Seminar: International Communism—Operational Metzl 
Techniques and Case Studies (3) 

(Replaces former Political Science 230 and 270) 

Fall semester emphasis on operational techniques. Spring semester 
Case studies Since the subject matter changes f and spring, stu 
dents may register for and receive 3 semester hours of credit 
Semester, however, neither the fall nor spring semester ma 

peated for credit (Fall and spring—evening ) 

Seminar: Sino-Soviet Relations (3) Michael 
A discussion of the bac kground, development, and status of the con 
flict within the ( ommunist movement, with spec emphasis on t 
role of the Chinese Communists in the dispute. Prerequisite: 3 semes 
ler hours selected from History 187; Political Science 101, 194; or the 
equivalent (Spring—day ) 

Seminar: Soviet Government and Politics (3) Elliott 


An analysis of the theoretical and historical bases of the Soviet 


polit 
ical system, and the socioeconomic setting of its formation; the nature 
and role of the Party, government, and mass and se 


lected problems of domestic and foreign policy. Prerequi 
ter hours selected from History 145, 146; Political 
equivalent (Fall—day) 


3 semes- 


> th 


science 112; or the 


Metropolitan Problems (3) 
Growth of 
lo internal 
automobile 


American cities and changing land use patterns in relation 
transportation systems Ihe respective roles of the private 


and of public transportation. The problems of financing 


and administering public transportation systems under public and pri- 
vate Ownership (Fall—evening ) 
Chinese Law (3) Lee 
As 

hort survey of the history of Chinese law and its social back- 


Eround; W estern im 
Chu Dynasty: 
from 1912 | 


pact on Chinese law toward the end of the Man- 
legal concepts and institutions of the Chinese Republic 


and until the communist take-over in 1949. The philosophy 

~- development of the communist legal system from the Kiangsi 
en; . , 7 
in period to the present (Not offered 1966-6 


Primarily | 


ts or student the Institute ` Soviet 5 : 

"me as I J ' 
t Sam wane Graduate students registering for Political Science make 
g rangements with the t : ; 
ne additional semest d 2 amp | 


er hour 


338 


e 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


238 


245—46 


- 


-t+ 


N 
A 
- 


Soviet Law (3) Ramund? 


Concept of "socialist legality"; impact of Soviet legal system upon the 
individual in his relationship with the state and other participants n 
Soviet society; role of Communist Party in the institutional frame 
work of the Soviet legal system; Soviet philosophy of law; state (com 
stitutional) law including Soviet federalism, governmental apparal® 
and rights and obligations of citizenship; criminal law, including 
nomic crimes, role of social and public organizations in administt® 
tion of justice, and concept of “administrative” punishment 
(Spring—evening ) 


The American Political Process: Political Parties and LeBla* 
Interest Groups (3-3) 

First half: readings and group discussions on the nature and fu 
of political parties and the role and techniques of political inte L 
groups. Second half: seminar on selected topics of American 
itics requiring the use of basic research materials ( Academic 
—evening ) 


nctio® 


Micha?! 


mper?) 
ove 
sem 


Seminar: Chinese Government and Politics (3) 


A discussion of the political institutions and concepts in late i 
times, during the period of the revolution, under the national 8 
ment, and under the communists. The main emphasis of the 
inar will be on the communist period. Prerequisite: 3 semester ™ 
selected from History 187; Political Science 101, 194; or the equ 
lent. (Spring—evening ) 


Michi? 


Interuniversity Research Colloquium on Modern 
China (3) vid 
A colloquium of faculty members of the Institute for Sino. 
Studies of The George Washington University, American Unive "i 
Howard University, and the University of Maryland who ref. af 
different disciplines and are concerned with applying their disci Ph y 
work to the study of modern China. The members’ researe 

and studies in progress are critically discussed in weekly session® fae 
vanced graduate students are admitted with the permission o 
ulty group (Fall and spring—day ) 


om Lond? 
Interuniversity Research Colloquium on Russia and 
Eastern Europe (3) ict 


: v 

A colloquium of faculty members of the Institute for Sino, 
Studies of The George Washington University, American Un pre 
Howard University, and the University of Maryland who Pii 
different disciplines and are concerned with applying their diss bre ge 
work to the study of Russia and Eastern Europe. 7 he mem week! 
search plans and studies in progress are critically discuss : per 
sessions. Advanced graduate students are admitted with t 


sion of the faculty group. (Fall and spring—day) 100 
. . . . orn 

Seminar: Communism in Developing Countries (3) omm 
An examination of international Communist policy for, 9% made e 


nist Parties in, developing countries. Case studies W! tion wi 


^ > A en 
selected states of Asia, Africa, and Latin America Atte 
aD v 
, " Science 7 tent 
* Same as Law 4 2). Graduate students registering for Political oot uve 


plementary Assign 


specia! arrangemer with the instructor for sup 


one additional semester hour 


Prin t ents in the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies 


258 


267 


t 269 


t 270 


271-72 


273 


275-76 
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given to basic Communist concepts of imperialism and nationalism, 
and to the development and current application of Soviet and Chinese 


variants of strategy and tactics for "national liberation." (Spring 
—evening ) 
Seminar: Communist Parties in the Non-Communist Gyorgy 


World (3) 


A survey of Communist movements and ideological variations out- 
side the Communist world. Emphasis on the Communist parties of 
France, Italy, the Scandinavian countries, and other Central and West 
European nations. Selected case studies on Communist problems of 
Middle East and North African nations (Fall—day) 
Seminar: Foreign Policy of the United States (3) Purcell 
Research and selected reading as the basis for an analysis of the for- 
eign policy of the United States, with particular reference to the deci- 


sion-making process and the execution of policy (Fall—evening ) 


Seminar: Comparative Foreign Policies (3) Stout 


Research and selected reading as the basis for an analysis of the for- 
eign policies of major powers, with particular reference to the deci- 


sion-making process and the execution of policy (Spring—eve- 
ning) 
Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy (3) Elliott 


The external policies and relations of the USSR; world objectives of 
the Soviet leaders; diplomacy in relations with other communist states, 
with the Western powers, and with other countries; international prop- 
aganda, disarmament policy, and foreign economic relations. Pre- 
requisite; 3 semester hours selected from History 137, 145, 146, or the 
equivalent. (Spring—evening ) 


Seminar: the Soviet Foreign Policy Process (3) Metzl 


An investigation of the functioning of instruments used to implement 
Soviet foreign policy as they affect specific policy objectives and inter- 
national political situations. The activities of the Soviet diplomatic 
apparatus, its negotiation techniques, its modus operandi in the eco- 
nomic, cultural, and trade fields. An investigation of areas of inter- 
national communism, Soviet and communist fronts, and espionage, 
toward a fuller understanding of the wide range of Soviet mechanisms 
deployed abroad to serve foreign policy objectives. (Fall—evening) 


Problems in International Organization (3-3) Ludden 


Reading and research as a basis for analyzing developments in gen- 


eral and regional international organizations. (Academic year— 
evening) 


Public Opinion and Foreign Policy (3) Ludden 


Development, organization, and operation of international information 
Programs by major world powers. Public opinion in the United 


States influencing the formation and conduct of foreign policy. 
(Fall—evening) 


Problems in International Politics (3-3) Nimer 


Fi Ó lw 
First half: readings and discussions to establish familiarity with both 


* A 
tP 


~ a effective September 1966 
a 
riy for students in the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies 
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277 


278 


281-82 


288 


290 


291 


999 


* 294 


recent and older works of theoretical significance in the field of inter 


a 
national politics. Second half: examination by means of individu 
x. 
research and class discussion of selected international political pf? 


^ = yal 
esses. Attention to factual and value problems (Academic yeat 


evening) 


Seminar: Latin American Government (3) 


, ab 
Analysis of the political structures of selected Latin American d 
lics. Two comparable governments studied each year (Fa 
evening ) 


Seminar: Latin American Political Philosophy (3) 
Research in political personalities and philosophies of 19th and 2 
century Latin America (Spring—evening ) 


ser " 3 ewe! 
Seminar: Public International Law (3-3) Bre 


ro’ 
Research in the public law of nations, with special attention tO P eif 
and state JV ) 


lems of pacific settlement, sanctions, war, neutrality, jay 


diction, and to their political implications ( Academic year 
'ollt 

Seminar: Soviet Military Policy and Strategy (3) woli 

Soviet developments in the area of military policy and strateg} oi 

some attention to questions of intra-Bloc military cooperation; 

ical context within which Soviet military policy is formulated: a 

nificant changes in recent Soviet military thought (Fall—eve™ 


me! 
Sod 1 1 > TET Nime 
Reading Course in African International Politics (3) 1 por 
ationa 
Readings and discussions on selected topics in the interni E pe 
itics of Africa: intra-African regional relations, political uni) 
African states and the extra-continental world (Spring—* 
Government and Politics of the Middle East (3) d pol 
an 
Reading and research in selected problems in the governmen T ud 
itics and international relations of the Middle East. s 
ning ) h 
Rei? 
Governments and Politics of North Africa (3) pot 
; .nt an 
Reading and research in selected problems in the govern ing 
itics and international relations of North Africa. (9P 
ning ) l 
puree! 


Seminar: Governments and Politics of South and 
S east Asia (3 4 
outheast Asia (3) he str" 


s of t ` 
Research and selected reading as the basis for an analyst counti!" 
ing 


tec 
ture, problems, and policies of the gg ora of selec _ even 


(Spring—* 


in the area with particular reference to India 


Seminar: Governments and Politics of Japan and 


Korea (3) b 
sitical I$ 
ontemporary n rth aod 


Readings, research, and discussion on the c nd 
a 
lems and relevant historical bac kground of Japan 


South Korea. (Spring—evening ) 


*» s 
Primarily for students in the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studie 


* 


295 


296 


299-300 


283 
285 
287 


115 
160 
163 
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Hinton 
China in the 


Seminar: Chinese Communist Foreign Policy (3) 
( Replaces former Political Science 295 Seminar 
Bloc) 


formulation and implementation of foreign policy; Com- 
munist China as an Asian state, influence, and as 
à would-be power. Some relevant background, such as Political Sci 
ence 253 


Communist 


Objectives 
as a revolutionary 


is desirable. Prerequisite: 3 semester hours selected from 


History 187; Political Science 101, 194; or the equivalent (Spring 
—4day) 
Seminar: the Communist Bloc in Far Eastern Hinton 


International Politics (3) 

The Communist strategy for Asia; Stalin's Far Eastern policy; growth 
of local Communist movements; impact of World War II; Soviet post- 
war policy in Asia China; the Korean 
wars; armed struggle in South and Southeast Asia 
tional bourgeoisie 


and Indochinese 
wooing of the na- 


development of the Asian communist states; local 


victory in 


communist parties since World War II; Sino-Soviet rivalry. Prereq- 
uisite: 3 semester hours selected from History 187; Political Science 
101, 194; or the equivalent ( Fall—evening ) 


Thesis (3—3) 


(Academic year 


The Staff 


as arranged; summer 1966) 


COURSES OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


In addition to the regular courses announced above, the l niversity 
Offers political science courses listed below for students in the Air 
Force Advanced Management Program in the School of Government, 
Business, and International Affairs and the War ( ollege programs in 
the College of General Studies 


Topics in International Law (3) 
Diplomacy since World M ar II (3) 
American Military Policy (3) 


COURSES OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAM ON 
COMMUNIST AFFAIRS—SUMMER 1966 


Movernmenz and Politics in Eastern Europe (3) 
‘ fodern Communist Ideologies (3) 
Foreign Poli y of Communist China (3) 


* Pr 
marily for stude 


nts in the stitute for TR 
ered in the Wa Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies 


r College programs only 
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Psychology * 


— 


Professors Thelma Hunt, J.L. Finan (Chairman), E.L. Phillips 
J.N. Mosél, B.I. Levy, W.E, Caldwell, *R.D. Walk, R.K. Whité 

Professorial Lecturers Margaret Ives, Margaret Mercer, SJ. 
Kaplan : 

Associate Professors C.E. Tuthill, Eva Johnson, Virginia Kirk 
bride, L.E. Schlesinger (Research) 

Associate Professorial Lecturer R.K. Kahn 

Assistant Professors R.R. Bonato (Research), R.H. Tanck (Re 
search), J.L. Cole, Lois Hammer, D.E. Silber, Charles Rice 


CLINICAL TRAINING STAFI 


Clinical Professor 1.W. Scherer 

Associate Clinical Professors Katharine Beardsley, 
Broomhead, M.L. Meltzer 

Assistant Clinical Professors Alice Adams, H.D. Crowley, A 
Doman, S.B. Kopp, Boleslaus Kurpiewski, N.G. Mark 
J.M. Smothers, Mimi Spielberg 


Elizabe!! 


ndre? 
well, 


—Pre 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Psychology (Departmental). Jot! 
requisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 49, and Psyc j 
l and 5, 1 and 6, or 5-6 55-59: 

The general requirements for the degree are stated on pages " 
The sixty required semester hours, in addition to those taken ? y 
requisites, must include twenty-four hours in second-group Psyc of the 
courses, including Psychology 196 and one course from eac p : 
following groups—Group A: Psychology 118, 121, 161; o 144 
Psychology 115, 151, 156; Group C: Psychology 112, 129, 13 "s 
Statistics 53 or 104, or an appropriate course in mathematics, 
quired. pre 
Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Psychology’ gy 
requisite: the degree of Bachelor of Arts with a major in Psy 
at this University, or the equivalent. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 61-64. 
four required semester hours (exclusive of the thesis), & ! 
eighteen must be in third-group Psychology courses including vel 
ogy 202 and either 203 or 204; six may be in related fields # 


Of the twenty 
, a minmin gj 


by the Department entr?" 
) epi : : ;of com | 

Master's programs are available in the following fields i 4) P“ 

tion: (1) tests and measurements, (2) clinical, (3) ut nta con 


ime! 
sonnel, (5) experimental, (6) personality, and (7) experim 


"hairman O 
parative. For detailed requirements consult the € hairma 
partment. 5 and the 

x : . ages 303- 
Master of Arts in the field of Linguistics.—See pages bai " 
departments of Germanic Languages and Literatures, and d 


. ; ages 
guages and Literatures, and Slavic and Oriental Languag 


cratures. 


Doctor of Philosophy.—See pages 68-79 


* Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1965-66 
f On sabbatical leave 1965-66 


- 


N 
N 


101 


112 
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Master of Arts in Government, Master of Business Administration, or 
Master of Public Administration in the field of Personnel Administra- 
tion.—See pages 122-27, 131, 132, 132-33, 135. 


Master of Arts in Education in the fields of Employee Training, Guid- 
ance, and Student Personnel Work in Higher Education.—Prerequi- 
site: A Bachelor's degree from an accredited institution and two years 
of successful teaching experience. See pages 98-101 


FIRST GROUP * 


The Staff 
The fundamental principles 
(Fall and spring—day and evening; 


General Psychology (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), discussion (1 hour). 


underlying human behavior. 
summer 1966) 


Principles and Methods of Psychology (3-3) Cole, Hammer 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). An experimental approach 
to the understanding of behavior. A variety of individual and class 
experiments are performed. First half: awareness, discrimination, sen- 
sation, perception, and emotions and their relation to adaptive be- 
havior. Second half: topics of motivation, learning, memory, and 
problem solving. (Academic year—day and evening) 


Psychology of Motivation and Personality (3) Tuthill, Silber, Rice 


(Formerly Psychology of Adjustment) 
Processes involved in the total adjustment of the individual with em- 
Phasis on social environment; development in the individual of ad- 


justment techniques. (Fall and spring—day and evening; summer 
1966) 


Introduction to Educational Psychology (3) Tanck 
Consideration of individual and group differences, adjustments, and 
the Psychology of learning in relation to education and training. 
(Fall—evening; spring—day; summer 1966) 


Psychology of Childhood (3) Johnson 
^ genetic approach to the study of the child. Special emphasis is 
Placed on the socialization process, learning, and the child's view of 
the world. (Fall—day; spring—evening; summer 1966) 


SECOND GROUP 1 


Abnormal Psychology (3) Hunt and Staff 


The Causes, diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of the various types 
Of maladjustments and mental disorders. Prerequisite: 6 credits in 
Psychology, Or 3 credits in psychology and 6 credits in a biological 
Science, (Fall—day and evening; spring—day; summer 1966) 


P. Sychology of Adolescence (3) 
Psychological characteristics 


With emphasis on 
lems. (Fall 


Johnson 


and problems peculiar to adolescence, 


applications of psychology to solution of such prob- 
-day ) 


" 
Stud > 
chology |" electing Psych 


I Psychology l or 


(Oy courses im the freshman year must begin with Psy- 


»-6 iş prerequisite to 


s all other courses in Psychology 
'X credits in hrst-group « : 


res are prerequisite to all second-group cours 
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115 


121 


Í ?9 


144 


156 


161 


191-92 


Mosél 
Informa 


Psychology of Language and Communication (3) 


An introduction to psycholinguistics and verbal behavior 


tion theory, the measurement of meaning, cultural and linguistic strue 
(Fall—day) 


Finat 


tures in the perception and learning of language 


Physiological Psychology (3) 
Basic structure and functions of sensory systems, motor systems, Cè 
tral nervous system, autonomic nervous system, and endocrine S% 


tem with special emphasis upon the relations between physiologi@ 
day; summe 


functioning and behavior (Fall—evening; spring 

1966) 

Psychology of Learning (3) Fina? 
Current learning theories and issues (Fall—day ) 

Motivational Factors in Personality (3) Kirkbride 


oat 
A survey of basic principles and assessment techniques, with empha 


on applications to counseling (Fall—day ) 


Hust 


Psychological Tests (3) : 
»-- 
A survey of psychological tests and their more common uses in bu 


aterid 

ness, industry, government, law, medicine, and education Mater 

fee, $7 (Fall—day; spring—evening; summer 1966) 

: A sd 

Personnel and Industrial Psychology (3) Mo 
(Formerly Personnel Psychology) | 
3 ; * marson 
Psychological concepts and methods applied to problems of aee 


management, human engineering, employee motivation, and pre 


tivity (Fall and spring—evening; summer 1966) 

TER à á "ohe? 
Principles of Human Relations (3) Co 
CT » pite 
Social Psychology (3) Tuthill, W "s 

moti v? 


rhe social foundations of attitudes and behavior: cognition, ! | atti 
racia 


tion, role-behavior, communication, small group processes, . gum 
tudes, nationalism, and war (Fall—evening, spring day; ^ 
mer 1966) 

Tuthill 


Psychology of Attitudes and Public Opinion (3) 


(Formerly Psychology of Propaganda and Public Opinion) . ion 
" r opini^ 

The psychology of opinion formation, the measurement Of op K 
processe, 


the social determinants of attitudes, the psychological „al wat” 
7 
propaganda, the bases of receptivity of propaganda psychologi cer 
fare (1966-67 and alternate years: spring—cvenings " 
1966) dl 
Caldw 
"m 
3 sical P 
A lecture course in animal psychology. Covers psycholog! place d 
esses in infrahuman organisms, evolution of behavior, the Spring 
animal experimentation, and research in psychology à 


Comparative Psychology (3) 


day) 
ul 
! The$ 
Independent Research in Psychology (3-3) 
(Formerly Research Problems in Psychology) oject 
ental P 


Primarily for students in the School of Engineering and 


196 


198 


202 


203-4 


205 


209 


HOLOGY 


Open to qualified students by tor 


special permission o € instructo i 
rangements must be ide with the sponso f member prior 
to registration (Academic year s arrar summer 1966) 
History and Systems of Psychology (3) Caldwell and Staff 
^ senior capstone course which includes survey and integration of 
the. major viewpoints and concepts of psychok Open t 
majors and, by special permission of the instructi othe 
with 12 or more credits in psvcho I day pr eve 
ning; summer 1966 


Current Research Issues in Psychology (3) 
Class 


Walk 


Caldwell, 


is conducted as seminar and will consider recent experiments 
in psychology, including those performed by members of the class 
Emphasis is on student participation, Open only to senior psychology 


majors (Spring—day 


THIRD GROUP 


Psychological Research Methods and Procedures (3) 
Required in 


Cole 


all graduate progran Prerequisite laborato course 


in experimental psychology and an elementary course in statistic 
( Fall 


evening; spring—day 


Experimental Foundations of Psy chology (3-3 Hammer 


Required of all candidates for the degree of Doctor of PI losophy 
during the first year of graduate study. First half: sensory and motor 
processes, physiological psychology and perception. Second half: basic 
adaptive processes, theoretica ssues in learnir notivation, problem 
solving, and thinking (First half ening Second half: 
spring day.) 

Methodological and Theoretical Principles and Issues in Finan 
» 

Psychology (3) 

A review and critical ippraisal of th 


€ basic postulates of psychology 


= include the role of theory in psy- 


4 science 


chological science, the data-language of psychology, experimental vs 
empirical methods of molecular mour approaches, 
qualitative vs, quantitative approaches roblem of 
In the behavioral scien 


Topics considered will 


obser 


on, vs 
and the p 


(Springe—day ) 


inference 


ces 


Seminar: Psychology of Motivation (3) 
A cal approaches to the psychology 
of motivation and systematic concepts and experimental findings deriv- 
Ing from each approac 


i 1966-67 
evening) 


Caldwell 


consideration of theoreti 


various 


1 lternat 
ind alterna 


e years; spring— 


Assessment of Cognitive 


Functioning (3) 
( Replaces P 


+ 


Levy 
SV chology 233 


Individual Psychological Testing) 


Ins i 
p truction and practice in giving of the Binet and Wechsler tests. 
lans i : 

*requisite: an elementary course in tests and measurements Mate- 


nal fee, $7 (Fall and spring 


lav) 
Xd v 


ns )pen or 


airman of 


to graduate 


the Depa 


tudent 


exces y specia 
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217 


219 


220 


227-28 


999 


Personality Assessment by Projective Techniques (3) Silber, LeV) 
Primary emphasis upon administration and scoring of the Rorschach 
Test. Prerequisite: Psychology 211. (Fall—day; spring—eveninf 
summer 1966) 


1 " " viher 
Personality Assessment by Multiple Procedures (3) Levy, Silbe 


(Formerly Advanced Study of Projective Techniques) 


Primary emphasis upon interpretation of the Rorschach Test. Pre 
requisite: Psychology 212 (Fall—evening; spring—day) 
Seminar: Developmental Psychology (3) 

(Spring—day ) 

Seminar: Topics in Advanced Clinical Psychology (3) F 
qu i . e 
Consideration of selected areas of research and theory in the geni 


field of clinical psychology. The specific topic will be annoum 
advance of the beginning of the semester (Spring—evening; * 
mer 1966) 
isis Hurt 
Seminar: Abnormal Psychology (3) T. 
An intensive study of selected problems in the field of abnormat ai 
chology. (Fall—day; spring—evening) 

Cole 
Seminar: Learning (3) tall 
(Spring—evening 


Johns? 


Selected topics in the psychology of learning 


Seminar: Clinical Psychology of Childhood and 
Adolescence (3) ing) 
( Spring—eve® 


A survey of behavior and personality disorders 

Kab 

Seminar: Variations in Psychotherapeutic Approach (3-3) se p^ 

i ase 7? 

A study of patient needs and demands upon the therapist. tudents w 
ticipation will be heavily relied upon. Open to qualified » 

psychology and related fields, with permission of the instr 


(Academic year—day ) 


Er phillif® 
Seminar: Principles of Behavior Change (3) ir intet 
i ir m 
A survey of stimulus-organism-response variables and ONS clin 
tions, with special emphasis on learning theory às applie 
problems. (Spring—4day) í 
) Mos! 


Development of Psychometric Instruments (3) 

The quantitive techniques and principles used in the í m 
standardization, and evaluation of personality and — judga 
for both research and practice; the quantification of — * n"; 
for measurement purposes. Prerequisite: a course in "(1961-6 
urements and an elementary course in statistics. 

alternate years; summer 1966) os 


tio 
c construe 


Seminar: Theory of Psychological Measurement (3) m | 

(Formerly Seminar: Test Theory) desl 
y 1 4i theory ls jog 

Development of the classical axiomatic-deductive cho 


ation O 
the major notions in the construction and eva 
tests (1966-67 and alternate years: spring — 


246 


247 


249 


25] 


N 
ca 
N 
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Seminar: Organizational Behavior (3) Mosél 
(Formerly Seminar: Employee Motivation and Morale) 

An analysis of organizational behavior, especially with regard to moti- 
vation and productivity The implications of recent research on em- 
ployee attitudes, the primary group, the effects of various patterns of 
supervisory leadership, the role of formal and informal organization, 
and job design (Spring—day and evening) 

Seminar: Personnel Measurement Techniques (3) Mosél 
Detailed consideration of the techniques of personnel selection and 
performance evaluation. The use of employment tests, personal data, 
assessment interviews, and performance ratings (1967-68 and 
alternate years) 

Seminar: Topics in Psy chotechnology (3) 

Consideration of selected areas of research and theory in the general 
field of human performance in world organizations. The specific 
topic will be announced before the beginning of the semester. Open 
to qualified students in psychology, engineering, and the social sci- 
ences with permission of the instructor (1967-68 and alternate 
years ) 

Seminar: Psy chological Factors in Design and Operation Finan 
of Man-Machine Systems (3) 

Includes consideration of Psychotechnology versus theoretical psy- 
chology, system methodology, personnel selection and utilization, in- 
formation displays and controls, training, decision making, stress and 
vigilance, simulation, and evaluation of system performance. Open 
to qualified students in psychology and engineering, with permission 
Of the instructor. (Fall—evening ) 
Seminar: Advanced Social Psychology (3) Tuthill 


Current research 
©80-involvements, 
(Fall -evening ) 


Research Methods in Social Psychology (3) 


ine, substantive emphasis shifts in alternate years. In 1966-67 ex- 
amples x 


are drawn from attitude-scale construction (e.g, Thurstone, 

Likert, and Guttman scales), sampling and analysis of data; in 1967- 

ter Bey will be drawn from opinion-survey techniques, the art of in- 

writin 8& questionnaire construction, content analysis, and report 
g. (Spring—evening ) 


Seminar; Experimental Social Psychology (3) —— 
( ‘ormerly Seminar: Group Dynamics ) 

The experimental stu 
group Climates; inter 
Approach to individu 
Nate years) 


minar: Techniques of Opinion and Attitude Tuthill 
*asurements (3) 


Methods i 
polls ) of attitude measurement (interviews, questionnaires, scales, 
5) a 
S currently used by private and governmental investigators. 


The place 
(1965. ae of attitude Studies in schools, industry, government, etc. 
and alternate years fall 


and theory in social psychology; group dynamics, 
action research, and social interaction theory. 


White, Tuthill 


dy of small groups; autocratic and democratic 
action process analysis; Lewin's field-theoretical 
al and group processes. (1967-68 and alter- 


-evening ) 


Se 


= 


AAA 


= 
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256 


* 259 


7 261 


262 


269 


272 


283-84 


285-86 


289—90 


Seminar: Psychology of Group Conflict (3) white 
Consideration of psychological processes common to various forms of 
group conflict: racial, class, and international. Evidence from anim? 
behavior, child behavior, cultural anthropology, psychiatry, game th 
ory, semantics, and especially from recent history, including the East- 
West conflict. Theoretical discussion, chiefly in terms of motivation 
and cognition. (Spring—evening ) 


Seminar: Social Psychology of Communism (3) White 


Psychological aspects of authoritarian systems and of all-embracing 
political ideologies; methods and findings in the study of public opi" 
ion in the USSR and its satellites; problems of Western communi® 
tions with the USSR; the nature of Communist propaganda and the 


appeals of ¢ ommunism in non-¢ ommounist countries (Fall—ev™ 

ning) 

Seminar: International Communication (3) Mos 
attitude 


The process of communicating information and effecting i 
change across cultures by means of mass media Special emphasis " 
given to the role of psychocultural factors and the functions of me 
communication in the development of transitional societies (1966 
67 and alternate years: fall—day) 

Lippi! 


Behavioral Factors in Social Change (3) 
| change 


Current research and theory related to the process of social ch ua 
Basic principles of planned change will be explored with indivi d 


group, organization, community, and cultural change. Human 

tors in the change process will be emphasized (Spring -cvenint 

Seminar: Topics in Social Psychology (3) | 
: i ener 


Consideration of selected areas of research and theory in the £ "T. 
field of social psychology. The specific topic will be announce 
the Schedule of Classes prior to the beginning of the semeste™ 


(Spring—evening ) Jl 
X ' ^ . M we 
Seminar: Theories of Personality (3) € 
f J ‘ is " 
A survey of the various theories of personality, with emphast 


it 

e s , nali! 

theoretical problems and methodology in the field of perm 

study. (Fall—evening; summer 1966) 
» tle 1 "2.7 > 1 

Practicum in Clinical Psy chology (3-3) 

Supervised practical instruction in agencies doing clinical missio? 
ical work. Prerequisite: Psychology 212. Admission by - ) 
gy 212 r 1966 


of the instructor (Academic year—as arranged; summe suf 
" t 
. nel . . a . 
Teaching Practicum in Psy chology (1-1) k mi 
inc 
Supervised training in various aspects of college teaching, x th 
tutorial and small group instruction, lecturing, and examinat of h 
ods; readings; seminar discussions. Admission by permiss tat? d 
instructor. May be repeated with progression from e 
advanced courses (Academic year—as arranged) qud 
Ham 


Seminar: Current Research and Theory in 


Experimental Psychology (3-3) in 80 
^ a > ry ! 
A review and discussion of contemporary research and theor) 


for Sino-Soviet Studies and In 


* pu i tud 
Pr marily for tucent n the Institute 
Business, 


Primarily for students in the School of Government 


Affair 


20^? 


295 96 


299.309 


Partment 


able 
ences and the 
recomme nded 


Master Of Arts in the 
ate major in Relig 
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advanced and specialized field of psychological study, by leaders in the 


field. The specific topic and instructor for each semester will be an- 
nounced in advance of the beginning of the semester (Academic 
year—evening; summer 1966) 


Seminar: Perception (3) 


Study of current research and theory in the ex 
Of perception (1966-67 and alternate years 


Walk 
perimental psychology 
spring—evening ) 
Seminar: Psy chology of Thinking (3) 
Thinking and problem solving 
mation, the 
( Spring—evening ) 


Rice 
concept for- 


processes 


Specific topics include 


nature and other 


of insight, 


cognitive 


Independent Research in Psychology (arı 


The Staff 
( Formerly Research in Psy chology) 


Individual library or experimental research under 


supervision of staff 
Arrangements must be 


member made with sponsoring faculty mem- 


ber prior to registration (Academic year—as arranged: summer 
1966) 

Thesis (3-3) The Staff 
(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1966) 


Religion * 


Professors J.R. Sizoo, R.G Je 
Associate Professi 
Assistant 


nes (Chairman 
rial Lecturers Damian McElrath, 


A.B. Seidman 
Professors H.I Yeide, Jr 


D.D. Wallace, Jr 


Assistant Pr 


ofessorial Lecturer E.W. Sea 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Relieion Field-of-Study Prereq- 
uisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 49. including Religion 
9, 10, and 59-60 


Required: the general 
Of the Religion m 
coordinated fiel 
ined 


requirements, pages 55-59, and the passing 
ajor examination at the end of the senior year. The 
d of knowledge upon which the student will be exam- 
includes the history and literature of the world's religions with 
Special emphasis on those of the West and the philosophical and eth- 
ical problems of religious thought. A student may elect to give spe- 
cial emphasis in his program to Christianity or to Judaism. The De- 
of Religion provides a (Religion 199-200) 
intended to assist the student in preparing for the major examination. 
Pamphlet Containing a detailed description of the major 

In the offices of the Dean of Columb 
Chairman of the 
Thought and ( 


as 


proseminar 


IS avail- 
ian College of Arts and Sci- 
Department of Religion 
ivilization 101 American 
à senior-year elective for Religion m 


American C 


ajors 


ivilization is 


' field of Religion 
ion at this University, 


the general requirements, 
mester hours of required course 


Prerequisite: an undergradu- 
or the equivalent 
pages 61-64. Of the twenty- 
s (exclusive of the thesis), 


quired 
Our se 


at 


Staff of Instruction for the acaden 


year 1965-66 
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9 


10 


59-60 


103 


104 


least twelve must be in third-group religion courses; a maximum € 
nine may be in a closely related field outside the Department of Ri 
ligion as approved by the Department. 


Master of Arts in the field of Religious Education Prerequisite: E 
undergraduate major in Religion at this University or the equivalen 
the following specific courses or the equivalent: Education 108; Ps) 
chology 1, 22, and 29; Anthropology 1; Speech 1 or 11 


Required: the general requirements, pages 61-64. Of the "- 
is), 


four semester hours of required courses (exclusive of the thest 

least six must be in third-group religion courses; à maximum of twe 
igi 

may be in a closely related field outside the Department of Relig! 


as approved by the Department 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of the History of Religion in! 
United States.—See pages 68-79 


FIRST GROUP 


x E reið 
The Old Testament (3) 7 
A historical and literary approach to the study of the books oath 
Old Testament with special consideration given to the develOP ej 
of religious ideas, institutions, and outstanding personalities. 
day and evening; summer 1966) 
nie at hh on? 
The New Testament (3) v 
A study of the literature of the New Testament from the stand cil 
of occasion, purpose, dominant ideas, and permanent values. 
emphasis on the approach, the structure, and the significance 
Gospels and Epistles (Spring—day and evening; summer " 
i : ye 
Introduction to Religious Thought (3) "m 
»Jigious © 
A critical introduction to patterns of thought typical of religion ug 


munities. Traditional religious concepts, the language © T: 
ellectua 


porary religion amidst modern scientific and secular int ay 
encies, and the place of religion in today’s society. (Fall a 
ye 
" ^ » 4 /allace 
History of Religions (3—3) Wallace T? 


` -janis™ © 
First half; primitive and ancient national religions: € onfuciam "m 
their historic " 


ism, Buddhism, Hinduism, and Shintoism 
founders, and development of religious thought and culture. eg ° 
half: Zoroastrianism, Judaism, Christianity, and Islam, y 
their origin, evolution, and contemporary status (Acade 
—day and evening; summer 1966) 
SECOND GROUP 

ido” 


The Prophets, Their Times and Their Message (3) nA 
ament; culti 


The development of prophetism in the Old Test - | 
ym movements tu, vl 


nomic, psychological, and religious factors in the ro 
of lasting value in the prophetic teaching. A few of the P 


be selected for particular study (Fall—evening) wil 
The Life and Thought of Jesus (3) with cf 
A comprehensive study of the life and teachings of Jesus 1 com 

: e centr | 


attention to the sources and special emphasis On th 
in the message of Jesus. (Spring—day) 


: 105 


12? 
ec 


* 127 


131 


135 


136 


141.45 
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The Life and Thought of Paul (3) 


Greek and Hebrew backgrounds of early 
world of the first century, 


Yeide 
Roman 
religious and social conditions affecting the 
spread of Christianity, the life and journeys of Paul, 
and presentation of the Christian faith. the 
tles in the New Testament 


Christianity, the 


Paul's teaching 
place of the Pauline epis- 


(Summer 1966) 


Philosophical Problems of Western Religious Thought (3) 


Survey of selected classical and contemporary religious thinkers with 


special reference to such problems as: the nature of religious truth 


and experience; the existence, character, 


and activity of God; the pre- 
dicament of man: 


the problem of evil and suffering; science and reli- 
gion; religious views of history (Not offered 1966-67) 


Christian Ethics and Modern Society (3) 


The nature and principles of the Christian life as developed by the 
P P pe 


Christian community; problems of personal conduct; the application 
of the Christian standard to family, social, and economic institutions. 
(Not offered 1966-67) 


Medicine, Religion, and Healing (1) 
An introduction to the 7 


of religion in medical pr 
of the professional man 


Kepler 
otal Care concept emphasizing the importance 
actice for patient and physician 

Clergy's role in healing 
of the Jewish and Christian faiths and their 


Appropriate case studies will be 
—4ay ) 


The concept 
Pertinent features 
attitudes in problem areas 
presented and discussed (Spring 


History of Christianity to the Reformation (3) 
The rise and ex 
thought, 
sance 


McElrath 


pansion of Christianity, the development of Christian 
the evolution of church Organization and worship, the Renais- 


and pre-Reformation dissent (Fall—dav) 


History of Modern Christianity (3) 


The origin and 
revival: 
sion, 


McElrath 


development of Protestantism: the Roman Catholic 
the status of the Eastern churches; doctrines, worship, expan- 
church and state, and relation to modern thought and life 


(Spring—day ) 


History of Judaism to the Talmud (3) 
A Study of 
from the M 
(Fall—day ) 


Seaman 
the history and religious thought of the Jewish people 
accabean revolt to the compilation of the Talmud. 


History of Medieval and Modern Judaism (3) 


A study of the history 
from the compil 


Seaman 
and religious thought of the Jewish people 
ation of the Talmud to the present (Spring—day ) 
Religious Education (3-3) 


Princi 
Tinciples and practices of reli 


and « 
nd community; basic educatio 
Organization and 


gious education in the home, church, 
nal procedures and special techniques; 


administration of reli ious education. (Not of- 
fered 1966 67) s 
Primar l 
With , © appe Phomores in the School of Medicine but open to Religion majors 


| of the instructor. Dr Kepler Cli: Instr n Pediatr 
x r 1$ umxcal instructor in ediatrics 
School of Medicine . 
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199-200 


209-10 


211-12 
222 
231-32 
233-34 
241-42 
271 
273 
291—92 


299—300 
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Walla® 


Growth of religious bodies and institutions in American culture, th 
heritage of religious freedom and diversity, the development of me 
gious thought, and analysis of the contemporary religious scene 
(Spring—evening ) 


Religion in American Culture (3) 


Proseminar: Readings for the Religion Wallace, yo? 
Major (3-3) 


) 
Readings and group discussions (Academic year—as arranged 


THIRD GROUP 


Seminar: Biblical Literature (3—3) à; 

r * 91 C 
Study of the main problems of Biblical literary and historical 
icism. (Not offered 1966-67) 


Seminar: Biblical Thought (3-3) dr 

sta fl 
Study of the Biblical interpretation of history and reality and Net of 
tion to Biblical beliefs about God, man, and the world. ( 
fered 1966-67) 
UNES RON ye? 
Seminar: Christian Ethics (3) T 
a t the con 
Study of important tendencies in the ethical reflection of the jbuti 
porary Christian Church, giving special attention to the contr 
of the social sciences to that reflection (Spring—evening 

a 

im Medici pede vigds wall 
Seminar: Early and Medieval Christianity (3—3) ht (rof 
An advanced study of the development of Christian thor AR 
primitive beginnings to the Reformation. (Academic y= 
ning) 


Seminar: Reformation and Modern Christianity (3-3) 


Analysis of developments in Western religious thought fro 
century to the present. (Not offered 1966-67) 


m the! 


Seminar: Religious Education (3-3) ms if 
Advanced course dealing with some of the major proble 
(Not offered 1966-67) 


practice of religious education. 


Seminar: American Religious History to 1830 (3) 


Study of religious thought and life during the Colonia 
tional period. (Not offered 1966-67) 


| and early , 


Seminar: American Religious History since 1830 (3) — E jig 
arici 
Analysis of modern and contemporary trends in Ame 


thought. (Fall—evening ) 
m” 


Readings and Research (3-3) 
Investigation of special problems in the history of re 


demic year—as arranged; summer 1966) " 


ligion. 


Thesis (3-3) 


Academic year—as arranged; summer 1966) | 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Art 115 Christian Iconography (3) 

Classical Languages and Literatures 11—12 First year Greek (3-3) 

Classical Languages and Literatures 13-14 Second-year Greek 
(3-3) 

Classical Languages and Literatures 21-22 First-year Classical 
Hebrew (3-3) 

Classical Languages and Literatures 23-24 Se ond-year Classical 
Hebrew (3-3) 


Sociology 125 Sociology of Religion (3) 


Romance Languages and Literatures * 


Professors G.E. McSpadden, L.A. V igneras, Rafael Supervía, W. 
G. Clubb (Chairman) 

Associate Professors J.W. Robb, G E Mazzeo, J.A. Frey, J.L. 
Metivier, Jr., James Burks, Fred Abrams 

Assistant Professors Elizabeth Neyman, tR.M. Riggs, G.P. Huvé 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer Esther Lawton 

Instructors Elizabeth Burkley, Cecilia Uribe, Anne Cordero. Julia 
Hicks, Dorothy Betz. Diana Bronte, Marie Arcuri, Herbert 
Sims, Nicholas Letsou 


Language W orkshop Supervisor W.H. Ausman 


Courses are 


generally conducted in the language concerned. For 
General Cou 


rses in Romance Languages and Literatures (French. 
Italian. Portuguese, Spanish), see pages 362-63 


Bachelor of Arts with majors in (1) French I 


(2) Spanish A merican Literature, 
erature (Field-of-Study),—P 
lum, Page 49. 

Required the general requirements, pages 55-59, and the passing of 
the major examination at the end of the senior year. The coordinated 
field of knowledge upon which the student will be examined includes 
the politica], social, and cultural backgrounds of the literature studied; 
lhe writers and their works. Proficiency in the spoken and written 
language is required. Majors in Romance Languages are strongly 
advised to study Latin, a knowledge of which is generally required for 
Braduate work. The Department provides a proseminar in each of 


the j 
"a major fields intended to assist the student in his preparation for 
ne Major examination 


Master of 


anguage and Literature, 
and (3) Spanish Language and Lit- 
rerequisite: the Arts and Letters curricu- 


(2 Arts in the fields of (1) French Language and Literature, 
"mia Spanish American Literature, and (3) Spanish Language and Lit- 
erature Pre 


- requisite: the degree of Bachelor of Arts in the appro- 
Priate fie 


ld from this University, or the equivalent 
rt: field candidates will choose program A emphasis on liter- 
* “story, analysis, and criticism—preparation for doctoral studies 


" 
Staff of 
t On The Instruction for the academic year 1965-66 
ave of absence spring semester ] 66 
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( the 


program B emphasis on language, history O 
ation 


and research; or 
study—prepar 


language, and linguistics—a terminal course of 
for primary and secondary school teachers : 

Required: the general requirements, pages 61-64. The thirty hour 
of required work must include a thesis, for which six hours of credi! 
are allotted. The remainder of the program 1s arranged in consulta" 


tion with the student’s major adviser. 


Master of Arts in the field of Linguistics (an interdepartmental de 
gree offered by the departments of Germanic Languages and Liter? 
tures, Romance Languages and Literatures, and Slavic and Orient? 
Languages and Literatures) Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts degre 
preferably with a major in French, German, Russian, Or m i 

jidacy ™ 


this University, or the equivalent, and the approval of canc 
the Committee on Linguistic Study 

Required: the general requirements, pages 61-64, including at 
and twenty-four semester hours of second- and third-group CO 
lected in consultation with the chairman of the department directs 
the Master's program and approved by the Committee on Lingu* 
Study. The candidate's program will normally be selected from cou! x 
in Anthropology, Chinese, English, French, German, Mathemall® 


ages 
Philosophy, Psychology, Slavic, Spanish, and Speech listed on por 
103-5 


Doctor of Philosophy See pages 68-79 
£ i 
„ch and ! 
Bachelor of Arts in Education with teac hing fields in French 4 


Spanish.—Prerequisite: the Education curriculum, pages 25774 ges 
1 he prof 
Required: the French option or the Spanish option and t 


sional courses listed on pages 94 95 


FRENCH 


FIRST GROUP wf 
"t 3 
First-year French (3-3) TM ol 
' j see 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the , 
half is completed. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversaliOfe ning 
mar, composition, reading of modern French prose Aural $ 150? 
oral practice in electronic language workshop. Workshop fee: summ 
semester (First half: fall and spring—day and evening: 1966.) 


1966. Second half: fall and spring—day and evening; summer 


First-year French (3) t 
An intensive course to which are assigned entering students b. sho” 
or more years of high school French whose placement to Tw 
them inadequately prepared for the regular work of French of gri 
course meets six hours a week (3 hours of lecture, 2 houri TY 
and 1 hour of workshop) and carries 3 semester hours of € | of 
total fee is $187 (the tuition fee of $162 plus an addition? 

$25) plus workshop fee, $17.50. (Fall and spring—4d2Y) suf 


Second-year French (3-3) 
A year course: credit is not given for the fi p" readi sf 
half is completed. Conversation, grammar, composi” ation: 

modern French prose, introduction to French c! 
52 is rec ommended, ss 


* French 3-4 or 6 is required, and French 51-52 
all second-group courses 


9-10 


49 


101 


AGES AND LITERATURES 


I 


ROMANCE LANGI 
language workshop. Workshop 
1-2 or two years of 


és a4, 


oral practice in electronic 


Prerequisite 


training, 


fee, $17.50 a semester French 


high school French (First half: fall and spring—day and evening; 


summer 1966 Second half: fall—day; spring—day and evening; 
summer 1966. ) 

Second-year French (6) The Stafi 
Lecture (3 hours), discussion (3 hours). An intensive, accelerated 


French 3-4. Grammar 
two years of high school French 


course which covers the material of review, 
reading, conversation. Prerequisite 
with grades of B or better, or a grade of B or better in French 2 or 


2 day) 


2x (Fall and spring 


The Staff 


the equivalent and permission of the in- 
day and evening; summer 1966) 


French Conversation and Composition (3-3) 


French 4 or 
( Academic year 


Prerequisite 
structor 


Composition (Honors Program) (3) 


(Summer 1966—offered only in Special Language Program in France) 


French Readings for Nonmajor Students (3) Lawton and Staff 


Primarily for graduate students preparing for reading examinations 
Undergraduates admitted only with specific permission of the instruc- 
No academic credit for graduate students ( Fall and spring 


1966 ) 


tor 
evening; summer 


Survey of French Literature and Civilization (3-3) Metivier 


and cultural background of French civilization 
(Aca- 


The social, artistic, 


readings, recitations, and informal discussions 


day and evening; summer 1966) 


Lectures, 
demic year 
Conversation and Civilization (3) 


(Summer 1966—offered only in Special Language Program in France) 


SECOND GROUP 


The Staff 


The methodology and vocabulary of literary criticism; application of 
the principles of explication de texte to selections from prose, drama, 
ànd poetry from the Renaissance to the present (Fall—day) 


Analyse de texte (3) 


Problems of Pronunciation and Intonation (3) Vigneras 
Recommended for majors and required for a Bachelor of Arts in Edu- 


Cation degree with a teaching field in French. (Fall—day ) 


Advanced French Conversation and Composition (3-3)  Vigneras 
j 

Normally diction will receive greater emphasis in the fall semester 
Prerequisite: French 10 or the 


(Academic 


and style in the spring semester. 
equivalent and permission of the instructor. 


= year— 
ay; summer 1966—French 109) 


French Literature of the 16th Century (3-3) Metivier 


P ` 
rose, poetry, drama, and memoirs of the French Renaissance; Rabe- 


Frenc 51-52 : 
all » h 3-4 or 6 i required, and French 51-52 is recommended. as prerequisite to 
econd-group course 


teà 
Un 


6 
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121-22 


123-24 


125-26 


127-28 


129-30 


199-200 


N 
N 


213-14 


224 


N 
N 
CA 


lais, Montaigne, Marot, La Pléiade, etc. Class analysis of texts, col 
lateral reading. (1967-68 and alternate years) 

French Literature of the 17th Century (3-3) Riggs 
History, philosophy, criticism, memoirs, letters, eloquence, drama, fic 


( 1966-67 


tion, poetry. Class analysis of texts; collateral readings 
and alternate years: academic year—evening ) 


French Literature of the 18th Century (3-3) Vigner® 


M 

History, philosophy, criticism, letters, drama, fiction, poetry, the s" 

lons”, the idea of progress, the idea of science. ¢ lass analys 

texts, collateral reading, lectures on literature and history. (1 

68 and alternate years) 

1 : ` 11 "rey 

French Literature of the 19th Century (5—5) j 4 
Clas 


Romanticism and realism: fiction, poetry, drama, criticism. be 
analysis of texts, collateral reading, lectures on literature and hist? 


(1966-67 and alternate years: academic year day) 


y ; ; zjubb 
French Literature of the 20th Century (3—3) c J 
„ollate 

Fiction, poetry, drama, criticism Class analysis of texts, come 
reading, lectures on literature and history (1967-68 ane * 
nate years) 

‘ a ? purks 
Contemporary French Literature ( 31-3) from 


et ama 
Existentialism and surrealism in the novel, poetry, and dram 


1918 to the present. Lectures, discussions, and reports. 
half: not offered 1966-67 Second half: summer 1966.) 


(Firs 


i i mifi purks 
Proseminar: Readings for the Major in French Language 


and Literature (3-3) ved) 
as arrane 


Conferences and group discussions (Academic year- 


THIRD GROUP " 
rione 
oe aieo s . vig" 
Historical French Grammar (3) d it deve! 
, P its 
The phonology, morphology, and syntax of Old French, a texts A 
opment from Vulgar Latin Practical exercises based of manc? 11 
requisite: a second-group course in French literature, Ro! Ro” 
Introduction to Romance Philology and Linguistics (see 


ner. 
e Gen" spit 
mance Courses), and an elementary knowledge of Latin. 
—<day ) 


Old French (3-3) „ite: 
.requislv* . i 
French literature to the end of the Middle Ages. Prerequ of the d 


rmission 

ond-group course in French literature and the permiss! 

structor. (Offered 1967-68) pur 
Seminar: the Age of Rabelais (3) belais and 
Humanism and the Reformation in French letters. m rep? 
conteurs. Poetry to the Pléiade Research projects, F^ 

(Offered 1967-68) pur 
Seminar: the Age of Montaigne (3) oetrY im 


sht. P 
Montaigne: the man and the development of his pe r$, rep? 
the Pléiade to Malherbe. Drama. Research projee™ 
(Offered 1967-68) 


N 
N 
- 


24] 


25] 


252 


253 


254 
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Seminar: the Renaissance in Europe (3) Burks 
The sources and nature of literary trends in Western Europe from 
Dante to Calderón, and their relationship to French literature. Read- 


ings, papers, and discussion (Fall—day) 

Theater in the 17th Century (3-3) Clubb 
A survey of the development of theatrical arts and the drama. Re- 
search papers and reports. Prerequisite: French 121-22 or the equiv- 
alent. (Academic year—day ) 

Nondramatic Literature of the 17th Century (3) Clubb 


Rationalism and the revolt against authority expressed in literature. 
Development of classical doctrine. Discussion of texts and collateral 
readings (Offered 1967-68 ) 


The Rationalistic Current in the 18th Century (3) 

Bayle, Fontenelle, Montesquieu, Voltaire, Rousseau, as philosophers, 
dramatists, and critics of their age; their contributions to the intellec- 
tual evolution of France and Europe (Offered 1967-68 ) 


Seminar: the French Novel in the 18th Century (3) 
Development of the novel in France from La Princess de Cléves to the 
French Revolution; themes and techniques (Spring—day ) 


Seminar: Diderot and the Encyclopedia (3) 

Diderot's contribution to 18th century novel, drama, and aesthetic 
criticism; the Encyclopedia as embodiment of 18th century thinking. 
(Offered 1967-68 ) 


Romanticism in France (3) Frey 
The theory and practice of romanticism in France: romantic love, the 
Napoleonic myth, exoticism, local color, sensationalism, and religiosity 
as reflected in new styles of prose and poetry. Romantic criticism. 
The preparation for realism (Fall—day) 


Naturalism (3) Frey 
Development of theory and style; influence of history, science, phi- 
losophy, and art on literary naturalism. Naturalistic criticism. 
(Offered 1968-69) 


Flaubert and French Realism (3) Frey 
Prose style in the novel from Balzac to Flaubert with emphasis on the 
latter; literary doctrines of realism and its stylistic techniques; the 
Works of Balzac, Stendhal, Mérimée, Gautier, Flaubert, and selected 
Correspondence. (Spring—day ) 


Seminar: Symbolism in Poetry (3) Frey 
ie origin and nature of symbolism from Mallarmé to Valéry. Class 
analysis of texts and reports. Prerequisite: French 127-28 or the 
*quivalent, (Summer 1966) 


Seminar; Victor Hugo (3) Frey 


Hugo and the development of the romantic ideal in prose and poetry; 
unc — theater and criticism. Analysis, classification, and 
contem » romantic themes and techniques in the works of Hugo; 

Porary Hugo criticism. (Spring—day ) 
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264 


299 


300 


3-4 


N 
- 


COURSES OF 


INSTRUCTION 


Seminar: Stendhal and Le Beylisme (3) 

aly: 

Stendhal and Italy 
1967-68 ) 


Stendhal’s novels and autobiographical works 
Readings, discussions, and papers (Offered 


Nineteenth Century French Literature (3) 


- 
Development of literary style 


Poetry, prose, and drama, 1830-1900 


Class discussions and reports (Summer 1967) 
Seminar: Modern Period (3) 
Poetry, prose, drama (Fall—day ) 
Thesis (3—3) The suf 
(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1966) 
ITALIAN 
FIRST GROUP 
4 * , suf 
First-year Italian (3-3) The 
seco 


alf until the 


A vear course: credit is not given for the first | | 
conversation, gr 


half is completed. For beginners. Pronunciation, | train! t 
mar, composition, reading of modern Italian prose Aura 17,508 
oral practice in electronic language workshop. Workshop fee 66) 
semester (Academic year—day and evening, summer if 
: 2 The S! 
Second-year Italian (3—3) secon 
es 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until p ing 7 
half is completed. Conversation, grammar, composition, A tram 
1 
modern Italian prose, introduction to Italian civilization. < hop fees 
ing, Oral practice in electronic language workshop. pes of pig 
~ ear: 
$17.50 a semester. Prerequisite: Italian 1-2 Or two ye 
school Italian (Academic year—day ) suf 
The 
Italian Conversation and Composition (3—3) psio? 


Italian 4 or the equivalent and permission 


day) 


Prerequisite 
tor (Academic year 


SPANISH 


FIRST GROUP 


seo 
irst half until the 


conversatio 


First-year Spanish (3 -3) 

A year course: credit is not given for the f 

half is completed. For beginners Pronunciation, 
reading of modern Spanish p ‘ fee, 

oral practice in electronic language workshop. Workshop ^*^ u 


p 1 venin£» ` 

(First half: fall and spring day and ° umet 

jay and evening, summe 
aay « t 


mar, composition, 


semester 


1966. Second half: fall and spring n 
a 
i rum ym 
First-year Spanish (3) e with 3 
u 

An intensive course to which are assigned entering st t tests sh 

. placemen", 3 TY 
or more years of high school Spanish whose P ái spanish T. 
them inadequately prepared for the regular work e hours O qhe 
course meets six hours a week (3 hours of lectur urs of credit- 


s 3 semester ho 


and 1 hour of workshop) and carrie 


Frey 


9-10 


49 


* 51-52 


10] 


103 


109-10 
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total fee is $187 (the tuition fee of $162 plus an additional fee of 
$25) plus workshop fee, $17.50 ( Fall day) 
Second-year Spanish (3—3) The Staff 


A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second 
half is completed. Conversation, grammar, composition, reading of 
modern Spanish prose, introduction to Hispanic civilization. Aural 
training, oral practice in electronic language workshop. Workshop 
fee, $17.50 a semester. Prerequisite: Spanish 1—2, 2x, or two years of 
high school Spanish (First half: fall and spring—day and evening; 
summer 1966. Second half: fall—day; spring—day and evening; sum 


mer 1966.) 


Second-year Spanish (6) The Staff 


Lecture (3 hours), discussion (3 hours) An intensive, accelerated 
course which covers the material of Spanish 3-4. Grammar review, 
reading, conversation. Prerequisite: two years of high school Spanish 


with grades of B or better, or a grade of B or better in Spanish 2 or 


2x. (Fall and spring—day) 

Spanish Conversation and Composition (3-3) The Staff 
Prerequisite: Spanish 4 or the equivalent and permission of the in 
Structor (Academic year—day and evening; summer 1966) 
Spanish Readings for Nonmajor Students (3) The Staff 
Primarily for graduate students preparing for reading examinations 
Undergraduates admitted only with specific permission of the instruc- 
tor. No academic credit for graduate students (Fall and spring 
—¢evening ) 

Survey of Spanish Literature and Civilization (3—3) Supervía 


The social, artistic, and cultural background of Spanish civilization. 
Lectures, readings, recitations, and informal discussion. (Aca- 
demic year—day and evening; summer 1966) 


SECOND GROUP * 


Explicacion de textos (3) The Staff 


An analytical introduction to the study of Spanish and Spanish Amer- 


ican literature. The method will be demonstrated and practiced on 
Selected passages. (Fall—day) 


Problems of Pronunciation and Intonation (3) McSpadden 


Descriptive and practical review of Spanish sounds and inflections. 
— exercises. Recommended for majors and required for the 
ache < : 

. “chelor of Arts in Education degree with a teaching field in Span- 


(Fall—day) 


Advanced Spanish Conversation and Composition (3-3) Mazzeo 
Normally dictio: 


à n will receive greater emphasis in the fall semester and 
style in the 


Spring semester. Prerequisite: Spanish 10 or the equiva- 


en 
E T permission of the instructor. (Academic year—day; sum- 
966—Spanish 109) 


4 
Spanish $ e 
to 4 or 6 is required, and Spanish 51-52 is recommended, as prerequisite 


second-group courses in Spanish 
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119-20 Medieval Spanish Literature (3—3) Ne 
A survey by genre of the literature of the Middle Ages Reading * 
analysis of important works with supplemental lectures on the 
riod. (Academic year—day ) 
21.22 Spani i . REC Abram 
121-22 Spanish Literature of the Golden Age (3-3) é " 
xo 
Classic drama, the ballad, lyric poetry, prose. € lass analysis of te 
collateral reading (1967-68 and alternate years) 
. ai ; „padde! 
123-24 Cervantes: Don Quijote (3-3) MeSpid t 
Life and works of Cervantes: the Quijote and its relationship © 
works of the Golden Age. Lectures, discussions, and reports: 
(1966-67 and alternate years: academic year—day ) 
125-26 Modern Spanish Literature (3—3) M n 
s ysis 
Prose and poetry of the 18th and 19th centures Class an 
texts, collateral reading, lectures on literature and history. 
67 and alternate years: academic year—evening ) 
via 
= qe NERIS = Super 
127-28 Contemporary Spanish Literature (3—3) S P 
texts, € 
Prose and poetry of the 20th century. Class analysis of pe alte 
eral reading, lectures on literature and history (1967-68 à 
nate years) 
eo 
q ^ Para, tn, de Maz 
129 The Romantic Drama in Spain (3) span 
Class analysis of texts, collateral reading, and lectures on e 
Romantic Drama (Summer 1966 and alternate summers : 
Rob 
151-52 The Spanish American Novel (3-3) oliater?l 
A x. c ^ 
Development of the novel in Spanish America. Lectures e. third 
reading, and class analysis of texts (1968-69 and € 
year) 
ob? 
155-56 Spanish American Literature to 1880 (3-3) jat- 
„riod tO the 
The literature of Spanish America from the colonial pet reports 9. 
ter part of the 19th century. Lectures, collateral ree third ye 
class analysis of important works (1966-67 and ever? 
academic year—evening ) 
157-58 Spanish American Literature since 1880 (3-3) yr 


197-98 


199-200 


The literature of Spanish America from 1880 to th inalysis 
riod. Lectures, collateral reading, reports, and class ? 19667 


p" mer 
portant works. (1967-68 and every third year; sum 
Spanish 157) goo 
, AV " can 
Proseminar: Readings for the Major in Spanish Ameri 
Literature (3-3) » (A7 
" ons. 
Required of all majors. Conferences and group discuss 
demic year—as arranged ) M 0 
^ Noe rams, 
Proseminar: Readings for the Major in Spanish Ab 
Language and Literature (3-3) (A 
ussions. 


i sc 
Required of all majors. Conferences and group di 
demic year—as arranged ) 


N 
N 


224 
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FHIRD GROUP 


McSpadden 


syntax, and lexicology of Old Span- 


Historical Spanish Grammar (3) 


Study of phonology, morphology, 
ish, including its development from Vulgar Latin 
based on texts. Prerequisite: a second-group course in Spanish liter- 
ature, Romance 279 Introduction to Ri and Lingus- 
tics (see General Romance ( 
Latin (Offered 1967-68) 


Practical exercises 


ver 
ynance Philology 


knowledge of 


ourses), and an elementary} 


McSpadden 
Mio Cid, El Conde, 


a second-group course in 


Old Spanish (3) 


e: El poema de Lucanor, 


Literature and languag 
Prerequisite 
> 


El Libro de Buen Amor, etc 

Spanish literature, Romance 279 Introduction to Romance Philology 
and Linguistics (see General Romance Courses), and an elementary 
knowledge of Latin (Fall—day) 


Seminar: Works of Cervantes (3) McSpadden 


Problems of composition, interpretation, criticism, literary history, and 


aesthetics, (Spring—day ) 


Seminar: Drama of the Golden Age (3) Abrams 


A study of the Spanish theater from its beginnings to Calderén. Read 
ing and analysis of representative works of Lope, Tirso, Alarcén, Cal- 


derón, and the pre-Lopistas Fall—day ) 


Seminar: the Renaissance in Spain (3) Abrams 
Historical and literary aspects of the Renaissance in Spain, with spe- 
cial emphasis on La Celestina and the symbolic technique of Fernando 


Ojas (Spring—4day ) 


Seminar: the Novel in the Golden Age (3) Abrams 
chivalric, pastoral, Byzantine, 


(Offered 1967-68 ) 


Various manifestations of the novel 
with main emphasis on the picaresque 


Seminar: Cervantes and Avellaneda—the Two Abrams 


Quijotes (3) 


The secret literary war between Cervantes and Avellaneda in the orig- 
inal and false versions of the Quijote. Explication of cryptographic 


eys to both texts, (Spring—day ) 


Seminar: Spanish Writers of the 18th Century (3) Mazzeo 


Lecture 1 
"ctures and analysis of principal authors and works; relationships 


W 3 
ith subsequent literary movements (Offered 1967-68 ) 


Seminar: Spanish Romanticism (3) Mazzeo 


Lec à; 
Ere and analysis of principal authors and works. Collateral read- 
: 
85. Problems of origins and developments (Offered 1967-68 ) 


*minar: Naturalism and the Spanish Novel (3) Mazzeo 


The deve 


lopment of Naturalism in 19th century Spain. Analysis of 


represe " 

e “sentative works of Pardo Bazan, Clarín, Blasco-Ibáüez, and oth- 
s. (Fall —day) 

M minar: Works of Galdos (3-3) Supervía 
eol )ric à 

wiry Bical and stylistic analysis; relationship of his works to the lit- 

half: Movements of the second half of the 19th century. (First 

* Summer 1966. Second half: 


spring—4day. ) 
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251 


261 


264 


266 


299—300 


275-76 


277-78 


279 


Seminar: Works of Unamuno and Ortega y Gasset (3) Superv 


A study of their thought; analysis and commentary on the texts. 
(Offered 1967-68) 

Seminar: Contemporary Spanish American Poets (3) Rob? 
x i í NET 
Selected post-Modernist poets such as G. Mistral, P. Neruda, > 
Contemporáneos,” O. Paz, L. De Greiff, the Nadaístas. (Fa 
day) 


ATP Th 1 bd cta obb 
Seminar: Spanish American Essayists (3) R 5 
` : et 
The Spanish American essay as an artistic form, studied in mt 
modern essavists such as Rodó, Mallea, Vasconcelos, and Arcini 


(Offered 1967-68) 


Seminar: Recent Trends in Spanish American Fiction (3) "T | 
Contemporary cuentistas and novelists: J. L. Borges, Jj. f Arreola, > 
Yáñez, C. Fuentes, E. Godoy, J. Cortázar, and A. Carpentier. 
(Spring—4day) 
Seminar: Alfonso Reyes (3) w^ 
Alfonso Reyes the essayist-artist, poet, and complete humanist as st" 


ied in his various prose and poetic works (Offered 1967-68 


tal 

Thesis (3-3) Thes 
(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1966) 
GENERAL COURSES IN ROMANCE LANGUAGES 
AND LITERATURES 

adde? 
Experimental Phonetics (3) e and 
History; problems and methods of analysis in the physiolog! shif* 


: lation 
acoustical branches of phonetics and intonalion, their ta cts f the 
their application to the Romance languages, and oral aspe 
Romance literatures. (Offered 1967-68) p 
TO iS 


Comparative Romance Languages and Literatures 


(Portuguese) (3-3) Lectures dis 


For candidates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. | ) 
cussions, exercises, and readings. (Academic year y Rob 
: à HY 
Comparative Romance Languages and Literatures i 
(Portuguese) (3-3) hy portuuor | 
For candidates for the degree of Doctor of Philosop ^. ary ‘ | 
and Brazilian literatures from Camões to the 20th ¢ | 
fered 1967-68) 

Mespadd” 


Introduction to Romance Philology and | 
Linguistics (3) ce 199 

; I3. 
Study of principles found in the developmen* g 

guages and methods of analysis at the present time. 


es 

- ance lan uag 7 

for graduate students in the fields of the Romance Mn To ites! 
eratures. Prerequisite: an elementary knowledge © 212 ( 


y 


is normally followed by French 212 or Spanis | 
1967-68) | 
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Problems of Teaching Romance Languages and McSpadden 
Literatures in College (3) 

For candidates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Principles 
and problems of learning and teaching the language and literature. 
Apprenticeship in college classes and the language laboratory. 

( Fall—day) 


Sino-Soviet Studies 


See "Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies." 


Slavic and Oriental Languages and Literatures 


Associate Professor Helen Yakobson (Chairman) 

Assistant Professors G.A. Olkhovsky, Nadine Popluiko, Victoria 
Sandor, Beverly Fincher, H.T. Lu, G.C.Y. Wang 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers Milenko Filipovitch-Nikatch, J.R. 
Child, William Key 

Instructor Daniel Bures 

Instructors (part-time) E.W. Tetrault, Irene Thompson 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Russian Language and Literature 
(Departmental).—Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 
49 

Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 55-59, 
Slavic 91-92 or 93 94, 161-62, and 179-80, and eighteen semester 
hours to be selected from second group courses in Slavic 

Russian majors are expected to have a reasonable proficiency in 
spoken and written Russian, a firm grasp of the fundamentals of Rus- 
san grammar, a general comprehension of Russian culture and his 
lory, and a general knowledge of Russian literature, as well as some 
first-hand acquaintance with writings of major Russian writers. Stu- 
dents who are already proficient in Russian may, upon passing an ap- 
Propriate examination, waive any or all of the first group language 
Courses, as well as up to six hours of second-group language courses. 


Master Of Arts in the field of Linguistics (an interdepartmental degree 
Offered by the di partments of Slavic and Oriental Languages and Lit 
*ratures, Germanic Languages and Literatures, and Romance Lan- 
Suages and Literatures) Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts degree, 
Preferably with a major in Russian, French, German, or Spanish at 
this University, or the equivalent, and the approval of candidacy by 
the ¢ ommittee on Linguistic Study 
: Required the general requirements, p 
and twenty-four semester hours of second- and third group courses 
Selected in consultation with the chairman of the department direct 
ing the Master's program and approved by the Committee on Lin- 
eam The candidate’s program will normally be selected 
irses in Anthropology, Chinese, English, French, German, 


res 61—64, including a thesis 


* Staff of In 


truction for the academic year 1965-66 
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-6 


UA 


7-8 


101-2 


107-8 


- 
Mathematics, Philosophy, Psychology, Slavic, Spanish, and Spee 


listed on pages 303-5 


" jan. 
Bachelor of Arts in Education with a major teaching field in Russ 


Prerequisite: the Education curriculum, pages 51-52 
: on 
Required: the Russian option and the professional courses listed 


pages 94-95 


CHINESE (MANDARIN) 


FIRST GROUP 
Want 


A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second 
half is completed. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, I6 
1 Aural training, oral practice 
$17.50 a semester: 


First-year Chinese (3—3) 


ing, writing basic Chinese characters 
electronic language workshop. Workshop fee, 
(Academic year—evening; summer 1966) 


J 
on ang 
Second-year Chinese (3-3) T nd 

, » seco! 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the ones 


half is completed. Continuation of grammar and spoken € only 
more emphasis on the written language, reading, writing come. 
used Chinese characters, reading selected writings Aural tm 508 
oral practice in electronic language workshop Workshop fee, * 1 half 
semester. Prerequisite: Chinese 1-2 or the equivalent. e 
fall and spring—evening. Second half: spring evening.) 


- er 
Intensive First-year Chinese (6—6) n 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the er 
half is completed. Classroom (6 hours), tutorial (4 hours), ret 
shop (1 hour). A beginners’ intensified course Pronunciation, 

tation, and conversation exercises. Grammatical rules W! s Ls 
vided to enable the student to create and understand new senten work 
tening comprehension and oral practice in electronic languag sprint 
shop. Workshop fee, $17.50 a semester. (First half: fall an 


—day. Second half: fall and spring—4day.) Li 
Intensive Second-year Chinese (6—6) 

| the see 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half unti work 


al (4 hour? ^. ion, 


half is completed. Classroom (6 hours), tutori onune 

shop (1 hour). An intermediate intensified course. pop ter 

recitation, and conversation practice. Workshop 10%, demic E 

Prerequisite: Chinese 5-6 or the equivalent uv 

day) 

SECOND GROUP wane 

Readings in Modern Chinese (3-3) ydicals and j 
` erio : 4 

Representative reading and translation of Chinese sunt termino 

lected texts in social sciences. Study of current quee 

and Chinese idiom (Academic year —evening ) p 

Chinese Reading and Conversation (6—6) Conversio 


quial syl" review 
atical rules 


Reading of modern Chinese prose (collo 
and composition exercises. Gramm 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


125 
126 
1-2 
3-4 
5 
6 
7 
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build up the students' competence in using the language. Workshop 


fee, $17.50 a semester. Prerequisite: Chinese 7-8 or the equivalent. 


(Academic year—4day) 
Chinese Linguistic Structure (3) Fincher 
Descriptions and explanations of grammatical relations and trans- 


formations of Mandarin Chinese (Fall—day) 


Comparative Chinese-English Linguistic Structure (3) Fincher 
Contrastive study of the sound and sentence structure in English and 
Chinese. Fundamental concepts of linguistic theory and their applica- 
(Spring 


tion in foreign language teaching day) 


SLAVIC 
FIRST GROUP 


Yakobson and Staff 


A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second 

half is completed. A beginners’ course in fundamentals of grammar 

and pronunciation with graded reading, oral drill, and written practice. 

Listening comprehension and oral practice in electronic language 

workshop. Workshop fee, $17.50 a semester (First half: fall and 

spring—day and evening; summer 1966. Second half: fall and spring 
day and evening; summer 1966.) 


First-year Russian (3-3) 


Yakobson and Staff 


credit is not given for the first half until the second 
half is completed. Systematic review of grammar. Study of special 
Problems of Russian morphology and syntax. Oral and written re- 
Ports on assigned topics. Workshop fee, $17.50 a semester. Prereq- 
uisite: Slavic 1—2 or two years of high school Russian. (First half 
fall—day and evening; spring—evening. Second half: fall—evening; 
Spring—day and evening) 


Second-year Russian (3—3) 


A year course 


The Staff 
An accelerated beginners’ 
in fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation with graded 
reading, oral drill, and written practice Listening comprehension and 


Oral practice in electronic language workshop. Equivalent in cover- 
age to Slavic 1-2. Workshop fee, $35 (Fall—day ) 


Accelerated First-year Russian (6) 


Classroom (6 hours), workshop (2 hours) 
course 


Accelerated Second-year Russian (6) The Staff 
M lassroom (6 hours), workshop (2 hours). An accelerated course. 
Systematic review of grammar. Study of special problems of Russian 
Morphology and syntax. Oral and written reports on assigned topics. 
Equivalent in coverage to Slavic 3-4. Workshop fee, $35. Prereq- 
uisite: Slavic 1-2 or 5, or the equivalent (Spring—day ) 


The Staff 
An 


Intensive First-year Russian (6) 


Cl 
lassroom (6 hours), tutorial (4 hours), workshop (1 hour). 


4 accelerated beginners’ course in fundamentals of grammar 
dr j Pronunciation with graded reading and written practice. Tutorial 
1 


Sessions to facilitate aural comprehension and oral expression. 
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S 

9-10 

| 47 

49 
| 

| 91-92 

93-94 

101-2 

* 103-4 

106 


Listening comprehension and oral practice in electronic language work- 


shop. Covers same material as Slavic 1 2 or 5 but in greater depth. 
Workshop fee, $17.50 (Fall—day) 
The Staff 


Intensive Second-year Russian (6) 
An 


Classroom (6 hours), tutorial (4 hours), workshop (1 hour). * 
intensive, accelerated course. Systematic review and study of special 
on assigne 
topics. Covers same material às Slavic 3-4 or 6 but in greater depth. 
Workshop fee, $17.50 Prerequisite: Slavic ! 2 or 5 or 7, OF the 
equivalent (Spring—4day ) 


problems of Russian morphology and syntax. Oral reports 


à - s : x : The Stall 
Russian Conversation and Composition (3—3) The Sta 


ees 
Listening comprehension; oral and written practice Workshop f 


ad x x J on 
$17.50 a semester. Prerequisite: Slavic 3-4 or 6 or 5, OF permiss! 
of the instructor (Academic year—day ) 

Meet RO : i Ras sky 
Beginning Russian for Reading Examination Olkhovs® 
Candidates (0) : 

ho 1f 


For graduate students with little or no knowledge of Russian W 


. credit 
No academic cre 


tend to use the language as a research tool 
Tuition fee, $162 ( Fall —evening; summer 1966) 


oikhovsk) 


Russian Readings for Nonmajor Students (3) e 
xamination* 


Primarily for graduate students preparing for reading € in act" 
Undergraduates admitted with permission of the instructor. oy of 
demic credit for graduate students. Prerequisite Russian 4, 6 ^" 
47, or the equivalent (Spring—evening; summer 1966) 


Introduction to Russian Literature (3—3) 
irliest pe 


A survey of Russian literature, in translation, from the © 20th cef 
riods through the literary masterpieces of the 19th and early Academic 

Aci 
turies. Lecture, recitation, and discussion—in I nglish. ‘ 


year—day; summer 1966) ch 
’ M y ; + ch-Nikal 
Introduction to Slavic (non-Russian) Filipov itch-! 


Literature (3—3) 


A survey of non-Russian Slavic literatures, In translation, 


a ary 5 

early periods to the present, with emphasis on the contempora? ea 
AC en ; 

Lecture, recitation, and discussion—in English. (Acade 


evening) 


SECOND GROUP fl 
sta 
eoi — Pr son anc 
Readings in Modern Russian (3—3) Yass Js an 
sd .riodicals * / 
Representative reading and translation of Soviet periodi indie 
lected texts in social sciences. Study of current a y) 
abbreviations, and Soviet idiom (Academic year—99 Th staf 
e~” 
Scientific Russian (3—3) tific jiter’ 
"cn j} 
Readings in the major fields of Russian contemporary sem evening) 
ture (1966-67 and alternate years: academic year Key 
Problems of Pronunciation and Intonation ( 3) f Ru 


0 
Comparison and I€ 


Systematic training in Russian pronunciation. ' 
! ' jed for majors 


sian and English sound systems. Recomment 


* Prerequisite: Slavic 4, 6, or 8, or the equivalent 


* 109-10 


125 


126 


128 


* 141-42 


14344 


145_46 


* 


151.55 
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quired for Bachelor of Arts in Education degree with a teaching field 


in Russian (Spring—evening ) 


Advanced Russian Conversation and Composition (3-3) Petrov 
Prerequisite 


summer 


Developing proficiency in oral and written expression. 
Russian 10 or the equivalent (Academic year—evening; 
1966) 


Child 


morphology, and syntax of con- 
( Fall—evening ) 


Russian Linguistic Structure (3) 
Descriptive treatment of phonology, 


temporary Russian—in English 


Comparative Russian-English Linguistic Structure (3) Child 


Contrastive treatment of Russian and English phonology, morphol- 


ogy, and syntax, with emphasis on pedagogical applications—in Eng- 
lish (Spring—evening ) 
Dostoevsky, the Man and the Artist (3) Popluiko 


Ihe sources and the development of his philosophical, religious, and 
His influence on Russian and Western literature 
in English (1966-67 and alternate 


aesthetic ideas Lec- 
tures, discussions, and reports 
evening ) 


years: spring 


Pushkin and the Poets of His Time (3) Popluiko 


Pushkin's predecessors; Pushkin's influence on the literature of his 
the Pushkin's poetic tradition. Lectures, 
reports, and classroom analysis—in Russian (1967-68 and alter- 
nate years: fall) 


time Lermontov heir to 


Popluiko 
Detailed 


Russian Literature of the 19th Century (3—3) 


First half: Russian Romanticism and the origins of realism. 


analysis of selected prose and poetry—in Russian. Second half: drama 
as a literary form; development of theatrical arts in Russia. Critical 
Study of significant plays from Fonvizin to Chekhov—in Russian. 
Lecture, recitation, and individual reports on assigned topics 
(1966-67 and alternate years: academic year—day) 

The Russian Novel (3-3) Bures 


Genesis and development of the Russian Novel. Evolution of form 
and techniques. Analysis of style, philosophy, and political ideology 
Of representative novels of the 19th and 20th centuries—in English. 
(1967-68 and alternate years: academic year—4day ) 


The Russian Short Story (3-3) Popluiko 


ey Of the historical and critical development of the short story 
orm in Russia, Lectures, reports, and class analysis—in Russian. 
(1966-67 and alternate years: academic year—day) 


Russian Literature of the 20th Century (3-3) Popluiko 


AM half: a survey of the development of symbolism, acmeism, and 

uturism in prose, poetry, and drama. Class analysis of texts. Reci- 

lation and reports in Russian. Second half: study of leading Soviet 

mew authors. Development of literary forms after 1917. Class 
Of selected texts. Recitation and reports in Russian. 

(1967-68 and alternate years: academic year—day ) 

E Prerequisite 


Slavic 4, 6, or 8 


or the equivalent 
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156 


161-62 


165 


* 179-80 


205 


206 


N 
A 
a 


299—300 


, . » H iw 

Evolution of Tolstoy's artistic and philosophical ideas. Tolstoy s$ m 
-las$* 

pact on Russian literature and society. Lectures, reports, and ae 
room analysis of his major works—in English (1967—68 and alte 


nate years: spring—evening ) 


Russian Culture (3—3) Olkhovsk) 


ancie us* 
A survey of Russian cultural heritage from the origins of ancient R 


> i an 
sia to the present—in English. Lecture, recitation, discussion, © 
evening 


Leo Tolstoy, His Life and Works (3) Popluike | 


individual reports on assigned topics (Academic year 


"Nur a iko 
Soviet Literature (3) Poplut | 


iterary 
A survey of major literary figures, literary movements, and lite 


. and on 
styles in translation. Revolution and its impact on literature ant yr 
s f : conte 
writers. The revival of the psychological novel; short story; con 

porary poetry—in English (Fall —evening) 


, on 
Advanced Russian for Undergraduate Majors (1—1) Y akobst 


(Academic year—as arranged ) 


THIRD GROUP 


: Ke) 
Old Church Slavonic (3) nd 
| i r gy 9 
Study of history and structure of Old Church Slavonic phonolos) 
morphology (1967-68 and alternate years fall—day) 
Key 


Readings in Old Russian Literature (3) |, from 

" zinal, 1 
Reading and analysis of Church-Slavonic texts in. the orig 967-6 | 
the 11th to the 17th century. Prerequisite: Slavic 205 
and alternate years: spring—day) : 

Ke) 

History of the Russian Literary Language (3-3) 
Historical background for an understanding of 
morphology of Modern Russian (1966-67 and 
academic year—evening ) 


d 
the phonology xe | 
alternate YO" 


Thesis (3-3) 


(Academic year—as arranged) 


Sociology + 


Professors R.W. Stephens (Chairman), I.H. Cisin, N 
(Visiting), H.J. Parry (Visiting) 

Professorial Lecturer C.L. Perian 

Associate Professors R.G. Brown, Joseph Monane 

Associate Professorial Lecturers Cynthia Nathan, 
S.R. Nikkel 

Assistant Professor Thomas Burns 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers R.C. Atchle 


Olive 


y, Jean parks 


* Prerequisite: Slavic 4, 6, or B, or the equivalent 


1965-66 


t Staff of Instruction for the academic year 


41 


110 


120 
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Bachelor of Arts with a major in Sociologv (Departmental Prereq- 
uisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 49, including Sociology 
1-2, or the equivalent 

Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 55-59, 


twenty-four semester hours in Sociology, which must include 141, 149, 
191; and Statistics 53 or 104 
American Thought Civilization 101 


recommended as a senior-year elective for Sociology majors 


imerican Civilizatii 


and 


the degree of 
the 


Sociology Prerequisite 


this 1 


field of 


with a 


{ris in the 


Arts 


Master of 


Bachelor of niversity Or 


major in Sociologv at 
equivalent 
Required 


be approved in advance by the adviser 


the general requirements, pages 61-64. All courses must 


Doctor of Philosophy.—Consult the Chairman of the Department 


FIRST GROUP 


Introductory Sociology (3-3) 

Development of culture and personality, the impact of groups and in- 
stitutions behavior A survey of the fields within 
sociology summer 1966) 


on man’s social 


(Academic year day and cvening 


American Social Problems (3) 


Analysis of major social problems confronting the United States. Fac 


tors producing social problems, their nature and treatment ( Fall 
and spring—day; summer 1966) 

SECOND GROUP 

The Sociology of Work (3) Brown 


( Formerly Sociology 47) 
Introductory survey of industrial sociology; the sociology of occupa- 
tions and professions; industry-community relations; and the analysis 


of large, complex organizations (1967-68 and alternate years) 


Aging in Modern Society (3) Brown 


Aging as a biological and sociological phenomenon; development of 
Old age as a social problem with special emphasis on economic de- 


pendency and employment; the social role of the aged (Spring 
day) 
Fields of Social Work (3) Nathan 


I . i ; 
4 roduction to the nature and scope of social work; the development 
o ` : i 

social work program; functions of social case work, social group 
Work, and social action (1967—68 and alternate years) 


Medical Sociology (3) Brown 


Soc , 
iological factors ysical and mental 


} and processes whi re [ 

Nez 

of - and disease; analysis of patterned social rel nships in the field 
wealth and medicine; the hosp as a social system (1966-67 


and alte 


rnate years: spring—day) 


" 
Sociology } y — Y " 
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n3 
A 


126 


127 


129 


130 


134 


136 


TT aoe reide 
Sociology of Religion (3) Ye 
- E 
Introduction to the history of the discipline; analysis of the recipi 
impact of secular upon religious and religious upon secular — 
sation 
tions, with special attention to the contemporary American situa 


(1967—68 and alternate years) 


-hley 
Urban Sociology (3) Atchle! 


Ihe place of the city in the larger society; growth of the city, 
lems of urban living, group life, personality, urban housing, an 967- 
planning. Includes consideration of suburban development a 

68 and alternate years) 


Population Problems (3) 


puli 
Composition of populations, trends in population growth and pop ai 
effects © 


tion pressure, factors producing population movements, 1966-6 
gration, population policies: eugenics and birth control | 
and alternate years: spring—day ) 
$ 
. " Burr 
Small Group Processes (3) I 
ontre 


"14 e 
structure, social 


Human interaction in small groups: group nformil? 
y 20 
and influence, communication processes; deviance and € 
analyzed (1966—67 and alternate years: fall—day) 
$ 
stephe™ 


Race and Minority Groups (3) ours 
Analysis of the relationships between dominant and minority $ , 
and range 9 


in society, particularly in the United States; nature : ay; sum 
lems; analysis of the phenomenon of prejudice (Fall d 
mer 1966) 

«nner 
Te Serra qe i Steph 
Social Stratification: Class and Status (3) nel” 


in Aff 
Nature of class structure patterns of status, prestige relations a soci! 
ican society, differential class behavior, analysis of comparati" fall— 
structure and social mobility (1966-67 and alternate yp 
evening ) 


Social Institutions (3) jucation, re 
í duc 

Functional analysis of basic social institutions family, 9 iy, 

ligion, economy, and state in the structure of Americar 


(1967—68 and alternate years; summer 1966) 


Marriage and the Family (3) 

(Replaces former Sociology 132 and 133) _— ve 
Courtship as a social process, marriage and marital ptm = 
opment of the family, parent-child relations, family Pto66-67 a 
organization, divorce and family reorganization. 

alternate years: spring—evening ) 


Juvenile Delinquency (3) spill 
" ntion, the juveni 


Factors producing delinquency, juvenile dete , 
- * * : (Fall-—day) 


training schools, treatment of offenders. 


Criminology ( 3) 
and court system. sring” 


crime. 


Nature and distribution of crime, police í 
and reformatories; treatment and prevention O 
day) 


138 


140 


147 


149 


19] 


210 
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Social Disorganization (3) Cisin 
Analysis of factors contributing to disruption of social groups, insti- 
tutions and communities; study of attempts to establish social con 


trols in order to prevent, minimize, or mitigate the effects of socially 


disruptive conditions and events (1966-67 and alternate years: 


day) 


Military Sociology (3) 


Study of the military establishment as an institution of American so- 


ciety; analysis of the distinctive forms of military organization: rela- 
tions between military and civilian communities (Summer 1966) 
Social Research Methods (3-3) Cisin 


First half: introduction to the scientific method in the development of 
Research designs, 
ialf: continu- 


social theory and the solution to social problems 
including case studies, experiments, and surveys. Second 
ation—concentrating the of 
the analysis and interpretation of research results, measurement, scales 


day) 


on translation concepts into indices and 


and scoring, hypothesis testing (Academic year 


Mass Communications (3) 


The communication; 
and function of communication in society; content, control, support, 
(Spring—day ) 


communications. process barriers to structure 


and effects of mass communication 


Sociology of Complex Organizations (3) Burns 


Sociological analysis of large scale organizations, individual accom- 
modations to such organizations, the impact of the large organiza- 
tional American social life (1967-68 and alternate 


pattern. on 


years ) 

Development of Social Theory (3) Atchley 
Systematic study of the important schools of sociological theory, both 
European and American development, and evaluation of the scientific 
contributions of each school (Spring—day; summer 1966) 
Current Emphasis in Sociology (3) The Staff 
(Formerly Sociology 221) 


Analysis and evaluation of recent developments in the general field of 
Sociology and a review and discussion of basic concepts. Required 


*ourse for all Sociology majors in the senior year (Fall—day and 
evening ) 

THIRD GROUP 

Seminar: Social Work Research and Case Work (3) Nathan 


Analysis in depth of social case work, social group work, and com 


munity organization methods Individual projects and reports 
(Spring evening ) 
Re - n 2 H i j 

eligious Institutions in the United States (3) Yeide 


Adv . 

Advanced study of the structural variety of 
ie patterns of 
©Ontemporary 


religious institutions and 
interaction between religious and secular institutions in 
American life (1967-68 and alternate years) 


COL 


995 


PIR 


deh 


231-32 


240 


241 


242 
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Immigration and Assimilation (3) 
the 


Examination of the. nature and scope of immigration, analysis of 
adjustment of immigrants to a receiving society, the formation 0 eur 
nic and minority groups, the American experience (Not olte 
1966-67) 


Seminar: Small Groups (3) 
General characteristics of small groups and their measurement, 
ation of small group research and theory, individual reports and 


E s ne! 
ects (1966-67 and alternate years: spring—evening, sum" 
1966) 

Criminal Behavior: Research and Theory (3) e 
A re-evaluation of theories of criminal and deviant behavior, Y^ 


and 


on recent research findings; implications for the correction fall- 
vention of criminal behavior. (1966-67 and alternate years: 
evening ) 
‘peal D M A Cisin 
Seminar: Advanced Social Research Methods (3-3) of 
pt 
Intensive study and evaluation of current trends in the methodology 
social research. Discussion focuses on individual student projet 
recently published research (1967-68 and alternate years 
purn 


Seminar: Theory Construction and Theory Testing in 


Development of theory in these areas: mathematica 
in the social sciences and applications to empirical ! 
learning and decision making; social interaction 1n sma 


esearch; 


]| groups 


large scale organizations (1967-68 and alternate years) 
n 
pro" 
Sociology of Occupations and Professions (3) j hang 
, . .. and €" 
Analysis of occupational roles, occupational structures = vario? 
ems 4 , 
within them, recruitment and training, adjustment probe life 
stages of the career, relationships between stratification 5? fall" 


and alternate years: 


styles, and occupations (1966-67 
ning) ke! 
[4 
Atchie 
Seminar: Population Research and Analysis ( 3) h Sanr 
: »searcit ae 
Experience in some of the techniques of population per presen 
pling, questionnaire construction, and interviewing; tà (1966-6 § 
tion, data analysis, and research experience stressed 
alternate years: spring—evening ) p 
prov 
Sociology of Health and Iliness (3) d ti0108) 
ac in : logy: 
A sociological analysis of social and cultural factors epidemii 
and treatment of illness. Specifically covers ium an social zi 
health and the community, the patient and y alternate ye 
cultural theory in health and illness. (1967-68 an prov? 
Seminar: Industrial Sociology (3) : dustry} gover 
: in mer u 
Analysis of problems of the organization of work dh a "^ 
ment, business; problems of decision making, re organizati 
of authority, informal organization, and inter i 
tions (1966-67 and alternate years: spring 


244 


* 248 


250 


t 260 


1261 


295-96 


299.300 
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Seminar: the American Class Structure (3) Stephens 
(1966-67 and alternate years: spring—evening) 
Seminar: Sociology of the Communist Party (3) Burns 


Comparative sociological study of the Communist Party under various 
cultural, economic, and political conditions: the relation of these to 
the goals, structure, and functioning of the Party. Particular emphasis 
on the Communist parties of the Soviet Union, China, France. Eng- 
land, and the United States. Admission by permission of the instruc- 
tor (Spring—evening ) 


Semi 


ar: | Kaplan 
Analysis of sociocultural and political factors influencing and affect- 
ing the development and structure of science Development of na- 
tional science policies; relationship of universities, the government, 
and the context of (1966-67 and alternate 


years evening) 


cience and Society (3 


science in society 


spring 


Interdisciplinary Seminar on the Juvenile Court (3) Ferster 
Lectures and reading materials will include sociological, psychological, 
and psychiatric views on prevention, diagnosis, and treatment in addi- 
tion to analysis of statutes, court rules, and reported cases pertaining 
to delinquency, dependency, custody, and child abuse. E mphasis will 
be placed on the role of the lawyer in this court (Spring 


ning ) 


eve- 


Law and Criminology lI: Society’s Responses to the Courtless 


Criminal Offender (3) 


Study of the development and current use of society's three major ap- 
proaches to the handling of offenders punitive, mechanical, and cor- 
rectional Emphasis will center on society's changing responses to 
Criminal and delinquent behavior, and research findings relative to the 
effectiveness of these responses. An analysis of treatment strategies 
Will be undertaken with the goal of facilitating communication be 
tween members of the legal profession and behavior scientists charged 


With effectuating these strategies (Spring—evening ) 


Research (arr.) The Staff 


(Academic year—as arranged ) 


Thesis (3—3) The Staff 


(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1966) 


Spanish 


See "Romance 1 anguages and Literatures.” 


. 
: Primarily for the students in the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies 
cal ae as Law 426 (2 Graduate students registering for Sociology 260 make spe- 
ohn addingements with the instructor for supplementary assignments equivalent to 
in the ( onal semester hour. Mrs. Ferster is Associate Research Professor of Law 
»raduate School of Public Law 
Apad as Law 418 (2 Graduate students registering for Sociology 261 make spe- 
One addi ments with the instructor for supplementary assignments equivalent to 
‘tonal semester hour Mr. Courtless is Assistant Professor of Criminology 


In the Graduate School of Public Law 
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Speech and Drama 


Professors L.P. Leggette (Chairman), C.W. Pettit (Director of 
Speech and Hearing Clinic), G.F. Henigan, Jr. (Director 0 
Forensics), E.L. Stevens 

Professorial Lecturers Zelda Fichandler, G.R. Herer, L.S. BOW 
ing, Sr., Zelda Kosh 

Associate Professors Lee Bielski, J.W. Hillis, Frances Henry | 

Associate Professorial Lecturer A.A. Nilles 

Assistant Professors K.R. Sanders, tR.A. Honeygosky 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers E.I. Shook, D.L. Woods 

Instructors A.N. Athanason, Joan Regnell, Ruth Cox 


yftus 
Instructors (part-time) Lois Richards, R.E. Roberts, L.G. Lol 


n Dramatic Art (D« partmental) Pre 
including wa 
hours in the basic courses in speech and six hours in English 51-54 
71-72. or 91-92 


Required: the general requirements, see pages 55 


Bachelor of Arts with a major i 
requisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 49, 


: t 
59, including th 
an 
passing of a speech proficiency test early in the program 


Drama 101 and 102, a minimum of nine additional hou 
by the í 


arts and nine hours in dramatic literature as approved , d 
Civilizatio 


American Thought and Civilization 101 American 
k yrs. 
recommended as a senior year elective for Dramatic Art major 


 prerequ' 


Bachelor of Arts with a maior in Spee h (Departmental) p an 


` Speec 
site, the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 49, including Spec 
Drama 1, 2, 11, 32 ; 

4 luding de 


Required: the general requirements, see pages 55-59, inc 51, 153 
passing of a speech proficiency test; Speech and Drama 101, or " rou 
176; and a minimum of twelve additional hours 1n second- 
courses in the speech arts, as approved by the adviser. sorlisation is 

American Thought and Civilization 101 American Civilizi 
recommended as a senior-year elective for Speech majors. lot! 

z0! 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Speech Pathology and Ani ps 


rs Currict 
(Departmental).—Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters Currie 


49, including Speech and Drama 1, 2, 11, 32 » cluding the 
nc 
Required: the general requirements, see pages 55 ‘ol 121, 169, Í 
passing of a speech proficiency test; Speech and Drama cond-gro! | 
se ei 
171, and a minimum of twelve additional hours Jn py the * 
)vec z 
courses in speech pathology and audiology, as appre 
viser 
pre 
n-— 
iology“ ub 
Master of Arts in the field of Speech Pathology and pa Speet pa 
ajor in * 
requisite the degree of Bachelor of Arts with à ^ ivalent. 
» equiv? 
thology and Audiology from this University, or the ed 
Required: the general requirements, pages 61-64 t he 
ite 
rerequis 
Master of Fine Arts in the field of Dramatic Ar! Pretyuivaled 3 
ne 7 
degree of Bachelor of Arts from this University, 9! el 64 eda 
“quire ^ pene . me c ages 2d 
Required: the general requirements, see p , drama an sate! 


s if 
eighteen hours of second- and third-group course 


. irs m 
and six to twelve ho! 


matic literature offered on campus, 


* Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1965-06 


On leave of absence. 1965-66 


N 


l1 


101 


SPEECH AND DRAMA 


offered at the Arena Stage. For detailed information, consult the 


Chairman of the Department 


The Department of Speech and Drama offers preparation for cer- 
tificates of the American Speech and 
Hearing Association, in speech pathology and/or audiology. For de- 
tails consult the Department 


clinical competence, issued by 


FIRST GROUP 


Speech and Hearing Clinic Pettit, Honeygosky 
Individual or group lessons, without academic credit, for such speech 
difficulties as lisping, cleft palate, articulatory problems, and stutter- 


ing. Fee: for individual lesson, $10; for group lesson, $5 (Aca- 
demic year—as arranged; summer 1966) 
American Speech for Foreign Students (3—3) Bielski 


Class limited to foreign-born students. Instruction in the formation 
of the sounds of spoken English, with emphasis on rhythm and in- 
The International Phonetic Alphabet is used. Recording fee, 
(Academic year—day and evening) 


flection 
$5 a semester 


Effective Speaking (3) The Staff 
Preparation and delivery of extempore speeches, developing confidence 
and poise, body and voice control; selecting and organizing material 
Recording fee, $2 (Fall and spring—day and evening; summer 
1966) 


Persuasive Speaking (3) Henigan, Sanders 


A continuation of Speech and Drama 1, which is prerequisite, with 
emphasis on speech composition and elementary principles of per- 
(Fall day and evening) 


suasion day; spring 


Voice and Diction (3) Leggette and Staff 

Developing ease, naturalness, and clarity in the speaking voice. Anal- 

individual voices through recordings. Phonetic approach to 

the study of the sounds of English, the standards of speech. Class 

instruction in the problems of rate, volume, pitch, and quality. Re- 

X fee, $4 (Fall and spring—day and evening; summer 
6) 


ysis of 


Oral Reading (3) 


Reading to others, theory and practice in the problems of interpreting 
a printed page. Prerequisite: Speech and Drama 11 Recording 
ce, $2. (Fall—day; spring—day and evening; summer 1966) 


Leggette and Staff 


SECOND GROUP 


Phonetics (3) The Staff 


due International Phonetic Alphabet and its applications to the stu- 
ethan ge improvement; also its application to such fields as 
cian - pu lic speaking, speech correction, radio, television, and for- 

“nguages. Prerequisite: Speech and Drama 11. Recording fee, 
(Fall and spring—day ) 
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102 


126 


127-28 


> 
^ 
+ 


155-56 


Oral Interpretation of Literature (3) Leg 


Theory and practice in the problems of communicating meaning and 
emotion. Selections for study include poetry, prose, and drama. pre- 
requisite: Speech and Drama 32. Recording fee, $2 (Spring 
day) 

Group Discussion and Conference Leadership (3) Stevens 
and small 


The process of thinking and problem solving in committees 

» Lad 
groups, and the methods of leading discussions and conferences. Pr 
requisite: 6 hours of speech or the permission of the instructor. 
(Fall—day; spring—evening; summer 1966) 

Heniga 


Public Discussion and Debate (3) 
tice in arg" 


Principles and types of public discussion and debate; prac = 
equisite: 


mentative speaking on questions of current interest Prer jay 
hours of speech or the permission of the instructor (Spring—*"" 
: „nigan 
Advanced Debate Practice (1—1) Henig 
~ sat 
Admission by permission of the instructor, after one semester kw 
isfactory participation in the intercollegiate debate program. (Act 
course may be repeated for a total of 4 semester hours. , 
demic year—as arranged ) 
4 : - vi- g ook 
Radio and TV Broadcasting (3—3) Sh n 
ares ies, stale 
A study of the development of the radio and TV industries, niques: 
organization and management, equipment, production techn : 
E "0T s. 
practice in the preparation and performance of radio program 
cording fee, $5 a semester (Academic year—evening) ff 
The Sta 
Radio Workshop (1-1) Th ar 
— " 
Practical work in campus radio station (Academic year—~ 
ranged ) n 
iga 
yo x 3 : Henig 
Public Speaking: Advanced Forms (3) jons 
yccasio 
The preparation and presentation of speeches for formal xuisite: 
rere 
with emphasis on the psychology of the audience Prereq 
semester hours of speech (Fall—day) ‘oan 
) » 
: —" Henig 
Speech Critic 3) 
I h Criticism ( rep” 


criticism of 


4 study of rhetorical theory with application to the »rmission 

resentative American and British oratory. Admission by PF 

of the instructor (Not offered 1966-67) atte 
egg 

Acting (3) Les ui- 
prered 


Study and practice in the fundamentals of acting technique lay) 
( Fall—99 


ite: Speech and Drama 32. Laboratory fee, $5. The staff 
Play Direction (3) e the I 
Fundamentals of play direction. Under the su i 


structor, students prepare one-act plays for presentation. day) 
Speech and Drama 153. Laboratory fee, $5. (Spring 


Play Production Practice (1—1) ) 
arranged 


Practical work in theater. (Academic year—as 

Workshop in Producing Shakespeare (2 or 3) | work with 9? 
~chnical WC "T. 

Participation as an apprentice in minor role or wen productio? 


„r Festiva 
Equity Company in the Shakespeare Summer Festiv 


165-66 


169 


171 


172 


173 


176 


177-78 


182 


183-84 
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the outdoor Sylvan Theatre at the Washington Monument. Class 
work will include an introduction to the problems of preparing a 
Shakespearian role and the techniques of interpretation. Hours ar- 
ranged with Company rehearsals and performances (Summer 
1966) 


Nilles 
A general survey of the rise of the theater: the Classical. Medieval, 


Rennaissance, later English and Continental, and the Modern theater 
(Academic year—evening ) 


History of the Theater (3-3) 


Creative Dramatics (3) Honeygosky 
A study of creative dramatics and its use as a learning tool 


( Fall—evening ) 


Children's Theater (3) Leggette 
Theory and practice in creating and producing plays for children 


(Spring—evening ) 


Introduction to Speech Pathology and Audiology (3) Pettit 
(Formerly Introduction to Speech Disorders) 


A survey of the disorders of speech and hearing, including symptom- 
atology, testing, causation, and principles of therapy with emphasis on 
the problems encountered by the classroom teacher ( Fall 
summer 1966) 


day; 


Speech Therapy I (3) 
( Formerly Speech and Drama 173) 


Honeygosky, Regnell 


Clinical techniques and procedures involved in the correction of ar- 
culation and voice problems. Prerequisite Speech and Drama 171. 
(Spring—day) 


Speech Therapy II (3) 
(Formerly Speech and Drama 174) 


Honeygosky, Regnell 


the correction of 
Prerequisite: Speech 


Clinical techniques and procedures involved in 
aphasia, cerebral palsy, and stuttering problems 
and Drama 172 (Fall—day ) 


Hillis 


Study of normal speech and auditory function from prenatal develop- 
ment through the emergence of language. (Spring—day ) 


Speech, Hearing, and Language Dev elopment (3) 


Clinical Practice in Speech Therapy (1-1) 
(Offered last time—summer 1966) 


Hearing Problems and the Testing of Hearing (3) 


A general overview of the field of audiology to include a review of 
sound and its properties, the anatomy and physiology of the auditory 
System, as well as methods and procedures of pure tone and speech 
audiometry with emphasis on their application to the study of hearing 
disorders Demonstration and practicum with the pure tone audi- 
Ometer (Fall—evening) 


Clinical Practice in Speech and Hearing (1—1) 
(Formerly Clinical Practice in Hearing Therapy) 


Supervised case 
and He 


Herer 


The Staff 


work in speech and hearing—the University Speech 
aring Clinic, Crippled Children’s Society of D.C., the Chil- 
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251-52 


258 


271-78 


279 


280 


281-82 


283 


and the D.C. 


dren's Hearing and Speech Center (Children’s Hospital), 
6 semester 


Public School System May be repeated for a total of 


hours. Prerequisite: Speech and Drama 172 for Speech, 182 fof 
Hearing (Academic year—as arranged; summer 1966 offered 35 
Clinical Practice in Hearing Therapy) 
THIRD GROUP 

aff 


Play Preparation and Presentation (arr.) Fichandler and 5t 
251, 254, and 255) 


(Replaces former Speech and Drama 2 í 

» 0 
Observation and participation in arena style production: element 
stagecraft and design, principles and techniques of acting, proi 
in directing plays. May be repeated for a total of 12 semester hour 


s ar 
Admission by audition or interview (Academic year—4s 
ranged ) 
"d tage Stall 
Theater Management (2 to 4) Arena Stage 3 
(Formerly Speech and Drama 263) " 
Theory and practice in the psychology of handling the public: n 


s ; intervie’: 
motion, box office and house management. Admission by inter 
(Fall and spring—as arranged ) 


"icu ' Stall 
Advanced Clinical Practice in Speech and Hearing ( 1-1) The 


(Formerly Advanced Clinical Practice in Speech Therapy) | 
; vant 
(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1966 offered as Aí 
Clinical Practice in Speech Therapy ) 
Bowling 


Anatomy and Physiology of Speech and Hearing 


Mechanisms (3) 


Study of the structures and pathologies of speech and hearing. 


oratory fee, $15 (Fall—day) jt 
pett! 
Advanced Speech Pathology (3) 1s) 
(Formerly Neurophysiology of Communication Problem tassifi 
! LL 
Various types of disorders of speech and language: their (S ring 
$7.50. ©? 


tion, causes, and manifestations. Laboratory fee, 
day) H ret 
e 
Clinical Audiology (3-3) 
A review of the pathologies of the auditory syster 
manifestations of these disorders. The evaluation O d the interp" 
standard and special audiological test procedures, ery ders in dult 
tion of test results in the assessment of auditory pre A 
and children. Demonstration and practicum with stan (Academ 
cial auditory tests. Laboratory fee, $7.50 a semester. 
year—evening ) powlin8 


Community, Industrial, and Military Programs in 
Audiology and Speech Pathology (3) 
(Formerly Advanced Audiology) 

Methods and procedures for the management O 
programs to include a review of hearing conservation ^ 
programs and operational aspects of clinica 
meet the needs of individuals with commun 
oratory fee, $7.50. (Fall—evening ) 


] program 
icative diso 


rders- 


286 


287 


288 


29] 


29? 


294 
295-96 


299-300 
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Physiological and Acoustica! Phonetics (3) Hillis 
(Formerly Dynamic Phonetics) 
Consideration of research methodology and published research in the 


study of speech production and reception. Laboratory fee. $7.50 


(Spring—day ) 


Language and Speech Development of the Hearing 

Handicapped (3) 

(Replaces Childhood Aphasia) 

Review of the development of language and speech in normal chil 


Effects of different types and degrees of hearing impairment on 
Emphasis on major language de 


dren 
language and speech acquisition 
for hearing- 


and other habilitation methods 


(Not offered 


velopment procedures 


handicapped children 1966-67 


Differential Diagnostics in Speech and Hearing Hillis 
Disorders (3) 
(Formerly Differential Diagnostics) 


Techniques in examination, history taking, patient counselling, and 


management. Laboratory fee, $5 (Spring—day ) 
Seminar: Communicology (3) 
(Offered for the last time—summer 1966) 


Aural Rehabilitation (3) Bowling 


(Formerly Seminar: C ommunicology) 


A study of the systems, principles, and methodologies of auditory 
training and speech reading to include the development of lesson plans 
and their application in resolving the communication problems of 
acoustically fee, $7.50 


(Spring 


handicapped individuals Laboratory 
cvening ) 


Seminar: Speech Pathology (3) Pettit and Staff 
Offered in such areas as articulatory problems and delayed speech, 
aphasia, voice difficulties and cleft palate, stuttering, cerebral palsy, 
(Fall and Spring 


and allied disorders day) 


The Stafi 


Offered in such areas as theories of audition, special auditory tests, 
(Spring 


Seminar: Audiology (3) 


aural rehabilitation, psychoacoustics, clinic management 
—€vening ) 


Research in Dramatic Art (arr.) The Staff 


(Spring—as ar ranged ) 


Research in Speech and Hearing (arr.) The Staff 


(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1966) 


Thesis (3-3) The Stafi 


(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1966) 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Classica] ] 


anguages and Literatures 109 Greek and Roman Trag- 
edy (3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Classical Languages and Literatures 110 Greek and Roman Com 
edy (3) 

English 125 Introduction to English Linguistics (3) 

English 135-36 Shakespeare (3-3) 

English 175-76 American Drama (3-3) 

English 183-84 The English Drama (3-3) j 

English 235—36 Studies in Shakespeare and His Contemporaries 
(3-3) 

Education 134 Student Teaching in Secondary Schools (6 to 9) 

Education 137 Teaching Speech (2 to 4) 

Psychology 115 Psychology of Language and € 'ommunication (3) 


Statistics * - 
: a (Chait 
Professors E.H. Johnson, H.F. Bright, Solomon Kullback (Cha 


man) mi 
: , er d 
Professorial Lecturers Samuel Greenhouse, Morton Kupp® 


Rufus Isaacs ] A 
{ssociate Professors * Murray Brown, H.W. Lilliefors, ° 


Kirsch 
Associate Professorial Lecturer W.W. Wolman 
Assistant Professor R.E. Thomas 3 
art, RH 


Assistant Professorial Lecturers S.J. Armore, Selig St 
Shumway, Charles Anello, W.H. Blake, Jr., M.A. Schwart? 

Instructor J.K. Kern 

Instructor (part-time) R.C. Morey 

i Mathemo™ 


Letters 
Mather 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major 1! 
ical Statistics (Departmental) Prerequisite: the Arts and d 
the Science curriculum, respectively, pages 49-50, including 
matics 23 or former 30; Statistics 91 
Required: the general requirements, page a 
matics 24; Statistics 117, 118, 157-58, 189-90, and six © rova 
hours of second-group Statistics courses selected with the apr cluding 
the adviser; a minimum of twenty-four semester hours, © m 
Mathematics 124, 139, 140, and 157 (Mathematics 77 he advi : 
mended), and courses in other departments approve Y detail 
as contributing to a well-organized program. For further 
sult the adviser {0° 


cal 5 
hematie 
Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Mather”. ce de 


3 je 
Arts Or Bachelor of 5 e Uni 
I Statistics at the 


« 55-59, including sions 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


tistics —Prerequisite: a Bachelor of 
gree, respectively, with a major in Mathematica " 

: ta 
ses 61-64, including sree 
0 The remaining 
dviser. 


versity, or the equivalent 
Required: the general requirements, pa 
tics 257-58 and a thesis, Statistics 299-300. 


hours must be selected in consultation with the à 
Doctor of Philosophy.—See pages 68-79. 


965-66 


* Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1 
t On leave of absence 1965—6t 


53 


t91 


t104 


105 


381 


STATISTICS 


Master of 
Statistics 


iris in Government 
See pages 109-12, 


Bachelor of Business Administration or 


with a major in Business and Economic 
118, 123, 124-26, 132-33, 134-35 


FIRST GROUP * 


The Staff 


Survey of elementary prin- 


Introduction to Business and Economic Statistics (3) 


ecture 2 Ours), laborato (2 hours 
Lecture (2 h ), laboratory (2 hours) 


ciples and procedures for presenting, analyzing, and interpreting sta- 


tistical data; consideration of characteristic values; measures of varia 
bility, sampling processes, index numbers, time series analysis, and 
simple correlation. Prerequisite: one entrance unit in algebra. Lab 
oratory fee, $9 (Fall and spring—day and evening; summer 
1966) 

Mathematics of Finance (3) The Staff 
Lecture (3 hours) Interest and discount, annuities, valuation of 
stocks and bonds, sinking funds, amortization, valuation of depletable 
assets, depreciation. Prerequisite: one entrance unit in algebra 
(Spring—day ) 


Introduction to Statistics in Psychology and The Staff 


Education (3) 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours) Sources of data, tabulation, 


charts and graphs, averages, dispersion, quartiles and percentiles, raw 
scores and derived scores, frequency distributions, reliability and va- 
lidity of tests, normal cu ve, correlation, elementary sampling, and an 
Prerequisite: one 


Fall and spring— 


introduction to estimation and tests of hypotheses 
entrance Laboratory fee, $9 


day and evening; summer 1966) 


unit in algebra 


The Staff 


s and attributes, av- 


LM 1 n . + 
Principles of Statistical Methods (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Variate 


erages and dispersion, frequency distributions and their characteristics, 


regression and correlation, statistical decision processes. Prerequi- 
Site: one entrance unit in algebra Laboratory fee, $9 ( Fall— 
day; spring—evening; summer 1966) 

SECOND GROUP 

Statistics in the Behavioral Sciences and Education I (3) Kirsch 


( Formerly Statistics in Psychology and Education) 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Introductory study of sta- 
Ustical techniques necessary for application of statistics in research 
Problems in behavioral sciences and education. Laboratory fee, $9. 
(Fall evening; spring—day; summer 1966) 


Statistics in the Behavioral Sciences and Education II (3) 
(Formerly Statistics in Psychology and Education) 


Kirsch 


Lec > (2 

*cture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Advanced study of statis- 
M " s 
"i ‘-group courses, Statistics 51, 53, and 91 are related in their subject matter, 
tics 52 lie hours for only one of the three may be applied toward a degree. Statis 
with s wes Outside of this group, and may be taken for degree credit in combination 


any one of the other three 


Stat r 
leal istics 91 is for Statistics majors, for 


and physical " 
1 M Al science 
HT 


ay 
53, E be taken for credit by students who have received credit for Statistics 51, 


students in engineering and in the biolog- 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


106 


107 


10 


111 


117 


118 


in research 


problems Analysis of variance, correlation techniques, chi-square 
Statistics 53 OF 104 


tical techniques necessary for the application of statistics 


ipplications, and sampling theory *rerequisite 
Laboratory fee, $9 (Fall—day; spring—evening ) 

Factor Analysis (3) Kirsch 
analysis, introduction to the con 
are 
lent- 


Matrix theory as applied to factor 
cepts of factor analysis and their utility in various phases of rese 


and related topics Prerequisite: Statistics 105 or the equiva 


Laboratory fee, $20 (Fall—day ) 
The Stall 


Statistics for Engineers (3) 
s, san 


Simple probability models, discrete and continuous distribution Em 
pling, hypothesis testing and estimation, nonparametric tests. r^ 
" i 
phasis On engineering applications Prerequisite differential and 
tegral calculus (Fall and spring—evening; summer 1966) 
wolma" 


Quality Control and Reliability Techniques (3-3) 


(Replaces former Statistics 110 Quality Control Techniques) 
ap 
Statistical methods used for industrial, business, and engineering 3. 
e 


plications of quality control and reliability: use of quality 
j v 


trol charts; acceptance sampling methods by attributes ane in ft" 
estimation of lot and process characteristics; probability models ! 
liability involving redundancy, assessment, and prediction o 


ments and systems; assumptions, limitations, and advantages ! 1, of 


probabilistic and statistical concepts. Prerequisite Statistics ng 
a .venin£ 
107, or permission of the instructor ( Academic year even 
son 
; ; * 4s , ohns 
Business and Economic Statistics I (3) ! " 
«s and & 
Statistical processes as related to the problems of business aition 
r con 
nomic research with emphasis on decision making under €€ of vat 
n 
of uncertainty Topics include averages dispersion, analysis quisite: 
"rere 
ance, correlation, quality control, and index numbers ir veninE) 
" € 
Statistics 51 or permission of instructor (Fall—day ane | 
on 
* | T ; Johns 
Business and Economic Statistics H (3) tool | 
« as â 
Specific problems of business and economics with statistics * aming 
linear program ve 


of analysis. Introduction to principles and use of 


$ 
Study of variou g | 


„o fum 
rice 
P" da and 


game theory and queueing theory techniques 
supply, cost an 


nomic relationships, including demand, s 
(Spring 


tions. Prerequisite: Statistics 111 or equivalent 


evening ) 


Analysis of Variance (3) E. 
The analysis of variat sti | 
variation; à metho sre 
Square: E | 
Latin 94 rere! 
cory- Lab 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours) 
segregate factors producing significant 


mate experimental error, multiple classifications, 
to model th 


Latin Square, factorials; an introduction tructor. 
J 5 
site: Statistics 91, or 105, or 107, or permission of the in or 66) | 
oratory fee, $9 (Fall—evening; spring —day; summe The S 
Correlation and the Chi-square Test (3) nd corre! 
~oression 4 i 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours) Regre ric eo 
: rar 
tion theory: simple, partial, and multiple; nonpà! sts. of rat 
analysis of covariance; contingency table analys ot perm - g) 
" C 
of fit. Prerequisite; Statistics 91, Or 105, or 10^» spring g 


the instructor. Laboratory fee, $9 (Fall—day; 


155 


157-58 


187 


188 


189.90 


195. 9c 


197 
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STATISTICS 


Design of Experiments for the Behavioral Sciences and Kirsch 


Education (3) 

Applications of advanced experimental design to research problems in 
Prerequisite: Statistics 117 or 
evening ) 


the behavioral sciences and education 
permission of the instructor (Spring 


Forecasting Principles and Techniques (3) Johnson 
Survey and appraisal of techniques for measuring the state of busi- 


ness conditions and an examination of current indicators. Study of 


procedures for estimating future values budget requirements, price 
levels, or level of general business activity Prerequisite: Statistics 
51 or the equivalent. (Spring—day ) 

Introduction to Econometrics (3) Johnson 


A basic quantitative approach to fundamental problems in economic 
theory involving the use of statistical processes, simple model con 
struction, probability considerations. Prerequisite: elementary 
(Fall—day ) 


and 
course in Economics and Statistics 


The Staff 


Probability distributions, Bayes’ theorem and postulate, Bernoulli's 
and its experimental verification, mathematical expectation, 
permission of 


Introduction to Mathematical Probability (3) 


theorem 
Prerequisite instructor 


day; summer 1966) 


laws of large numbers 
(Fall—evening; spring 
Mathematical Statistics (3—3) The Staff 
Distribution theory, sampling theory, estimation, hypothesis testing, 
confidence methods, regression analysis, experimental design. Pre- 
requisite: differential and integral calculus (Academic year—day 
and evening) 

Theory of Sampling (3) Lilliefors 
Problems of sampling and sample design. Admission by permission 
of the instructor. (Fall—as arranged ) 


Nonparametric Statistical Inference (3) Lilliefors 


Statistical inference when the form of the underlying distribution is 
unknown, sign tests, rank order statistics, theory of runs, nonpara- 
metric discriminant analysis. Admission by permission of the instruc- 
tor, (Spring—as arranged) 


The Staff 
probability and stochastic inde- 


Mathematical Probability and Applications (3—3) 
Combinatorial analysis, conditional 
pendence, probability distributions, random variables, laws of large 
numbers Prerequisite: differential and integral calculus or permis- 
Von of the instructor. (Academic year—day and evening) 


Reading and Research in Statistics (arr.) The Staff 
( Academic year—as arranged ) 
Digital Computer Programming with Applications (3) Thomas 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). The use of the digital com- 


y In statistical and other computational work. Machine language, 
ET and FORTRAN programming. Writing, debugging, and running 
Programs on the digital computer, using the IBM 1620 in the Univer- 
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N 
- 
2c 


251-58 


259-60 


261—62 


263—64 


| 265-66 


sity Computing Center. Prerequisite: Statistics 117 and 118, or Math 
ematics 24, or permission of the instructor. Laboratory fee, $20. 
(Fall and spring—day; summer 1966) 


THIRD GROUP * 


Operations Analysis (3—3) 


Basic concepts and techniques of operations analysis. 


ing ! 
tion to simulation, linear programming, game theory, queueing ^ 


ory, inventory theory, and other topics ( Academic year—as 
ranged ) 
. r ; W^ talimat 
Experimental Design (3—3) W € 
` poll 
Advanced theory of the applications of the linear and other hyP? 
eses to experimental design (Academic year—evening) 
; . Pr , rma 
Advanced Mathematical Statistics (6—6) Kupper. 
yam 
Random variables, distribution functions, sequences of random tics 
ables, parameters, characteristic functions, limit theorems, p 
and their sampling distributions, linear and other statistica! if 
sision 


tion, tests of hypotheses, sequential analysis, statistical dec a 
tions, time series, multivariate statistical theory. ( Academic 7 


evening ) f 
: Al -: c St 

Advanced Mathematical Probability (3—3) Th dis 
ability © 

Measure theory, probability spaces, random variables, proba gilt 

tributions, sequences of random variables, conditioning, Mar 

(Academic year—as arranged ) d 
deed A ae Kullbs 

Information Theory for Engineers (3—3) pabili* 

«diui roba 
The elements of information theory and its statistical and P areth? 
tic background from an elementary point of view (nonmea* s 


s rties- s 
retic). Measures of information, entropy, and their prop of W 
crete stochastic sources, message ensembles. The transmissi^ i 


-odi 
- j ec 
formation, channels, channel capacity Encoding and v theore™ 
cluding error detection and correction. The fundama 
of information theory (1967-68 and alternate years ys? 
0 
dove Greenh 
Topics in Statistical Inference (3—3) t squat’ 
n » east 77 
Estimation; methods in point estimation—moments, ue esting ° 
maximum likelihood, etc.; confidence and fiducial — np? 
: M a 
statistical hypotheses; tests of significance; likelihood T and e 0 
gë 


metric and distribution free methods; likelihood— ignorant " 
. u ec 
ratio; Bayesian inference—the use of prior knowledge, 18". he m 


: ation 1 m 
diffuse prior distributions, point and interval etm. informa? 
terior distribution; selected topics in decision theory à 


he » » "ve ») 
theory (Academic year—evening qhe S% 


Multivariate Analysis (3-3) tests of 


' -ovariance, 
Tests of significance, generalized variance and cova itivariale no ole 
dependence, canonical and vector correlations, mie estimations Pj cs 
distribution, generalized Student's ratio, problems 057. ane 


js an 
' ad pothesis 
cations to factor analysis, multivariate linear hypot 


of variance (Academic year—evening ) 950, 9 
124, 157, and ^ 


s 
Prerequisite to all third-group courses Mathematic 


equivalent, and permission of the instructor 


267-68 


297 


299.300 
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Characteristic Functions (3—3) The Staff 


Fourier integrals, distribution functions, inversion formulas, limit 
theorems, applications to the distribution problem of statistics. 
(1966—67 and alternate years: academic year—evening ) 


Sequential Testing (3) The Staff 
(1967—68 and every third year) 


Statistical Decision Theory (3) The Staff 
(1967—68 and every third year) 


Statistical Information Theory (3-3) Kullback 


Basic concepts, definitions, and formulas of information theory; their 
significance and general properties. Shannon's coding theorem, chan- 
nel capacity, and transmission of information; inequalities of informa- 
tion theory and sufficiency; applications to statistical problems of dis- 
crimination and hypothesis testing. Asymptotic distribution theory of 
information; analysis of contingency tables; loss of information due to 
grouping and sequential analysis; comparison of experiments. 
(1966-67 and alternate years: academic year—day ) 


Stochastic Processes (3—3) The Staff 
Fundamental notions of stochastic processes, recurrent events, ran- 


dom walks, Markov processes, stationary processes, Gaussian proc- 
esses, applications. (Academic year—evening ) 


Econometrics I: Introduction to Econometric Studies (3) Brown 


Survey of econometrics (Fall—evening ) 

Econometrics II: Econometric Methods (3) Brown 
Development of the methods of econometrics. Prerequisite: differen- 
tial and integral calculus, matrix theory, and Statistics 275. (Spring 


evening ) 


Econometrics III: Advanced Topics in Econometrics (3) Brown 


The analysis of econometric techniques. Prerequisite: Statistics 275 
q q 


and mathematical economics. (Spring—evening ) 

Econometrics IV: Seminar in Econometrics (3) Brown 
A research Seminar. Prerequisite: Statistics 275, 276, 277. (Fall 
evening ) 

Differential Games (3-3) Isaacs 


A new theory which can resolve problems of conflict: military, pur- 
Suit, and evasion; maneuvering, athletics, and others. Control theory 
I$ included as a special case. Prerequisite: an introductory course in 


Ordinary differential equations. ( Academic year—evening ) 
Reading and Research (3—3) The Staff 
(Academic year—as arranged ) 

Seminar: Problems in Mathematical Statistics (3) Kullback 
(Summer 1966) 

Thesis (3-3) The Staff 


(Academic year—as arranged) 

. A 

m Suerdepartmenta] course offered by the departments of Economics and Statis- 
Students may register in either department 
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101-2 


119 


120 


COURSES OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


In addition to the regular courses announced above the Universit 
offers the following courses for students enrolled in the follow 
special programs: Navy Graduate Financial Management program 
Air Force Advanced Management Program, Engineering Administ? 
tion, and Health Care Administration 


Basic Principles of Statistical Methods (3-3) 
elementary pn? 


Variables and attributes, averages and dispersion, E 
Jecisio™ 


ciples of sampling, introduction to the making of statistical ¢ 


The Bases of Statistical Decision Making (arr.) 


Introduction to the techniques of decision making, with emphasis &. 
applications rather than theory. Includes: binomial distribution, ee 
mal distribution, Type I and II errors, estimation, research met 
ology, and problems of inference. (Summer 1966) 


Principles of Statistical Analysis (3) of 

^ ures 
Introduction to the basic concepts of statistical analysis, m in 
central tendency, dispersion, normal distribution, basic stat oe 
ference including estimation and testing hypotheses. 


1966) 


Managerial Statistics and Quality Control (3) 

The application of statistical principles and practic 
and quality control. Emphasis is placed on the use 0! 
niques in making management decisions, controlling bm 
standardization. Prerequisite: Statistics 107 or the equivalent 


nt 
es to managem 


f statistical t ad 
ality ? 


Urban and Regional Planning p 
See "Government and Business." 
= a 


Zoology 


See "Biological Sciences." 
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Edward Karrick Morris, LL.D. 

Godfrey Leon Munter, A.B., LL.B., LL.D. 
Charles Emory Phillips, LL.B., LL.M. 
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i id.D., LL.D., eS B 23 
“wns EM ES ya B., M.B.A., Executi 
William Parkhurst Smit ‘wy e's 
iden, 
arold 


"aculties 
; Jean of F« 
D., Vice President ERI Won 
" - ?h.D., "inies s 
ient ee M., Director of Spec Vice President anc 
san’ Jleor se, Y? A Assistant to the 
Sal le Shames, Ph. Pu 
eon < ames, | 
| 1 ' Secretary 
WCulties iida | 
à i „ Admin Tet Ae 
yw on mem v President and Tre 
Henr William Herzog, B.S., ipoe E 
iam EM cQ E B., Assistant m yntract Research 
Umbert John Cantini, LE Tae ll: am 
Payne Greene, B.S., , 
Fesiden 


nd the ya 
trar of the poo schools, an« 
of Faculties, the peer ett ue zd 
WEN t of the University, the TT Mpeg 
doi Admissions of the Jniversity are 
oe À Jniversity 
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Maurice Kingsley Heartfield, Jr., A.B., Assistant Treasurer; Director, office 
of Student Financial Aid 
John Collum Einbinder, A.B. in Govt., Business Manager 


Curtis Bacon, Director of Personnel Services 

Paul Vernon Bissell, Ph.D., Dean of Men; Director of Veterans Educ ation 

Richard Bernard Castell, A.B., M.D., Director of Health Services 

Robert Faris, B.S., Director of Men's Athletics 

Warren Gould, A.M., Assistant Vice President—Resources 

Frederick Russell Houser, A.M. in Govt., Registrar 

Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., University Historian 

Virginia Randolph Kirkbride, A.M., Ed.D., Dean of Women 

Joseph Young Ruth, A.B., Director of Admissions j 

Joseph Richard Sizoo, A.M., D.D., Litt.D., LL.D., L.H.D., S.T.D., Director * 
University Chapel 

Ellwood Anthony Smith, B.S. in Ed., Director of Alumni Relations 

Loretta May Stallings, A.M., Ed.D., Director of Women's A thletics 

Benjamin Douglass Van Evera, Ph.D., Sc.D., Dean for Sponsored Research 

Donald Winkler, A.B., M.S., Director of Public Relations 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 3 

Calvin Darlington Linton, Ph.D., Dean of Columbian College of Arts @ 
Sciences 

Arthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Dean of the Graduate Council 

John Parks, M.S., M.D., Dean of the School of Medicine »nigtralo! 

Charles Bernard Nutting, A.B., S.J.D., LL.D., Litt.D., L.H.D., Admins 


of the National Law Center 
Robert Kramer, A.B., LL.B., Dean of the Law School 
Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S., J.S.D., Dean of the Graduate 
Martin Alexander Mason, Ing.-Dr., Dean of the School of 

Applied Science ; jo 
Francie Newell Hamblin, A.B., Ed.D., LL.D., Dean of the School of Educt! 
Charles Edward Galbreath, Ph.D., Acting Dean of the College of Genera à 
John Gage Allee, Jr., Ph.D., Dean of the Division of University Studen die 
William Edgar Adams, B.M.E., Director of the Division of Aerospace 
Charles William Cole, Ph.D., Dean of the Summer Sessions f Arts gni 
George Martin Koehl, A.M., Associate Dean of Columbian College 0, 

Sciences icin’ 
Clayton Bernard Ethridge, M.D., Associate Dean of the School of Mei 

Director of Postgraduate Medical Education; Medical Director, 

Hospital + ine 
Angus Maclvor Griffin, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the School of Me 
Alvin Edward Parrish, M.D., Associate Dean of the School of Medie Sia 
Victor Frederick Ludewig, B.S., Administrator of the University Ho! $ jen 


School of Public p" 
Engineering 


William Long, A.M., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of Arts "lege of A" 
Joseph Louis Metivier, Jr., A.M., Assistant Dean of Columbian €« 
and Sciences -olumbian li 
Robert Clinton Rutledge, A.M., Acting Assistant Dean of Con ri 
of Arts and Sciences ; 4, College of A 
William Lewis Turner, Ph.D., Assistant Dean in Columbian 


and Sciences 
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William W allace Kirkpatrick, A.B., LL.B., Assistant Dean of the Law School 
Edward Andrew Potts, A.B., LL.B.. Assistant Dean of the Law School 
elson Thomas Grisamore, Ph.D., Assistant Dean (Research of the School of 
Engineering and Applied Science 
erbert Ernest Smith, Ph.D., Assistant Dean (Academic of the School of En 
gineering and A pplied Science 
Obert Edward Baker, A.M., Ed.D 
Blake Smith Root, A.M., Ed D., A 
àmes Carlton Dockeray, Ph.D., D 
Ness Administration 
ram Miller Stout. Ph D., Acting D 
National Affairs 
ames Grady Brow n, A.M., Ed.D., Assistant D 
ege of General Studies 
Robert Whittington Eller, B.S., Ed.D., Assistant Dean Special Pr. 
College 0f General Studies 
Richard Baker Simons, Ph.D , Assistant Dean 
of General Studies 
Obert Lee Williams, A.M.. E 
-eison Me 
Isabella Fr 
Hugh y 


Assistant Dean of the School of Education 
ssistant Dean of the School of Education 


ean of the School of Government and Busi 
ean of the Si hool of Public and Inter- 
ean (Administration) of the Col 
ects) of the 
Academic Affairs) of the Ci llege 
d.D., Assistant Dean of the Summer Sessions 

ad Head, B.S., Assistant Dean for Sponsored Research 


ances Young, A.B. in L.S., Librarian of the Medical Library 
ancey Bernard, A.B., B.S. in L.S., J.D.. Librarian of the Law Librar 


COMMITTEES OF THE UNIVERSITY —1965—66 
COMMITTEE ON ACADEMIC POLICY 
Us Committee on Academic Policy, whose ( hairman is the President of the 
ies, vá and whose Vice Chairman is the Vice President and Dean of I 
Schools mposed of the following members: the deans of the deg 

ign, "nd Colleges of the l niversity, the Vice President and Treasurer. the 
the 'ate Dean of Faculties, the Dean of the Division of l niversity Students, 
ter, the R -— Sponsored Research, the Administrator 
Omen eet, the Director of Admissions, the Dean of Men. the Dean of 
ate » and the ( hairman of the Executive € ommittee of the Univ 


9f th he Executive Assistant to the President serves as an 
x ommittee 


acul- 
ree-granting 


of the National Law Cen- 


ersity Sen- 
ex officio member 


Com 

M +a 

Th ITTEE ON ADMINISTRATIVE POLICY 
e 

the P nmittee 


n " on Administrative Policy. whose Chairman is the P 
it c Versity 


and whose Vj 
Vice posed of the 
Admin; dent 


resident of 
ce Chairman is the Vice President and Treasurer, 
following members 


the Vice President and Treasurer. the 
ànd Dean of Faculties, 


inistrat the Dean for Sponsored Research, the 
Mure, a T of the Į niversity Hospital, the Assistant Vice President—Re 


` t e ` 
of Comptroller, the Director of Admissions, the Registrar, the Dean 


Busin > The De 


ess M. an of Women, the Executive Assistant to the President, the 
Services t anager, the Director of Public Relations, the Director of Personnel 
“al Aig © Assistant Treasurer and Director of the Office of Student Finan 


> and the 
the Other Assistant Treasurers of the University 
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COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY 


Robert Hamilton Moore, Chairman William Allan MacDonald 
Seymour Alpert John Russell Mason 
David Crittendon Green Robert Corbin Vincent 


COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 


Arthur Edward Burns, Chairman Nelson Thomas Grisamore 
Robert Edward Baker Herman Hedberg Hobbs 
Harold Frederick Bright Robert Wayne Kenny 

Angus Maclvor Griffin Benjamin Douglass Van Evera 


COMMITTEE ON INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS 


Theodore Peter Perros, Chairman Louis Harkey Mayo 
Paul Vernon Bissell Robert Meldrum Riggs 
Claud Max Farrington Robert Faris, ex officio 


COMMITTEE ON STUDENT FINANCIAL AID 


Robert Corbin Vincent, Chairman Joseph Young Ruth 

Harry Grubb Detwiler William Lewis Turner, 
Maurice Kingsley Heartfield Paul Vernon Bissell, ex officio ficio 
Albert Christian Murdaugh Virginia Randolph Kirkbride, €x € 


COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL EDUCATIONAI ALLOWANCES 


Arthur Edward Burns, Chairman Angus Maclvor Griffin 
Harold Frederick Bright Lloyd Hartman Elliott, € 
John Anthony Brown, Jr. 


x officio 


COMMITTEES ON STUDENT AFFAIRS 


COMMITTEE ON STUDENT LIFE 


jolph Kirkbride 


Peter Proal Hill, Chairman Virginia Ranc 

Paul Vernon Bissell George Martin Koehl 
Robert Galloway Dixon, Jr Theodore Peter Perros 
Hewitt Kenyon Six Student Members 


COMMITTEE ON THE PERFORMING ARTS 


Charles William Cole, Chairman Lubin Poe Leggette 
Elizabeth Burtner George Steiner 
James Harold Coberly 
Donald Chenoweth Kline 


Five Student Members 


COMMITTEE ON STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


Carl Hugo Walther, Chairman 


arren Gould 
illiam Parkhurst Smith, Jr. 
James Edwin Swisher 


COMMITTE E ON RELIGIOUS LIFE 


Robert Gean Jones, Chairman 


Elmer Louis Kayser 
alvin Weir Pettit 


Dewey Wallace, Jr. 
Robert Crumpton Willson 
Four Student Members 


Howard Morley Sachar 
Helen Bates Yakobson 
Three Student Members 
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Seymour Alpert 
Galip Mehmet Arkilic 
aoan Withrow Brewer 
s fold Frederick Bright 
Tlhur Edward Burns 
illiam Graham Clubb 
„„ Uis de Pian 
E Hartman Elliott 
Ch n Andrew Frey 
3 arles Edward Galbreath 
rancis Newell Hamblin 
good George Hanken 
NC Bernard Heller 
"Fre Y William Herzog 
Robert Russell Houser 
"Rohe Wayne Kenny 
Tt Kramer 
se, Vin Lewis 
alvin Darlington Linton 


*Martin Alexander Mason 


Frank Nelson Miller, Jr. 
Charles Rudolph Naeser 
Ralph Clarke Nash, Jr. 


t Benjamin Nimer 
‘John Parks 


Robert Carleton Parlett 
John Palmer Reesing, Jr. 
Carol Ruth St. Cyr 

David James Sharpe 
Loretta May Stallings 
Edwin Lockwood Stevens 
Glen Earl Weston 

Robert Crumpton Willson 
Reuben Esselstyn Wood 


(Chairman of the Executive 


Committee) 
Artley Joseph Zuchelli 


Robert Eugene Park, Parliamentarian 


[ow 


Offici 
od Members, 


leay 
e 
fall Semester, Hugh Linus LeBlanc pro tempore 
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Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 


The Graduate Council 


The School of Educatio” 
Busine% 


The School of Government, Affairs 


and International 


EMERITI 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, President Emeritus 
A.B. 1915, A.M. 1916, University of Southern California; A.M 
University; LL.D. 1923, University of New Mexico; Ph.D. 1953, Nihon 


Doctor honoris causa of The George Washington University 1959 do 


vi 
1917, Ph.D. 1919, Hop 
University, 


Antonio Alonso, Professor Emeritus of Spanish 
A.M. 1922, Indiana University 


Ruth Harriet Atwell, Professor Emeritus of Physical E 
Ph.B. 1918, Denison University; A.M. in Ed. 1933, The George Washingt 


somen 
ducation for W om 
on University 


Gretchen Rogers Bolwell, Professor Emeritus of German Johns popki* 
A.B. 1930, A.M. 1931, The George Washington University; Ph.D 1938, ?* 
University 

Robert Whitney Bolwell, Professor Emeritus of American Literature rsity; Lic. P 


Jnive 
A.B. 1916, Western Reserve University; A.M. 1917, Ph.D. 1921, Columbia Un 


1957, The George Washington University 
p 


Paul William Bowman, Professor Emeritus of Biology 
A.B. 1924, University of Pennsylvania; A.M. 1928, The George 
1930, University of Virginia 


Elbridge Colby, Professor Emeritus of Journalism d 
A.B. 1912, A.M. 1913, Ph.D. 1922, Columbia University f Facultit 
` : `; pt ran o . 
Oswald Symister Colclough, Professor Emeritus of Law; Dew copyright Re 
. x » OP " 
Emeritus; Emeritus Director of the Patent, Trademark, an 
search Institute washington 


B.S. 1920, U.S. Naval Academy; LL.B. 1935, Sc.D. 1961, The George 
LL.D. 1946, Muhlenberg College 


Norris Ingersoll Crandall, Professor Emeritus of Art 
B.Arch. 1914, M.Arch 1915, Cornell University 


Alan Thomas Deibert, Professor Emeritus of Romance 
A.B. 1918, Gettysburg College; A.M. 1922, Harvard University 


Washington University: 


universi ' 


Languages 
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William Webster Diehl, Professor Emeritus of Mw ology 
A.B. 1914, Miami University; M.S. 1915, Iowa State University of Science and Technology; Ph.D 
1932, Harvard University 


James Harold Fox, Professor Emeritus of Education $ 
A.B. 1925, A.M 1926, University of Western Ontario, Canada: Ed.M 1936, Ed.D. 1937, Harvard 


University 
omas Willard Holland, Professor Emeritus of Labor Economics j 
- 1923, University of Michigan; LL.B. 1934, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1939, University of 
Isconsin 
Averett Howard, Professor Emeritus of E nglish Composition 
A.B. 1922, University of California; A.M. 1940, Cornell University 
Atlin Rex Johnson, Professor Emeritus of Business Administration 
ò 1924, Brigham Young University; A.M 1931, Ph.D. 1935, The George Washington 
University 
rancis Edgar Johnston, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
1921, The George Washington University; A.M 1923, Ph.D. 1926, University of Illinois 


rances Kirkpatrick, Professor Emeritus of Home Economics 
BS, 1919, University of Missouri; A.M. 1929, Columbia University 


len Bennett I awrence, Professor Emeritus of Physical Education for Women 
=. in P.E. 1934, A M. 1938, The George Washington University 


J à . ns : 
m Russell Mason, Librarian Emeritus; Curator of Art Emeritus 


1923, A.M 1925, The George Washington University; M.S. in L.S 1933, Columbia 
hiversity 


lorence Marie Mears, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 

AB. 1917, Goucher € ollege; A.M. 1924, Ph.D. 1927, Cornell University 

illiam Henry Myers, Professor Emeritus of Health, Physical Education, and 
ecreation for Men in Residence 


* 1931, Occidental College; A.M. in Ed. 1941, The George W ashington University 
Th 
‘d Everett Nessell, Registrar Emeritus 
Ri "^ 1920, Hiram College 
ichar 


d Norman Owens, Professor Emeritus of Business Administration ; 
1993" . 1917, University of Missouri; A.M. 1922, Ph.D. 1928, University of Chicago; C.P.A. 
M i 3, State of Illinois 
"ier : e 
iz Irving Protzman, Professor Emeritus of Romance Languages 
=> 1918, A.M. 1919, Dickinson College; Ph.D. 1940, Johns Hopkins University 
Sedgwick, Administrative Secretary Emeritus 
w » Wellesley College 
ar » ` : 
4 Henry Sehrt, Professor Emeritus of German 
l, Ph.D 1915, Johns Hopkins University 
AR eel Shepard, Professor Emeritus of E nglish Literature 
H Ss A.M 1927, The George W ashington University 
arı ld 


EN I 
"^ Griffith Suttor 


1, Director of Admissions Emeritus 


Ja es * Ohio State t niversity; M.S. 1921, Columbia University 
hs Henry Taylor, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
hicago University of Nebraska: A.M 1920, Princeton University; Ph.D. 1924, University of 
üthr 
nM; 
B Mildred Towne, Professor E meritus of Home Economics 
Prank M. : Montana State College; A.M 1930, Columbia University 
S. "ut eida, Professor Emeritus of Statistics 
Wa » Kenyon ( ollege; Ph.D. 1923, University of low i 
Ten Re ad ~ 192 i i 
AB "c West, Professor Emeritus of Politi al Science 
Lawson 1d The George Washington University: P} D Hopk | 
BS. 1916 win Yocum, Professor Emeritu Boi 
Don * Pennsylvania si te Ur M.S PhD ~“ ( I 
nel] Brook "Ania State ve M.S 
Bs, 19) S Young, Professor Emeritus of Zo l 
/ mherst Ci et " Finis 


D 


€ 
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ACTIVE 


r -ypation 
Donna Abbey, Assistant Professor of Health, Physical Education, and Recreatio 
for Women 
B.S. 1959, Russell Sage College 
Fred Bernard Abeles, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Botany 
B.S. 1957, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1963, University of Minnesota 
"ation 
Pat Abernethy, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Health, Physical Educatit 
and Recreation for Women 
A.B. 1933, Meredith College 
Fred Abrams, Associate Professor of Spanish 
A.B. 1955, Queens College; A.M. 1957, Ph.D. 1960, University of lowa 
Alice Anderson Adams, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psycholog) 
B.F.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1959, University of Oklahoma 


Caroline Lander Adams, Associate Professor of Botany 
A.B. 1925, Illinois College; M.S. 1928, University of Chicago; Ph.D 
Wisconsin 

William Edgar Adams, Maj., USAF, Professor of Aerospace Studies; 
Division of Aerospace Studies 
B.M.E. 1950, Georgia Institute of Technology 

Richard Henry Adamson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Physiology 
A.B. 1957, Drake University; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1961, University of Iowa 


, ol 
1932, University i 


Directo" 


Lewis Francis Affronti, Associate Professor of Microbiology groe 
A.B. 1950, A.M. 1951, State University of New York at Buffalo; Ph.D. 1958, Duke 1 aves 


, , > in 
Robert Wayne Albers, Professorial Lecturer on Biochemistry of the Brat 
B.S. 1950, University of Nebraska; Ph.D. 1954, Washington University : 

1 tration 

Samuel Nathan Alexander, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administra agy 
A.B., B.S. 1931, University of Oklahoma; M.S. 1933, Massachusetts Institute of Techno? 


Frank Duane Allan, Associate Professor of Anatomy 


B.S. 1947, M.S. 1949, University of Utah; Ph.D. 1954, Louisiana State University ‘ign of 
` » Divisi 
John Gage Allee, Jr., Professor of English Philology; Dean of thé Div 
University Students universi? 


s 
A.B. 1939, A.M. 1940, The George Washington University; Ph.D. 1955, Johns Hopkin 


Eileen Annette Allen, Lecturer in English 
A.B. 1938, University of Maryland; A.M. 1949, The George Washington M rA Admini* 


George Robert Allen, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Busine 


tration 
B.S. 1956, University of Georgia; M.B.A. 1960, Tulane University of Louisiana 


Louis Katz Alpert, Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1928, M.D. 1932, Yale University 


Barbara Olson Alving, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in 
B.S. 1954, Tufts University; Ph.D. 1960, Columbia University 


Ralph Eric Alving, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Physiology 
A.B. 1955, Harvard University; M.D. 1959, Columbia University 


William Earl Amos, Associate Professorial Lecturer in pres” 
B.S. in Ed. 1949, Arkansas State Teachers College; A.M. 1950, University o g 
Ed.D. 1960, University of Maryland | T 

Physical Educa 


Jackson Moore Anderson, Professorial Lecturer in Health, 


and Recreation for Men rork University 
tow YO 
B.S. 1939, West Virginia Wesleyan College; A.M. 1940, Ph D. 1948, New Yor paculi” 
zla f ju 
. J Dean 9 Hea 

* The University Faculty is composed of the President of the University, ih Director wd scho? 
the Director of Admissions, the Registrar, the Librarian, the Treasurer, be an 
Services, the Administrator of the Hospital, and the membership of the se 


Physiology 


tion 1959, 
f Tulsa; iL M- 


faculties 
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Avery DeLano Andrews II, Assistant Professor of History 

A.B. 1950, Harvard University; LL.B. 1953, A.M. 1958, Ph.D. 1962. University of Pennsylvania 
Theodore Andrews, Visiting Professor of Biology 

A.B. 1940, Kansas State Teachers € ollege; M.S. 1942, University of Iowa; Ph.D. 1946, Ohio State 


/Niversity 


Charles Anello, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 

S 1958, Maryland State College, Towson; M.S. 1962, Sc.D. 1964, Johns Hopkins University 
Grover LaMarr Angel, Professor of Education 
] A.B. 1929, High Point College; A.M. in Ed, 1946, Ed.D. 1952, The George Washington University 
ohn Lawrence Angel, Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy and A nthropology 
1936, Ph.D. 1942, Harvard University 
aniel Appleman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geology 

: 1953, California Institute of Technology; A.M. 1954, Ph.D. 1956, Johns Hopkins University 


yun Minor Archer, Studio Lecturer in Art (Painting) 
Mari. : A 
aria Itala Arcuri, Instructor in Italian 
Aurea in Lingue 1957, Instituto Universitario di Napoli; M.S. 1965, Georgetown University 


Sidna, : 
“ney Armore, A ssistant Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B. 1937, Brooklyn College 


Osi x 
eph Aschheim, Professor of Economics 
R b 1951, University of € alifornia; A.M. 1953, Ph.D. 1954, Harvard L niversity 
ol " "d 
In Claude Atchley, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Sociology 
John * 1961, Miami University; A.M. 1965, American University 
n Littleton Boone Atkinson, Professor of International Affairs; Director, Air 
niversity Center, Ma rwell Air Force Base, Alabama 
0 1939, A.M. 1941, Louisiana State University; Ph.D. 1951, University of Pennsylvania 
Se 4 : i } 
^h Baclawski. Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs 
‘©. 1947, A M 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Michigan 


y, Associate Professor of Biochemistry 


ation 
Bs ^ 
meric Ed 1939, State University of New York at Buffalo; A.M. 1954, Catholic University of 
Louis ^i A.M. in Ed. 1956, Ed.D. 1962, The George Washington University 
Bs, ~ aron, Special Lecturer on Microbial Genetics 
Richa dA City College, New York; M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Illinois 
n N "a : . 
tor adrian Barrett, Assistant Professor of Business Administration; Direc- 
1990 Force Advanced Management Program 
B ~? Amherst College; M.B.A. 1932, Harvard University 
Cte Lee 


A.B. 195 Barton, Assistant Professor of Chemistry 


Jay B 38, Rutgers, the State University; A.M 1959, Ph.D. 1963, Columbia University 
arto PM 
AB, 96 lI, y ‘Siting Professor of Biology 
Mari n B. E" 1948, Ph.D 1951, University of Missouri 
0 Re m r r 
Ms 1956 ET, Visiting Associate Professor of Physics 


Kath ri Aii University 9f Mexico; Ph.D. 1962, University of Maryland 
Ne Pease 
, B8. 1933 Pease Beardsley, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 


Noman p Oit College; A.M. 1933, Smith College; Ph.D. 1949, Columbia University 
e Q — " A 
AB. 1949 ckman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Government and Business 
Davig th Fooklyn College; A.M. 1952, Syracuse University; Ph.D. 1957, Columbia University 
t -— n . 
b AB 195 Beers, Lecturer in Greek 
hili "ity College; A M., LL.B. 1960, University of California 
AB 19, ue Bell, Professor of Mathematics 
A.M 1935 


2, University of Kansas; Ph.D. 1936, University of California 
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Blaine Richard Berg, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
A.B. 1954, Fresno State College; M.S. 1957, Boston University 

Fred Bergmann, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemical Genetics 
B.S. 1950, M.S. 1951, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1957, University of Wisco! 


nsi 


*Otto Bergmann, Associate Professor of Physics 
Ph.D. 1949, University of Vienna, Austria 


Dorothy Marshall Betz, Instructor in French 
A.B. 1961, The George Washington University; A.M. 1963, Cornell University 

Lee Sheward Bielski, Associate Professor of Speech 
B.S. 1940, Ohio University; A.M. 1944, University of Michigan 

Sven Petter Bjorklund, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Physics 
M.S. 1951, University of Helsinki, Finland 

William Henry Blake, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
A.B. 1960, M.B.A. 1961, The George Washington University 

Herbert Block, Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs, Institute for 
Soviet Studies 
Ph.D. 1926, University of Freiburg, Germany 

Jerome Bernard Block, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Physiology 
A.B. 1952, Stanford University; M.D. 1956, New York University 


Joseph Blum, Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics - 
B.S. 1940, City College, New York; A.M. 1948, Ph.D. 1958, The George Washington Un 


Joe Morris Blumberg, Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1930, M.D. 1933, Emory University ] 
4 log) 


E j A " ^ )po: 
Ruth Blumenfeld, Assistant Professor of Pediatric Psychiatry and A nthrop 
A.B. 1954, Brooklyn College; A.M. 1961, Ph.D. 1965, University of Pennsylvania 


Sino 
sil 


Edgar Boling, Jr., Lecturer in English 
A.B. 1953, A.M. 1955, Emory University 


Roland Richard Bonato, Assistant Research Professor of Psychology icut 
A.B. 1954, Western Reserve University; A.M. 1957, Ph.D. 1961, University of Connectic 


s jon 
"ee trati 
Robert John Bond, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Adminis 
A.B. 1924, Boston College 
John Gordon Boswell, Assistant Professor of Education 
A.B. in Ed. 1953, A.M. in Ed. 1956, Ed.D. 1963, The George Washington U 
Perry Botwin, Professor of Special Education 
B.S. 1942, Rutgers, the State University; A.M. 1947, New York University; 
University 
Lloyd Spencer Bowling, Sr., Professorial Lecturer in Speech 
A.B. 1954, A.M. 1957, Ed.D. 1964, University of Maryland studies 
, e D "e a at e» 
Kenneth John Boylan, Jr., Tech. Sgt., USAF, Instructor in Aerospac ation 
i , inisth ity: 
Jerome Bracken, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business Admin. univers 
B.S. 1956, Carnegie Institute of Technology; M.E.A. 1959, The George Washing 
D.B.A. 1963, Harvard University 


Jniversity 


- Aum 
Ed.D. 1957 colum 


Charles Bradley, Professor of Business Economics 
B.S. in B.A. 1942, Millikin University; Ph.D. 1948, University of Illinois B ain 
i » DT 
Roscoe Brady, Jr., Professorial Lecturer on Biochemistry of the 
M.D. 1947, Harvard University 


Arthur Seymour Brecher, Assistant Professor of Biochemistry „s Angeles 
B.S. 1948, City College, New York; Ph.D. 1956, University of California at Le 


Gloria Godbey Brennan, Assistant Professor of Pathology cial 
A.B. 1949, M.D. 1952, The George Washington University pirector, ' p 
Marcella Brenner, Associate Professor of Education; ASSO - , The 
» i r 062, 
Program in Elementary Teacher Education wy: EdD ! 

n l niversity; 


B.S. in Ed )34 ms Hopkins Univer A.M. 1949, America 


University 
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| Alexander Breslow, Associate Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1948, M.S., M.D 1953, University of Chicago 


John Withrow Brewer, Professor of International Law 
A.B. 1926, A.M 1930, Ph.D. 1932, Princeton University 


Michael Brewer, Professor of Economics 
B.S, 1953, Yale University; M.S 1955, University of Michigan; Ph.D 1959, University of 


Harold Frederick Bright, Professor of Statistics; Vice President and Dean of Fac- 
ulties 
A.B 1937, Lake Forest College; M.S. 1944, University of Rochester; Ph.D. 1952, University of 
CXas 
Cli : ; i 
lifford John Brinkman, Assistant Professorial Lec turer in Business Adminis- 
tration 


A.B 1934, The George Washington University 


À, : i t 

D. Britt, 4 ssistant Professor of Chemistry 
] S 1957, West Texas State University; A.M. 1961, Ph.D. 1963 Washington University 
Ohn Caru 


A 


thers Broderick, Adjunct Professor of English 
1948. Southwestern at Memphis; A.M. 1949, Ph.D. 1953, L niversity of North Carolina 
erna 
nard Beryl Brodie, Professorial Lecturer in Pharmacology 
1931, McGill University, Canada; Ph.D. 1935, New York University 


lànz a 
na Paul Bronte, Instructor in French 
» 1960, Hendrix € ollege 


beth Broomhead, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 
^ 1930, Mount Holyoke € ollege; A.M. 1932, Columbía University 
David NEL. 
Sprin 
AB 1936 


Eliza 


ger Brown, Professor of Public Administration 
» University of Maine; Ph.D. 1955, Syracuse University 


Jack 
a larold Upton Brown, Special Lecturer in Physiology 
ame 6, Southwest Texas State College; Ph.D. 1948, Rutgers, the State University 
$ Gran. 
A Grady Brown, Associate Professor of Business Administration 


„i 
Versi n Govt, 1948, A.M in Ed. 1949, The George Washington University; Ed.D. 1961, Uni 
ty of Maryland 


Murra 
A a, Brown, Professor of Econometrics 
Ray 1^ State University of New York at Buffalo; Ph.D. 1956, Columbia University 


Mo s 
MD nd Nathan Brown, Assistant Clinical Professor of Anatomy 


Robert G 3, The George Washington University 
A.B. uy Brow n, Professor of Sociology 
$t e » University of Rhode Island; A.M. 1951, Ph.D. 1960, L niversity of North Carolina 
n . 
B Jeftry Brown, Associate Professor of English Literature 
Willia ' AM. 1954 Ph.D. 1959, Yale University; A.B 1952, Cambridge University, England 
AB.) alter Brownholtz, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
John i ' -e George Washington University; C.P.A. 1959, State of Maryland 
Bs 1929 nt Buchheit, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Zoology 
James ^aa! niversity; M.S. 1932, University of Illinois 
0 
b AB. in o ard Buckler, Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
e * 1944, A M. in Govt. 1950, The George Washington University 
Bip, B. 1960, Va struc tor in Russian 
Rabe e Wersity of Illinois; A.M 1962, Columbia University 
a clev 
lah. 1942 n Burkley, Instructor in French 
Mes Frank}; Arnegie Institute of Technology; A.M. 1962, Emory University 
lg B. 1951, AM Burks, Associate Professor of French 
thur Edward 1952, University of Cincinnati; Ph.D. 1957, Indiana University 
Tho” AM. I Burns, Professor of Economics; Dean of the Graduate Council 
urns » University of C alifornia; Ph.D. 1935, The George Washington University 
199, AM Assistant Professor of Soc iology 
1963, Stanford University 
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William Wesley Burr, Jr., Professorial Lecturer on Isotopes 
A.B. 1947, University of Nebraska; B.S. 1948, Ph.D 1950, University of Illinois; M D. 1960 


University of Texas 
Elizabeth Burtner, Professor of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation fo! 


Women 
A.B. 1927, Hood College; A.M. 1935, Columbia University 


Paul Calabrisi, Professor of Anatomy 
A.B. 1931, Catholic University of America; A.M. 1940, The George Washington 
Ph.D. (Cantab.) 1955, Cambridge University, England 


Willard Edmund Caldwell, Professor of Psychology 


A.B. 1940, A.M. 1941, University of Florida; Ph.D. 1946, Cornell University 
Elwood Wilbur Camp, Associate Professor of Hospital Administration 

A.B. 1934, M.S. in S.W. 1941, University of Nebraska; M.H.A. 1955, Baylor University 
Charlotte Catherine Campbell, Visiting Professor of Mycology 

B.S. 1951, The George Washington University 
Colin MacLennan Campbell, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business A 


istration erit 
A.B. 1944, Norwich University; LL.B, 1950, University of Virginia; € L.U. 1957, Am 


College of Life Underwriters 


Edward Alan Caress, Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
A.B. 1958, Dartmouth College; Ph.D. 1963, University of Rochester 

James Harrison Hewes Carrington, Assistant Professorial Lecture 
Administration 
B.S. 1948, U.S. Naval Academy; M.B.A. 1964, The George Washington University 


Gerald Vincent Carroll, Professor of Geology 
A.B. 1943, Lehigh University; Ph.D. 1952, Yale University 

Wesley Thomas Carroll, Professor of Education 
B.S. 1933, Iowa State University of Science and Technology; A.M. 1940, Ph.D. 195 
of Nebraska 


Joan Caryl, Studio Lecturer in Art (Design) 


Marie Mullaney Cassidy, Assistant Professor of Physiology 
B.S. (General) 1957, B.S. (Special) 1958, M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, Nationa 
Henry Marcellus Cathey, Associate Professorial Lecturer on F 
B.S. 1950, North Carolina State University; M.S. 1952, Ph.D. 1955, Cornell U 
Joan Patricia Caton, Instructor in English 
A.B. 1961, Marquette University; A.M. 1963, Northwestern University 
Solomon Herman Chafkin, Professorial Lecturer in Geography 
B.B.A. 1946, City College, New York; A.M. 1948, Harvard University 
James Robert Child, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Russian 
A.B. 1949, Princeton University; A.M. 1950, University of Pennsylvania 
John Bert Christensen, Associate Professor of Anatomy iaboma 
A.B. 1954, Brigham Young University; M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1958, University of Ok! 
Anthony Chi-Wu Chung, Special Lecturer in Radioisotopes 
B.S. 1949, M.S. 1950, Ph.D. 1958, Maryland University 
Lloyd Eugene Church, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Anson s. 195^ ph 
A.B. 1942, West Virginia University; D.D.S. 1944, University of Maryland; 
1959, The George Washington University 
Esat Ozcan Cirpili, Visiting Assistant Professor of Physiology | 
M.D. 1958, Specialist in Physiology, 1963, University of Istanbul | 


Universit 


dmit 


r in Busines 


2, univers 


and 
1 University of Irel 


"lant P. pysiolosy 
niversity 


Ira Hubert Cisin, Professor of Sociology 
B.S. 1939, New York University; A.M. 1951, Ph.D. 1957, American Universi 
Astere Evarist Claeyssens, Jr., Associate Professor of English ant 
A.B. 1948, University of Illinois; A.M. 1952, Columbia University Education 
Jeanette Gayle Clapp, Assistant Professor of Health, 
Recreation for Women 
B.S. 1959, East Carolina College; M.S. 1961, Ohio University 


Ph ysical 
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Car] William Clewlow, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
A.B. in Govt. 1949, A.M. in Govt. 1951, The George Washington University 


Danie! Raymond Cloutier, Associate Professor of Public Administration 

A.B 1949, Bates College; M.P.A. 1951, University of Michigan; Ph.D. 1961, University of 

Alabama 

ise George Clubb, Associate Professor of English 

AB 1952, A.M. 1956, The George Washington University; Ph.D. 1963, Columbia University 
William Graham Clubb, Professor of French 

AB 1947, University of Kansas; A.M. 1950, Ph.D. 1955, Princeton University 
James Harold Coberly, Professor of American Literature 

» 1933, A.M 1938, Ph.D. 1949, The George W ashington University 

Mary Ann Coffland, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages 

A.B, 1952, ¢ ollege of St. Catherine; A.M. 1957, Ph.D. 1965, University of Minnesota 

ictor Hugo Cohn, Jr., Associate Professor of Pharmacology 

Bs, 1952, Lehigh University; A.M. 1954, Harvard l niversity; Ph.D. 1961, The George Washing- 
C ton University 

harles William Cole, Professor of American Literature; Dean of the Summer 

essions 


AB. 1930, A.M 1931, Ph.D. 1939, The George Washington University 
" Ellen Coleman, Professor of Education; Director, Reading Center 


E 1947, Madison € ollege; A.M. in Ed. 1950, The George Washington University 

» 4 > i "Ta , 

"a Kephart Collier, Lecturer in Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
or Wome 

Bs en 


n PB, 1949, The George Washington University 


Teder; "An: , , 
as K Collier, Lecturer in Geology 
* 1958, Tufts University 


Jane 

et Cha "a 

A Chase ( ollins, Instructor in English 
U^ 1963, A.M, 1964, University of Missouri 


0 N s 
aad Cornelius Collins, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 


tow, 943, Boston College; LL.B. 1946, Catholic University of America; LL.M. 1953, George- 
is n /hiversity 


Bc John Condell, Jr., Associate Professorial Lec turer in Physics 
: 1949, M.S 1951, Ph.D. 1959, Catholic University of America 


e Frederick Conner, Assistant Professor of Business Administration 
29, U.S. Military Academy; M.B.A. 1938, Harvard University 


r "EA : 
as Barrie Cook, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
5, Hampden Sydney College; M.D. 1948, The George Washington University 


Howar L b : 
d Lee Coppenbarger, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 


nne . 
Dip Deing Cordero, Instructor in French 
Timo >Imetscher 1955, University of Mainz, Germany: A.M 1957, University of Florida 


h 
f Corkery, Studio Lecturer in Art (Painting) 


C 


Bs. andrews Cornish, Professorial Lecturer in Special Education 


Raymond , M. 1955, Ea. p. 1962, Columbia University 
Ms, sMheary Cottrell, Jr., Assistant Professor of Special Education 
, te U 


niversity of New York; M.S. 1959, Syracuse University 


AB, ker Coughlan, Professor of Accounting 

Ontario, Janad omm 1949, University of Alberta, Canada; A.M. 1951, University of Western 
R * CPA, 1958 H ^. 1955, LaSalle Extension University; Ph.D. 1955, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
Uth Q » State of Maryland 


ll C ; s 
M, 1936, S COX, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Speech 
Milto Acuse University; A.M. 1962, The George Washington University 
Ta 
Ab, 1937, Ap Professor o 


- f English Literature 


38, Columbia University; A.M. 1941, Ph.D 1942, Harvard University 
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William Henry Crocker, Associate Professor ial Lecturer in Anthropology 

A.B. 1950, Yale University; A.M. 1953, Stanford University; Ph.D. 1962, University of Wiscol 
Harold Daniel Crowley, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 

A.B. 1950, A.M. 1954, Catholic University of America 
Beverly Anderson Crump, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 

B.S. 1948, St. Cloud State College; Ed.M. 1950, University of Minnesota 


Mary Elizabeth Brackett Cunningham, Lecturer in English 
A.B. 1957, Bryn Mawr College; A.M. 1960, University of Michigan 


John Thomas Dailey, Research Professor of Education on 
ph.D. 195^ 


B.S. 1936, Southwest Texas State College; M.S. 1939, North Texas State University; 
University of Texas 


x init 
James Edward Daly, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Admin 


tration 
Ed.B. 1957, Rhode Island College 


Marjorie Catlin Daly, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
A.B. 1938, University of Wichita; M.Mus.Ed. 1947, Northwestern University 


Dwight David Darland, Professorial Lecturer in Education 1947, 
B.S. 1939, Nebraska State Teachers College; A.M. 1942, University of Wyoming; Ed.D 
Columbia University 

Audrey Kennon Davis, Professorial Lecturer in Physiology 
B.S. 1947, Memphis State University; Ph.D. 1951, University of Tennessee 

Richard LaVern Davis, Clinical Instructor in Pathology 
A.B. 1953, B.S., M.D. 1956, University of Minnesota 

Clarke Davison, Professor of Pharmacology b 
B.S. 1948, M.S. 1949, The George Washington University; Ph.D. 1954, Harvard Univers! 

Roderic Hollett Davison, Professor of European Histor) 

A.B. 1937, Princeton University; A.M. 1938, Ph.D. 1942, Harvard University " 
: Rec" 

Vincent James DeAngelis, Professor of Health, Physical Education, and 
for Men 
B.S. in P.E. 1939, A.M. in Ed. 1948, The George Washington University tion 


crea 
Janet Marie Dearcopp, Instructor in Health, Physical Education, and Re 


for Women 
B.S. in Ed. 1964, Maryville College 


Ronald Arthur Dearden, Assistant Professor of Health, Physica 


Recreation for Men 
B.S. in P.E. 1959, A.M. in Ed. 1960, The George Washington University 


l Education, , 


Clyde George Dease, Instructor in Physics 


B.S. 1961, Purdue University; M.S. 1962, University of Michigan j physic 
n salt, < 
Evelyn Lohoefer DeBoeck, Associate Professorial Lecturer i" Heal 
Education, and Recreation for Women 
B.S. 1942, Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina tion 
4 inistrá: 
Harold Charles Demoody, Associate Professor of Business Adminis 
A.B. 1956, University of Connecticut; M.B.A. 1960, Air Force Institute of Techn 
ism 
Frank Landt Dennis, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
A.B. 1929, University of Oklahoma; LL.B. 1935, Harvard University 
Linda Grant DePauw, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in History 
A.B. 1961, Swarthmore College; Ph.D. 1964, Johns Hopkins U niversity 
Alton Harold Desmond, Professor of Zoology 
B.S. 1949, Hartwick College; M.S. 1951, Ph.D. 1954, Brown University 
washing 


Harry Grubb Detwiler, Professor of Education 
B.S. 1936, West Chester State College; A.M. in Ed. 1952, Ed.D 
University 


1961, The George 


Jessie Calver Dickens, Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
A.B. 1939, The George Washington University 
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Michael Morgan Dietch, Jr., Lecturer in Business Administration 
M.B.A 1962, Harvard University 


Jo 
seph Amedeo Di Paolo, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy 


A.B 


Western University 


Oscar r ; 
‘car Charles Disler, 
1945, A.M 


in Govt 


1948, Wesleyan University; 


M.S 


1949 


Western 


Reserve 


University; 


Ph.D. 1 


Associate Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 


in Govt, 1958 


The George Washington University 
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951 


James 7 
mes ( arlton Dockeray, Professor of Finance; Dean of the School of Govern- 
me , 
"ent and Business Administration; Director of Programs, Industrial College 
of the Armed Forces 


A.B 


1929, Ohio Wesleyan University: 


A.M 


1931, Ph.D 


1936, Ohio State University 


Omac . s 
amas Joseph Dodd, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Historv 


S. in Fs, 1957, 


J 
"he Frank Doub 
lion 


Georgetown University; 


Andre. . be 
drea Doman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psyc hology 
D. 1940, Pazmany University, Hungary; Ph.D 


A.M 


1961 


1961, 


B.S i 
. 1954. University of Maryland; A.M. 1955, The George Washington University 


Nald Sterl; - 
ld Sterling Douglas, Associate Professor of Zoology 


. 1957, 


"bara Joan D 


. 196 
Willia 


192 


John T 
AB. 

Cha; 
AR. 


* 


Ax rand 


7, Ph.D. 1933, Y 


ale University 


tles Ga 


Oberlin College; Ph.D. 1963, Duke University 


ani - i 
B el Maccabaeus Dribin, Profess 
™ 1933, M.S. 1934, Ph.D, 1936, 


8, Oberlin € ollege; A.M. 1950, Ph.D. 1953, Yale University 


1958, 


3, A.M. 1945, 


Egbert 


19. , 
Jack Edw, Niversity of C 


Eisen, Ass 
?*, Antioch College 


alifornia 


Ty Eagen, Lecturer in Art 
The George Washington University 


on Eastin, Professor of Business Administration 
The George Washington University; Ph.D 


» Studio Lecturer in Art (Serigraphy) 


unham, Instructor in English Composition 
» The George Washington University; A.M. 1963, Mills College 


Ax Rankin Duryee, Research Professor « 


1953, 


orial Lecturer in Mathematics 
University of Chicago 


oh : 
mas Dutro, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geology 


American 


ciate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 


Ric 


Robert 


ise 


958. + 
ar 8, The Geor 
Bs 1 
LES 


Niversity 


; Re Washington 1 
„Michael Elkin, 
ie Univer 
Ittingto 
n Elle 
BS. 1s. ingtor Eller, 


Cachers ( 


fessor of Physic 


Lecturer in 


Sity 


A.M 


ollege 


5 


niversity 


1948, Harvard University 


Mathematics 


Ed.D 


f Political 


1963 


Si 


Associate Professor of Education 
d. 1953, 


The 


enha Staff < ican S. nw 
art, Staff Sgt., USAF, Instructor in Aerospace Studies 

oan stein, Pro 

: 1942, Ph.D 


en E; 
V Bs 1969, nr. ae 


The George Washington University 


Catholic University of Louvain, Belgium 


leday, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business Administra- 


f Experimental Pathology 


University 
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Artemis Emmanuel, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Sociology 
A.B. 1947, American University, Cairo, Egypt; A.M. 1956, Columbia University 
Norma Joyce Engberg, Instructor in English Composition 


A.B. 1961, The George Washington University; A.M. 1963, University of Florida 


William Francis Enos, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
University of New York, Downstate 


Jl 
A.B. 1942, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1945, State Medic 


Center 

Charles Joseph Epstein, Professorial Lecturer on Inherited Metabolic Diseases 
A.B. 1955, M.D. 1959, Harvard University 

*Richard Ferdinand Ericson, Professor of Business Administration 
A.B. 1943, M.B.A. 1948, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1952, Indiana University 


Charles Eskew, Lecturer in Accounting 
B.B.A. 1961, The George Washington University 


Garret Jay Etgen, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics "m 
B.S. 1959, College of William and Mary; M.S. 1961, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D. ! 
University of North Carolina 

Grace Elizabeth Orvis Evans, Professorial Lecturer in Art 
A.B. 1943, A.M. 1946, University of Minnesota 

Howard Tasker Evans, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1942, Ph.D. 1948, Massachussetts Institute of Technology 

Mohammad Fatemi, Instructor in Physics 
B.S. 1962, M.S. 1965, The George Washington University 


Zelda Diamond Fichandler, Professorial Lecturer in Drama 
A.B. 1945, Cornell University; A.M. 1950, The George Washington University 


Nicolae Filipescu, Associate Professor of Chemistry ph.D 196^ 
Ph.D. 1957, University of Industrial Chemistry, Polytechnical Institute, Rumania, i 
The George Washington University 
Milenko Filipovitch-Nikatch, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Russia" 
M.S. 1930, Federal Polytechnical Institute, Switzerland 
t John Lincoln Finan, Professor of Psychology M 
A.B. 1933, Harvard University; A.M. 1934, Duke University; Ph.D. 1937, Yale Univers"? 
Beverly Hung Fincher, Assistant Professor of Chinese h.D. 1965, Indis? 


A.B. 1956, National Taiwan University; A.M. 1958, University of Michigan; P 
University 

Lester Walter Fix, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
M.D. 1943, State University of New York at Buffalo 


Roland Fleischer, Associate Professor of Art iniversitY 
A.B. 1952, Western Maryland College; A.M. 1954, Ph.D. 1964, Johns Hopkins Uni 


Sidney Forrest, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Clarinet) 
A.B. 1939, University of Miami; A.M. 1941, Columbia University Administratio" 


Richard Foster, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Health Care 
A.B. 1950, Ohio Wesleyan University; M.H.A. 1955, University of Minnesota 


dose tion 
Maurice Hamilton Fouracre, Professorial Lecturer in Special Educa 
A.B. 1935, A.M. 1940, Ph.D. 1942, University of Michigan " 
John Andrew Frey, Associate Professor of Romance Language iversity of m 
A.B. 1951, A.M. 1952, University of Cincinnati; Ph.D. 1957, Catholic Uni 
Helmuth Fuchs, Visiting Associate Professor of Anthropology 
D.Phil. 1956, University of Vienna, Austria 
James Louis Gabriel, Lecturer in English E 
A.B. 1958, Catholic University of America; A.M. 1963, The George Washing nics; 
` > . . "^ or aid 
Charles Edward Galbreath, Professor of International D Center 
: - í : , alles 
Programs for the War Colleges; Director, National War Ci 


War College Program at the Pentagon 
A.B. 1931, Colgate University; A.M. 1932, Ph.D. 1941, € ornell University 


n University 


* On sabbatical leave spring semester 1966-67 
On leave of absence 1966-67 
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Michael Graham Gallagher, Assistant Professor of Accounting 
~ in Govt. 1960, LL.B. 1964, The George Washington University; C.P.A 1964, State of 
iIrginia 


Patrick Francis Gallagher, Associate Professor of A nthropology 
M; B. 1957, University of Pittsburgh; Ph.D. 1964, Yale University 
lichele Florence Gandolfo, Lecturer in French 
R *ccalaureat 1961, Cours Fenelon 
Obert Norton Ganz, Jr., Associate Professor of American Literature 
B. 1945, A.M. 1951, Ph.D 1959, Harvard University 


aymond Leonard Garthoff, Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs, In- 


‘tute for Sino-Soviet Studies 


1948, Princeton University; A.M 
p Irving Gates, Instructor in Art 
A. 1958, M.F A. 1960, University of Illinois 
David Gates, Assistant Professorial Le« turer in Education 
| 1951, Hiram College; A.M. 1956, Columbia University 
Aladino c. ; 
dino Gavazzi, 
1953, M.S 


1949, Ph.D. 1951, Yale University 


ames 
A.B 


Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Health Care Administration 
1955, Columbia University 


ul Gert a - 
A Dekker, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Ec onomics 
Lynd 'n Govt, 1948, A.M in Govt. 1949, The George Washington 1 niversity 
‘Sry Harpster George, Associate Professor of Health, 
Recreation for Women 
Fret, P-E. 1948, A.M. in Ed. 1952, 
"ederick H; ; * 
BS. 196 arrell Gibbs, Professor of Hospital Administration 


9f y Iniversity of Tennessee; M.S. 1958, University of Maryland; M.H.A 
"nnesota 


Physical Education, 


A.P.C. 1961, The George Washington University 
1959, University 


Leon 


Gintz; 
Bs jntzig, Professor of Hospital Administration 
` %7, Boston U 


Tancis J niversity; M.S. 1954, Northwestern L niversity; Ph.D. 1958, University of Iowa 
se T Hp 
AB. 190 Ph Girard, Assistant Professorial Lec turer in Business Administration 
Jea P M.B.A 1961, The George W ashington University 
Aarie Gk d li à 
AB, 195 4 adding, Lecturer in English 
Gerald J h The George W ashington University 
0 31. . 
AB. į - Glassman. Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
Irving Is e 1950, M.B.A. 1966, The George Washington University 
Sa d P» A 
AB, 1953, 4 Glick, Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
lra Davig ie Hopkins University; Ph.D 1961, University of Maryland 
BS. 195, Odwin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
C D 1955, University of North Carolina 


S. Ms Goode, Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 


Barry u - Purdue University 
Bs, mi Gordon, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
Bernar -ew York University; M.B.A. 1957, University of Pennsylvania 


or 2T É : 
AB. 195 don, } ‘siting Research Professor of Political Science 
3 j j 


Fr, 
Tancig yr 1955, New York University; Ph.D. 1959, University of Chicago 
0 ; ` , 
» 85. 195 Gordon, Special Lecturer on V irology 
Charlee 2? Illinois w v 
esleyan University; Ph.D. 1936, M.D 1937, University of Chicago 


An ayo G Penaas 
B. 199; yo Goss, } ‘siting Professor of A natomy 


» Yale University 


AB icc lieb, Asson; i 

W b, 195. hen late Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
1 College; A.M 1953, Johns Hopkins University 

f American History 


' A.M, 192. ' 
28, University of Illinois; Ph.D. 1933, 


University of Chicago 


Gree 
re Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
* 1962, Ph.D 1965 


» University of Cincinnati 
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Samuel Greenhouse, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.S. 1938, City College, New York; A.M. 1954, Ph.D. 1959, The George Washington Univers 


John Robert Greenya, Instructor in English Composition 
A.B. 1960, Marquette University he 
Angus Maclvor Griffin, Professor of Microbiology; Associate Dean of ! 
School of Medicine 
Ph.B. 1931, A.M. 1933, Ph.D. 1938, Brown University 
Fuller Orville Griffith, Instructor in Art (Graphics) 
B.S. 1952, University of Wisconsin 
William Byron Griffith, Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
A.B. 1958, University of Notre Dame; A.M. 1962, Ph.D. 1963, Yale University Edi 
| John Robert Grinnell, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Health, Physical 
cation, and Recreation for Men 
B.S. in P.E. 1950, A.M. in Ed. 1951, LL.B. 1961, The George Washington University 


Phillip Donald Grub, Assistant Professor of Business Administration 
A.B., A.B. in Ed. 1953, Eastern Washington State College; M.B.A. 1960, D.B A. 
George Washington University 


1964, ™ 


Francis Stanley Grubar, Associate Professor of Art 
A.B. 1948, A.M. 1949, University of Maryland; A.M. 1952, Johns Hopkins University 
Grace Hughes Guin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1938, Birmingham-Southern College; M.D. 1943, Vanderbilt University 


, d 
>. i af > unt : w Dalitiral Crience Air Force ^ 
Paul Guinn, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Political Science, ¢ 


vanced Management Program 
A.B. 1950, Swarthmore College; A.M. 1951, Ph.D. 1962, Harvard University 

Andrew Gyorgy, Professor of International Affairs i cantor 
A.B. 1937, J.D. 1938, University of Budapest, Hungary; A.M. 1939, University © 
Ph.D. 1943, University of California at Los Angeles 

Sheldon Edward Haber, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Economic 
A.B. 1954, City College, New York; Ph.D. 1958, Johns Hopkins University 

Robert Arthur Hadley, Assistant Professor of History [ 
A.B. 1959, Bowdoin College; A.M. 1960, Ph.D. 1964, University of Pennsylvania 

` " *4? Ales iat? 

Fred Latimer Hadsel, Professorial Lecturer in Political Science wih cnica® 
A.B. 1937, Miami University; A.M. 1938, Clark University; Ph.D. 1942, Univer 
TIE r i 1; Dihati »y 

William Archer Hagins, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Physiology. 
A.B. 1946, A.M. 1948, M.D. 1952, Stanford University; Ph.D. (Cantab.) 1958, 
versity, England 

Fred Ernst Hahn, Professorial Lecturer in Pharmacology 
Ph.D. 1948, University of Kiel, Germany 

Gerald Hahn, Assistant Research Professor of Pharmacology E 
A.B. 1961, Bellarmine College, Kentucky; Ph.D. 1966, University of Louisville 4 i il of Edu 

s ' 4 s » Scne 

Francis Newell Hamblin, Professor of Education; Dean of the 


cation 
A.B. 1939, Amherst College; Ed.M. 1946, Ed.D. 1954, Harvard 1 niversity 


jn" 
ridge v 


Lilien Filipovitch Hamilton, Instructor in Art 


i A.B. 1962, A.M. 1965, The George Washington University 
Gloria Mae Hammack, Assistant Professor of Biology 
B.S. 1958, M.S. 1960, Ph.D. 1965, The George Washington 1 niversity ‘ 


9 

be y | 

Lois Reel Hammer, Assistant Professor of Psychology ( Minnesota; et 
o 


A.B. 1957, Bowling Green State University; A.M. 1959, University gat 
Harvard Universi and 


f Health, Physical Education, 


Raymond George Hanken, Professor 
ation for Men 


ty 
B.S. in P.I 8, A.M. in Ed. 1952, The George Washington Univers 


Ira Bowers Hansen, Professor of Zoology 
B.S )28. AM 9029. Wesle 1 University; Ph.D. 1932 


University of Chicago 
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Louis Hansen, Associate Clinical Pro 


fessor of Pathology 
B.S., D.D.S. 1941, 


University of Southern California; M.S. 1955, Georgetown University 


*ruo Hara, Studio Lecturer in Art (Ceramics) 
J A.B. 1950, A.M. 1952, Tokyo Kyoiku University, Japan 
ohn Hardt, Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
El ^. 1948, University of Washington; A.M., Ph.D. 1955, Columbia l niversi 
‘Ibert Earnest Harrison, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Oboe) 
J h us.B, 1942, Mus M. 1946, Eastman School of Music 
0 Am i 
n May Harrison, Assistant Professor of Physics 
s. 1929, M.S 1937, Bucknell University 
0 2 à — . 
bert Frank Hartley, Assistant Professor of Business Administration 
Q A. 1949, Drake University; M.B.A. 1962, L niversity of Minnesota 
tent 


in LeRoy Hartwig, Associate Research Professor of Physiology 


" 1951, St. John's University, Minnesota; Ph.D. 1955, University of Notre Dame 
IChe ^ asl: : 

ard Catlin Haskett, Professor of American History 

"8. 1940, A.M, 1941, Indiana University; A.M. 1948, Ph.D. 1952, Princeton I niversity 


hon Bowman Helwi 

*- 1930, M.D. 1932 
Ward She 
A.B, 1953 


George Fr 
A.B 


g, Clinical Professor of Pathology (Dermatology) 


, Indiana University 


lton Henderson, Lecturer in 
» M.D. 1956, Stanford University 


ancis 


Physiology 


h 
A les Joseph Herber 


B, 1955 » Associate Professor of European History 


bert H » Dickinson € ollege; A.M. 1957, Ph.D. 1965, University of California 
Bs, 1953, na? Professorial Lecturer in Speech 

ulia Eli Pa. 1954, Syracuse University; Ph.D. 1964, Northwestern University 

izabe 

Aa, pcabeth 

Frank y." | 

Bs 1sSBinboth 

lli. ^» MLS. 19 
hilip 
A.B, 

P 

eter Proa 

A.B, 


J 


am, Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 


Henry Highfill, Jr., P 
* Wake Forest College; 


l Hill 


rofessor of English Literature 
A.M. 1948, Ph.D. 1950, University of North Carolina 


rofessor of History 
Diversity; A.M. 1954, Boston University; Ph.D 


, Assoc late P 


8, Associate Professor of Speech 


n n 
iversity of Nebraska; A.M 1957, University of Maryland; Ph.D. 1963, 


B. 1946 
irsc 


M ciate Professor of International A ffairs 
^ 1948, Ph.D, 1951, Harvard University 
h, Assistant P 


‘ : rofessorial Lecturer in Economics 
tlin College: A 


1960, Duke University 


rofessor of Physics 


sistant Clinical P 


rofessor of Pathology 
Vienna, Austria 


Sa , 
batica leave 1966 6 


Henigan, Jr., Professor of Speech; Director of Forensic 


407 


ty 


S 


Dag : 1936, Nebraska State Teachers College; Ph.M. 1940, University of Wisconsin 
m — p: à 
od Renate Kirshner Henney, Assistant Professor of Mathematics 

Ph.D 1 1951, Helene Lange Gymnasium, Germany; B.S. 1954, M.S. 1956, University of Miami; 
Davig R 964, University of Maryland 

Bs. a Pert Henriquez, Capt., USAF, Assistant Professor of A erospace Studies 
© “A. 1955, University of Florida 


34, University of Illinois; C.P.A. 1942, State of Indiana; C.P.A. 1943, State of 


1966, The George Washington 


Ohio State 


ge Washington University; Ph.D 1958, University of Virginia 


408 UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 


Dorothy Dotton Hoelzer, Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
A.B. 1942, Barnard College 
John Bernard Holden, Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.S. 1932, Ohio University; A.M. 1936, Ph.D. 1955, Ohio State University 


Marv Alida Holman, Associate Research Professor of Economics 
A.B. 1955, A.M. 1957, Ph.D. 1963, The George Washington University 


Ben Edward Holt, Lecturer in English 
A.B. 1948, Howard University; A.M. 1950, New York University 


Jordan Loyal Holtzman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Physiology 
A.B. 1952, M.S. 1955, M.D. 1959, Ph.D. 1964, University of Chicago 


*Robert Honeygosky, Assistant Professor of Speech 
A.B. 1959, University of Pittsburgh; A.M. 1961, University of Southern California Col 
Waring Carrington Hopkins, Professor of International Affairs, Naval War 
lege Center, Newport, Rhode Island 
A.B. 1945, Duke University; Ph.D. 1949, University of Paris, France 
Richard Joseph Hornfeck, Instructor in Health, Physical Education, and R 


ation for Men 
B.S. in P.E. 1963, The George Washington University 


ect 


Gloria Lyon Horrworth, Assistant Professor of Education -—— 
A.B. 1952, Los Angeles State College of Applied Arts and Sciences; A.M. 1961, San 
Valley State College 

Nicholas Hotton, Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1947, Ph.D. 1950, University of Chicago 


Charles Edwin Houston, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
A.B. 1931, Drury College; A.M. 1932, Clark University; D.C.S. 1941, New York Univers” 


John Stewart Howe, Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 

A.B. 1928, University of South Dakota; M.D. 1932, Johns Hopkins University I situl? 
" r Bo a á e ns 
Tso-Liang Hsiao, Visiting Research Professor of International Affairs, 

for Sino-Soviet Studies 

Ph.D. 1948, University of Berlin, Germany 
Ching-Yao Hsieh, Associate Professor of Economics 

A.B. 1939, St. John’s University, China; A.M. 1958, Ph.D. 1964, 


University 


Rudolph Hugh, Associate Professor of Microbiology 


B.S. 1948, Michigan State University; Ph.D. 1954, Loyola University, Illinois 


"T 
ashing" 
The George Wash 


*Thelma Hunt, Professor of Psychology 


A.B. 1924, A.M. 1925, Ph.D. 1927, M.D. 1935, The George Washington University 


Steven John Hunter, Assistant Professor of Economics 
A.B. 1958, Drew University, Ph.D. 1963, University of Virginia 


Patrick Ross Huntley, Associate Professor of Business Economics se North C 
A.B. 1951, Washburn University of Topeka; A.M. 1956, Ph.D. 1961, University € 


Gérard Paul Huvé, Assistant Professor of French 
A.B. 1963, American University 


oli? 


of tion 
" A ^ KR inistr@ 
George Idelson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business Adm 


B.S. 1947, New York University 


L mer a ics 
George Robert Iden, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Econom 


A.B. 1961, Ohio Wesleyan University; A.M. 1963, Harvard University 


A.B. 1960, Cornell University iy 


Rufus Philip Isaacs, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 


1939, Ph.D 1942, Columbia 


B.S. 1936, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; A.M 


Harold Isen, Studio Lecturer in Art (Drawing) 


* On sabbatical leave fall semester 1966-67 


C. Terrence Ireland, Assistant Professor of Statistics | 
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Marg 


aret Ives, Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
A.B 1924, Vassar College; A.M. 1929, Ph.D. 1938, University of Michigan 
Davi [ Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education y 
wamoto, Assistant j pees A anc 
AB 1947, Walla Walla € ollege; A.M. 1948, Columbia Union College; A.) ir < 2, 
1963, The George Washington University 
Leon Jacobs, Special Lecturer on Medical Parasitology 
A.B. 1935 Brooklyn College; A.M. 1938, Ph.D 1947, The George Washington University 


Richard Franklin Jacobsen, Assistant Professor of Health Care Zn" 
1961, San Francisco State College; M.S. in P.H 1965, University of California at € 


iam James Jaffurs, Assistant Clinic al Professor of Pathology calices 
1948, Pennsylvania State University; M.D. 1952, Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia 
®nald Richard Janis, Instructor in English Composition 
. * 1955, A.M. 1962, Brown University 
rank Skiff Jannotta, Assistant Professor of Pathology 
1951, Williams € ollege; M.D. 1955, University of Pennsylvania 

"Ibert Jehle 

t. Ing. 1933, 


* Lee Jessup, Professor of Business Administration 
S. 


in B.A. 1936, University of Alabama; M.B.A. 1941, Harvard University; LL.D. 1964. Uni 
ersit y of Chungang, Korea 


"Và M ayne 


» Professor of Physics 
Institute of Technology, Berlin 


Johnson, Assoc iate Professor of Psychology 
E ^". 1949, A.M. 1951, Ph.D. 1957, The George Washington University 
i my 
Crett Herschel Johnson, Professor of Statistics a 5 
U" 1926, DePauw University; A.M. 1929, Lehigh University; Ph.D. 1942, University of Michigan 
Owa i n 
ane Odin Johnson, Professorial Lecturer in Education 
^ 1 


934, Wisconsin State College, Eau Claire; A.M. in Ed. 1948, Ed.D. 1950 The George 
8 Shington University 

nt C: í à 

ns Clifton Johnson, Special Lecturer in Pathology 

h > 1931, M.D 1935, University of Chicago 

Omas N; 

ass Nick Johnson, Associate Professor of Anatomy i ( 
M 1 , St. Ambrose College M.S. 1949, Michigan State University; Ph.D. 1953, University o 
.Chigan - i 

illiam 


AB Reid Johnson, Associate Professor of History 
e, 1991, Oberlin College; A.M. 1955, Ph.D. 1961, L niversity of Washington 


Bs Obert Jondorf, Assistant Research Professor of Pharmacology 
1950 University of Wales; Ph.D. 1956, l niversity of London, England 


Jones, Assistant Professor of Business Administration in The 
Washington University Program, Air Command and Staff College 
Force Base, Alabama 

» Harvard University 


Obert c; 
A.B le Jones, Professor of Religion 


`R l » Saylor University; B.D 1950, A.M. 1957, Ph.D. 1959, Yale UL niversity 
Obert g ; . 1950, 


A.B, pr th Jordan, A ssociate Professor of International Affairs 
MESE Jniversity of California; M.S 1955, University of Utah; A.M. 1957, Ph.D 1960, 
0} 


niversity; D Phil. (Oxon.) 1960, Oxford University, England 


AB, | Onrad Kahn, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
19: 946, U , 
5 Pe! hiver 


» Pen sity of Pennsylvania; A.M 1953, The George Washington University; Ph.D 
Hang Elm “Sylvania State University 
b Php "e Kaiser, Assistant Professor of Anatom) 
"ler ' a versity of Tuebin jen, West Germany 
às g 


tion an alman, Associate Pri fessorial Lecturer in Engineering Administra- 


AB. 1961 Mathematics 
WI » City College, New York: M.S 
leaye of 


MBA 
R 947 


1963, Ph.D. 1964, Purdue University 
absence 1966-67 
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Jacobus Martinus Kaper, Associate Research Professor of Botany 
Candidaats 1951, Doctoraal 1954, Ph.D. 1957, University of Leiden, Netherlands 


Norman Kaplan, Visiting Professor of Sociology 
A.B. 1947, Brooklyn College; Ph.D. 1955, Columbia University 


Sylvan Julian Kaplan, Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
A.B. 1940, A.M. 1946, University of Texas; Ph.D. 1950, Stanford University 


Kenneth Casper Kates, Professorial Lecturer in Zoology 
A.B. 1932, Bard College; A.M. 1934, Ph.D. 1937, Duke University 


Irving Katz, Assistant Professor of Mathematics 


B.S. 1956, Brooklyn College; A.M. 1958, Ohio State University; Ph.D. 1964, University of Mary 


Erle Galen Kauffman, Adjunct Professor of Geology 
B.S. 1955, M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1961, University of Michigan 


Robert Kaye, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration x. 
A.B. in Govt. 1948, A.M. in Govt. 1950, D.B.A. 1961, The George Washington University 


Elmer Louis Kayser, Professor of European History; University Historian pi 
[ lum 


3 o 

A.B. 1917, A.M. 1918, LL.D. 1948, The George Washington University; Ph.D 1932, © 
University 

Homer Hadley Kempfer, Professorial Lecturer in Education , pa D. 1995 
B.S. 1933, Central Missouri State College; A.M. 1935, University of Missouri; Ee. 
Columbia University 

James Whitefield Kendrick, Professor of Economics -—" V 
A.B. 1937, A.M. 1939, University of North Carolina; Ph.D. 1955, The George Washi 
versity 

Robert Wayne Kenny, Associate Professor of History Universi 4 
B.J. 1953, University of Texas; A.M. 1957, University of Minnesota; Ph.D. 1963, 
Chicago 

*Hewitt Kenyon, Associate Professor of Mathematics 


B.S. 1942, Ph.D. 1954, University of California 


Jackson Kelley Kern, Instructor in Statistics 
A.B. 1938, Fairmont State College; M.B.A. 1954, Columbia University 


William Key, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Russian 
A.B. 1948, University of Missouri; A.M. 1957, Ph.D. 1965, University of P 


Norayr Krikor Khatcheressian, Assistant Professor of Physics ity of virgin? 
A.B. 1960, A.M. 1963, The George Washington University; Ph.D. 1966, Univers! 


ennsylvania 


Jerry Stuart Kidd, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Psychology University 
B.S. 1950, Illinois Wesleyan University; A.M. 1954, Ph.D. 1956, Northwestern 


Porter Martin Kier, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
Ph.D. (Cantab.) 1954, Cambridge University, England 


; . ; oie f 
Kwang Suh Kim, Associate Research Professor of Pharmacology of Iino 
M.D. 1947, Seoul National University, Korea; M.S, 1949, Ph.D. 1952, Univers! 


James Cecil King, Professor of German 


A.B. 1949, A.M. 1950, Ph.D. 1954, The George Washington University j psycho?" 
z à; X cducationa 
Virginia Randolph Kirkbride, Associate Professor of Education ill 
Dean of Women washington usi" 
A.B. 1941, A.M. 1942, University of Nebraska; Ed.D, 1959, The George 
Arthur David Kirsch, Associate Professor of Statistics Purdue University 
A.B. 1955, The George Washington University; M.S. 1956, Ph D. 1957, Fu jð 
f 
Donald Chenoweth Kline, Professor of Art University of A 


B.Arch. 1927, The George Washington University; M.F.A 1951, Catholic 


, i -ology 
Philip Klubes, Assistant Research Professor of Pharmacol al Minnesota 
B.S. 1956, Queens College, New York; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, University 


* On leave of absence 1966-6 
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George Martin Koehl, Professor of Physic s; Associate Dean of Columbian Col- 
*8e of Arts and Sciences 


:B. 1931, University of North € arolina; A.M. 1933, The George Washington University 


homas Wayne Koontz, Instructor in English 
Sere 1961, Miami University 
eldon Bernard Kopp, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
tia 1949, New York University; A.M. 1957, Ph.D 1960, New School for Social Research 
Ida Horner Kosh, Professorial Lecturer in Speech 
1933, Adelphi University; A.M. 1934 Columbia University 
om K x 
: Kouzes, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
E in Govt. 1949, A.M. in Govt 1952, The George Washington t niversity 
rank Win; . 
= William Kovacs, Assistant Professorial Lec turer in Education 
$w, RPE. 1956, A M. in Ed. 1961, The George Washington University 
Olf pz , r ale " 
p igang Herbert Kraus, Professor of Political Sciene c 
los ur, 1929, University of Frankfurt, Germany; S.J.D. 1931, Harvard 1 niversit y 
se . Pe 
eph Leo Krieger, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
uth A 1936, M.B.A 1939, City College, New York: Ph D. 1956, American University 
p Marilyn Krulfeld, Assistant Professor of A nthropology 
Ri h S, Brandeis University 
Char, , 
Bs d John Kubalak, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
Car] d l, State University of New York at Buffalo; A.M. 1953, Columbia University 
a Kuether, Professorial Lecturer on General Biochemistry 


Miami University; M.S 1940, Wayne State University; Ph.D. 1943, The George 
University 


"omo 
Bs it Kullback, Professor of Statistics 
» City College, New York; A.M. 1929, Columbia Un versity; Ph.D. 1934, The George 


AB 
‘*hington 


< 


a “Shington University 
an i 
A Kulski Professor of Urban Planning 
* 1953, Yale University 
Orton 


s pperman, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
» City College, New York; A.M. 1950, Ph.D. 1957, The George Washington University 


A.B, ia NUrpiewski, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
M.S 1950, A.M. 1951 Syracuse University; Ph.D. 1958, University of Oklahoma 


193 


ederi 
e Ey 
Bs. c harles Kurtz, Associate Professor of Accounting 
195), rmm 1948, University of Virginia; M.B.A. 1949, University of Pennsylvania; C.P.A 
Geo, ate of Maryland 
Be Maga; 
A.B, s dison I ady, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
Richard I |» AM 1963, T he George Washington University 
BFA, -Afean, Studio Lecturer in Art (Ceramics) 
Peter Wi : I^ Ed, 1954, Temple University 
M ilhelm I t ` . n . 
D, 1955 ,, -Ampert, Clinical Instructor in Pathology 
Harry Hill Diversity of Frankfurt, Germany 
: 1 
j Bs, 1944 Landon, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physics 
Ohn arl >. 1948, Case Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1950, Yale L niversity 
Ang > " 
A 19 Nee” Professorial Lecturer in Education 
l "sity; “+ Dakota State Teachers College, Valley City; A.M. 1949 Northwestern Uni 
*toy *d. 1949, Ed.D 1951, The George Washington University 


Y, Professorial Lecturer in Physiology 


» Uni 
LL’ 195, $4 of California; A M. 1939, Stanford L niversity; Ph.D. 1942, Yale Univer 
“anna .  mingham School of Law, England 


A Se Larahan I 
B, 1959 Larabee, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 


» Ros: 
WD ary College: M S. 1961, Indiana University 


Abba», 
tical | 
tave Spring semester 1966-67 
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Blaine Gledhill Larson-Crowther, Lecturer in Art 
A.B. 1963, A.M. 1965, American University 


Thomas Larson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs, 
tute for Sino-Soviet Studies 
A.B. 1937, University of Nebraska; A.M. 1938, University of Chicago 


John Francis Latimer, Professor of Classical Languages and Literatures 
A.B. 1922, Litt.D. 1964, Mississippi College; A.M. 1926, University of Chicago; Ph. D. 
University 

Jeuel LaTorre, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
A.B. 1959, Coker College; A.M. 1964, University of Tennessee 


Thelma Lavine, Elton Professor of Philosophy 
A.B. 1936, A.M. 1937, Ph.D. 1939, Radcliffe College 


Esther Christian Lawton, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in French 
A.B. 1932, University of Rochester; A.M. 1942, The George Washington University 


Inst 


1929, yak 


Pietro Lazzari, Studio Lecturer in Art (Painting) 


Berton Joe Leach, Associate Professor of Zoology j 
A.B. 1957, Washington University; A.M. 1960, Ph.D. 1963, University of Missouri ! pub 
; : o» , n 
Hugh Linus LeBlanc, Professor of Political Science; Director, Programs i 
lic Affairs (including Economic Policy) 
A.B. 1948, Louisiana State University; A.M. 1950, University of Tennessee; 
sity of Chicago 
Luke Tsung-chou Lee, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Law in the 


School of Public Law 1954, TH 

A.B. 1944, St. John's University, China; A.M. 1947, Columbia University; Ph.D. '** 

University; LL.B. 1963, University of Michigan 

‘ ` n na 

Lubin Poe Leggette, Depew Professor of Speech and Professor of Drar 

A.B. 1932, A.M. 1938, University of North Carolina; Ed.D. 1956, Columbia University 
Jacques Frederick Legier, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 

M.D. 1955, State University of Ghent, Belgium 


e^ 
pn.D. 1958, UP 


Gn a dual 


Wolfram Karl Legner, Professor of German 
A.B. 1923, Harvard University; A.M. 1932, Ph.D. 1936, University of Pennsylvania 
- ^ apt aaa i : £ + : "y 
Morris Cecil Leikind, Special Lecturer on the History of Mic robiolo&g) 
A.B. 1927, M.S. 1928, Ohio State University 
Laurence Pereira Leite, Associate Professor of Art 
A.M. 1956, Johns Hopkins University 


Theodore John Leppi, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy 
A.B. 1959, Albion College; Ph.D. 1963, Yale University 


Donna Mae Lerew, Lecturer in English i 
A.B. 1952, University of Puget Sound; Mus.M. 1954, Eastman School of Music F inis n 
" 1 » . ^" m 5 
Charles Ulysses Letourneau, Professorial Lecturer in Health C are AS cand 
A.B. 1932, Loyola University, Canada; M.D. 1937, B.C.L. 1948, McGill 
M.S. in H.A. 1951, Northwestern University 
Nicholas Letsou, Instructor in French in 
A.B. 1950, Tufts University; A.M. 1965, Stanford University te Training 
Bernard Isaac Levy, Professor of Psychology; Director, Gradua 
Clinical Psychology 
A.B. 1948, New York University; Ph.D. 1952, University of Rochester 


Joseph Benjamin Levy, Professor of Chemistry University 
B.S. 1943, University of New Hampshire; M.S. 1945, Ph.D. 1948, Harvard 
Edwin Lewis, Professor of Accounting iversity 


n 
1939, Northwestern U 


fornia 
outhern Cali gration 


jc Admins 


A.B. 1938, University of Western Ontario, Canada; M.B.A. 
Ralph Kepler Lewis, Assistant Professor of A nthropology » 
A.B. 1934, Southwest Missouri State College; A.M. 1939, University of $ 


, . r 3 ‘J 
Verne Bruce Lewis, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Publ 


Ed.B. 1936, Moorhead State College; A.M. 1940, University of Minnesota | 
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Hubert Whitman Lilliefors, Associate Professor of Statistics 
c A.B. 1952, Ph.D 1964, The George Washington University; A.M. 1953, Michigan State University 
alvin Darlington Linton, Professor of English Literature; Dean of Columbian 
College of Arts and Sciences 
AB 1935, The George W ashington University; A.M. 1939, Ph.D. 1940, Johns Hopkins University 
0 " Ver . 2:2 
"don Leslie I ippitt, Professor of Behavioral Sciences 
Ph 1942, Springfield College; B.D. 1946, Yale University A.M 1947, University of Nebraska; 
D. 1959, American University 
Omas Phillip George Liverman, Professor of Mathematics 
5. 1941, Vermont € ollege; A.M. 1948, Ph.D. 1956, University of Pennsylvania 


£0 Ger; à; 
Gerard Loftus, Lecturer in Speech 


B. 1951, Indiana 1l niversity 


rt London, Professor of International Affairs; Director, Institute for Sino- 
“OVviet Studies 

T^ aid 1923, University of W ürzburg, Germany 

Icholas Long, 
chology) 

A.B. 1952 
illiam F 


Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education (Educational Psy- 


» Wayne State University; A.M. 1954, Ph.D. 1956, University of Michigan 
rancis Edward Long II, Assistant Professor of Economics; Assistant 
[2 ` $ " ` 
A E of Columbian € ollege of Arts and Sciences 
"5 1946, A.M 
Ortensa c. x i 
Bs p Sarah Louckes, Associate Research Professor of Physiology 
» 1935, Southwestern at Memphis; M.S. 1946, Ph.D. 1951, University of Tennessee 


siao - s 
Tung Lu, Assistant Professor of Chinese 


A.B. A 

ow ^e Taiwan Normal University; A.M. 1956, University of Michigan 
ar r ; i 

A.B s Rowland Ludden, Associate Professor of Political Science 


Villi 5, Colgate University; A.M. 1946, Princeton University 
a g 
A m Allan MacDonald, Professor of Art and Archaeology 


B.1 
Ordo 940, Oberlin College; A.M. 1942, Ph.D 1943, Johns Hopkins University 
n Ma : 
AB, | Macgregor, Research Professor of Anthropology 


1947, The George Washington University 


fessorial Lecturer in International Affairs 
azmany University, Hungary 

AB, 1959 CD Madigan, Lecturer in Art 
Eu » Drew University 


Ross 
B 


a » BB. 
Willia , ^- 1950, M.B.A. 1951, University of Texas; Ph.D. 1959, Ohio State University 
» 1950 ett Maloney, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
Haroj » M.S. 1951, The George Washington University 


Bs. 1944, pee Mandel, Professor of Pharmacology 
' "5.D. 1949, Yale University 


anso, s . i : : » 
Cation a n Manno, A ssociate Professorial Lecturer in Health, Physical Edu- 
A AB. 195 nd Recreation for Women 

thon y Lc" Holyoke College; A.M. 1964, University of Illinois 
N AM, 1939, o Daccio, Professorial Lecturer in Education 

Oe] Gene i State University; Ph.D. 1949, Yale University 
Wee 1955, Lan kwell, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 

lli yette College: M.S 1958, Ph.D. 1959, Purdue University 


B, enr : ; i 3 ; 
Witi 1947, St 4 Marlow, Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 


B Ver mbrose College; M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of lowa 
— 1 uM" Marsh, Associate Professor of Pathology 
Non * University; M.D 1946, State University of New York at Buffalo 


B, War arte ~ et 
S. 1935 Mad Martens, Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 
:D. 1937, St. Louis University 3 
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John Sawyer Martin, Jr., Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (« ello) 


Otto Barnhart Martinson, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
, State of Maryland 


Recret 


A.B. 1960, M.B.A. 1962, The George Washington University; C P.A. 1961 
Kathleen Criddle Mason, Instructor in Health, Physical Education, and 
tion for Women 
A.B. 1960, B.F.A. 1961, University of Utah 
David Hill Massie, Lecturer in Geology 


Paul Mazel, Associate Professor of Pharmacology " 
B.S. 1946, Medical College of Virginia; M.S. 1955, Trinity University; Ph.D. 1960, Vande 


University 


Guido Ettore Mazzeo, Associate Professor of Romance Languages 
A.B. 1936, City College, New York; A.M. 1938, Ph D. 1961, Columbia University 


George McBride, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in English 
A.B. 1929, A.M. 1930, Ohio State University 
George Edward McC andlish, Associate Professor of American Literature 
A.B. 1936, University of Washington; Ph.D. 1962, Harvard University 
» r Disi My n 
John Francis McCarthy, Jr., Associate Professor of Business Administratio 


A.B. 1936, Duquesne University; M.L. 1955, University of Pittsburgh 


William Andrew McCauley, Professor of Education 
Ed.B. 1949, State University of New York at Geneseo; A M. 1950, Colorado Stat 


p.p 


e Colleges 


1956, Syracuse University 


Muriel Hope McClanahan, Associate Professor of English Composition 
A.B. 1935, Colorado College; A.M. 1937, Ph.D. 1940, University of Pittsburgh 


Kenneth Frederick McClure, Professorial Lecturer in Commercial Law 
B.S. 1931, M.S. 1932, University of Wichita; LL.B. 1941, University of Maryland ^a» 
Admit 


in Public 


William Edward McConville, Assistant Professorial Lecturer 


istration 
A.B. 1958, Michigan State University; A.M. 1963, The George Washington University 


Edward McCrensky, Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 


A.B. 1933, Boston College; Ed.M. 1935, State College at Boston 
. 7 Jucation 
Shirlev Dickinson McCune, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Educat! 
B.S. 1957, Colorado State College; M.S.W. 1960, University of Denver 


Carl Oscar McDaniels, Associate Professor of Education 
A.B. 1951, Bridgewater College; Ed.M. 1957, Ed.D. 1964, University of Virginia pire 


: irs; 
James Kenneth McDonald, Assistant Professor of International Ags Cent 
tor, The George Washington University Program, Naval War € olleg 


Newport, Rhode Island 


A.B. 1954, Yale University; B.Litt. 1961, Oxford University, England 
Frederick William McElroy, Instructor in Economics 
A.B. 1960, A.M. 1961, University College, Dublin, Ireland d R 
i . - sation, 4n 
Mabel Vierling McEwan, Lecturer in Health, Physic al Educatio 


tion for Women 
A.B. 1941, The George Washington University 


cre 


Mary Williamson McHenry, Instructor in English Composition 


A.B 1954. Mount Holyoke College; A.M. 1960, Columbia University 


: versi 
Margaret McIntyre, Assistant Professor of Education lorthwestern unive 
B.S. in Ed. 1939, State University of New York at Buffalo; A.M. 1944, Nor 
A.P.C. 1963, The George Washington University ) 
i sic (Piano "4 
Constance Russell McKay, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (EMT dmi" 
or in Business 


Francis Xavier McKenna, Assistant Professorial Lecture 


tration 
LL.B. 1950, Stetson University 


Marian McNabb, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Piano and Organ) 


Mus B. 1930, 1 niversity of Kansas; M.S. in Mus. 1949, Union Theological Seminary 


George Elbert McSpadden, Professor of Romance I anguages 
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AB 1933, A.M. 1935, University of New Mexico; Ph.D. 1947, Stanford University 


Malcolm Lee Meltzer, Associate Clinical Professor of Psy hology 
| B. 1951, Western Maryland € ollege; A.M. 1954, Ph.D. 1957, Catholic University of America 

Maro: 

largaret Mercer, Professorial Lecturer in Psyc hology 
| A.B 1929. M.S 1934, Ph.D. 1938, Pennsylvania State University 

Howard Maxwell Merriman, Professor of American Diplomatic History 

* 1930, A.M 1931, University of Cincinnati; A.M. 1932, Ph.D. 1937 Harvard University 

Walter Me 


rtz, Special Lecturer on Inorganic Metabolism 
D 1951 


» University of Mainz, Germany 


Ose : ^ a 
Seph Louis Metivier, Jr., Associate Professor of Romance Languages; Assist- 


ant Dean of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
1951, A M. 1955, The George Washington University 


Loth; | 
thar Metzi, Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs, Institute for Sino- 
“Oviet Studies 

"Jur 192 


Fr 
a to "2 " 
he Henry Michael, Professor of International Affairs; Associate Director, 
stitute for Sino-Soviet Studies 
ven Bica] Diploma 1930, University of Berlin, Germany: Referendar 1931, Dr. Jur. 1933, Uni- 
P, ly of Freiburg, Germany 
v John Mika, 
ci. 1954, Univer 
Tk University 


9, University of Vienna, Austria 


Associate Professor of Geography 
sity of Pittsburgh; A.M. 1958, The George W ashington University; Ph.D. 1965, 


Tank Nels 
Bs Nelson Miller, Jr., Professor of Pathology 
o j 3, M.D 1948, The George Washington University 


nny Je hl j 
y Jerome Miller, Professorial Lecturer in Health, Physical Education, and 


p eation for Men 


for 1196. Elon € ollege; Ed.M. 1949, Emory University: Ed.D. 1956 George Peabody College 
fàchers " 
orm n 
a 
| n Miller, Professor of Sociology 
| Ch ET Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1958, Columbia University 
arles 


An Milton, Adjunct Professor of Geology 


Versity ^"» 40Wa State University of Science and Tec hnology; Ph.D. 1929, Johns Hopkins Uni- 


tick Louis Minn, 


Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
» Ph.D, 1963 


Wren » University of Illinois 
Ce Frant 
MD, E Frank Misanik, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
tlen L * Oyola University, Illinois 
uci ite , gree 

BS. 193 ille Mitchell, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 
Oliver  veralty of Illinois; A.M 1941, New York University 

AB. | oles, 4 Nociate P. 


` 7796, Ohio 


* Cow; 
AR 1947 Wa 


rofessorial Lecturer in Soci logy 
Wesleyan University; Ph.D. 1963, University of Michigan 


van Mondale, Associate Professor of American Literature 
John J er C ollege; A.M. 1954, Ph.D. 1960, University of Minnesota 


1279 Mantle in” Assistant Professorial Lecturer in English 
M meg ollege; A.M 1938, University of Colorado 
à 


Assistant Professor of Physics 
M » The George Washington University 

"lOO0re A 

"Pri, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Physiology 


hiver 
“HY of Missouri: Ph.D 1956, University of Rochester 


416 UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 


Robert Hamilton Moore, Professor of English Composition 
A.B. 1934, A.M. 1938, Indiana University; Ph.D. 1948, University of Illinois 


Richard Carl Morey, Lecturer in Statistics 
B.S. 1960, Syracuse University; A.M. 1962, Ph.D. 1965, University of California 


John Andrew Morgan, Jr., Assistant Professor of Political Science 
A.B. 1957, Stetson University; A.M. 1959, Ph.D. 1963, Duke University 
Glenn Morris, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1933, A.M. 1938, University of Illinois; M.S. in H.A. 1956, Northwestern University 
Mabel Elizabeth Morris, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
A.B. 1923, Evansville College; A.M. 1928, University of Chicago ý 
, , inistf' 
John Anthony Morrow, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business Adminis 


tion 
A.B. in Ed. 1937, The George Washington University; A.M. 1938, Columbia University 


*Edith Elizabeth Mortensen, Professor of Zoology 
A.B. 1925, Carleton College; A.M. 1927, University of Minnesota; 
Washington University 

Susan Dreifus Moscov, Lecturer in English 
A.B. 1955, Wellesley College; A.M. 1958, University of California 


James Norman Mosél, Professor of Psychology 
A.B. 1940, Colgate University; A.M. 1941, Columbia University 


Robert Phillip Multhauf, Professorial Lecturer in History 
B.S. 1941, State College of Iowa; A.M. 1950, Ph.D. 1953, University of California 


Sam Clark Munson, Professor of Biology d 
B.S. 1930, M.S. 1931, Mississippi State University; Ph.D. 1952, University of Marylan 


. : ; , ini jon 
Joseph Patrick Murphy, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administrati 
A.B. 1949, LL.B. 1950, LL.M. 1952, The George Washington University 


Ph.D. 1945, The Gem 


Leonard Nadler, Associate Professor of Education 
B.B.A. 1948, M.S. 1950, City College, New York; Ed.D. 1962, Columbia University 


Charles Rudolph Naeser, Professor of Chemistry 
B.S. 1931, University of Wisconsin; M.S. 1933, Ph.D. 1935, University of Illinois 
Cynthia Rice Nathan, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Sociology 
A.B. 1934, Cornell University; A.M. 1941, New York University 
Nels David Nelson, Professor of Mathematics 
A.B. 1939, A.M. 1940, Ph.D. 1946, University of Wisconsin 
Phillip Gillard Nelson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physiology 
M.D. 1956, Ph.D. 1957, University of Chicago 
Ruth Newman, Professorial Lecturer in Education University; p» 
A.B. 1937, Rutgers, the State University; A.M. 1950, The George Washington 
1957, University of Maryland 
William Newman, Professor of Pathology 
A.B. 1941, University of Wisconsin; M.D. 1946, New York University d tion 
: : M duca 
Clinton Andrew Neyman, Jr., Assistant Research Professor of E 
B.S. 1935, U.S. Naval Academy; A.M. 1949, Stanford University 
Elizabeth Sutherland Neyman, Assistant Professor of Spanish — orsity 
A.B. 1957, University of California; A.M. 1959, The George Washington Univ hema 
: Y i ; ow i ther 
Rajendra Chandra Nigam, Associate Professorial Lecturer in pw 
B.S. 1948, M.S. 1950, University of Lucknow, India; M.S. 1958, Uv n "y 
~ - 1 à , tari ) 
Stanley Royce Nikkel, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Sociolog) 
A.B. 1961, University of Colorado; A.M. 1965, University of North Carolina 
1 ; , ; y C 
Andrew Anthony Nilles, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Spee 
A.B. 1933, Villanova University; LL.B. 1937, DePaul University 
* Benjamin Nimer, Professor of Political Science 
A.B. 1942, Ph.D. 1953, University of Chicago 


tics 


* On sabbatical leave fall semester 1966-67 
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Clark Frederic Norton, Professorial Lecturer in Political S« ience 
1935, A.M. 1936, Ph.D. 1940, University of Michigan 


J i = 

Ohn Norton, Assistant Professor of Business Administration 

* 1950, Columbia University; M.B.A. 1956, University of Pennsylvania 

Elizabeth Norton, A ssistant Professor of Classical Languages and Litera- 

lures 

" A.B. 1935. 
illiam Douglas Odell, Assoc iate Professorial Lecturer in Physiology 


1952, University of California; M.S., M.D. 1956, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1965, The 
Orge Washington University 


Karl Fe 


Mary 


A.M. 1938, University of Michigan 


rdinand Oerlein, A ssistant Professorial Lecturer in Physics 
1925. A.M 1930, Ph.D. 1936, University of Pennsylvania 


Ge 

Orge Andrew Olkhovsky, Assistant Professor of Russian 
Wit 1956, A.M 1957, University of Minnesota 

l ^ è . 3 
ard Michele Overgaard, Assistant Professor of International Affairs, Air 
p versity Center, Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama 

1949, University of Oregon; A.M. 1955, University of Wisconsin 


ary ; . 
y Robert Page, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
» Michigan State University; M.B.A. 1950, Harvard University 


A » Assistant Professor of Ac« ounting 
DBA 1957, University of Minnesota; M.B.A. 1959, University of California at 
Hoy, 1963, Harvard University 
ard n. . à à ~ 
ap d Erwin Paine, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
lohn Gi 50, American International College 
ap Ubert Palmer. 

1950, M.S, 1951, P 
"hard Emer 
B, M.D 
ittie Fe 
AB 


Los Angeles; 


Associate Professorial Lecturer in Botany 
h.D. 1954, The George Washington University 


y Palmer, Associate € linical Professor of Pathology 
- 1944, The George Washington University 
Associate Professor of Botany 


2, University of € alifornia; Ph.D 1946, University of Arizona 


arker, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Health Care Adminis- 


Georg. "m University of Illinois; M.P.H 1950, University of California; M.B.A. 1962, The 
a 


h Shington University 

Ch Part; ‘lini 

Parkinson. Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
» The George Washington University 


* Ri 
M.D, 
ls 


arks, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Sociology 


Professor of Microbiology 

p » University of Arizona; Ph.D. 1956, M.D. 1958, Northwestern University 
arris ; 

4S. in M IS Assistant Professor of Music 


us. E 
“Ed. 1945, M.S in Mus.Ed. 1946, University of Pennsylvania; B.S 


' Juilliar, in Mus.Comp 
Hy liarg Sc 


y, Visiting Professor of Sociology 


Calit à 
Th Aliform Yale Jniversity: M S. 1939, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1949, University of Southern 
om 
arti — 
C AB ig nc Peery, Professor of Pathology 
âr] try College; M.D 1932, Medical College of South Carolina 


Wis Peri. 
n 194 lau Professorial Lecturer in Sociology 
har ! 1951, University of Maryland 


A ynd ET : E 
à. 1953 pa Perkins, Assistant Professorial Lec turer in Accounting 
] vergit, » University; LL.B. 1956, Yale University; M.B.A. 1963, The George Washing 


erim 
utte y . s . 
^ Studio Lecturer in Art (Print Making) 


418 UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 


Theodore Peter Perros, Professor of Chemistry 
B.S. 1946, M.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1952, The George Washington University 
Richard Perry, Lecturer in Geology 
A.B. 1956, Williams College; M.S. 1959, Texas A&M University 
Henry Peskin, Assistant Professor of Economics 
A.B. 1959, Wesleyan University; Ph.D. 1965, Princeton University " 
7 
Vladimir Petrov, Associate Professor of International A flairs, Institute for si 


Soviet Studies 
A.M. 1961, Ph.D. 1965, Yale University 

Calvin Weir Pettit, Professor of Spee h; Director, Speec h and Hearing 
B.S. 1938, University of Illinois; Ph.M. 1939, Ph D. 1952, University of Wisconsin 


Clinic 


Vaclav Pfeffer, Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
M.S. 1960, Charles University, Czechoslovakia 
Carl Herman Pfuntner, Assistant Professor of Philosoph) 
A.B. 1949, A.M. 1953, The George Washington University 
Marianne Ruth Phelps, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
A.B. 1961, University of Michigan; M.S. 1964, A.M 1965, University of Wisconsin gion 
n inistr@ 
David Gordon Phillips, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Public Admins 194 
A.B. 1949, Principia College; LL.B. 1954, John Marshall Law Sc hool; M.P.A. 1956, : 
Syracuse University li ic 
b ical CHM 
Ewing Lakin Phillips, Professor of Psyc hology; Director, Psy« hological "m 
B.S. 1937, Central Missouri State College; A.M. 1940, University of Missouri; Ph.D. 
versity of Minnesota 
Jack Warren Pierce, Adjunct Professor of Geology 
B.S. 1949, M.S. 1950, University of Illinois; Ph.D, 1964, University of Kansas 
Lois Irene Platt, Associate Professor of Pathology 
A.B. 1931, Goucher College; M.D. 1946, University of Maryland 


Lucian Brewster Platt, Associate Professor of Geology 
B.S. 1953, M.S. 1957, Ph.D. 1960, Yale University 


Judith Ann Abrams Plotz, Assistant Professor of English 
A.B. 1960, Radcliffe College; A.B. 1962, Cambridge University, England; 


University 


> 
Richard James Podolsky, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Pi 
B.S. 1946, Ph.D. 1952, University of Chicago 


Ross Pollock, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Public Admin 

B.S. 1930, Lafayette College; A.M. 1932, The George Washington University 
counting 
" Marylan 


Ph.D 
nysiology 


istration 


Earl Elton Pontius, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Ac 
B.S. in B.A. 1953, M.B.A. 1955, Kent State University; C.P.A 1961, State o 


Joel Popkin, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
B.S. 1954, University of Pennsylvania 


Nadine Nadeshda Popluiko, Associate Professor of Russian — 
A.M. 1939, Ph.D. 1941, Pedagogical Institute of Modern Languages, U.S.S.R. 


Cecelia Hopkins Porter, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Music 
A.B. 1960, Radcliffe College; A.M. 1963, Columbia University E 


B. ; p 
Ben Posner, Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration University; 
i : 
B.S. 1936, University of Arizona; A.M. 1941, The George Washington 
American University 
Nancy Lee Powelson, Instructor in English 
A.B. 1963, Carleton College d 
sil 


Francisco Prats, Associate Professor of Physics ph.D. 1955 unive 


Licenciado en Ciencias Fisico 1946, University of Madrid, Spain; 
Maryland 


education 
Robert William Prouty, Assistant Professor of Spec ial Educat 
B.S. 1960, State University of New York; M.S, 1961 Syracuse University 


| 


M 


John p 


Ralph Elliott Purcell 


] 
9n Alrik Quitslund, Assistant Pro 


M 
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TOvan, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 


AB 1940, University of Pittsburgh; M.S. in P.A. 1942, 


Syracuse University 


, Professor of Political Science 
A.B 1940, Florida Southern College; A.M. 1941, Duke University; Ph.D 
Isconsin 
farior; 
*rjorie Quandt, Assistant Pr 
+ 1946, College of St 


1949, University of 


ofessorial Lecturer in Health Care Administration 
Scholastica 


fessor of English 


A.B 1961, Reed € ollege 
t0 ~ 
p ee Rabchevsky, Instructor in Geology 
3 1961, American University; M.S. 1963, The George Washington University 
e . 
wert Rabin, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physics 
Ma, 1950, University of Wisconsin; M.S, 1951, University of Illinois; Ph.D 1959, University of 
maryland 


Robe , 
E W allace Rafuse, Jr., Assistant Professor of Economics 
1958, State University of New York; Ph.D. 1964, Princeton University 


avid Di. 
^ latt Rall, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physiology 
r : Ph.D, 1951, Northwestern University 
na , a : i 
rd Ramundo. Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law in the Graduate 


Se 

A wool of Public Law 
lark.” City College, New York; LL.B. 1949, A.M. 19 
artha N 

. "^ Norman R 


pa ants and R 
1949, Stat 


57, Columbia University 
ashid, Associate Professor of Education; 


esearch in the School of Education 
of New York A.M 


Assistant Dean for 


e University at Genesco 1951, Ph.D. 1955, University of 


» Assistant Professor of Health, Physic al Education, and Rec- 


1963, A.M in Ed. 1965, 


almer Ree 
U 1941, 
“Niversity 


NCis Regan, Assistant Professorial Lect 
R larvard t niversity; M.B.A 
( 

^ eddy Regnell. 
**794, A.M 1960, 
eich, Assis 
Jl, City ¢ Ollege 


The George Washington University 


sing, Jr., Professor of 1 nglish Literature 


aylor Universit A.M. 1942 


y; Tulane University of Louisiana: Ph.D 1954, Harvard 


n Fra $5 , 
urer in Business Administration 


1962, The George W ashington University 


Assistant Professor of Speech 
The George W ashington University 


tant Professor of Political Science 
: ^. New York: A M. 1963 
eic 
À ch, Assistant Professor of Mi robiology 

' "ly College, New York; M.S. 1957, Ph.D. 1960, Rutgers 


à. ety Reinburg, Studio 
M. "5, Mary y : 
Margaret um 

AB, sg Magrat 
Ch, 


University of Virginia 


the State University 


Lecturer in Applied Music (Organ) 
Vashington College 


h Reuss, 


; Instructor in Economics 
Yn Mawr Colleg 


ic *; A.M. 1950, University of Chicago 
194 © Assistant Prof 


Ow, 
à State l niversit 


™pton 
39. A. 


essor of Psyc hology 
y of Science and Technology; Ph.D. 1959, Western Reserve Uni- 


0 i 
i Richards, L 

1961, 
ard Ridd 
» Ph D, ET 


ecturer in Speech 
The George W ashington University 


ck, Professorial Le turer in P 
» Duke University; A.M. 1932 


olitical Science 
, Vanderbilt University 
rofessor of Physiology 

rsity; Ph.D. 1964, University of Pennsylvania 


; A.M. 1957, University of Illinois 
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John Raymond Rizzo, Assistant Professor of Behavioral Sciences 
A.B. 1959, University of Colorado; A.M. 1961, Ph.D. 1964, Ohio State University 


James Willis Robb, Professor of Romance Languages 
A.B. 1939, Colgate University; A.M. 1950, Middlebury College; Ph.D. 1958, Catholic 
of America 


Mary Louise Robbins, Professor of Microbiology 
A.B. 1934, American University; A.M. 1940, Ph.D. 1944, The George Washington University 


Universit 


Robert Earl Roberts, Lecturer in Speech 
A.B. 1964, University of Alabama 


Donald Robinson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Political Science 
A.B. 1958, A.M. 1959, Northwestern University; Ph.D. 1963, American University n 
-— . > ; ee 
Felicia Ines Rochon, Assistant Professor of Health, Physical Education, and 
reation for Women TIL 


B.S. 1948, Universidad de la Republica, Uruguay; A.B. 1951, University of Nebraska; N 
Smith College 


Mario Rodriguez, Professor of Latin American History 
A.B. 1946, A.M. 1948, Ph.D. 1952, University of California 
James Franklin Rogers, Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.S., A.M. 1947, Sul Ross State College; Ph.D. 1952, University of Texas 
A a ion 
James Rudolph Roman, Jr., Assistant Professor of Business Administrati 
B.S. 1958, Bucknell University; M.B.A. 1960, University of Maryland 
John Rood, Studio Lecturer in Art (Sculpture) 


Blake Smith Root, Professor of Education; Assistant Dean of the 


cation 
B.S. 1927, Monmouth College, Illinois; A.M. 1931, University of Illinois; Ed.D. 
Washington University 


S. McKee Rosen, Visiting Professor of Public Administration 
A.B. 1923, University of Minnesota; Ph.D. 1931, University of London, England 


School of Edi: 


1948, The geot 


Joan Rubin, Assistant Professor of Anthropology 
A.B. 1954, A.M. 1956, University of Michigan; Ph.D. 1963, Yale University 


Donald Earle Russell, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Public Adm 
A.B. 1945, A.M. 1948, University of Chicago 


rinistratio" 


Alexander Russo, Studio Lecturer in Art (Painting) 
B.F.A. 1958, Columbia University 


Robert Clinton Rutledge, Assistant Professor of English; Acting 


of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences s 
A.B. 1940, University of Virginia; A.M. 1957, The George Washington University 


an 
Assistant pe 


T ` 950, 
Thomas Saaty, Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics AM. ! 
A.B. 1948, Columbia Union College; M.S. 1949, Catholic University 


Ph.D. 1953, Yale University 
Howard.Morley Sachar, Associate Professor of History 
A.B. 1947, Swarthmore College; A.M. 1950, Ph.D. 1953, Harvard University 


Paul Sadagursky, Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
B.S. 1959, Queens College, New York; M.S. 1960, University of Illinois 


Carol Ruth St. Cyr, Professor of Education 
B.S. 1946, Willimantic State College; A.M. 1949, Trinity 
University of Michigan 


Keith Russell Sanders, Assistant Professor of Speech 


B.S. 1961, M.S. 1962, Southern Illinois University es itd 

, : , ` , "lavic ruag jive” 

Victoria Kochurova Sandor, Assistant Professor of Slavic Lang own Mr wat 
A.B. 1954, Moscow Institute of Foreign Languages, U.S.S.R.; A M. 1962, à y 
fjairs, Na 


ol 
Colle * | 


of America; 


College, Connecticut; 


Clyde Bailey Sargent, Visiting Professor of International A 
College Center, Newport, Rhode Island 


A.B. 1930, Denison University; A.M. 1932, Trinity College, Conne 
Chinese Studies, Peiping, China; Ph.D. 1946, Columbia L niversity 


cticut; 
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Louis Charles Schaefer, Assistant Professor of E nglish 
A.B. 1952, A M. 1955, University of Chicago 
John Albert Schaffer, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Health Care Adminis- 
tration 
B.S. in Ed. 1941, Pennsylvania State College, Kutztown; M.S. in H.A 1949, Northwestern 
University 
Geza Schay, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
, Eötvös University, Hungary; Ph.D. 1961, Princeton University 
artin Warren Schein, Visiting Professor of Biology 
1949, University of Iowa; Sc.D. 1954, Johns Hopkins University 


lsidor Wolfe Scherer, Clinical Professor of Psychology 
$ *. 1930, A.M. 1934, New York l niversity; Ph.D. 1948, University of Nebraska 
fan Otto Schiff, Assistant Professor of Zoology 
E 1952, Roanoke ( ollege; Ph.D. 1964, University of Tennessee 
hard Harold Schlagel, Associate Professor of Philosophy 
" 1949, A.M. 1952. Springfield College; Ph.D. 1955, Boston University 
nce Erwin Schlesinger, Associate Research Profesor of Psychology 
943, A.M. 1948, Ph.D. 1955, Boston University 


Wi " í : 
illiam Edward Schmidt, Professor of Chemistry 
1943, M.S 1950, The George Washington l niversity; A.M., Ph.D. 1953, Princeton University 


AWre 


Wil ; 
T» Emerson Schmidt, Professor of Economics 
3 7, University of Maryland; A.M. 1948, University of Pittsburgh; Ph.D 1952, University 
of Virginia 
ert J 
hold Schmutzhart, Studio Le turer in Art (Drawing) 
rice He 


AB rbert Schwartz, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 


fil l, University of Illinois 
as” Allan Schwartz, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
b h 938, City College, New York 
Abraha . " 
; Am Schwebel, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Chemistry 
EU! 1935, M.S 1938, Brooklyn College; Ph.D. 1958, 1 niversity of Maryland 
Green Schwoerer, Assistant Profesor of History 
1 College; A.M 1952, Ph.D. 1956, Bryn Mawr € ollege 
Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 
1945, Loyola University Illinois; M.S. 1952, Georgetown University 


Mus.g Scribner, Jr., Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Organ) 
Rg l, Peabody Institute of the City of Baltimore 
“Ward Willi; ` 

- 1949 làm Seaman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Religion 

€ Omell t niversity; B.H.L. 1951, MH.L,, Rabbi, 1954, Hebrew Union € ollege 


AWre 

nce Co . 

h : Richard Sears, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Music 
30, Catholic University of America 


Urtis Sedwick, Associate Professor of Business Administration; Director, 
e George Ww. 


Virgin ashington University Center (Tidewater Area), Fort Monroe, 
la 


Ev Scofield. 
$. 1942, D ps 
NOrm. 
Man Orville 


It C 


j 949, Ug r ; 
University "Us Coast Guard Academy; M.E.A. 1960, D.B.A. 1964, The George Washington 


» Assistant Professor of German 


54, Ss 
: 1962 Uni duchanna University; B.D 1957, Lutheran Theological Seminary. Philadelphia; 
» 
Wersity of Pennsylvania 


Car Sei r 
AB 194) Seidman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Hebrew 
ee 1946, Yeshiva 1 niversity; A.M. 1944, New York University 


Sh; ew 
AB, 192 "e Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
ho N ' ^M. 1926, Ph.D 1933, 


Harvard University; B.Litt 1928, Oxford University, England 


bb, 
tical jes 
weave fall seme Ster 1966-67 


422 UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 


Robert Poindexter Sharkey, Professor of Economic History 
A.B. 1948, Princeton University; Ph.D. 1958, Johns Hopkins University 
James Dallas Shirley, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Health Physical Edi 
cation, and Recreation for Men 
B.S. in P.E. 1936, A.M. in Ed. 1941, The George Washington University 
Ellis Irving Shook, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Speech 
A.B. 1949, Temple University 
Moris Lawrence Shore, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Physiology 
A.B. 1950, Southwestern at Memphis; Ph.D. 1954, University of Tennessee 
Walter Allen Shropshire, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Botany 
B.S. 1954, M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1958, The George Washington University 


Robert Hermann Shumway, Associate Professor of Statistics "T 
A.B. 1958, Carleton College; M.S. 1960, Iowa State University of Science and Technology; 
1965, The George Washington University 

Frederic Richard Siegel, Associate Professor of Geochemistry 
A.B. 1954, Harvard University; M.S. 1958, Ph.D. 1961, University of Kansas 

Robert Sumner Sigafoos, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Botany 
B.S. 1942, M.S. 1943, Ohio State University; A.M. 1949, Ph.D. 1951, Harvard l niversily 

David Elliot Silber, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
A.B. 1958, Wayne State University; A.M. 1960, Ohio University; Ph.D 
Michigan 


Nat Simons, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Economics 962, 0 
A.B. 1955, St. Mary's University of San Antonio; A.M. 1956, Ohio University; Ph D. 19% 


ul 
( 
1965, Universi? 


State University 

Richard Baker Simons, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Histor) 
A.B. 1941, Miami University; Ph.D. 1952, University of Chicago 

Clark Louis Simpson, Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
M.C.S. 1954, Catholic University of America; C.P.A. 1933, State of Ohio 


Herbert Sims, Instructor in Spanish 
A.B. 1959, Texas Christian University; A.M. 1963, The George Washington l niversity — »rsil! 
Univers f 


Joseph Richard Sizoo, Milbank Professor of Religion; Director of 
Chapel "E 
ape k Theologica jeg 


A.B. 1907, A.M. 1910, D.D. 1925, Hope College; B.D. 1910, New Brunswic 


astin i 

inary; A.M. 1910, D.D. 1930, Rutgers, the State University; Litt.D. 1932, Hast p. 1 

LL.D. 1934, Beaver College; L.H.D. 1936, The George Washington University, < Litt 
Forest Universi?» 


Columbia University; L.H.D 1940, Rollins College; LL.D. 1940, Lake 
1948, Lincoln Memorial University; D.D. 1951, Lafayette College 


Michael Richard Skigen, Assistant Professor of Accounting 
B.S. in B.A. 1962, Lehigh University; M.B.A. 1964, New York University 


Charles Henry Slayman, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in 
LL.B. 1941, Detroit College of Law 


Benjamin Williams Smith, Associate Professor of Bio« hemistry . 

. au 

B.S. 1940, Virginia Polytechnic Institute; M.S. 1947, Ph.D. 1951, The Gee 
University 


me 
j nis! 
i ,blic Adm! 
Lowell Cyrus Smith, Assistant Professor of Business and Public 
tion, Air University Center, Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabamā i 
B.S. in B.A. 1953, Kent State University; M.B.A. 1963, The George Washington 
Lyman Bradford Smith, Professorial Lecturer in Botany a 
A.B. 1925, A.M. 1928, Ph.D. 1930, Harvard University | Recreation : 
t 
Nan Byrd Smith, Instructor in Health, Physical Education, anc 


Women 
B.S. in P.E. 1962, The George Washington University 


Patsy Madelyn Smith, Lecturer in Art 
A.B. 1964, A.M. 1965, The George Washington University lism 
ait 
Thomas Russell Smith, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journ 
B.J. 1952, University of Missouri 


i nant 
Political Scie 


versity 


* On leave of absence 1966-4 
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William Arthur Smith, Associate Professor of Mathematics 

] B. 1941, A.M. 1947, Syracuse l niversity 

ohn Michael Smothers, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psyc hology 
B., A M. 1955, Ph.D. 1961, University of € hicago 


Jeg . e 1 : 
tanne Ellen Snodgrass, Associate Professor of Health, Physical Education, and 


ecreation for Women 
B. 1952, Ohio Wesleyan l niversity; M.S, in P.E. 1953, Smith College 
0s : ` } 
seph Nissen Snyder, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
| » 1955, A.M 1958, University of Oklahoma 
Sr : " . " 
ael Gregory Sohn, Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
S. 1935, City ¢ ollege, New York; A.M. 1938, Columbia University 
e h ; 
nry Solomon, Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
1949, Brooklyn College; A.M. 1950, Ph.D. 1959, New York University 


Waldo « 

"4 Sommers, Professor of Public Administration 
:B. 1927, Heidelberg ( ollege; A.M. 1934, Ph.D. 1948, Yale University 

en ` - 
neth Malcolm Sow ers, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Public Administra- 
lion 

A. 
o 1934, ( Olumbia | niversity; B. of S.Th. 1939, General Seminary. New York; A.M. in Pub 

: 1956, The George Washington University; D.D. 1961, Virginia Theological Seminary 


Mimi 
^ Johnson Spielberg, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
Lore 1947, A M. 1949, Ph.D 1953, University of Nebraska 
etta May St 
or Wo 


A.B men; Director, Women's Athletics 


allings, Professor of Health, Physic al Educ ation, and Recreation 


Texas 947, Stanford University; A.M. 1950, University of the Pacific; Ed.D. 1965, University of 


leg C Professor of International Affairs, Naval War Col- 
EL Cu Í 
Abs Jur TET, Newport, Rhode Island 
1 lig § + 1943, University of Zagreb, Czechoslovakia; A.M 1956, Ph.D. 1961, Indiana University 
ta Ae 
A EN Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
a Er » Brooklyn ( ollege; A.M. 1951, Ph.D. 1962, The George Washington University 
Nest Steele . i 
BBA p» Steele, Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
ar] St d 39, Texas Technological College; A.M. 1949, The George Washington University 
“(eine "; ` 
AB, — Assistant Professor of German 
George S A.M 1962, The George Washington University 
Steine P 
Bs. 38 A, Associate Professor of Music; Director of Orchestra 
J Baltimore Ohns Hopkins 1 niversity; Mus.B. 1938, Mus.M. 1940, Peabody Institute of the City of 
Ohn S 
Stephene c ; 
Mus iin Studio Lecturer in A pplied Music (Trumpet) 
Richa , ; Mus.M. 1962, Catholic t niversity of America 


a ste 
AB. 195) Iton Stephens, Professor of Sociology 


Riza » "Tanklin and Marshall College; A.M 1953, Ph.D. 1956, University of North Carolina 


"M T ` 
M, 1947 ow Stephenson, Assistant Professor of Physiology 
Edwin k ‘versity of Chicago; Ph.D 1964, The George Washington L niversity 
n! 1936 ud Stevens, Professor of Speech 
tochi Bers, the State t niversity; A.M. 1942, Columbia University 


le St 
Mevye , , 
nson, Studio Lecturer in Art (Painting) 


es ~ 
à AR. js odd Stewart. Jr. 
o 


, Professor of Economics 
tt St ' ^M. 1948, Ph.D, 1954, 
A *wart : 
th B, 1939, Jaiv, sO tate Professorial Lecturer in Botany 
Om Sity of South Dakota; M.S 1942, Ph.D. 1946, University of Maryland 


às Dala c 
AR ale Stew; > r 
EET, ge Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy and Anthropology 
Whar ?eorge Washington University; M.D 


Engl. c 
AB. 1951 Ble Stockton, 


,H; 
arvard t niversi 


The George W ashington University 


1931, Johns Hopkins University 


Assistant Professor of English 


W; A.M. 1953, Ph.D. 1954 Princeton University 


424 UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 


Eugene Almon Stone, Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
A.B. 1960, Vanderbilt University 


Joseph Novak Stonesifer, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
B.S. 1936, University of Illinois; A.M. 1946, The George Washington University he 
É ' i ^ . i 
Hiram Miller Stout, Professor of International Affairs; Acting Dean of ! 
School of Public and International A ffairs 
A.B. 1926, DePauw University; A.M. 1931, Ph.D. 1934, Harvard University 
James Ashley Straw, Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 
B.S. 1958, Ph.D. 1963, University of Florida 
, ` . "E Nav) 
Karl Ernest Stromsem, Professor of Public Administration; Director, * 
Graduate Financial Management Program 


A.B. 1930, Pomona College; Ph.D. 1935, University of California 


James Whitley Suber, Associate Professor of Education 
B.S. 1928, Mississippi State University; A.M. 1930, Ed.D. 1955, 
University 


on 
The George washing! 


Margaret Sue Sullivan, Znstructor in English 

A.B. 1956, Duke University; A.M. 1961, Auburn University 
Rafael Supervía, Professor of Spanish 

Doctor en derecho 1927, Universities of Valencia and Madrid, Spain 
Sterling Scott Sutton, Lecturer in Economics 


A.B. 1953, A.M. 1956, University of Florida; A.M. in Govt. 1964, The Georg 
University 


e W ashing” 


William Swyter, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
A.B. 1948, A.M. 1951, Bob Jones University; M.A.T. 1964, Cornell University 


Roland Henry Tanck, Assistant Research Professor of Psychology 
A.B. 1939, University of Wisconsin; A.M. 1948, Ph.D. 1956, The George Washin 


y 
gton Unive 


Joseph Taney, Studio Lecturer in Art (Advertising Design) 


. ic ion 
Marvin Jacob Taves, Professorial Lecturer in Health Care Administrar y; M 
A.B. 1945, Hamline University; Th.M. 1945, B.D. 1947, Bethel College and Sem! 
1952, Ph.D. 1954, University of Minnesota Arm} 
a , È ; or, 
William Lonsdale Tayler, Professor of International Affairs; Direct 
War College Center, Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania 
A.B. 1927, University of Texas; A.M. 1928, American University; A M. 
Columbia University 
Douglas MacRae Taylor, Visiting Professor of Anthropology 
A.B. 1923, A.M. 1930, Cambridge University, England 


William Taylor, Studio Lecturer in Art (Sculpture) 


3, 
1929, Ph.D. à 


Geza Teleki, Professor of Geology 
Ph.D. 1936, University of Vienna, Austria 


Ira Rockwood Telford, Professor of Anatomy Universil 
A.B. 1931, A.M. 1933, University of Utah; Ph.D. 1942, The George Washington 


Douglas Harold Teller, Assistant Professor of Art; Curator of An Sn 


A.B. 1936, Western Michigan University; M.F.A. 1962, The George ur Administ” 
, Lodi ic 
Ralph Raymond Temple, Associate Professorial Lecturer 1n Pu 
tion : versity 
" fork Un 
A.B. 1927, City College, New York; J.D. 1930, A.M. 1940, Ph.D. 1942, New Yo 
Emery Wilfred Tetrault, Lecturer in Russian 
A.B. 1952, Assumption College 
John Newell Tevis, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Physics 
4 5 
A.B. 1922, Washburn University of Topeka; A.M. 1928, University of ne ation 
p » r hy Té 
Leslie This, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Adm i 
A.B. 1935, Baylor University; Th.B. 1937, Southern Baptist Theological Se 
Klaus Thoenelt, Associate Professor of German 


Arbitur 1949, Bertholdsgymnasium, Germany; Stattsexamen 1956, 
burg, Germany 


(e 
of 
i rsity © 
961, Unive 
Ph.D. ! 
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Mark Thomas, Studio Lecturer in A pplied Music (Flute) 


aymond Edward Thomas, Assistant Professor of Statistics 
1955, A.M. 1957, The George Washington University 


Irene 
irr Thompson, Instructor in Russian 


1965, Georgetown University 
+ 
Ron 


ald Bettes Thompson, Professor of European History 

1935, Yale 1 niversity; Ph.D. 1954, University of Chicago 
Villiam Dove T hompson, Professorial Lecturer in Health, Physical Education., 

and Recreation for Men 

1930, A.M 1935, The George Washington University Ed.D. 1941, New York University 

homas Perry Thornton, Associate Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs, 
"Stitute for Sino-Soviet Studies 
c 1950, Haverford € ollege; Ph.D. 1953, Johns Hopkins University 

ark Tibbitts, Professorial Lecturer in Health Care Administration 
Ch S 1924, Illinois Institute of Technology; Sc.D, 1957, Institutum Divi Thomae 

arles Stanley T idball, Fry Professor of Phy siology 

1950, Wesleyan University; M.S. 1952 University of Rochester: Ph.D 1955, 1 

, Sconsin; M.D, 1958, { niversity of Chicago 
"lary Riis. T ; 

Ay Elizabeth l'idball, Associate Research Professor of Physiology 

1951, Mount Holyoke College; M.S. 1955 Ph.D. 1959, University of Wisconsin 

Areno "A 

pg C John Tilly, Assistant Professor of Biology 
Eq 1952, Imhurst ( ollege; M.S. 1953, 1 niversity of Illinois; Ph.D. 1965. 1 niversity of Iowa 
" WI " 

AQ Timbers, Professor of Public Administration 

` 1944, West Virginia l niversity; A.M. 1951, Ph.D. 1954, University of Michigan 


Mus.g "oper Tolson, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Piano) 
Wi 1931, Mus M. 1936, University of Rox hester 


lar lo. T , 
AB n George l'orpey, Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 
1935 State l niversity of New York at Albany: Ph.D 1941, New York University 


9. AM 
arle 
AB, 19 Raymond Treadwell, Professor of Biochemistry 
Villi; » Battle Creek ¢ ollege; M.S. 1935, Ph.D 1939, University of Mic higan 
P : 


A 


niversity of 


ard Trott, Assistant Professorial Lec turer in Mathematics 
» University of Mississippi 
T Troy, Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
Phili ' University of Maryland; M.S. 1964, The George Washington University 
Ip True 


lor Și Associate Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs, Institute 
B, 1940 let Studies 
La ten estern Michigan University; M.S. 1950 University of € hicago 
Ce T 
Educ ri Rudolph Tucker, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Health Physical 
i 


-du 
Or 
AB, 195) t, and Re reation for Men 


illiam "dgewater College; A.M. 1959 Ohio State University 
«Wis 


bian Coll Turner, Associate Professor of English; Assistant Dean in Colum- 
Olleo, 
LT M AN Of Arts and Si iences 
Curtis : 1941, Ph.D. 1952, University of Pennsylvania 


Associate Professor of Psyc hology 
dme ""calester ( ollege; A.M. 1936, Ph.D 


Sidn, Mitty, Stud 


1939, University of lowa 


ev io Lecturer in Art (Painting) 
: Nfrie 
( as 193 Cin end Professorial Lecturer on Intermediary Metabolism 
*cili Ogue College, New York: M 1942, Ph.D. 1948, New York University 
( AB, | era Uribe. Instructor in § anish 
Je * Norm p 
Org al Antiequena, Colombia 


~~ 1953, M ahouny, Associate Professor of Biochemistry 
Qr ' M.S. 1955 Ph.D ' - . : 
LIT PT 1958, The George W ashington University 
‘tical Je 

leave Spring seme ster 1966-67 


426 UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATI 


Merle Glenn Van Dyke, Assistant Professor of Education 
A.B. 1957, Calvin College; A.M. 1958, Michigan State University; 
Michigan 


Benjamin Douglass Van Evera, Professor of Chemistry 
B.S. 1923, Sc.D. 1952, Coe College; M.S. 1925, Iowa State University of Science and Technolof? 


Ph.D. 1937, University of Iowa 
Celita Blevins Varn, Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
A.B. in Ed. 1960, The George Washington University 
Robert Zeno Vause, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
B.S. 1943, University of South Carolina; A.M. 1947, Duke University; Ph D 
North Carolina 
William Howell Venable, Jr., Assistant Professor of Physics 
B.S. 1955, M.S. 1956, University of Florida; Ph.D. 1962, University of Alabama 
*Louis André Vigneras, Professor of Romance Languages 
A.B. 1921, A.M. 1922, Princeton University; Ph.D. 1934, Harvard University 
Robert Corbin Vincent, Professor of Chemistry 
A.B. 1935, A.M. 1937, Ph.D. 1940, Cornell University 
Mary Sanders Walden, Lecturer in English 
A.B. 1950, A.M. 1965, The George Washington University 


Richard David Walk, Professor of Psychology 


A.B. 1942, Princeton University; A.M. 1947, University of Iowa; 


Ph.D. 1965, University of 


1955, Universit d 


ad 
A.M. 1949, Ph.D. 1951, HA 


University 
LuVerne Crabtree Walker, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 
A.B., B.Dip. in Ed. 1924, A.M. 1932, The George Washington University 
Robert Harris Walker, Jr., Professor of American Civilization sniversitY ol 
B.S. 1945, Northwestern University; A.M. 1950, Columbia University; Ph D. 1955, Un 
Pennsylvania 
Dewey Wallace, Jr., Associate Professor of Religion , prince? 
A.B. 1957, Whitworth College; B.D. 1960, Princeton Theological Seminary; A.M 1962, 
University 
John Patrick Walsh, Professorial Lecturer in Education sg, The Geo 
B.S. 1939, State University of New York; M.S. 1948, Cornell University; Ed D. 1958, 
Washington University 
, nie ion 
Joseph Hart Walters, Jr., Associate Professor of Business Administrat ja 
A.B. 1948, A.M. 1954, University of California; Ph.D. 1958, University of Pennsylvan 
George Ching Yuan Wang, Assistant Professor of Chinese 
A.B. 1951, Taiwan Normal University; M.S. 1955, Tokyo University of E 
Thomas Greydon Ward, Special Lecturer in Mic robiology 
M.D. 1935, Baylor University; Ph.D. 1941, Johns Hopkins University 
Martha Lou Ware, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education Washing’? » 
A.B. 1951, LL.B. 1953, University of Texas; A.M. in Ed. 1961, The George 
versity 
Donald Stevenson Watson, Professor of Economics 
A.B. 1930, University of British Columbia; Ph.D. 1935, University of Calif 
Irving Robert Wechsler, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Eng 
B.S. 1933, Harvard University 
Donald Joseph Weidman, Assistant Professorial Lectt 


ducation, Japan 


ornia 
lish 


: minis 
urer in Business Ad 


tration ty 
Ph.B. 1939, Lawrence College; M.B.A, 1957, The George Washington Universit) 


Robert Louis Weintraub, Professor of Botany 
B.S. 1931, A.M. 1933, Ph.D. 1938, The George Washington University 
William Weiss, Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 
M.D. 1956, Columbia University 


Arthur Weissbach, Professorial Lecturer on Enzymes 
B.S. 1947, City College, New York; Ph.D. 1953, Columbia University 


* On sabbatical leave fall semester 1966-67 


Herbert Weissbach, Special Lecturer on Vitamins 
S. 1953. City € ollege, New York; M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1957, The George W ashington University 


hn: A 

William Gaynor Wells, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Admin 
istration 

l S. 1947, University of ( hicago; M.S. 1961, Purdue University 

Jorothea Schmidt Wender, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Classical Lan 


guages 
5 AB 1956, Radcliffe ¢ ollege; A.M. 1959, University of Minnesota; Ph.D. 1964, Harvard Universit 
Stu; , 
uart Rudolph Westerlund, Associate Professor of Education 
D 1956, Bob Jones t niversity; A.M. 1958, Ed.D. 1963, Michigan State University 
wid Gover White, Professor of Chemistry 
R Ch. 1950, Cornell University; Ph.D 1954, Harvard University 
a E , 
Iph Kirby White, Professor of Social Psy: hology 
" 1929, Wesleyan | niversity; Ph.D. 1937, Stanford University 
Norm; , 
rman Arthur W iegmann, Professor of Mathematics 
: 1941, University of Southern € alifornia; A.M. 1943, Ph.D. 1947, University of Wisconsin 


Marjorie 
Drie Joan Williams, Assistant Clini al Professor of Pathology 
“LD 1943, | niversity of Bristol, England 


Robert I e 


: ummer Ses sions 


in Eq 1952. A.M 1955, West Virginia University; Ed.D. 1964, The George Washington 


J 
Niversity 


Robert sumpto Willson, Associate Professor of Journalism 
à 51, he George W ashington University 

Codore Winship, Assoc iate Clinical Professor of Path logy 

AN 1931, M.D 1937, University of Nebraska 

E Withers, 
lon for Women 


» 195 
8, Brigham Young University; M.S. 1960 University of Utah 


Omas ; " 
AB. iy Olfe, Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs 
Char} ?, Hiram College; A.M 1950, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1954 Georgetown University 
es Ha , ; 
AB 199 old Wollack, Lecturer in Physiology 


Maid 


Willia W “mple University; A.M. 1961, Ph.D. 1963, Princeton University 
m Wolfo: , 
BRA Wolfgang Wolman, Associate Profe ssorial Lecturer in Statistics 
9f R 46, City College, New York; A.M. 1949, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1960, Universit 
R b Ochester 
Cube, p 
en Fsse . 
B.s 1936 Styn Wood, Professor of Chemistry 
Davig ' Ph.D, 1939 California Institute of Technology; M.S. 1937, University of € hicago 
-Yng , j 
AB, 19c5 on Woods, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Speech 
illiam W, san Jose State ( ollege; A.M. 1955 Stanford University; M.B.A. 1965, Rollins Col c 
, AB, 195; ^d ward, Studio Lecturer in irt (Painting) 
"mue; Na A.M. 1961, American University 
R AB, z Maniel Wrenn, Professor of Chemistry 
izabe B 1929, Duke University; Ph.D. 1935 Pennsylvania State University 
A 


right, Associate Professor of English Composition 


Ver * Alleghe 
sity o Mic pue College; A.M. 1955 The George Washington University; A.M 1962, Uni 
1 zan 


i ight, Studio 


Ms v 
Bs 1935, Yakobson, Professor of Russian 
ary p, >in Law School, Manchur 


“WO 
AB 195), od Yeide, Jr r 


illiams ¢ oll 


Lecturer in Art (Ceramics) 


Associate Pri fessor of Religion 
ge; B.D, 1957 
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y 


e Williams, Assistant Professor of Education; Assistant Dean of the 


Assistant Professor of Health, Physical Educ ation, and Rec- 


y 


c 


428 UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATI 


Jule Zabawa, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Voice) 
A.B. 1939, Mus.B. 1940, St. Olaf College 
Elmar Heinz Zeitler, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
Ph.D. 1953, University of Würzburg, Germany 
Arthur Jav Ziffer, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
B.S. 1952, Queens College, New York; M.S. 1954, University of Chicago 
Lorenz Eugene Zimmerman, Clinical Professor of Ophthalmic Pathology 
A.B. 1943, M.D. 1945, The George Washington University 
Artley Joseph Zuchelli, Associate Professor of Physics 
A.B. 1955, Ph.D. 1958, University of Virginia 


CONSULTANTS IN RESEARCH—THE GRADUATE COUNCIL 
Aids Branch 


Anton Allen, Chief, Comparative Pathology Section, Laboratory 
[ tive 


Division of Research Services, National Institutes of Health; Compara 


Pathology 
D.V.M. 1955, University of Georgia; Ph.D. 1961, University of Wisconsin " 
à ' x zenel! 
Robert Allen Altenbern, Chief Chemist, Microbial Physiology and Ge y 
hysiolo£ 


Group, Medical Bacteriology Department, Fort Detrick; Bacterial P 


and Nutrition 
B.S., 1943, University of New Hampshire; M.S. 1947, Ph.D. 1949, University of Illinois 


Elizabeth Potts Anderson, Senior Investigator, Leukemia Studies Section, 


National Cancer Institute; Metabolism of Purines and Pyrimidines | gd 
A.B. 1945, Sarah Lawrence College; M.S. 1947, University of Wisconsin; Ph D. 1951, 
University Re 

s i wer 

Franklyn Arnhoff, Chief, Program Analysis Section, Training and Manpt 

sources Branch, National Institute of Mental Health; Experimental Poy nee 
» 

B.S. 1948, Long Island University; A.M. 1949, New York University; Ph.D 1953, M 

University $ ignc 

' ` iral Sct 

Julius Axelrod. Chief. Section on Pharmacology, Laboratory of € linical 
National Institute of Mental Health; Drug Metabolism <<. The 
B.S. 1933, City College, New York; A.M. 1941, New York University; 1933, 
Washington University ` tion 

, "onros See 4 

Paul William Bowman, Program Administrator, Biological Scit -U 

v , nm dic ct 
Research Grants Branch, National Institute of General Medical 


Cytology J 
A.B. 1924, University of Pennsylvania; A.M. 1928, The George Washington Un 


s geot 
Ph 


iversity; ph 

eure” 
Laboratory of N vl 
ind Blindness 


1930, University of Virginia 
Roscoe Brady, Jr., Chief, Section on Lipid Chemistry, 
chemistry, National Institute of Neurological Diseases € 


plex Lipids 
B.S. 1943, Pennsylvania State University; M.D. 1947, Harvard University Natio? 


" "y, 
Bernard Beryl Brodie, Chief, Laboratory of Chemical Pharmacolog) 


Heart Institute; Drug Metabolism » 

B.S. 1931, McGill University, Canada; Ph.D. 1935, New York University — "S peine 
Arthur Brown, Chief, Branch II, Virus and Rickettsia Division, Fe 

Virology onal 

A.B. 1943, Brooklyn College; Ph.D. 1950, University of Chicago . mists atio 
Dean Burk, Head, Cytochemistry Section, Laboratory of Biochem’™ 

Cancer Institute; Tissue Respiration in Biochemistry etit 

B.S. 1923, Ph.D. 1927, University of California " nd obje! ef 
Allan Cartter, Vice President and Director, Commission on Plans a" igh 


; so 
Zconomics 
for Higher Education, American Council on Education, Ec | 


Education 


A.B. 1946, Colgate University; A.M. 1949, Ph.D. 1952, Yale University 
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Henry Marcellus Cathey, Horticulturist, Plant Industry Station, Department of 
Agriculture; Plant Physiology: Vascular Plants 
BS 1950, North € arolina State University; M.S 1952, Ph.D. 1955, Cornell University 


John Fulmer Clark, Associate Director and € hief Scientist, Office of Space Sci 


ences, National Aeronautics and Space Administration; Atmospheric Physics 
T 1942, E.E, 1947, Lehigh University; M.S. 1946, The George Washington University; Ph.D 
"6, University of Maryland 
Gerh 


ard Colm, Chief Economist, National Planning Association; Public Finance 
D r. rer. pol 1921, University of Freiburg, Germany 

le; x - i : : 

an Bruce Cowie, Physicist and Biophysicist, Department of Terrestrial 
“gnetism, Carnegie Institution of Vi ashington; Biophysics 

i 1939, Swarthmore College 
Margare p» . , . 

Aaret Garritsen de Vries, Economist; International Finance 

1943, t niversity of Michigan; Ph.D. 1946, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


"ran “ni Tad ‘ : 
E Naftali Frenkiel, Physicist, Applied Physics Laboratory, Johns Hopkins 
"versity; Theoretical Physics: Aerodynamics 


Dip} 
he Mech Eng. 1933, Dipl. Aero. Eng. 1937, University of Ghent, Belgium; Ph.D. 1946, 
Wersity of Lille, France 


Seymo : > 
our Geisser, ( hief, Biometry Section, National Institute of Arthritis and 


1950, iy aease5; Multivariate Analis aiig peÉ-- 

anie] Gilbe c T New York; A pa 1952, 1955, University of ? - yas ina 9 
E ert, Head, Section on Cellular Biophysics, Laboratory of Biophysics, 
i av Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness; Biophysics 
Rochester ' Drew University; M.S 1950, University of Iowa; Ph.D. 1955, University of 

“Ms Gillette. 
An ical Pi 


T 1947, c 
Technolog, E 


Head, Section on Enzyme Drug Interaction, Laboratory of 


'armacology, National Heart Institute; Drug Metabolism 
nell University; M.S 1949, Ph.D. 1954, Iowa State University of Science and 


bra 
ahar : . 
lati à Goldin, ( hief, Drug Evaluation Branch, Cancer Chemotherapy 
OR ~~ p " " . 
BS. x" Service Center, N ational Cancer Institute; Chemotherapy 
Obe rooklyn College; A.M 1935, Ph.D. 1942, Columbia University 
Tt Lorimer Q é ) 
Food Timer Grant, C hief, Insulin Branch, Division of Pharmacology, U. § 
an 
B.S, 19 ind Drug Administration; Metabolic Relationships of Insulin 
Robe ' Alma College; M.S 1929, Ph.D. 1933, University of Michigan 
Tt Edm. . . r 
d man Greenfield, Jr , Head, Section on Tumor-Host Relations. 
S. i942 pa cer Institute; Biochemistry of Cancer 


} ^ 
n cional C 
Californ p Duko University; M.D 1945, University of Illinois; A.M. 1950, University of 


Theoretical Statistics and Mathematics Section, Bio- 
ri » National Institute of Mental Health; Biometrics: Design of 
Iments 


College, New York; A.M. 1954, Ph.D. 1959. The George Washington 

acskay 
kaylo, Plant Physiologist, Forest Physiology Laboratory, Depart- 

"ric »* Mur 

A, ` 1949, AM. culture; Mycology; Plant Physiology: Microorganisms 

Wai : 5950, Ph.D. 1954, The George Washington University 


n 
Douglas Hagerm 


A OSpita] cag an, Director, Fearing Research Laboratory, Free 
or Ww A s - ' 
b B. 1945, s. nen, Brookline, Massachusetts: E ndocrine Physiology 
re ada 8, University of Colorado; M.D 1950, Harvard University 
Ern 


est Ha . 
Institure Hahn, ¢ h 
Dip Chem ^. Researc 

em, 1943, Ph D 


ief, Department of Molecular Biology, Walter Reed Army 
‘h; Chemotherapy 


1948, University of Kiel, Germany 


430 UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 


Henry Field Haviland, Jr., Senior Staff Member, Brookings Institution; 


International Relations, especially American Foreign Policy 
A.B. 1941, A.M. 1946, Ph.D. 1949, Harvard University 


William Wesley Haythorn, Head, Small Crew Effectiveness Division, Naval 


Medical Research Institute; Social Psychology 
A.B. 1948, West Virginia University; Ph.D. 1952, University of Rochester 


Roy Hertz, Chief, Endocrinology Branch, National Cancer Institute; Endocrine 


Physiology T 
A.B. 1930, Ph.D. 1933, M.D. 1939, University of Wisconsin; Ph.M. 1940, Johns Hop 


University 
Francis Maurice Heuber, Geologist-Paleobotanist, Smithsonian Institution: 


Paleobotany 
B.S. 1956, Butler University; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1960, Cornell University 


Leon Jacobs, Chief, Laboratory of Parasitic Diseases, National Institutes oj 


Health; Medical Parasitology ; 
A.B. 1935, Brooklyn College; A.M. 1938, Ph.D. 1947, The George Washington University 


3 " ppc itt 
Lent Clifton Johnson, Chief, Bone and Joint Pathology, Armed Forces Ins! 
of Pathology; Histology 


utt 


B.S. 1931, M.D. 1935, University of Chicago ssion 
" y , . , , Divis 
Erle Galen Kauffman, Associate Curator, Department of Paleobiology, Di 
of Invertebrate Paleontology, U. S. National Museum; Paleontology 
B.S. 1955, M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1961, University of Michigan +4 
abolit 


Milton Kern, Research Chemist, National Institute of Arthritis and Met 
Diseases: Protein Metabolism 
B.S. 1949, Brooklyn College; Ph.D. 1954, Yale University 
Morton Kupperman, Mathematician, Department of Defense; Statistical 
Inference ashing!” 
B.S. 1938, City College, New York; A.M. 1950, Ph.D 
University Micro" 
Otto Landman, Associate Professor of Biology, Georgetown University» 
bial Genetics (Botany) 
B.S, 1947, Queens College, New York; M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, Yale University i 
. d : /siologY 
Chester Elwood Leese, Professor Emeritus of Physiology; Neurophysie £ 
A.B. 1922, A.M. 1925, Ph.D. 1930, University of Iowa 
Randolph Thomas Major, Professor of Chemistry, University of 


Chemistry of Natural Products : Universit 
A.B. 1922, M.S. 1924, Sc.D. 1949, University of Nebraska; Ph.D. 1927, Princeton ©” 
cs Division, 


, 
1957, The George wW 


Virginia: 


Ladislaus Laszlo Marton, Physicist, Atomic Physics, Electron 
National Bureau of Standards; Electron Optics 
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Ábipa: r ‘ 
Be. Gertrude Thornton, Thomas Bradford Sanders Fellow in Biochemistr 
ke 1965, The George Washington University 
e — . 
"^ Louis Tropea, University Teaching Fellow in Sociology 
2 $ " 
^ “Wayne State University; A.M. 1965 Michigan State University 


Eu 
e = an 
Bene Dayton Troxell, Jr.. Graduate Teaching Assistant in Business 
Bs Ministration 


3, Fairleigh Dickinson University 


A.B, a Ustin Tye, Intern, W ashington Internships in Education Program 
>L, San Francisco State College; A.M. 1959, San Diego State College 


Nis J 
0 le 
A hn Venuto, Intern, Washington Internships in Education Program 


Penny o Montclair State College; A.M 1960, University of New Hampshire; Ed.D 
ania State University 


. 19 Horner Vergin, University Tea hing Fellow in English 
Elizabeth Naip of St Catherine; A.M. 1955, University of Minnesota 


J , 
BBA 19 pt Vosbeck, Fellow in Anatomy 
"eder: k > -Mversity of Minnesota; M.S. 1965, The George Washington University 
Ick A , i 
Bs 1963 gaur Weinhardt, Fellow in Mic robiology 
John __ 5 "paraiso University; M.S. 1965, Ohio State University 
Ward We. i 1 
A.B. 1960 d Westfall. University Teac hing Fellow in Geography 
Thomas L niversity of California; A.M. 1964 The George Washington University 
a8 Leo Whee, , 
15$ in B, Wheelen, University Teaching Fellow in Business Administratio 


ack Wi *: Boston College; M.B.A 1961, Babson Institute of Business Administration 


tn Whita . 
C ML , Dates Teaching Fellow in Health Care Administration 
aro] aye W Sraity of Kentucky; M.B.A 1964, The George Washington University 
; dye Whig, 
N Ms, 1961. jitfield Fellow (Trainee) in Physiology 
I Orman Al ata College: M S. 1964, Syracuse University 
e a 
BS. jg, Xander Yance, 


- University Teac hing Fellow in Religion 
Heg inary ama State College; B.D 1956, Th.M. 1959, Southern Baptist Theolo 
ayat SUAE 
3 as ai * ^ 
MS, 1966, mo maibodi, Graduate Te 


ec aching Assistant in Statistics 
JCorge Washington Univer 


Sity 
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atrick Sparks, Graduate Teaching Assistant in Acc ounting, The Federal 


y 
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B.D. Van Evera, Dean 


| 
ic are S 
THE RESEARCH PROGRAMS listed in this section are special programs which blem 
" . “re C 
up for the specific purpose of attacking in an academic atmosphere p^ n 
" ams 


` n u 
submitted by the sponsoring agency. Cooperation between these p d 
: ads 
the various departments of instruction is as close as the nature and neet 
programs and departments will permit 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES COMMUNICATION PROJECT ant 
The primary aim of the project is to study and facilitate the flow of m 
tion from the producer of life science information to the ultimate CO cien , 
Studies associated with the nature and control of the literature in the -— 0 

are undertaken as well as investigations of the communication pra 
individuals involved. Associated with this primary aim are educationa^ * 
and consultative activities : supporte! 

The major portion of work accomplished by this project 1s Agency ` 


Completed research is reported in Communique 


Charles W. Shilling, M.D., Director 
Mildred C. Benton, A.B., Senior Staff Scientist 
John P. Dickson, A.B., Senior Stafl Scientist ; a profes 
Quentin L. Hartwig, Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist; Associate Resear 
of Physiology 
Leslie A. Kulp, Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 
Marion Parks, A.B., Senior Scientist 
Donald E. Wright, A.M., Senior Scientist 
Helen S. Chiaruttini, A.M., Research Scientist 


ce 


BIOMETRIC LABORATORY : j prob 
oa 
» ) biologie » Na 
Ihe Biometric Laboratory applies mathematical techniques ple with the N 
x slate à A " ad under a conve ou 
lems related to mental health. It was established unc ators through pest 


tional Institutes of Health. The laboratory assists bae majority " 
. e 
United States in planning research and in analyzing data. 


k y 
research projects concern the effects of drugs on behavior. reychal08: 
proj ! Psy 


> "ssor of y 
Roland R. Bonato, Ph.D., Director; Assistant Research Profe yf psycholos? 

" í = 
Charles E. Rice, Ph.D., Deputy Director; Assistant Professor 
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Ames J, McKeon, Ph.D.. Senior Scientist 

Prien, Ph.D., Senior Sc ientist 

> lur K, Radhakrishnan, M.S. in Ind. Eng., Senior Scientist 
Fleming, M.N., Research Scientist 

azer, A.B., Research Scientist 

Amue| Trychin, Jr., A.M., Research Scientist 

“neth Chi. K in Yang, A.B., Research Scientist 


Robert I 


C ; 
n MISSION ON UNDERGRADUATE EDUCATION IN THE 


GICAL SCIENCES 


of * Commiss 


A ton on Undergraduate Education in the Biological Sciences is one 
D 2 . 
tio : t similar groups that have been established with the support of the Na- 
impr ““lence Foundation to Serve as planning and coordinating groups for the 
OVeme 
Mati vement of college and university education in the sciences and mathe- 
cs i i 
- * Commission is designed to study the problems of undergraduate 
n biology 
e E. 57» 
> nt to individu 
aged In t e 
the c, ^ th 


mation i and to provide advice, stimulation, help, and encourage- 
ial faculty members, institutions and professional societies en- 
improvement of biology instruction. While the Executive Office of 
nin mission functions under the auspices of The George W ashington Uni- 
hits, univ Ogists involved in the Commission's activities are drawn from col- 

' "Versities. and agencies throughout the country 

‘Barton jr ndrews, Ph.D., Associate Director Visiting Professor of Biology 
Thomas “ge Ph.D., Staff Biologist; | isiting Professor of Biology 
Davig ` ?- Overmire, Ph.D., Associate Staff Biologist 
* Carroll, M S., Research Scientist 


M Schein, Sc.D.. Director: | isiting Professor of Biolog 


UTER PROGRAMS 


RESEARCH PROJECT 
e 


'omputer Programs Research Project is to develop general 
Insti e Outer Programs for the Division of Research Grants of the National 

The current activities of the project include analysis of 
ata processing activities, examination of numerous specific 
n elements that can be resolved by a single generalized 
» and developing and testing these programs on the Honev- 


- In the near future, research efforts will be oriented toward 
d information retrieval systems 


Probie thering and d 
Om : 9r comm. 
Well g r Program 


Mite. 


, Dire tor 


B., Deputy Pring ipal Investigator 
la CCorm; k Research Scientist 
es R, nick, Re 
Mes C Onroe, 

* Welch 


Search Scientist 
Research Scientist 
> Research Scientist 


avio <a 

artment Research Project was established through a grant awarded 
Basse: £ : 

of Psychology by the Accident Prevention Division of the 
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Department of Health, Education, and Welfare to develop driver training af 
rehabilitation procedures for increasing automobile safety The project is inve* 
tigating the use of programmed learning, group discussion, and mass commun" 
cation in driver education. 


Lawrence E. Schlesinger, Ph.D., Director; Associate Research Professor of 
Psychology 


EDUCATION RESEARCH PROJECT 


The Education Research Project is engaged in basic and applied research in? 

aspects of education. Working with the School of Education, it provi "E 

faculty and graduate students an opportunity for more direct and active T 

ticipation in the continuous evaluation and renewal of the American edu 

systems and processes. The work of this project is carried out under com 

and grants from the U. S. Office of Education and other private and go" 
mental agencies. 

John T. Dailey, Ph.D., Director; Research Professor of Education 

Clinton A. Neyman, Jr., A.M., Assistant Director; Assistant Research 
of Education 

Dean L. Des Roches, A.M., Senior Scientist 

Grace A. Alexandria, B.S., Research Scientist 


profes? 


HUMAN RESOURCES RESEARCH OFFICE pel 
The Human Resources Research Office (HumRRO) was originally establis 
in 1951 to carry out an integrated program of human resources res fof 
Department of the Army. HumRRO research may now be pec Joc? 
other departments of the Federal Government, as well as with state 2 ation! 
governments and with organizations which support training an p o trait 
research. HumRRO's mission involves development of the technolo ini’ 
ing and education, research and development on specific problems ! 

and education, research on leadership and management and training 5 hu 
studies of techniques for motivating training and performance, studies the tech 
performance in military and educational systems, and the teaching 9 
nology of training and education. 


OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR 


Meredith P. Crawford, Ph.D., Director 

William A. McClelland, Ph.D., Deputy Director 

Preston S. Abbott, Ph.D., Assistant Director for Review an 
Eugene A. Cogan, Ph.D., Assistant Director for Reporting 
Carl J. Lange, Ph.D., Assistant Director for Planning 

John E. Taylor, Ph.D., Assistant Director for Operations 
Charles W. Smith, LL.B., Business Administrator » 'QNARC 
Robert G. Smith, Jr., Ph.D., Director's Representative at USC 

Saul Lavisky, A.M., Senior Scientist 

Lola M. Zook, A.B., Senior Scientist 


d Analysis 


D 
Vision NO. ] (SYSTEM OPERATIONS), ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 


I Daniel Lyons, Ph.D., Director of Research 
x gar L, Shriver, Ph D., Senior Staff Se ientist 
: Dennis Fink, Ph.D., Senior Si ientist 

"gene A. Mac( ‘aslin, Ph.D., Senior Se ientist 
^. James McKnight, Ph.D., Senior Sc ientist 


obert J. Seidel, Ph.D , Senior Scientist 
; hard Behringer, Ph.D., Research Scientist 


"Tick J. Butler, A.M , Research Scientist 
“old G, Hunter, Ph.D , Research Scientist 
Leedy, Ph D., Research Scientist 

'agner, A.B., Research Si tentist 


Diy; 
S 
ION No, 2 | ARMOR), FORT KNOX, KENTUCKY 


No 
rr , } 
Š Man Willard, Jr., Ph.D., Director of Research 
ah A. Baker, Jr., Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 
ald F 3 
l Den F, Taggard. Jr., Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 
David ris ( annon, Ph.D., Senior S ientist 


‘Imo E "asley, Ph D., Senior S ientist 
hepard Miller, Ph.D., Senior Scie ntist 
kh. G. Schwartz. A.B., Senior Scientist 
"hard w 


. Sheldon, Ph.D.. Research Scientist 


li 
Vision No 


How; 

ar 

Hiton M: McFann, Ph.D., Director of Research 
d hme, tek, Ph.D... Senior Staff Scientist 


Paut Í Goffarq, Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 
Robert ood, Ph D., Senior Staff Scientist 
John S \ne erg, Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 
Richard p Mor, Ph.D., Senior S ientist 
lest ye , “STN, Ph.D. Senior Scientist 
Morris j. Ontague, Ph.D » Senior Scientist 
loseph § uel, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 
n» » Senior Scientist 
Rober D ürdick, Ph D , Resear« h S tentist 

' McDonald, Ph.D., Research Se ientist 


(INE ANTRY ) 


To FORT BENNING, GEORGIA 
" "Wen Jan 
Cul ^. Ph D., Dire tor of Researc h 
J Y lor Ph.D., Senior Scientist 
Argh on” Ph.D,, Senior S« ientist 
ATL Stead > 

u ad, "io "fict 
Th tj DeL * Jr., Ph.D., Senior Se tentisi 

P ; 


:M., Research Scientist 


) ` 
Owers, A.M., Research Si ientist 
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3 (RECRUIT TRAINING) PRESIDIO OF MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 
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DIVISION NO. 5 (AIR DEFENSE), FORT BI ISS, TEXAS 


Robert D. Baldwin, Ph.D., Director of Research 
Joseph F. Follettie, Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 
Harry L. Ammerman, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 
John A. Cox, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 

Albert L. Kubala, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 
William H. Melching, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 
James P. Rogers, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 

Paul G. Whitmore, Jr., Ph.D., Senior Scientist 
A. Dean Wright, M.S., Senior Scientist 

Julia S. Harris, B.S.C., Research Scientist 

Frank B. Nelson, Ph.D., Research Scientist 


DIVISION NO. 6 (AVIATION), FORT RUCKER, ALABAMA 


Wallace W. Prophet, Ph.D., Director of Research 
Francis H. Thomas, Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 
Paul W. Caro, Jr., Ph.D., Senior Scientist 

Wiley R. Boyles, Ph.D., Research Scientist 

Peter B. Dawkins, Ph.D., Research Scientist 

r. Harrison Gray, Ph.D., Research Scientist 


DIVISION NO. 7 (LANGUAGE AND AREA TRAINING), ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
Arthur J. Hoehn, Ph.D., Director of Research 

Alfred J. Kraemer, Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 

Richard Beym, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 

George H. Brown, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 

Alfred I. Fiks, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 

Edgar M. Haverland, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 

Arthur H. Niehoff, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 

Edward C. Stewart, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 

Jose Armilla, Ph.D., Research Scientist 

Jack Danielian, Ph.D., Research Scientist 

Jerry M. Fleming, Ph.D., Research Scientist 

Robert J. Foster, Ph.D., Research Scientist 

Dean K. Froehlich, Ph.D., Research Scientist 

Malcolm S. Klores, Ph.D., Research Scientist 

John W. McCrary, Jr., Ph.D., Research Scientist 

William E. Montague, A.M., Research Scientist 

Ali A. Paydarfar, Ph.D., Research Scientist 

Samuel G. Taxis, A.M., Research Scientist 

Harley M. Upchurch, Ph.D., Research Scientist 
INFORMATION SCIENCES PROJECT "T 
of information Y 

f Defense. 
int Prof 


The Information Sciences Project does work in the field 


à nt O 
This project operates under a contract with the Department 
Assist 


css" w 


Thomas B. Wiggins, M.S. in Eng., Principal Investigator; 


Lecturer in Engineering 
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Donald O. Baechler, M.S. in Eng., Senior Scientist; Lecturer in Engineering 
Icholas A. Sloan, B.S., 


: Senior Scientist; Assistant Professorial Lecturer in En- 
Sineerino 


OGistics RESEARCH PROJECT 

= Purpose of the Logistics Research Project is to study logistics problems in 
in. aspects, to develop more efficient 
. BlStics p 
tion of th 
IBM 708 


and expeditious methods of solving 
roblems and to apply advanced data processing techniques to the solu- 
ese problems. A large scale data processing facility is based upon an 
) computer. This project is operated under contracts with the Depart- 
e Navy, 
“H. Marlow, 
i Matics 
"ph p. Fennell, A.M., 
etre? in Engir 
= Solomon, Ph 
“Conomics 


Sheldon E. Habe 


Ba Economics 
“lino R 
twi A : Rosholdt, M.E.A., Senior Staff Scientist 
Ross $ Olins, Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 
William L ulinson, A.M., Senior Staff Scientist 
> 1, Yilkinson, M.S., Senior Staff Scientist 
Peter 3 nhon, M.S., Senior Scientist 
, alman, Ph.D 
P . , . *. 
Ra neering 4 


Ph.D., Principal Investigator: Professorial Lecturer in Mathe- 


Deputy Principal Investigator: Assoc iate Professorial 
leering 
D., Deputy Princ ipal Investigator; Professorial Lecturer in 


r, Ph.D., Senior Staff Si tentist; Associate Professorial Lecturer 


Senior Scientist; Associate Professorial Lecturer in En- 
dministration and Mathematics 


Ymon . 
Arthur ‘ Lewis, A.B., Senior Scientist 
Prank na ins, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 
David ‘ : Segel, M.B.A., Senior Scientist 
William rams, A.B., Research Scientist 
Joseph M i alley, A.M., Research Scientist 


. b Amalio, B.S., Research Scientist 
M y ank, B.B.A. Research Scientist 
Orge M eyan A.M., Research Scientist 
John G, " ady, A.M., Research Scientist 
ew Saxt B.S., Resear h Scientist 
Sutton cer Resear h Se ientist 

' A.M., Research Scientist 


NA 
SA ECONOMIC RE 


w SEARCH PROJECT 
i NAs 
the n SA pro Ti i i TAS 
No Proje, is i &ram includes two projects. Funded by a grant from NASA, 
Rig > Under the general direction of Arthur E. Burns, Professor of Eco- 


ROFTT POLICY 


Bradley, Ph D., 


Principal Investigator; Professor of Business Eco- 
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GOVERNMENT FINANCIAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Donald S. Watson, Ph.D., Principal Investigator; Professor of Economics i 
ssor 0l 
Mary Holman, Ph.D., Associate Investigator; Associate Research Profess 


Economics 


NASA PROJECT FOR SPACE SCIENCE, DATA PROCESSING AND ANALYSIS 
SAS 

This project involves the reduction and analysis of telemetry data from NS 

sounding rocket program. Machine processing procedures are utilized 


: the 
As part of the analysis phase of this contract, preflight = 
ormance 


ever practical 
matical models are used to simulate the flight and predict the perl 
characteristics of the rockets 


science 
Robert Heller, Ph.D., Director; Professor of Engineering and A pplied Scien 


SOCIAL RESEARCH PROJECT 
sentr? 
ith concen 
The Social Research Project conducts surveys and experiments with cone y 
tion on basic research underlying an approach to the solution of socia prac 
lems. Current emphasis is on a descriptive survey of American drinking 


tices, under a grant from the National Institute of Mental Health 
Ira H. Cisin, Ph.D., Director; Professor of Sociology 

Hugh J. Parry, Ph.D., Associate Director; Visiting Professor of Soci 
Ben L. Owens, Senior Staff Scientist 


ology 


SPACE AND LEARNING BEHAVIOR RESEARCH PROJECT " 
0 


hed in 1965 
The Space and Learning Behavior Research Project was establis e " p the 
Í 
study the influence of architecture on the learning process. SupP vision” 


Public Health Service $ 
lementary {0 


Organization has been provided by the U. S 


Dental Health, and the U. S. Office of Education, Division of pert ai 
A » € . 
ondary Research. Working with the School of Education, the ! ” ra desig” 
architecture’ she 


conduct research dealing with the relationship between the tiveness 

: » effectivene y 
factors of various kinds of educational facilities, and the effec o stud) 
ormal learning. her St 


and anothe 


educational process particularly with respect to inf 
nical 


" jon 
is concerned with behavioral factors in dental school design, M 


ent CO 
is exploring the effect of secondary school buildings upon student 


as it relates to learning 


Richard Myrick, Ph.D., Director | 


STATE AND LOCAL FINANCE PROJECT 

wee year ® 
a facet Of €^ gts 
Gover 


Work started during the academic year 1965-66 on à th 
vance fiscal budgeting in the states and communities, as 
development programs. In cooperation with the : 
the U. S. Conference of Mayors, and other organizations T or g 
search is planned on methods of long-range tax projects and als¢ 


fiscal programs in states 

Selma J. Mushkin, Ph.D., Director 

Eugene P. McLoone, Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 
Frank H. Trinkl, M.S., Senior Staff Scientist 
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o; on of University Students, 
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Advisory Standing, 17-18 
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‘Pace Studies: 
ses 164-65 
Afri. On Of, 148 49 
*: COUrses On, 297. 98 


ducation field, 


B 
nc Sheet, 37 
C hemistry 
Curses, 181-83 
Biolo tora] esearch, 68-79 
M Cal Sciences. " / 
Doere* 183.99. 
è Ors 
tology. “l research, 68. 79 
cU: 
Does, 184-86 
m et 
b tachina hatch, 68-79 
io hic . field, 86 87 
K store, Isg al research, 68-79 


Air Force: 
Advanced Management Program, 139 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 

148-49, 164-65 

American literary and cultural history, 
Master of Arts field, 60, 61 64, 226 

American Thought and Civilization 
Courses, 165-66 
Major, 56-59, 225-26 

American Thought and Culture, Doctoral 
research, 68-79 

Amount of Work, 44, 82, 110, 146 

Anatomy 
Courses, 166-68 
Doctoral research, 68-79 

Annual events, student, 159 

Anthropology courses, 168-73 

Art 
Courses, 173-81 
Teaching field, 86 

Arts and Sciences, College of, 41-67 
SEE UNDER Columbian € ollege of Arts 

and Sciences 

Assistants in research and instruction, 
432-39 

Assistantships, 26 

Attendance, 34, 38, 44 
SEE ALSO college, school, or division 

concerned 

Auditor, 21, 22, 


Awards, 29 


36 


11 
13 


Botany 
Courses, 186-87 
Doctoral research, 68-79 
Business Administration: 
Courses, 252-59, 259-62 
Degree of Bachelor of, 109-18 
Degree of Doctor of, 137-39 
Degree of Master of, 122, 123, 124-31 
Business and Economic Statistics: 
Bachelor of Business Administration 
field, 118 
Master of Arts in Government field, 
134-35 
Business and Public Administration 
courses, 259-62 


Certificates 
Health Care Administration, 135-36 
Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies, 
136-37 
Changes in program of studies, 36, 
146—47 
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( hapel, 157 

Chemistry: 
Courses, 190-96 
Doctoral research, 68-79 
Teaching field, 87 


China 
SEE Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies 
Chinese courses, 364-65 
Classical Archeology and Greek, 
Bachelor of Arts major, 197 
Classical Languages and Literatures 
courses, 197—200 
Classification of students, 18, 46 
Classroom Teaching, Master of Arts in 
Education field, 98-101 
College Entrance Examination Board 
tests, 17, 42, 145 
Colleges, schools, and divisions of the 
University, 11-12 
SEE ALSO page 108 
Colloquia, Interuniversity 
On Modern China, 142 
On Russia and Eastern Europe, 142 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, 
41-67 
Committees, 66-67 
Entrance requirements 
Graduate Division, 43 
Lower Division, 42 
Special Students, 43—44 
Upper Division, 43 
Faculty, 64-66 
Transfer from lower to upper division 
49 
Commencement 


See Graduation 
D 
Dance 
Courses, 271, 272, 277, 278, 279, 280 


4 


Teaching field, 87 
Data Processing courses, 252, 253, 260, 
261, 383 
Dean's Honor List, School of Government, 
Business, and International Affairs, 110 
Dean's List, Columbian College of Arts 
and Sciences, 45 
Degrees 
Associate in Arts, 49-54 
Accounting terminal curriculum, 54 
Bachelor of Arts, 49, 55-57, 57-59 
In Education, 51-52, 82-95 
In Government 
International 
118-21 


Public Affairs major, 121-22 


Affairs major, 


Committees 
Of the Board of Trustees, 388-89 
Of the University, 391-93 
SEE ALSO UNDER colleges, schools, ? 

divisions d 

Community and University Services 
153-54 

Comparative Education, Master of Art 
in Education field, 98—101 

Consortium, Joint Graduate, 12 
ontents, table of, 3-4 1 

Continuous registration, 21, 37, 16-1" 

104-5, 138-39 

Convocation 
See Graduation 

Correspondence courses, 46, 11 


= 


3 


221, 222, 4 


, 49 


Counseling 
Courses, 215, 216, 220 


Psychological Clinic, 154 63-64 
Course numbers, explanation of, 16: 
Courses of Instruction, 163-386 
Credit: 

Balance sheet, 37 4 

Explanation of amount of, 16 ination 


For advanced placement €x 

17 by 
For professional courses, granted 

Columbian College of rts 

Sciences, 48 48 
For service school courses, 
For summer school work, 37 
From other institutions, ?^ 
Transfer of within the Un 
146—47 


s ancatio 
in Educa! 
Curriculum, Master of Arts I E 


field, 98-101 
nA 
, jon, 
inistralió' 
Bachelor of Business Admin! 
109-18 vr. 112-13 
Accounting major, 154 ur, 
Business Administration m 
114-18 -. Statistics 
Business and Economie Stat 
«| 99 | 
major, 118 55-56, 51” 


Bachelor of Science, 50, 
Bachelor of Science 1n ^ 
Technology, 51, 55-56 o ysical 
Bachelor of Science in 
Education for Men, ?^ 
95-97 
Bachelor of Scie 
Education for Women, 2^ 
97-98 P 
"rtificates: ud 
i "Health Care Administrations 
Institute for Sino- 
136-37 


inistr 
Soviet 


Combined Bachelor of Arts and 
. Doctor of Medicine, 57 
Combined Master of Science and 
"or of Medicine, 61—64 
Octor of Business Administration, 
137-39 
Doctor of Education, 102-5 
Xtor of Philosophy, 68—79 
ctor of Public Administration, 
137-39 
Education Specialist, 101-2 
laster Of Arts, 60, 61—64 
In Education, 98—101 
n Government, 123, 124 26, 132-35 
Business and Economic Statistics 
field, 134-35 
*onomic Policy field, 134 
Internationa] Affairs field, 134 
*rsonnel Administration field, 
135 


Public Administration field, 133 
Public Affairs field, 133 
Jrban and Regional Planning 
_ field, 135 
Master Ching, 105-6 
+ et Of Business 
22, 123, 124-31 
“counting field, 127 
Health p Administration field, 127 
127-30 re Administration fields. 


er è : 
sonnel Administration field, 131 


Administration, 


E 
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» t ta: 

Econom ence teaching field, 87-88 
Economie tc Courses, 206, 383, 385 
: overn, Policy, Master of Arts in 
Etonomiçg, 7 Curriculum, 134 


OUrses, 200-7 

x4, toral res 

Čducation: research, 68-79 
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“Tification Curricula, 106 


Committees, 107 
tee > 207-225 


XCePtional tan 


Arts fields, 9g 
» 80-107 


nc i 
103 » ys Wuirements, 83, 99. 101. 


Seg AL jectives, 10 
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Master of Fine Arts, 60, 61-64 
Ceramics field, 174 
Dramatic Art field, 374-75 
Painting field, 174 
Sculpture field, 174 
Master of Public Administration, 122. 
123-24, 124-26, 131-32 
Health Care Administration field, 
127-30, 132 
Personnel Administration field, 132 
Public Administration field, 131 
Urban and Regional Planning field, 
132 
Master of Science, 60, 61-64 
Departmental clubs, 161 
Design courses, 178, 179, 180 
Dishonesty, regulations concerning, 35 
Dissertation requirements, 38-39 
SEE ALSO college or school concerned 
Distinction, degrees with, 39 
Distinguished Air Force ROTC Cadet, 39 
Distinguished Air Force ROTC Graduate, 
39 
Division of University Students, 144—47 
Dormitories, 155-56 
Drama 
Courses, 376, 377, 378, 379 
Teaching field, 93-94 
Dramatic Art: 
Bachelor of Arts major, 374 
Master of Fine Arts field, 374-75 
Drawing courses, 178, 180 
Dropping courses, 21, 36 


Elementary Education 
Master of Arts in Education field, 
98-101 
Special Program in Elementary 
Teacher Education, 105-6 
Admission, 105 
Teaching field, 88 
Eligibility for student activities, 158 
Emeriti Officers and Faculty, 394-95 
Employed students, amount of academic 
work, 44, 82, 110, 146 
Employee Training, Master of Arts in 
Education field, 98—101 
Employment, student, 28, 157 
Engineering and Applied Science, School 
of, 11 
English 
Correct use of, 45, 112 
Courses, 225-33 
Doctoral research, 68-79 
Placement examination, 47, 227 
Requirement, 48 
Teaching field, 88-89 
l'est of, as a foreign language, 17 
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Entrance requirements: 
SEE UNDER college, school, or division 
concerned 
Examinations, 35 
Admission Test for Graduate Study in 
Business, 123, 137 
Advanced placement, 17 
College Entrance Board, 42, 145 
Comprehensive: 
School of Education, 101, 102 
School of Government, Business, and 
International Affairs, 125 
English as a foreign language, 17 
For admission, 42, 145 


F 


Faculty alphabetical list, 394—428 

Far East, courses on, 298 

Fees and Financial Regulations, 20-23 

Fellowships, 26-27 

Finance courses, 201, 202, 203, 204, 205, 
253, 256, 267 

Financial Aid, 24-28 

Fine Arts, Bachelor of Arts major, 173 

Food Service, 156 

Foreign Affairs: 
SEE International Affairs 

Foreign Commerce, Bachelor of Business 
Administration specialization, 117-18 


G 


General Science teaching field, 89 
Geochemistry: 
Courses, 241, 243 
Doctoral research, 68-79 
Master of Science field, 191, 239 
Geodetic and Cartographic Science degree 
program, 234, 238-39 
Geography: 
Courses, 233-39 
Doctoral research, 68-79 
Teaching field, 89-90 
Geology: 
Courses, 239-44 
Doctoral research, 68-79 
Earth Science teaching field, 87-88 
German teaching field, 90 
Germanic Languages and Literatures: 
Courses, 244—47 
Doctoral research, 68-79 
Examinations: 
For Master's candidacy, 63, 
Placement, 47 
Government and Business Administration, 
School of 
SEE bold-face paragraph, 108 


133 


Government, Business, an 


For placement in language courses, 

For placement in mathematics cow 
47 , 

For qualifying for advanced standing 
or waiving curriculum requirement 
17, 49, 112 

Foreign language, for Master's 
candidacy, 63, 133 

Graduate Record, 21, 38, 56, 111 i 

Master's, Columbian College of Art 
and Sciences, 64 

National Teacher, 21, 38, 84-85 

Physical, 21, 48, 151, 269, 275 

Scholastic aptitude, 42, 145 


a 
Foreign language examinations: 
For Master’s candidacy, 63, 13: 
Placement, 147 
Foreign language requirements, 48 
Foreign Students, 157 
Admission, 16-17 
Fraternities, social, 161 
French: 
Courses, 354-58 
Doctoral research, 68-79 
Examinations: 
For Master's candidacy, 63, 133 
Placement, 47 
Requirements, 48 
Teaching field, 89 
BE * 
" zii courses, 247 l 
Government and Business € Internatio? 


Affairs, School of, 108-42 
Entrance requirements, 1 
136, 137 sine 
Programs in Government and B 
142-43 


o, 12325 


Committees, 
Faculty, 142 | 
Programs in Internatio’ 
Committees, 143 
Faculty, 143 


nal Affairs 


Special programs, 1- 
Gate saa Management Intern 
Scholarship program, I ar 
Government of the Unive’ y 
Grades, 34—35, 62, 100, 125, 
- 8-79 3$ 
Graduate Council, 6 8-79, 42 
Consultants in research, c 
Entrance requirements, 
Fields of research, -a 
Members of the Cos service 
Graduate programs at sen : 
139-40 31, 38 


colleges, : ations; ^ 
- atu 
Graduate Record Examin 


56, 111 


E S 
'àduate School of Public Law, 11 
"'àduate study, 60-64, 68 79, 98—106, 
122.45 
Gra E 
Taduation : 
Application for, 38 
ates 
Ser University calendar 
quirements, 38-39 
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alth ç are Administration 
"ttificate, 135. 36 


Ontinu; 
Dlinuing Education program, 140 
Dürses, 262-65 


137-35 Of Business Administration, 
Cni 
Mlernationa] Institute, 140 


A > 
oma 9f Business Administration 
lelds, 127. 30 


Mast 
cA of Public Administration field, 


Hea 
alth o 
Healt Courses for men, 269-70 
Health Courses for women, 275-76 
B education 
ache 


~ of Science in Physical 
Master ^on curriculum, 96 
98 ^d Arts in Education field, 
Health - 
‘lth P ' 
"A hysical Education, and 
ation: 


OUrses 
Course for men, 269. 74 


Urricu or women, 275-80 
ur lum for men, 95-97 
ulum for Women, 97-98 


Ind 
“Pend 
Mstitute for a Plan, 56, 109 


rts in Government 
- 8-21 
8, 295-301 


Master research, 68-79 
134 Arts in Government field, 


l'adu; X 
üte ( Onsortium, 12 


legui 
Btages oc Ments, 48 
or 


INDEX 


Greek courses, 197, 198, 199 

Guidance 
Courses, 215, 216, 220, 221, 222, 344 
Doctoral research, 68-79 
Master of Arts in Education field, 
98-101 


Health Records Administration 
SEE Health Care Administration 
Health Services, Student, 151-52 
Hebrew courses, 199-200 
History 
Courses, 281-88 
Doctoral research, 68-79 
Of education, Master of Arts in 
Education field, 98-101 
Of the University, 9-10 
Teaching field, 90-91 
Home study courses, 46, 112 
Honor Roll, Columbian € ollege of Art« 
and Sciences, 45 
Honor societies, 159-6] 
Honors, 39 
Hospital Administration 
SEE Health Care Administration 
Hospitalization, 151-52 
Hours of instruction, 163 
Housing, 155-56 
Human Growth and Development, Master 
of Arts in Education field, 98-101 


International House, 157 
International Institute for Health Care 
Administration, 140 
International Relations 
Doctoral research, 68-79 
SEE ALSO International Affairs 
Interuniversity Research € olloquia 
On Modern China, 142 
On Russia and Eastern Europe, 142 
Italian courses, 358 


Journalism courses, 301-3 


Latin 
Bachelor of Arts major, 197 
Courses, 197-99 

Latin America, courses on, 298-99 
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Latin American Civilization: 
Bachelor of Arts major, 281 
Master of Arts field, 282 

Law School, 11 

Leave of absence 
See Continuous Registration 

Liberal Arts college 
See Columbian College of Arts and 

Sciences 

Library, 14 
Hours, 14 
Regulations, 39—40 


M 


Major fields in Columbian College of 
Arts and Sciences, 56-57 
Major quality-point index, 59, 110 
Management Research Group, 140—41 
Marketing courses, 253, 254, 255, 256, 
257 
Mathematical and Physical Sciences, 
Doctoral research, 68-79 
Mathematical Statistics 
Bachelor's fields, 380 
Master's fields, 380 
Mathematics: 
Courses, 305-10 
Doctoral research, 68-79 
Teaching field, 91 
Meals, 156 
Medical privileges, 151-52 
Medical Sciences, Doctoral research, 
68-79 


N 


National Law Center, 11 
National Teacher Examinations, 21, 
84-85 


38, 


o 


Objectives of the University, 10 
SEE ALSO UNDER college or school 
concerned 


Painting: 
Courses, 178, 179, 180, 181 
Master of Fine Arts field, 174 
Pathology courses, 317-18 
Performing Arts, 159 
Personnel Administration 
Courses, 252, 256, 260, 266, 267 
3144, 347 
Master of Arts in Government field, 
124—26, 135 


AND GRADUATE 


Linguistics: 
Courses, 303-5 
Graduate study, 303—5 
Master of Arts field, 244, 354, 363-4 
Literatures and languages, Doctoral 
research, 68-79 
Loan funds, 22, 28 
Location of the University, 13 
Long-term care facilities 
SEE Health Care Administration 
Lost and Fund Office, 40 


Medical Technology: 
Bachelor of Science degree, 59 
Courses, 317 

Medicine, School of, 11 

Microbiology: 

Courses, 311-12 
Doctoral research, 68-79 

Middle East, courses on, 299 

Military awards, 33 

Military honors, 39 

Military leave, 37 

Museology: 

Courses, 176, 177 
Master of Arts field, 174 

Music 
Courses, 313—16 
Teaching field, 91 


SE 
a t 
s annd 
Navy Graduate Financial Manag 
Program, 139 17, 1 4-47 
Nondegree status, 15, 16-4’ 
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Oceanography courses, ^ 
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Master of Public Adminis 
124-26, 131, 132 
Pharmacology: 
? 
Courses, 318 20 


-79 
Doctoral research, 68-7 


Phi Beta Kappa; 159-60 | 


Philosophy: 
Courses, 321 24 Arts in 
Of Education, Mé 

Education field, 


Physica] Education: 

Ourses 

For men, 270-74 
“or women, 276-80 
Curricula 

For men, 95-97 
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98-101 

“quirements, 48 
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Deu examinations, 21, 
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48, 151, 


269, 
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aal Sciences, Doctoral research, 


Physics. 
Courses, 324 59 


T. toral research. 68-79 


tach 
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Courses, 329 31 

Octora] research, 68-79 
ent: 


ing field, 92 
Ry: 


Tes for teachers, 209 
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"tonat Scien Regional 


Or of A 


istrati “yt 235, 237 


" 
"dias R College, 


» 213, 218 


rts in Education field, 


ation curriculum, 97 


Development 


Ms major, 234 


School, or 


INDEX 


EE 


Postdoctoral study, 
Premedical curriculum, 50 
Prizes, 29-3 
Probation 
Columbian College, 45 
Division of University Students, 146 
School of Education, 83 
School of Government, Business, and 
International Affairs, 110-11 
Probational students, 18 
Professional organizations, 161 
Property responsibility, 40 
Provisional students, 18 
Psychological clinic, 154 
Psychology 
Courses, 342—49 
Doctoral research, 68-79 
Public Administration 
Courses, 259-62, 265-68 
Degree of Doctor of, 137-39 
Degree of Master of, 131-32 
Master of Arts in Government field, 
133 
Public Affairs 
Bachelor of Arts in Government 
curricula, 121-22 
Master of Arts in Government field, 
133 
Public and International Affairs, School of 
SEE bold-face paragraph, 108 
Publications, student, 161 


1 
3 


Religion 
Courses, 349-53 
Doctoral research in the history of. 
68-79 
Religious life, 157 
Religious organizations, 161 
Research 
Consultants, 78-79, 428-32 
Fields of, 71-76 
Programs, 13, 141-42 
Sponsored, 440-46 
Reserve Officers' Training Corps, Air 
Force Unit, 148-49, 164-65 
Residence 
Halls, 155-56 
Requirements, 38 
SEE ALSO UNDER college or school 
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Romance Languages and Literatures: 
Courses, 353—63 
Doctoral research, 68-79 
Examinations 
For Master's candidacy, 63, 
Placement, 47 


133 


s 


Scholarship, 34-35 
SEE ALSO UNDER college, school, or 
division 
Scholarships 
Graduate, 27 
Undergraduate, 24-26 
Work, 28 
Scholastic aptitude tests, 42, 145 
School Administration, Master of Arts 
in Education field, 98-101 
Sculpture 
Courses, 178, 180, 181 
Master of Fine Arts field, 174 
Secondary Education, Master of Arts in 
Education field, 98-101 
Semester hours: 
Explanation of, 164 
Maximum allowed full- and part-time 
students 
SEE UNDER college, school, or 
division concerned 
Senate, University, 393 
Sigma Xi, 160 
Sino-Soviet Studies: 
Courses, 289-95 
Institute for, 136-37, 141—42, 289-95 
Slavic and Oriental Languages and 
Literatures courses, 363-68 
Social sciences, Doctoral research, 68-79 
Social Studies teaching field, 93 
Sociology courses, 368-73 
Sororities, 161 
South America, courses on 
See Latin America 
Spanish: 
Courses, 358-62 
Doctoral rescarch, 68-79 
Examinations: 
For Master's candidacy, 63, 133 
Placement, 47 
Teaching field, 93 


Terminal curriculum, 54 

Thesis requirements, 38-39 

Transcripts of record, 21, 37 

Transfer within the University, 36, 43, 
49, 146-47 


Rules of the University, right to change 
40 

Russian: 
Courses, 365—68 

Examination for Master's candidacy 
63, 133 


Teaching field, 92-93 


Education field, 98—101 
Special students, 18, 43-44 
Speech: 

Courses, 374-80 

Teaching field, 93-94 94 
Speech and Drama teaching field, 937 

153-54 


Special Education, Master of Arts in 


Speech and Hearing Clinic, 
Sponsored Research, 440-46 
Sports, 158-59 : 
Staff of Instruction, alphabetical list, 
394—428 
Statistics: 
Business and Economic: 
Bachelor's curriculum, 118 
Master's curriculum, 134 35 
Courses, 380-86 
Doctoral research, 68-79 
Student 
Activities, 158-59 
Employment, 28, 157 
Government, 158 
Life, 154-61 6 
Organizations, 159-61 - cation 
ce Work in Higher Educ) 
Master of Arts in Education 
98-101 
Publications, 161 
Union, 156 
Summer Sessions, 150 


Suspension: and 
Columbian College of Arts 9 
Sciences, 45-46 Students, 146 


Division of University 

School of Education, 83 "^ and 

School of Government, Bust 
International Affairs, 


— "ic 255, 158 


Transportation Courses, 


Trustees 
Board of, 387-89 


Committees of the 
Tuition, 20-23 


89 
Board of, » 


INDEX 


University Students, Division of, 144 47 Urban and Regional Planning 
an Affairs, cooperative program with Courses, 268 
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'achelor of Arts major, 233-34 Master of Public Administration field, 
Purses, 235, 236, 237. 266, 267 132 
laster of Arts field, 234 USSR 
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THE CALENDAR* 


1965-1966 ACADEMIC YEAR 


1965 FALL SEMESTER 
September 9 REGIST RATION Thursday 
September 10—13 
September 13 OPENING ASSI MBLY Monday 
September 14 cı ASSES BEGIN Tuesday 
November 11 VETERANS DAY (HOLIDAY ) Thursday 
THANKSGIVING RECESS Thursday-Saturday 
r 20-January ] CHRISTMAS RECESS Monday Saturday 
January 3 CLASSES RE SUME Monday 
January 15 LAST DAY OF FALL SEME STER Saturday 
January 17-22 EXAMINATION PERIOD Monday-Saturday 


1966 SPRING SEMESTER 
January 24 
February 


WINTER CONVOCATION Monday 
February 


Nh 
M M 


April 8-9 SPRING RECESS Friday-Saturday 
May 20 1 AST DAY OF SPRING SEMESTER F riday 
May 21-28 1 XAMINATION PERIOD Saturday -Saturday 
May 30 MEMORIAL DAY (HOLIDAY) Monday 
June 5 BACCALAURE ATE SERVICE Sunday 
June 5 COMMENCE MENT Sunday 


1966-1967 ACAD EMIC YEAR 


1966 FALL SEMESTER 
September 8 
eptember 9-12 
“eptember 12 
eptember 13 
Ovember J] 
mber 24-26 
ecember 19.3] 
Gnuary 2 
anuary ]4 
anuary 16-21 


REGISTRATION Thursday 

ORIENTATION FOR FRESHMEN F riday-Monday 
OPENING ASSEMBLY Monday 

CLASSES BEGIN Tuesday 

VETERANS DAY (HOLIDAY ) Friday 
THANKSGIVING RECESS Thursday-Saturday 
CHRISTMAS RECESS Monday-Saturday 
CLASSES RESUME Monday 

LAST DAY OF FALL SEMESTER Saturday 
EXAMINATION PERIOD Monday-Saturday 


Nove 


1967 SPRING SEMESTER 
January 23 
ebruary 25 
arch 24~25 

May 19 
ay 20.27 
May 30 
June 4 
June 


WINTER CONVOCATION (HOLIDAY) Wednesday 
SPRING RECESS Friday-Saturday 

LAST DAY OF SPRING SEME STER Friday 
EXAMINATION PERIOD Saturday-Saturday 
MEMORIAL DAY (HOLIDAY) Tuesday 
BACCALAUREATE SERVICE Sunday 

4 COMMENCE MENT Sunday 


Registration for the Fall Semester 1967 
September 7. 


Studeny mination Schedule a 
5. See special schedule 


ORIENTATION FOR FRESHMEN Friday-Monday 


CLASSES RESUME FOR SPRING SEMESTE R Monday 


GEORGE WASHINGTON'S BIRTHDAY (HOLIDAY) Tuesday 


CLASSES RESUME FOR SPRING SEMESTER Monday 


-68, Thursday, 


nd semester breaks do not apply to third- and fourth-year 
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Dean John Parks 
Associate Deans C. B. I thridge, 
A.M. Griffin, A.E. Parrish 


: á Alpert, R.H. Barter, Brian Blades, T.M. Brown, | 
ng," poi C.S. Coakley, t Clarke Davison. C.B Ethridge, A.M 
XC. pa." Higdon, H.G, Mandel, F.N. Miller. Jr., John Parks, 
x I.M Peery, Mary Louise Robbins, M.J. | 
Yord, Y, J.F. Sadusk, Jr., W.W. Stanbro, Harold Stevens, LR. 


— | 
Wochelson > Tidball, C.R. Treadwell, J.W, Watts. C.S. Wise, Leon | 
Wt Profe, | 
WS yee essors W.S. Anderson, I R. Culbertson, W.A. Howard. 
. ACCune 


late 


^ Prof, ; 
LN rofessors J.W McTigue, J.I Rankin, J.G. Sites, B.W 


hin, linical Professor y y McFarland, Jr 
" Ofe . 
Mitten, DA ssor B.S. Fine 


| 
i inic l 
Um "ical Professor J.L. Levine 
Fator of the Uy 


uversity Hospital V.F. | udewig | 
Mim i 


f Medicine 


NC li 
J, Pert, B | 
tansk,’ pan Blades, T M. Brown. R.( Parlett, T.M. Peerv. 
DM ae SArOId Stevens, ILR Telford 
I tiger mitte, me | 
te Dir of t U mbers for the academic year 1965-66 | 
k bajor 9f Aq Diversity, the Dean of Faculties, the Registrar of the University | 
Dea, Ca] leay ussions Of the Universit are off members of the F ty 
d ang vite 66 € ya ex d e ac Í 
tees,“ Associate De i | 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSIONS 


Paul Calabrisi, Chairman Ji 
T.C. Alford, Alexander Breslow, G.A. Kelser, W.J. Nelson, 
Rankin 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL POLICY 


T.M. Peery, Chairman T. 
T.M. Brown, J.B. Christensen, R.C. Parlett, H.C. Pierpont, JJ. 
gold, J.G. Sites, C.S. Tidball, J.W. Watts 


COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


I.R. Telford, Chairman : 
P.C. Adkins, M.H. Jacobson, Hortense Louckes, B.W. Smith 


COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 
C.R. Treadwell, Chairman Quer 
Lewis Affronti, V.H. Cohn, J.M. Evans, Ervin Gombos, sh ph 
Hartwig, T.N. Johnson, N.C. Kramer, R.S. Paine, A.E. Parr» 
Shorb, Harold Stevens, F.W. Wolff 


COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY 

Seymour Alpert, Chairman 

F.D. Allan, Halla Brown, E.S. Fleming, Mary Louise Ro 
Vahouny 


LA 
pbins, G. 


COMMITTEE ON GRADUATE AND POSTGRADUATE EDUCATION 


C.B. Ethridge, Chairman nam NO 
: : liam 

R.H. Barter, J.A. Curtin, Elizabeth Hill, V.F. Ludewig, WMS | 

man, Mary Watt, Leon Yochelson | 


COMMITTEE ON APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 


Brian Blades, Chairman Il 
" adwe 
H.G. Mandel, F.N. Miller, Jr., M.J. Romansky, C.R. Tread | 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON REHABILITATION I 


C.S. Wise, Chairman —— j.G. R 
J.P. Adams, S.W. Bush, H.W. Clark, Jr., R.C. Fowle™ 
Irene Tamagna, John Watt, Jr. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON STUDENTS AFFAIRS i 
F.N. Miller, Jr., Chairman 2 aris i 
A.S. Brecher, Milton Gusack, F.G. Hilkert, N.T. Tsang t 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON TEACHING AIDS h 
F.D. Allan, Chairman idball à 
3 :lizabeth Ti 
J.M. Bailey, H.C. Pierpont, W.W. Stanbro, Elizabet à 
E 
4 
| 4 
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TN General Information 


The 
i SCHOOL OF MEDICINE OF THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY has 


p ttguished history that goes back more than a century. In March 
hy. * School opened with the intention of building “a medical 
poi commensurate with the progress and demands of a rising me- 
Te i and the improvement of service throughout the country. 
tig "m ool of Medicine, the eleventh oldest in the country, has met 
a POnsibility by providing students with a foundation in the 
Feri, Sciences upon which they can build a medical 
% 14a hing, research, or administration. , 
hu o the School took on a new dimension when K ongress 
ty E the use of the Washington Infirmary. The Nation's C apital 
L7 pend Its first general hospital, and the Nation one of 
At th aching hospitals. 


D inr urn of the century the School was located 
! " /; : 
Viii * center of W ashington 


, 
career in 


its 


at its present 

close to the world-renowned library 

kiera ' Comprehensive government medical museums and numerous 
edica] research and scientific establishments. 

NL history of The George Washington University School of 

Ney v Closely parallels the growth of the Nation and the develop- 
Medical Science. The School has contributed to both. 


. OBJECTIVES 
We POSE oF 
ni 


THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
i In the art 
“Bow 


IS to prepare men and 
and science of medicine to meet the health needs of 
anging society. It is the responsibility of the School 
| *nts with a systematic plan of instruction in the basic 
* for es with well-guided clinical experience, with opportuni- 
* high Pression in research, and with a philosophy in keeping with 
To achi ics of the profession. 
ù instr t ese objectives, the School has developed a progressive 
v Out en and a balanced, comprehensive curriculum. To 
y Makes use Ogram, the School maintains an outstanding faculty 

Search "d Of facilities which provide exceptional opportunities 


Clinical training. 


PLAN OF INSTRUCTION 


dy | Ad ini INISTRATION of the School of Medicine have de- 
Tht Past Program of medical education through careful 
j Curri ance, present opportunity, and future need 
te . ulum Provides graduated à bes y h the 
mM ical sn: gra uate instruction, eginning with the 
and expanding to include the more complex 
ance and care of the sick. It provides a 
Year, th 3 à Career in medicine. 
"ine to introdu : © schedule begins with an orientation period 
A, an Ce the new students to the Faculty, the upper- 
t ` environment for their medical education 
a n devoted to the study of the Sciences (anatomy 
an coe with the structure and composition of 
*. In the second semester of the first year, the 
Unction is further emphasized by courses in 


Uy AND ADM 


tiated a 


ma] 


9 


r the em 
aracterist 


physiology. These studies of the normal provide a basis fo 


phasis on health maintenance which is a strong positive ch i 
of the University's new teaching program. During the second semel 
the student is also introduced to the concept of disease in & y^ 
in microbiology, where the various microbial agents and their efc 
Elective courses are offered M 


upon the human body are studied. r 
4 v for 

second semester of the first year and provide an opportunity fo " 

student to begin the development of special interests under the $ 


ance of skilled advisers x 
» veal 
The basic courses of the first semester of the second ye 


pathology and pharmacology. In the former the student 
produce " 


He learns” 


Y 
armaco 
ar ji 


nature and causes of disease as well as the alterations 
disease in the tissues and fluids of the human body. 
recognize and evaluate the significance of the abnormal. Pha 
provides an understanding of the mode of action of the vari 
employed in the treatment of the sick, and emphasizes the S: 
most effective means for their use. Opportunities for elective 


ous ag 


safest 
stud) 


i 


0 
É ; idi nester 
The second semester of the second year and the first serps 9 


the third are planned to acquaint the student with the princi 
methods of clinical diagnosis and therapy, and to develop I e bast 
" 


awareness of the physician's responsibility to his patients. © fad 
laboratory " ays 
a half ar 


are increased during the second year 


concepts of laboratory medicine are taught in special 
ties. During the second term of the second year, two ant 
are available each week for electives. ith P 
The fall semester of the third year provides the student v ran 
first responsibility for patient care. In the Continuing — cluding 
each student is assigned several patients for study in dept conr 
an evaluation of family, home, and community as they may T 
to the illness or to recovery. This program is decentralized ye in ? 
student can become familiar with community health resoun nist 
area near his own home. Preceptors provide close personal k^ 
of all aspects of the project. 
In addition to the Continuing Care Program, 


strations provide additional background in theory 8 
Of specia 


lectures and es f 
and princiP ce 
and pris 

| significa se 


the clinical experiences which will follow dents 
he StUC7 nei! 


the series called “Major Clinical Situations,” in which t^t os 
artici 
presented with simulated clinical problems and particip 


11 

solution he 
ent i 
each studen g 


12-month clinical clerkship assignment in the Un / rie!) 
2 é Ip 3 £ ade va 
with a wide V. nde | 


Clinics and in affiliated hospitals. Patients | stud J 
Jose persona ` di? 
illnesses are assigned to each student for close Pe” ities of P ig 
“cla - sill? 

the guidance of a faculty skilled in the various spe jncre® ! 


*up e 
e student is given F uil. | 


; a 

fession 

responsibility as he demonstrates competence and prc has 
each student t 


practice. In the course of the clerkship, th 


During an eight-week elective period, jo OR 
actice, rv 
tunity to explore general practice, specialty re x of his © ated | 
l h »ctic l 
search which may be of help in deciding the Ko may be P7 id D 
à k y ma) s 
Students with exceptional interests and proven p uding ae i| 
» es, "2i 
to spend their elective period in other universitie rtunit! AF 
j and ample OPP* 150 d 
foreign countries, but most students will find : £ ¿ 
the University's own published schedule of 


ferent electives for upperclassmen | 
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CURRICULUM 


A. The Basic Medical Sciences 


Fingy biun: i : 
TERM I ANATOMY AND BIOCHEMISTRY 
(16 weeks) 
YEAR 
TERM II PHYSIOLOGY AND MICROBIOLOGY 
(16 weeks) plus 4 semester-hour credits of electives in 


Anatomy and Biochemistry 


( r 
á lé-week vacation ) 


TECON, 
ND TERM 11 PATHOLOGY AND PHARMACOLOGY 
(16 weeks) plus 6 semester-hour credits of electives in 
| Physiology and Microbiology 
B. The Intermediate Terms 
TEAR 


TERM IV PHYSICAL DIAGNOSIS, 1 ABORATORY MEDICINE, 
(16 weeks) psyc HIATRY, INTRODUCTORY CLINICAL LEC- 
TURES 
plus 6 semester-hour credits of electives in 
Pathology, Pharmacology, and others 


(16, 

^ S-Week Vacation) 
Hy 

ai |TERM y 


MAJOR CLINICAL SITUATIONS, CONTINUING 
(14 weeks) 


CARE PROGRAM, LECTII RES IN CLINICAL SUB- 
SPECIALTIES 

plus 3 semester-hour credits of electives in 
Boer Psychiatry, Hematology, Nutrition. Metab- 
olism, etc 


ND 


C. Patient Care 

"Mas | t 

CLINICAL INPATIENT CLERKSHIPS 
the last CLERKSHIPs Psychiatry (4 weeks), Medicine (12 weeks), 
2 teks |" ? Weeks) Surgery (12 weeks), Obstetrics and Gynecol 
: ogy (8 weeks), Pediatrics (8 weeks) 
ation OUTPATIENT CLERKSHIPS 
“cluding General Medicine and Medical Specialties (8 
Meek weeks), Emergency Room (4 weeks) 
ation) D. Career Electives 

E ` 

LECTIVES SUPPLEMENTARY CLINICAL Cl ERKSHIPS or 

Weeks) BASIC SCIENCE OF CLINICAL RESEARCH 

T DEGREES 
d LETT PR à 
Sto e OGRAM of the School of Medicine. described above. 
In Cope eee of Doctor of Medicine 


tar eno? with Columbian College of Arts and Sciences a 
ter and Me num leading to the combined degrees of Bachelor of 

tes of i of Medicine and a program leading to the combined 
ith ba “t of Science and Doctor of Medicine are offe 


Sic Sci 

lence de a 
Umbi; ence departments of the School of Medicine cooperate 
‘Step of , 4n Ollege 


h hs In offering the degrees of Master of Arts or 
Maegiog We in the 


The logy, ; fields of anatomy, biochemistry, microbiology, 
e ba wd àn p ysiology. 


red 


departments 


also cooperate with the Graduate 
i 
St of p, ting the 


research of candidates 


for the degree of 
Y in more than fifty fiel 


ds of the medical sciences 
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EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES 


1335 


FACILITIES FOR THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE are located at 1331, 
1337, and 1339 H Street Street NW., in downtown Washington. 


1 l 
Administrative Offices.—The administrative offices of the School, 133 
H Street, consist of the offices of the Dean, Medical Admissions, 
search Administration, and Public Relations. 


Medical School Buildings.—1n the buildings housing the sched s 
Medicine, 1335 and 1337 H Street, there are lecture rooms, e 
rooms, students’ rooms, and the following laboratories: anatomy, y, 
chemistry, microbiology, pathology, pharmacology, and phys! ak 
The laboratories are fully equipped to enable students to purs 
quately the laboratory courses and to acquire the technical skill 


sary in modern clinical and investigative work. 


Research Building.—YThe Research Building, 1339 H Street, net 
special laboratories for graduate and staff research in the dep sit 
of Anatomy, Biochemistry, Microbiology, Pharmacology, ane, 
ogy. Special facilities are provided for the study of radioactive © 
pounds, for tissue-culture techniques, and virologic procedures: of 
fied students are invited to participate in certain aspect port 
research program either on a volunteer basis or with the sup! 

special Research Scholarships. " 
Teaching Aids.—This administrative unit of the School of p V 


directs the activities of the following service functions: ox DW 
lustration and Photography, Audio-visual Facilities, and - 


cation. » 
i er 
Medical Library.—The Medical Library in well-equipped b 
the first floor of 1339 H Street NW., contains 30,000 carefu y ed 
volumes, including the new medical works and the princip 
journals. dical 
Interlibrary loan service is maintained with other m* 
scientific libraries. .00 pM. 9 
The Medical Library is open from 9:00 A.M. to 10: i 5:00 pa 
class day, Monday through Friday, and from 9:00 A.M. 107 " 
Saturday. he Uni 


A branch of the Medical Library is maintained in t nd m 
s, interns, # 6:00" 


Hospital for the use of the resident physician an 

It is open Monday through Friday, 1:00 to 5:00 p.M. pen s 
11:00 P.M. During the academic year the library is # 

day and Sunday from 1:00 to 5:00 P.M. i 


The George Washington University Hospital. T 
is staffed and directed by the Faculty of The clinical m 
University School of Medicine. It provides excellent ies in n 
tunity for the instruction of medical students. Specialt me fof 
of medicine and surgery have assigned space an be 
diagnosis and care of ambulatory and hospital patients: 


GOVERNMENT MUSEUMS js ol p 
. groun S / 

The Armed Forces Institute of Pathology, On - F rtunity Pos 

Reed Army Medical Center, affords unexcelled p well as! 

of conditions met in general medicine and surgery © 
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Pcia military significance. Its collection of anatomical and patholog- 

«Pecimens comprises material received from all areas of the world 

^ I! unequaled in this country. The Museum of Hygiene, the Na- 

" Museum, the Smithsonian Institution, the Botanic Gardens, and 

Various collections of the Department of Agriculture all afford 

deity for study of materials of special interest in various areas 
icine and its allied sciences. 


CLINICAL FACILITIES 


DENTS at The George Washington University School of Medicine 
i Clinical training at the University Hospital, at the University 
t Clinic, and at affiliated hospitals. 
M George Washington University Hospital—The Medical Director 
lefs of Services are responsible for the supervision of patient 
perve individual student has direct responsibility to patients under 
Patients Lx Clinical conferences are held in which the history of 
Prese aboratory records, and the physical and pathological findings 
ò nted and correlated. 
cilities eyer Pavilion, a new addition, has greatly enriched the 
lord o Y the University Hospital by making available new mon- 
tory; any ating rooms; a clinical research unit; a radioisotope labora- 
radiotherapy facilities, which include a linear accelerator. 
d University 


Mui fice, in 
on for instruc 


Clinics.—The University Clinics have facilities for 

the Hospital. Students are assigned in rotation by 

n tion in the University Clinics 

© Geo 

hd Mary E Washington University Cancer Clinic.—The Helen I 

Clie and : Warwick Memorial Building houses the Cancer Detection 

Mosis, and Special laboratories for research related to the nature, diag- 
ef treatment of cancer. 

Medica] “cilities of the C 

Atop] Students, 


follow zy are pre 
"IP studies, 


ancer Detection Clinic are used for teaching 
The diagnosis and treatment of various forms of 
sented. The results of treatment are evaluated by 


Distri 

let of i 
tera o columbia General Hospital—The District of Columbia 
LUN teachin One of the ten largest general hospitals in the coun- 
The ng facility for students at the School of Medicine 


Ne Hosp; 
iia fii t à bed capacity of approximately 1,300. It is the 
App 63 the out pr the care of the indigent sick of the community. 
ther Mately Patient department had over 153,000 clinical visits. 

Bene service patients are registered daily in the admitting and 


we argest da whom 12 per cent are admitted to the Hospital. 
le ical Patra Service in the District, and a great variety 
È dren's yy nd surgical problems are examined and treated 
tie 
tear children ig. This is one of the largest and best known hos- 
"Vices Clinical éxperie United States. Medical students receive train- 
LN Special | fence in pediatrics on both clinic and inpatient 
n Chi ren ectures and clinical work in child psychiatry are 


* Hospital, 
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St. Elizabeths Hospital.—Saint Elizabeths Hospital, established he 


act of Congress in 1855, is a federal psychiatric hospital administe 


under the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Td 
0 


proximately 7,600 patients of whom 6,000 are resident. 
includes a completely approved General Hospital to meet the 
medical and surgical care and functions with a full-time sta 
the Hospital plus attending physicians in various specialties. 

The Hospital maintains an up-to-date medical library. _ jig 

The medical students of The George Washington University uti 
the facilities of Saint Elizabeths for clinical psychiatric training: 

The opportunities for research are enhanced by a cooperative.) 
rangement with the National Institute of Mental Health of the Un 
States Public Health Service. 


n ; 
f with 


The Fairfax Hospital.—This new and already expanding j "m 
voluntary community teaching hospital serves a burgeoning ^ 
area and provides all clinical services including psychiatry. Eac urs 
14,000 patients are admitted, over 3,000 babies delivered, 7000. i 
cal operations performed, and 24,000 persons examined and trea 
the Emergency Suite. GWU residents in Medicine, Surge? iy 
Obstetrics-Gynecology rotate to the Fairfax Hospital. The Mme 
itself offers a rotating internship program, a School of Medica w | 
nology, and clinical facilities for a School of Practical Nursing: 
dents of the GWU School of Medicine serve at the Hospital ! 
cal clerkship, continuing care, and elective programs. 


The Veterans Administration Hospital.—This new 710- ital 3 
which replaces the Mt. Alto Veterans Administration 
the Veterans Administration Outpatient Clinic was opene 
1965. ologi” 
é ] dic "ic ~hiatric, neur is 

In addition to the medical, surgical, psychi ces 
tubercular, and physical medicine and rehabilitation wr 
rc , 


a large outpatient program, an extensive medical resea dialysi* 
therapy, renal 


programs in open heart surgery, cobalt j LE 
istrative 


metabolic program, and a specially designed Admin 


Laboratory. ag with Om 
The building is fully air conditioned and is equipPe moni 


rams. 1 
systems which facilitate the professional and support props d 
these systems are remote dictation, pneumatic tube, "— ;stribU 0 
conveyor, trayveyor food distribution, radio and progra 
to patient’s bedside, medical gas, and suction system. yel 
e glo 
cali i l ;, 1958, this 3 
The Washington Hospital Center Opened in 19S ashingto? T 
greater Jd ch. ? 
teaching, and ape unite 
hospitals 1D 7. atien! 


private, voluntary institution serves the 
through a triad of activities: patient care, 
Center is the tenth busiest of more than 7,000 hk ms of inp ag 
States and the second busiest private hospital In - for m be 
admissions. A very active emergency service d major v 
36,000 patients a year, and the 36 clinics provide - ; In? 
patients ? 
sidency } d 
laboratory catio 


service except pediatrics for about 74,000 out 
tion to an extensive approved internship and re 
Center offers organized instruction for nurses, 
hea 


technicians, medical secretaries, and other 
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The Degree of Doctor of Medicine 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


‘un 
MINIMUM OF 90 SEMESTER hours must have been earned in an ac- 


ited institution of higher learning. Credits earned in a professional 
ty Can be applied to the fulfillment of this minimum requirement 
y if they are acceptable by the applicant's college or university 
E Bachelor's degree in Arts or Science. A credit under the 
~ System is two-thirds of a semester hour. 
Ww, od Vantageous to complete four full years of undergraduate 
gis Y exceptionally well qualified students can be accepted upon 
n of the minimal requirements. 

o following courses must be completed with satisfactory achieve- 
Wired E the applicant can be certified for matriculation. All re- 
"ence courses must include sufficient laboratory work to give 


Nance tow 
of oy of familiarity with the experimental methods and techniques 


Isciplines, 
" a ology: 8 semester hours. This may be either in general biology 
8Y but may nor include separately credited courses in botany. 
wj Pe Mistry: 8 semester hours of general inorganic chemistry 
hee — include qualitative analysis), and a one-year course, or 
In ) i 
alent, in organic chemistry. 


Emh. ' 
us "ibryolog y: 2 semester hours of vertebrate embryology. Under 
tay p, “TCumstances, 


to be individually evaluated, this requirement 
i met b 


Part Y à course in biology offering embryology as a substan- 
9f the course. 


0$ 
luy English: 
5 © the usu 
Es ysics: 
ile n * 
"lene al | Iequired for admission, a course in mathematics such as 
e ^ 
Bebra, trigonometry, or calculus is strongly recommended 


6 semester hours in composition and literature. This 
al introductory college course or its equivalent. 
8 semester hours. 


" ADMISSION PROCEDURE 
LM 

i - ATTEN 

: lying alt ENTION should be given to the entrance requirements, 
: the " * Information asked for on the application and furnish- 
“Onsiq With all the required credentials. An applicant can not 


ere . n 
l d until the following are received 


~ A fully c. ' 

2 T completed Application for Admission 
ial tr: 

tieri, ^ transcri 


y eripts of record from the registrar of each college, 
Kludi * Professior 


ng sum ^al school, or other medical school attended- 

ibt Ls PT «e . 

Pt wit Er Sessions. Inclusion of transferred credits on a tran- 

Credite erre in place of the transcript from the school where 
! offici. © earned. Applicants currently in attendance should 

ipt a, transcripts of 

3 as Soon 


` Letter, 
“ory E 


record to date and send supplemental 
as courses are completed and grades are recorded 
9mmendation from the applicant's premedical ad- 
ie references given in the application 


't this lation be, the Medical € ollege Admission Test, sponsored by 


a, Merican Medical Colleges. (Information concern- 
7 be obt 
Fation, 3 


ained from premedical advisers or The Psycho- 
M East 45th Street, New York, N.Y. 10017.) 


15 


orf | 
Ti 
| 


5. A check or money order made out to the order of “The G 
Washington University" in the amount of $15 to cover the © 
evaluating credentials. | 


ADVANCED STANDING 


Í : 13 c -1 . à ean will 
The School of Medicine's curriculum is such that admission. 
advanced standing is ordinarily limited to the third year. APP too! 
for admission to the second year will be considered in excep 
circumstances, The applicant must: 

a school oi 
Associati? 


1. Be or have been a regularly registered student in 
medicine which is a member or an affiliate member of the 
of American Medical Colleges. 
school whet 


2. Be in good standing and eligible to continue in the t his ed 


he is currently enrolled, or eligible to reenter that school ! 


tion has been interrupted. l 
; to that Mi 
3. Have completed a course of study at least equivalent 


quired for advancement to the year for which he is applying Pi 
been a student in The George Washington University School ted al ! 
cine. For admission to the second year, he must have compl? À 
work in anatomy, biochemistry, microbiology, and physiology: 


icine OF 
4. Have the endorsement of the dean of his school of medicin? 

his authorized delegate. t pint 

5. Pass Part I of the National Board Examinations if he ® nis 
for admission to the third year. He should plan to take the e h 

tion in June of the year in which he wishes to enter. hose give’ 
The application procedures are otherwise the same às t À 
under the general instructions for admission. * 
h 
SELECTION PROCEDURES they Nt 


The Committee on Admissions reviews credentials as ee a Un 
are complete. The Committee is guided in the selection sical Colles? Ñ 
the applicant's academic ability, the results of the Me , y Jettf ^ 
Admission Test, and personal qualifications as determine view J^ 
of reference and personal interview. Applicants are y yited t° " 
invitation by the Committee. The applicant who 1$ à or let Ne 
interview should make every effort to keep the opp made: * 
School know promptly if another arrangement er t's record. Te 
interviewer's report is an essential part of the applican ommendi 
Committee on Admissions will not make a final rec 
until it has been received. ur ision 8$ soo M 
Each applicant is notified of the Committees deci 
possible. [ : with! 
An applicant who is offered a place in a class 1$ require cie d s 
weeks, to notify the Office of Admissions of the sit of $! en 
his intent to accept the place reserved for him. A — ning of d be ty 
be remitted not later than January 15th prior to the oP will ae " 
of the academic year for which he applied. I nn e 
refunded after January 15th. It will be credited ! | 
for the first semester. ill be forms for a T? {0 E 
Accompanying the offer of a place in class wil - 
on physical condition. This report must be comple “ 
the Office of Admissions of the School of rep o 
physician within two months of receipt of ihe 
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Westions related to admissions, requests for applications, or the 


[ Wi 9f applications and credentials should be addressed to: Office 
“Missions, The George Washington University School of Medi- 
15331 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 


REGISTRATION 


"ho FALL SEMESTER OF THE AC ADEMIC YEAR 1966—67, registration 

y, Onducted at the Medical Research Building, 1339 H Street 

nig 9:00 A.M. to 4:00 P.M., September 8. The time and place 
Ww tation for the spring semester, and the summer session of 
“Year Clerkships, will be announced. 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 
"i. ESTABLISHED. ANNUALI Y by the Board of Trustees. The fol- 
Sa. and financial regulations adopted for the academic vear 
, t subject to change in subsequent years 
Wat} 
i ation fee 


lion fe . $15 
t for ee for each academic year 1.600 
Ninyo cial examinations, for each. subject 5 
LN of *Bistration fee, charged each student granted 
absence” status for the academic year in the 
dj, of Medicine 50 
fee 7€ 


Mpy 

MENT OF FEES 
"nua 
Mratic : 


ion of. ay for e 


able at the rate of $800 on or before 
ach semester. Students registered for the summer 
clerkships will be on "continuous registration" 
€ following fall semester. 

ly S Yable at the Office of the Cashier of the University, 

treet NW *xcent ; s anoeme be 

ced, hil = except as some other arrangement may be an- 
dent Ne tuition is due and payable in full as described above, 


Pay Sign a contract with the Office of the Cashier at the 
he i Bistration permitting 
Yn ng 


ber 2 196 Fegistration and the remaining half on or before No- 
Qd se (for the fall semester) and March 15, 1967 for the 
"led ester 


Payme service fee of $5 is charged for the use of this 
Yth ent plan. The University will not obligate itself to 


advance, of the payment-due date for the second 

p ester B > y 

win i" charges. 
automatically 


Official all accrued fees and a $10 reinstatement fee and 
. Wally 


^ tition f ka entered the course of instruction he is obligated 
t o i * full semester. A student registered for the 
" Telistratso, MMer session is obligated for tuition due at the 

Wit n for the following fall semester except that, in the 


itm, Tawa] h ~ 
tte “diately Or leave of absence a pro rata payment will become 


ate theo * University of 


^ à student's fees does not in any 
7100] of Medicine 


to accept the student for any sub- 
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: T 0 
sequent semester or summer session and the right is reserved ' 
quire the withdrawal of any student whenever, in the interest 
student or the School, the Faculty deems it advisable to do $0. 


COST OF TEXTBOOKS AND STUDENT EQUIPMENT 


The minimum cost of necessary textbooks and student oqu 
(microscope, drawing materials, glass slides, clinical thermo 

stethoscope, hemocytometer, uniforms, etc.) is approximately # 
lows: first year, $600; second year, $275; third year, $150; and " 
year, $100. The total is about $1,125. Microscopes must be pr? 


by the student. Rentals are not available. 


nd finan 


Because many parents may wish some option in meeting à ffers 
) ! , 


all or part of the cost of a college education, the University © " 
cational loan plans through the Girard Trust Exchange Bank 
delphia, Pennsylvania; Funds for Education, Inc., Mancheste^ 
Hampshire; and The Riggs National Bank, Washington, p. : 
Although similar in purpose, these plans vary somewhat viable 
and conditions. One year and multiple year plans are aval 


. rh e 
surance covering the life and health of the sponsor is prov! 


these plans. loyed fullt 
^e Jy 

Individuals over twenty-one years of age who are emp Oy eracts " 

- H " 4 

are also eligible to apply. They may sponsor their own hic they * 
vided they meet the conditions specified by the plan for W 

applying. avail 

: se plans are ** vg 

Brochures and applications describing these three plan w 


in the Office of the Vice President and Treasurer, The 
ington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 
DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 


EVERY CANDIDATE FOR GRADUATION with the degree 
cine must have satisfactorily completed the requiremen? pag 
of Medicine as described under “Plan of Instruction on matri 
including not less than four academic years of study as fired cov 
student in Medicine. He must have completed all red 
and passed satisfactorily all prescribed examinations. 


HONORS 


, rse 
ear medical coU 


A candidate who has completed the four-y mmen 


, » reco 
quality-point index of 3.50 or above, ma) be r 
Faculty for graduation “with distinction." 


p cINÉ 
d. y MEDI 
COMBINED BACHELOR OF ARTS AND DOC TOR O 


or of i 
„oree of Bachelo scri 
In order to be recommended for the degree of " 


0 
candidate must complete at least 90 semester T ence 
college work (at least 30 hours and one year di e d 
completed in Columbian College of Arts and oe completion y 
year of the medical curriculum. Upon satisfactor) co elig! 
fourth year of the medical curriculum the student 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine 
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Meen MASTER OF SCIENCE AND DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 


es in the School who wish to apply for the combined degrees of 
prot Science and Doctor of Medicine must meet the requirements 
i mission to the graduate division of Columbian College of Arts 

lences, T hey must be recommended by the chairman of the 
^id and by the deans of Columbian College and the School of 


* Maste 


à T of Science program consists of a minimum of 30 
er h 


Ours of credit. A maximum of 12 semester hours of credit 

ja Wate level courses completed as a part of the medical curricu- 
a he 

I, not already applied toward the degree of Bachelor of Arts) 


“owed in fulfillment of the requirements of the Master of 
gree, 


UO ARTS, MASTER OF SCIENCE, AND DOCTOR OF 


TM | ! 

| uirements for the degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Science, | 
Nl of Philosophy are stated in the Undergraduate and 

Minis 'alogue of the University, which is available at the Office 

Ne. ns, The George Washington University, W ashington, D.C. 


FINANCIAL AID 


WSHips 4. | 
— "IIS AND SCHOLARSHIPS | 
Fori j 
Own 
Nin WING FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS are limited to stu- 


d be € School of 


E irec 
LN ct 


Medicine. 
ted to the Dean of t 
Diversity, wW 


Unless otherwise specified, inquiries 
he School of Medicine, The George 


H 
ashington, D.C. 20606. | 
L ll 
OWSHIpg fi 
Mel y 

Ordan p. 
Emory s Graham Fellowship in Surgery (1961) By bequest, | 
‘ Y. ) Udge and Mrs. Graham The income from this fund, | | 
site $ 5d be used to assist students who are pursuing post- n 
m 7o research, preferably in surgery, at the School of | 


WO indiv; i 
Neo, S vidual 's conducting such work or deserving of the award, | 
s ang mm be used to Provide one or more scholarships (to cover | 
"ente "ese expenses deemed appropriate) for undergradu- 
« Chairma School of Medicine. Application should be filed 

l an of the Department of Surgery not later than 


h Mi ! 
ille, 
y Resear. | 
i by beques, Ch Fellowship (1953) —A $3,000 fellowship es- 
Mite, Sst of Mrs Robin Miller for the study of cardiovascu- | 
i 
à Sta (i 
Mi üblic 
‘One ta i ^ Health Service Training Grants Information 
| 


Ning or, k 
Se of , 8 grants in fields of the medical sciences is available | 
ean of the School of Medic ine 
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a int 
Joseph H. Himes Loan Fund. Available for loans to students in 
School of Medicine. 


ow 
W. K. Kellogg Medical School Loan Fund. Established by E 
Kellogg Foundation in Battle Creek, Michigan, for loans to St" 
in the School of Medicine. 


Í 
Pfizer Medical School Loan Fund.—Established by Chas. pfizet 
Co., Inc., for loans to students in the School of Medicine. 


School of Medicine Loan Fund.—A fund established and Pg 
by medical school students, available for loans to students 
School of Medicine. 

eL s 


Sutherland Medical School Loan Fund.—Established by Ros 
erland for loans to students in the School of Medicine. 


PRIZES 


or of 
o a member 9 


Allie S. Freed Prize (1957).—Awarded annually t rat 


: à : » t 
graduating class in the School of Medicine who has demons 
ceptional proficiency in the field of preventive medicine. 


l 
LU 
annually 
Alec Horwitz Prize (1959).—4 prize of $100 awarded - PL 
n i e 
senior who has demonstrated exceptional proficiency in t 
surgery. 
| «in extantished D 
Huron W. Lawson Prize (1957).—4A prize of $100 establishe m 


. she Í 
Lawson in memory of her husband, who was à distingu! 4 


- .eted annual). 
of the Medical Staff of the University, 1s presented an : pi 
member of the graduating class who has demonstra 
proficiency in the field of obstetrics and gynecology. 


riz 
ry (1956): NL. 
School of Me 
ation anc cli 


Julius S. Neviaser Prize in Orthopedic Surge 
$100 awarded annually to the senior in the 
scores the highest grade in a written examin 
of orthopedic surgery. " 
ily © 
John Ordronaux Prize.—By bequest, $150 awarded -i ys? 
member of the graduating class of the School of Medicine 
highest scholastic standing. "L 
t nnu ^al 
William G. Schafhirt Prize.—By bequest, $200 awarded ginl s 
the senior student in the School of Medicine for the a terest- 
or thesis on some medical subject of current pU 


REGULATIONS 


ATTENDANCE ` til registrat et 
^ STUDENT IS NOT PERMITTED TO ATTEND CI ASSES poor attend? 
been completed and fees due have been paid. me 

required 
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dps 


A icellent; B— good; Cc-—satisfactory; D—passing; F—failure; 
“Condition; /—incomplete. 
alte 8rade CN (condition) is a temporary grade. It indicates a 
of achievement requiring further assignment. If the student sat- 
orily completes such further assignment, he is entitled to a 
+ nent grade of D. If he does not remove the condition, a perma- | 
Wade of F is assigned. 
E 8rade J (incomplete) is a temporary grade. It indicates that | 
quired work of the course has not been completed for reasons 
N - to the Dean. An "incomplete" must be removed by ar- | 
d, ES With the department concerned before the student may 
bg the work of the following year. The appropriate permanent | 
ereupon assigned. 
Em receiving a grade of CN or F in any subject may not 
Uh ED the work of the following year until he has complied with 
Nea h mmendations of the Committee on Scholarship as are ap- 
Y the Executive Faculty. 


Macy 


Way f 
l * Í 
TY-POINT INDEX | 

Ñ Dury 

Vujy, Poses of quantitative evaluation of academic performance a | 

ee Point” index js computed on the basis of A, four points; B, 


Points. x 
nts; C, two points; D, one point; and F, zero points. 


RT l 
MINA TIN c 
* | 
Nati | 
Ning and o> Which may be written, oral, or practical, will be held | 
tty at the end of each semester. 
N Part E> in the School of Medicine are required to take Part I 
o 


f the National Board Examinations. 


I" | ! 
LT { 1. 
ATION m 


Polic 1 
ha atio `x 
Vt. c 0^ for G raduation. 


Application for a degree should be filed 
ce of the pp C or a degree shc e file 


Registrar by February 28 of the senior year. 


ea 

: ! Graduation. 
tirigi ^ exercise 
PProved t 


-A candidate is required to be present at the M 
$ unless written application for graduation im ab- Hi 
y the Dean. 


TO Dis 
he DISMISS STUDENTS 
Neh " 
t 
hv ftom preserve 


d by the University to dismiss or exclude any stu- 


Me, \ 
1 lersitv 
t of the bh eit, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the 
yit aqu; Udent or the University, the University Administration | 
Visable, : ; i 
LN 


To 
} CHANG} 


thy sity and j | 
M tto modify its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve | 
tie Shall Bo ; Y Or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regu- 


| 

Into - | 
9 force whenever the proper authorities may deter- | 

| 

Í 
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HEALTH SERVICES 


THE HEALTH SERVICES STAFF assists students with their medical ne 
by advice and treatment, by proper referral when necessary, 
cooperation with other physicians. For medical emergenc! 
health consultations there is, on the campus, a Student Health 
open from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M., Monday through Friday during 
academic year and Summer Sessions, with physician and nurse p 
tendance. There is also a rest room for women, with a graduale , n 
in charge. For night and week-end emergencies, students mày 
the emergency room of the University Hospital for treatment. j 
basic fee for this visit will be paid by the Health Services, p 
other charges will be the responsibility of the student. This aff 
ment is for emergency care only. ' 

Medical privileges include: (1) three visits in any one 1. 
member of the Health Services Staff, office or residence (Dist? 
Columbia); (2) hospitalization, including board and nursing: ! t 
University Hospital for not more than one week during any tor ® 
month period—the necessity to be determined by the Dire 
Health Services.* All additional hospital charges for operating ni 
anesthetics, laboratory, X-ray, medications, or any special S 
must be paid by the student. Expenses incurred for examina 
treatment by specialists, such as eye refraction and provision © B 
orthopedic examinations and application of cast or other apP jd V 
laboratory and X-ray work; and surgical operations must be p? 
the student NW 

This medical benefit applies only to illness or disability o il 
while currently enrolled in the University. It does not apply y 
or disability incurred between the last day of examination, s 
semester or summer session and completion of registration 
next semester or summer session. 

The student is allowed, if he so desires, to engage phys 
nurses of his own choice, but when he does so he will be ^ 
for the fees charged. d to 

Rules: (1) The Director of Health Services is empowere, 
or deny the medical benefits where, in his discretion, à stude i 
his misconduct or breach of the rules of the University, - to ae 
ineligible; (2) the Director of Health Services has sahang ent " 
mine the necessity and length of hospitalization; (3).* t with ¥ 
currently enrolled or one who has severed his connect in j 
University is ineligible for medical benefits; (4) 4 stu examinati 
to train for an athletic team is required to pass a thoroug 20 avail? 
at the beginning of each semester; (5) hospitalization "ation co | 
to those students availing themselves of other hospitaliza 
for the same illness. sved in inte s 

The University is not responsible for injuries rece!” 
legiate or intramural games, or in any of the activities 


w 
H 


IIness bf 


jcians * 

esport 

jio 
b] 


education departments. | 
PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS ps? | 
` "e^ -omprehensi¥? The sit | 
All first-year students are required to have à p Medicine. |... s 
examination prior to admission to the School Sdvised regarding 


dents are informed of significant findings and 


* See rule 5 for exception | 
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Suns às will tend to help them maintain a high standard of health. 

es iidition medical students benefit from the complete Tuberculosis 

Pay Inding Program which the School maintains. Under this pro- 

| all Students receive tuberculin tests, X-ray examinations, and 

à Special attention from chest specialists as is necessary to reduce 

tin, imum the dangers from tuberculosis. Students are immunized 
those diseases for which proven prophylaxis exists. 


RESIDENCE HALLS 


| we INFORMATION concerning the University’s residence halls is 

Um * at the Office of the Dean of Men or the Office of the Dean of 
» the George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

Ig, "ation concerning off-campus housing may be obtained at the 

km, Of the Dean. The reservation of rooms in private houses must 
tby Students, 


HONOR SOCIETIES 
d 
Kheta Alpha.—National Honor Medical Society. Members of 
LIN E and Senior classes meeting the qualifications specified by 
‘ "tution of the Society are eligible for election to membership. 
ila 


m i as : 
Beaumont Medical Society.—Medical students showing un- 


i s ; 
‘thers ty for medical writing and research are elected by the active 
9I this society, 


Wd 
CN Kane-4. F. A. King Obstetrical Society.—The fifteen stu- 
Pes in th third and fourth year classes who maintain the highest 
v eir work in obstetrics are eligible for membership, 

‘hp 
eed. E. À 
Main sell Society.—Students of the third and fourth years 
egi a Qquality-point index of 3.30 or higher are eligible for 


RECREATION 


IN 

I D 
T n provides abundant recreational resources, a 
i s le Uu: are available at little or no cost. There are 
oy Pats, js eries, museums, concert halls, theaters, swimming 
hut Usual c Places of great historic interest. There are, in addi- 
Y vites umi, recreation facilities found in a large city. 
[^ hoo| of CON by student organizations of the Univer- 
Muraj va edicine, and University sponsored programs such 
hy TY religi ts, concerts, recitals, and dramatic productions. Al- 
Blous faith Is represented in Washington by one or more 
le) !5 Con - sPiritual, educational, social, and recreational 
^ e the various church groups. There are many 
i, ible indj , Cducational facilities in Washington to meet almost 


Vidual nee 
dual need or preference of a medical student and his 
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The University Hospital 


THE MEDICAL STAFF consists of the following groups: Eme 
Honorary, University, and Courtesy T 

Physicians on the faculty and staff of instruction of the Scho, 
Medicine are eligible for appointments to the University Hospital © 
Ihe Administrator of the Hospital and the Director of Nursing 3 


officio members. 


OFFICE OF THE MEDICAL DIRECTOR 


Clayton Bernard Ethridge, M.D., Medical Director 

Alvin Edward Parrish, M.D., Director of Clinical Research 
Bertle Nelson, A.B., M.D., Secretary of the Medical Staff etl 
Margaret Newton Giberson, Secretary, Office of the Medical puri 


DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS n 
M 


Department of Anesthesiology: Charles Seymour Coakle) 


Chief MD» 
Department of Medicine: Thomas McPherson Brown, A.B., M 
Chief 
Heart Station: John McCallum Evans, A.B., M.D., Director 
Section of Allergy: Halla Brown, M.D., Chairman D ch 
Section of Cardiology: John McCallum Evans, A.B., M.D» 


L 
| 
| 
| 
man MD. che 
Section of Dermatology: Robert Sexton Higdon, B.S., M- | 
man ges M 
Section of Gastroenterology: Thomas Stone Sapping ‘| 
M.D., Chairman MD. cp 
Section of Hematology: Jack Jacob Rheingold, A.B., M- | 
QAM 
man re. 
. : ansky: ^ | 
Section of Infectious Diseases: Monroe James Rom P 
M.D., Chairman M.D.» chait y 


Section of Internal Medicine: Mary Falorsi Watt, M i 
Section of Metabolic Diseases: Louis Katz Apt s A. B^ 
Section of Pulmonary Diseases: James Joseph Fetter, } 


Chairman . James wins | 
Department of Neurology and Neurological Surgery: ^ "n 
Watts, M.D., Chief Mk ph.D^ M: ` 
Electroencephalographic Laboratory: Harold Stevens, " 
Director cary Bartel "JN 
Department of Obstetrics and Gynecology: Robert Henry E p : 
M.D., Chief cd A B^ MA 
Department of Ophthalmology: John William McTigue, v 
Chief 222 homas a 
Department of Pathology and € linical Pathology: (M À 
Peery, A.B., M.D., Chief 1 ABs M.D» à 
Department of Pediatrics: William Allen Howare, G “Charles Sa ` 
Department of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation. " ge 
Wise, B.S., M.D., Chief Health: cla Á 
and Community n 


Department of Preventive Medicine ud 
Richard Hartman, A.B., M.D., Acting Chief A.B. M.D., py chi § 


Leon Yochelson, As 


Department of Psychiatry Stanbro, 


Department of Radiology: William Woodrow 
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atment of Surgery: Brian Blades, A.B., M.D., Chief 
lon of General Surgery: Brian Blades, A.B., M.D., Chairman 
tion of Oral Surgery: Sterling Garrett Mead, D.D.S., Chairman 
tion of Orthopedics: John Pletch Adams, B.S., M.D., Chairman 
lon of Otorhinolaryngology: James Jerry McFarland, Jr., B.S., 
ES Chairman 
On of Plastic Surgery: Gordon Sparks Letterman, B.S., M.D., 
hg irman 


E 9f Urology: Leon Richard Culbertson, B.S., M.D., Chair- 
„ Man 
(ety Clinics; Robert Sexton Higdon, B.S., M.D., Director 
ini ær Clinic: Calvin Trexler Klopp, A.B., M.D., Director 
Margaret Ruth Emanuel, R.N., A.M., Director 


g 


Dy 
NISTRATIVE STAFF 


"Hle OF T 
THE ADMINISTRATOR 


Rt 

» Frederick Ludewig, B.S., Administrator 

iq “gustus Menk, Associate Administrator 

TA ine, M.B.A., Assistant Administrator 

M , r'ancis Whitehair, Administrative Assistant 

"tne im Oy Stensrud, A.B., Administrative Assistant 

Heel Swope, A.B., Secretary, Office of the Administrator 
bald e Jennings, Chief, Admitting Office 

her ‘nox Hames, B.S in B.A., Assistant Comptroller 

tne rlllton Thompson, B.S., Director of Food Ser ice 

d lions o Ste, B.S., Chief Therapeutic Dietitian 

a m l'escott, Manager Housekeeping Department 
Nine E Sasher, Manager, Linen Service 
Bret Ruth re Brown, R.R.L., A.B., Medical Record Librarian 
Me ow. Emanuel, R.N , A.M 


, Director of Nursing 


tin Bryn R.N., A.B., Assistant Director of Nursing 

klin EN Shivar, Administrative Assistant, University Clinics 
'ro C . s 

y Bake, ~ Cooper, M.S., € hief Pharmacist 


er, C hief Telephone Operator 


University Hospital is a modern teaching 
ents of the School of Medicine and House Staff. An- 
> approximately 20,000; clinic visits are about 
i On Circi" University Hospital is on Pennsylvania Avenue at 

On, ( : ma] It is fully approved by the American Medical As- 
y " and tha Hospital Association, the American College 
n, a. * Joint Commission for the Accreditation of 


5 a new six-floor addition to the University Hospital is 


ESN fo 
UM = aly 1966. This will be followed by remodeling and 
os is complet Hospital building. When this portion of the 

i u It win ga University Hospital will have 550 beds for 
"e Suite, eni * entirely air conditioned and will have a new 

3 as wa aboratory, and physical medicine de- 
atest diagnostic and supporting facili- 
aching and conference areas will be located 
Included will be a floor in the new pavilion 
O clinical research activities 


' aS wen arged X-ray, | 
Oy Pecialhy, as all of the l 
Out the p Signed te 

 Uilding 
Xclusive 8 
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The Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of the 
Medical Association and the various specialty boards have 8j 
the University Hospital for residency training in anesthesioloB 
diac disease, internal medicine, neurological surgery, obstetr! 
cology, ophthalmology, orthopedic surgery, pathology, physical | 
cine and rehabilitation, plastic surgery, psychiatry, radiology, f 
thoracic surgery, and urology. In addition, it has straight int 


in medicine, and surgery. 

Junior and senior students of the School of Medicine are 9 
to the University Hospital, as clinical clerks and in the Uni 
Clinics. Regular conferences for students, house staff, and af! 
physicians are held. in 

The George Washington University Cancer Clinic, hoon 
nearby Helen L. and Mary E. Warwick Memorial Building 44 


new patients are seen in the Cancer Clinic each year. 
research laboratories form an important part of this facility. 
has been approved by the American College of Surgeons. 
Other major teaching activities include a residency prog" 
pital administration; close affiliation with the University $ 
program in hospital administration; programs in Medical 2 
leading to the Bachelor of Science degree as well as to 4 
and an affiliation for the training of practical nurses. The H 
The Hospital has an excellent branch medical library edicine © 
Staff can also arrange to use libraries of the School o ies à | 
the University and the outstanding city and federal librar! 
ord collections. 


The 


[ 
INTERN PROGRAMS l 
We ' Ma ery: 
Straight internships are available in Medicine and Surgery | 
RESIDENT PROGRAMS j | 
d siologY" ^ it 
Sixty-six approved residencies are offered in eem "t 
diseases, internal medicine, neurologic surgery, an^ nical p 
ophthalmology, orthopedic surgery, pathology, P oracle w^ 
plastic surgery, psychiatry, roentgenology, ud years in 
and urology. Residency programs are from one to niversity nt) 
tion, depending upon the service. Residents in v^ eet Sch 
also receive appointments as members of the faculty 
Medicine with active teaching responsibilities. , 
FELLOWSHIP PROGRAMS ye | 
two 
iking ne or | 
Fellowships, through the School of Medicine, v disease’ p 
available in allergy, anesthesiology, cardiology, lic disease gs | 
J ditio ses metaboll ic di q 
enterology, hematology, infectious diseases, d rheumati [ 
ogy, pediatrics, physical medicine, renal bo: ' vint 
surgery, thoracic surgery, and University Clinic: rrivilege of apP Y seit) 
All appointments are for one year with -— » the inter» in wil 
continuation on the House Staff. In severa re mainte ipte 
endi 4 ellent affiliations AT tions fof 
and fellowship programs, excellent am d application 
local and governmental hospitals. Inquiries an 
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e 4nd residencies should be addressed to the Chief of the Depart- 


he to the Medical Director; the George Washington University 

Tu, 901 23rd Street, NW., Washington, D. C. 20037. 

" mation relative to fellow ships may be obtained from the Chief 
: Partment concerned or from the Director of Postgraduate 
ul Education, in care of the Hospital. 


Mtb 
ICAL TECHNOLOGY COURSE 


Tine is open to candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Science 
gcal Technology, offered by Columbian College of Arts and 
lnis 5 and to the other applicants meeting the requirements of the 
lta of Medical Technologists of the American Society of Clinical 
ie, Prts. These requirements, fully satisfied by the Columbian 
Program, consist of 3 years (90 semester hours or 135 quarter 
Minas College work in any college or university accredited by a rec- 
k : Standardizing association, including certain specific courses in 
li, field. The specific science requirements are as follows: 
us Et minimum of 4 semesters or 6 quarters (16 semester 
M 44 Quarter hours) of studies acceptable toward a major in 
hin, ^ *nd including lecture and laboratory; Biologic Sciences—a 
t d 4 semesters or 6 quarters (16 semester hours or 24 quar- 
m `} Of studies acceptable toward a major in biologic science and 
. etre and laboratory; Mathematics—a minimum of 3 

hr sty Urs Or 4 quarter hours of college mathematics 
Sida, ents enrolled in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences as 
9r the degree of Bachelor of Science in Medical Technol- 
Malica a cal Technology Course constitutes the final (fourth) year 

hi à —- for the degree. 

tr College of those who have taken their prerequisite work in some 
PaO university, satisfactory completion of the Medical 
Te y -Ourse will not satisfy the requirements for the degree 


Ment of p in Clinical laboratory procedures, offered by the 
V begin t , Pathology in the University Hospital. Students ordi- 
Mst IS Course with the fall semester, but under exceptional 
l ^ begin at other times 
by or —— of scholarships are provided by the University 
i, stude ents enrolled in the fourth year of the degree pro- 
fa lang rt in this fourth year must provide themselves with 
R allowance of uniforms is provided by the University Hospital. 
\ fourth a 9f $65 a month is granted during the last 6 months 
N sati zear in training, 
V Mactory c 
' andid; 7 com 
NUT . ate is e 
Tolle "Bistry of 
mona] an the M 
Instructio 


l pletion of the course a certificate is awarded 
ligible for the national certifying examination 
Medical T echnologists 


edical Technology Course is strictly limited so 


ia Pro A can be given Acceptance to the Columbian 
the Pita] Bram does not necessarily assure acceptance into 
t - p 
»quiry about this course should be sent directly 


t of Pathology. | | 
shi athology, The George W ashington University 
ington, D. C. 20037 = 5“ J 


Alumni and Allied Associations j 


THE GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


THE OBJECTIVES OF THIS ASSOCIATION are to unite graduates who" 
to associate themselves for charitable, educational, literary, 89* , 
tific purposes, and promote the general welfare of the Univ] 

Eligible members are those who have matriculated in any s 
the University and left the University in good standing. e^ 
person who is or has been a member of the teaching, re 
administrative staff of the University, or of the Board Oo n 


^ : rs who 
of the University. Active members are those eligible members 


i : : in 
current contributors to or life members of The George We 
University General Alumni Association, the Alumni enr. 
any school of the University, or contributors to the Annua 
Program. rashi 

h : / wash 

The Alumni Office is in Bacon Hall, 2000 H Street NW., ofie 
ton, D.C. 20006. All alumni are urged to keep the Alumn! form 
formed of changes of address or occupation and to supply 1M 
with regard to their fellow alumni. 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
MEDICAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 

D 1 ssoci^ 

THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY MEDICAL ALUMNI A» oW? 


incorporated in 1959, continues the organization previously 
The George Washington University Medical Society. , “This $5 

The stated purposes of the Association are as follows pe 
be a nonprofit organization international in scope, — c Ge 
shall be to provide constructive services for the alumni O T, 


“ , " t 
Washington University School of Medicine, for further welfare 
otion of t "m 


science of medicine, research, and for the prom ‘cine, its $ 
The George Washington University School of Medicin nees.” į 
al and its tralD*7 ate 


The George Washington University Hospit i . all gr? 
Active membership in the Association consists di. Pio» f] 
the School of Medicine; current members and, p ho V 
members of the teaching staff of the School of «d one 9 
Doctor's degrees; Doctors of Medicine who have ha ton iw, 
years of postgraduate training in The George Washing e stv 


h . rs 0 
Hospital. Junior membership consists of all membe i student s: 
e they are” gol 


body of the School of Medicine during the tim ffice in 
à à an oO | 
The Medical Alumni Association maintains an c fi C6 
washington 


of Medicine Building at 1335 H Street NW., 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR 


President. —Richard E. Palmer, A.B., M.D. 1944 


$5 
President Elect.—George Speck, M.D. 1941 948 M.D. 195 : 
First Vice President Jerome H. Epstein, A.M. DUM D. 193 
Second Vice President.—William Brainin, A-B. 123%: 
Secretary.—James Dusbabek, M.D. 1934 
Treasurer. —Jack B. Kleh, A.B. 1942, M.D. 1944 
Councilman for Three-year Term Ending 1969. n, Jf M. 

Ernest A. Gould, M.D. 1939; Frederick Y. Doni 

Councilman for Two-vear Term Ending 196/: 


Richard M. Huffman, M.D. 1955 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


ON THE 


í FOLLOWING PAGES of this CATALOGUE. are listed the courses 
0 


Instruction offered by the School of Medicine. The School of 
*dicine serves other divisions of the University by making available 
"i honmedical students certain undergraduate and graduate courses in 
E following fields: Anatomy, Biochemistry, Microbiology, Pathol- 
A harmacology, Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation, Physiology, 
are sure ventive Medicine and Community Health. The courses listed 
Withár, e lo some slight change. The University reserves the right to 
aw any course announced. 


EX Me 
XPLANA TION OF COURSE NUMBERS AND SY MBOLS 


A number in parentheses after the name of a course indicates number 
Semester hours of credit which may be earned. 
Ourses numbered from 1 to 100 are for first- 
and oe Students 
rth-year Arts 


and second-year Arts 
Those numbered from 101 to 200 are for third- 
and Science students 


Ourses ; 
300 Urses In the basic science departments are numbered from 201 to 
and hey are for medical students and graduate students in the Arts 
, Sciences, 
Ourse " 4 
v Ses in the clinical departments are numbered from 301 to 400. 
ate limited to medical students 


Anatomy» 


b 
fessor. 


E LR. Telford 
fessoria] Le t 
i 


SOciat, 


(Chairman), Paul Calabrisi 
urers T.D. Stewart, J.I Angel 
> Profe 
Ofessors } D. Allan, TN Johnson, J.B. Christensen 


Profe 
titan, m, Ors J.C. Bartone, H.E. Kaiser 
nt C 
ssist Clinical Professor R.N. Brown 
ant p 
rofe : 
Anat Ofessorial Lecturers L.E. Church Stanley Jacobson 
ato 
A Co; - (12) The Staff 
` Trelat QUII 
an; dled 
"ai ica] araboratory and lecture course on human anatomy. All of the 
a anat, PCiplines are integrated regional gross dissection, histology. 
, Students peana embryology. For medical students and qualified gradı 
* Stan aboratory lee for nonmedical students, $56 (Fall 
t 9 


1965-66 


| 
| 
| 
| 


202 


203 


204 


205 


221-22 


256 


260 


262 


264 


266 


Gross Anatomy (6) Calabrisi and 


Regional dissections of an adult cadaver supplemented with lecture ij 
X-rays. For qualified graduate students, Laboratory fee for non 


students, $30 (Fall) 


Al 


Human Embryology (1) 


E, 
A lecture course on the origin and development of the human bod 
cial emphasis on the value of embryology in interpreting ana 


anomalies. For qualified graduate students (Fall) 

i : d 

Neuroanatomy (2) Johnson " 
: :« anal 

A lecture and laboratory course on the gross and microscopie anm 

the central nervous system and special senses. For qualified $ 

students. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $13. (Fa 


Telford and 
of cells, ! 
dents. 


Microscopic Anatomy (3) 
Lecture and laboratory course on the microscopic structure 
and organs of the human body. For qualified graduate stu 
tory fee for nonmedical students, $13 (Fall) 


Telford and 


Seminar (1-1) J 
aff and P 


Research reports and discussions of special topics by the st 


students. For graduate students. Medical students are encourage 
1 hour a week—as arranged (Academic year) 

á »wart, 
Physical Anthropolgy (1) Ste ai 

. jon & 
Variations in man and factors affecting him. Human evo 
differences. Anatomy and culture of ancient man. (Sp 
Fetal Anatomy (2) T. 
` arison © 

Dissection of an early and a late human fetus. Comparis or n 


adult structures. Limited to 20 students. Laboratory fee 


students, $10 (Spring) ' 
Jac 
Human Genetics (1) tics m 
i Mu - ence |. 
Lectures covering general principles of genetics, new Mm redit? 
aneuploidy in man and its significance, biochemical aspect | 
genetic counseling (Spring) ef 
is ris 
Calabrisi, CP y 


Gross Anatomy of Upper Extremity (2) nator 4 
; X-ray "^ 
Detailed dissection of the region, supplemented by X taboraton! 


? ents. 
cussions and assigned reading. Limited to 12 studen 


nonmedical students, $10 (Spring) i 
i ai, Christ” 


; d| 
tomy jee! 


à `alabr 
Gross Anatomy of Lower Extremity (2) Cala 


— 


, ana 
i " x-ray ani i 
Detailed dissection of the region, supplemented by i Laborato 
ents. ^ 
sions and assigned reading. Limited to 12 studen 


nonmedical students, $10 (Spring) ris 


Gross Anatomy of Head and Neck (2) 


ented by 
Detailed dissection of the region, supplemented by 
12. students. 


2 
[-! 
< 
ze 
= 
—— 


sions and assigned reading. Limited to 


nonmedical students, $10 (Spring) : riste” 
-ej a 
>)  Calabrish 7 i 
Gross Anatomy of Thorax and Abdomen (2) xod anatom” c ya 
ented by X! ator 
Detailed dissection of the region, supplemented by "'aboraton 


d to 12 students. 
sions and assigned reading. Limited lo ?^ 


nonmedical students, $10 (Spring) 
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4 Gross Anatomy of Pelvis and Perineum (2) Calabrisi, Christensen 


Detailed dissection of the region, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discus- 
Nons and assigned reading. Limited to 12 students. Laboratory fee for 
onmedical students, $10. (Spring) 


n 
Dissection of the Human Brain (1) Johnson 
Issection of the major pathways and nuclei of the brain with consideration 
the ventricular system. Conferences and assigned reading. Limited to 
R students. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $10 (Spring) 
‘n 
Autonomic Nervous System (1) Allan 
ctures on the development, microscopic and gross anatomy, and function 
(S Sentral and peripheral components of the autonomic nervous system. 
Pring) 
U4 
*s of the Body (1) Telford 
meres On basic concepts in anatomy, with special emphasis on the pri- 
ary tissues of the body—their histogenesis, growth functions, regenerative 
b Pacities, aging, and death. (Spring) 


Microscopic a Techniques (1) Bartone 
àrious histological and histochemical methods of research. Techniques in 
Preparation of ti 


Speci ; ssues for microscopic observation. Students will select 
M ific lissues or organs for individual study and do medical literature 
$10 "^. Limited to 12 students. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, 
E (Spring) 
Onal Anatomy (5 or 10) Calabrisi, Christensen 
V " n ^ a . . 
Or ed dissection of any region of the body. Limited to 4 junior 
senior m 


' (Spring edical students for one or two months during any elective period 
OU 
M fal Anatomy (5) Allan 
Or ied dissection of the newborn or late fetus. Limited to 4 junior 
(Spring) Medical students for one month during any elective period 
: Neuroanatomy (5) Johnson 


il ir ; ; 
Medica] dissection of human adult brain. Limited to 4 junior or senior 
1 bu Students for one month during any elective period. (Spring) 
u , 
T ni "tion to Neuroanatomical Research (5) Johnson 
z i ao : 
Nnior ques and Principles of research in neuroanatomy. Limited to 2 


, ring) ien Students for one month during any elective period. 


is Mental Teratology (10) 


Udy Telford 
"ental meu eenital abnormalities in animals induced by various experi- 
| duri t any sate. Limited to 2 junior medical students for two months 
j “lective period, (Spring) 
Histo. Histochemistry (S or 10) Bartone 


N Mica 
iiis ical methods as 
idente f °F group Projects 
OF one or two m 


applied to adult, fetal, and embryonic tissues, 
available. Limited to 5 Junior or senior medical 
| onths during any elective period (Spring) 
npi : i 
Study ot qeraphy and Microradiography (5) Christensen 
MN h Intimate vasculature of selected organs by injection and 
; Y elective ea ad to 2 junior medical students for one month during 
hi ip lod, (Spring) 


i M ; genetics (10) 


ion Jacobson 


l s ‘ 
ood cultures, harvesting of cells during mitosis, and deter- 
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+ 


mination of various karotypes in normal and abnormal individuals. ue 
to 2 junior medical students for two months during any elective " 

(Spring) 

The 


Research (arr.) 


Fee to be arranged. (Academic year) 


Thesis (3-3) The 


Anesthesiology* 


Professors C.S. Coakley (Chairman), Seymour Alpert 
Clinical Professor D.H. Stubbs 


Associate Professor Paula Kaiser T. 
Assistant Professors Helene Werner, K.H. Hanson, Patricia 


B.S. Epstein, Arthur Peschin, Marie-Louise Levy 
Assistant Clinical Professors S.N. Albert, Maria Benzinge! 
Instructors Alice Altstatt, W.T. Wong | 
Clinical Instructors W.E. Bageant, Allen Widome, E J. Dealy 


The 

Anesthesiology (1) ith o 
í «xd w 

The fundamentals of anesthesia are reviewed and correlated 
medical specialties (Fall) n] 

Coal 
Anesthesiology (5) d obstet 
Clinical experience in preoperative evaluation, surgical blood vow 
anesthesia, infant and adult resuscitation, inhalation therapy; 
and blood gas determinations. University Hospital 

pa 
Anesthesiology (5) d ost 
: : ic an lt) 
Clinical experience in preoperative evaluation, surgical blood vol 


era 
anesthesia, infant and adult resuscitation; inhalation therapy; 


determinations. Washington Hospital Center po! 
Clinical Anesthesia (5) VA. goi 
n ; N. 
Clinical experience in surgical anesthesia and resuscitati¢ penzi 
j 
— r f 
Clinical Anesthesia (10) : »bsteuricih * 
Clinical experience in preoperative evaluation; irepl 
pediatric anesthesia; and resuscitation. D.C. General Hc 
" " * 
Biochemistry 
jo 
"rofessor C > ` " in ) 
Professor C.R. Treadwell (Chairme sissbach, sidne yg 


Professorial Lecturers W.R. Carroll, Arthur P Albers. 
friend, C.A. Kuether, W.W. Burr, Jr, RW. / 
Jr., C.J. Epstein 


year 1965-66 


* Staff of Instruction for the academic 
f Required course for medical students 
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MET 


%2 


à 


25) 


i 


Y4 


YB 


i 


Associate Professors B.W. Smith, G.V, Valhouny, J.M. Bailey 
Assistant Professor A.S. Brecher 


Special Lecturers Walter Mertz, Herbert Weissbach 


Medical Biochemistry (8) The Staff 


A lecture and laboratory course for medical students Emphasis is on basic 
Principles and their relation to medicine. (Fall) 


General Biochemistry (4—4) Vahouny 
A lecture and laboratory course for nonmedical students Prerequisite 
hemistry 152, Material fee for nonmedical students, $20 a 


semester. 
(Academic year) 

Biochemistry of the Enzymes (1) A. Weissbach 
Lecture course dealing with the biochemistry of the enzymes and enzyme 
Teactions, Prerequisite: Biochemistry 221 (1966-67 and alternate 
Years—spring) 

Biochemical Procedures (3-3) Smith and Staff 


A laboratory course. Material fee for nonmedical students, $16 a semester 
Cademic year) 


Biochemistry Seminar (1-1 ) 
The Current liter. 


Students, but 
Students, 


The Staff 
ature in the field of biochemistry, mainly for graduate 


open to a limited number of specially qualified medical 
(Academic year) 


Proteins and Amino Acids (1) 


Carroll 
*cture course Prerequisite: Biochemistry 2 


21 


2 (Spring) 
Isotopes (3) 


heoretical characterization of isotopes and their applications in biology 
€ntion will be given to counting, health physics and radiation safety, 


autorad; 
stun tography and chromatography Laboratory fee for nonmedical 
ents, $16. (Spring) 


Burr 


Carbohydrate Metabolism (1) 


A. Weissbach 
lecture cour 


alte se. Prerequisite: Biochemistry 201 or 222 (1967-68 and 
Mate years—spring ) 

Bi 

chemistry of the Brain (1) Albers, Brady 


ima ily : i 

en rily for medical students; open to a limited number of graduate stu- 

Meta: cent biochemical developments in structure, functions, and 
labolic 


Processes unique to the brain. (Spring) 
Hu à 
E Nutrition (1) Pollack 
ar : : 
dents. ily for medical students: open to a limited number of graduate stu- 
E PPlication of nutritional principles in humans (Spring) 
loch 
e : : ; 
tin mistry of Organ Function (1) Kramer 
a 


rily : 
dents Y for medica] students; open to a limited number of graduate stu- 


5 and ( biochemical processes unique to particular organ sys 
(Spring) © application of these processes to the evaluation of function 


seases (1) Epstein 


Students; open to a limited number of graduate 


uireg 
Cour 
se for medical students. Open to qualified graduate students 


262 


264 


295-96 


299—300 


olog! 


students. A series of lectures on the contribution of molecular bi j 
the understanding of human mutations and hereditary diseases. 9. 
disease states and the genetics of protein structure will be di 


Prerequisite: Biochemistry 222 (Spring) 

i . ET joi 
Biochemistry of the Lipids (1) ie" 
Primarily for graduate students but open to à maximum of 15 T. 
students. 1966-67 and alternate years: lectures on metabolism Ot $ 


including digestion, energy production, biosynthesis, and function yr 
cialized tissues and subcellular structures. 1967-68 and alternate ps 
lectures on chemistry, properties, and occurrence of the importan! sif 
of biological lipids. Research techniques for the study of lipid bio i 
are considered. This course may be repeated once for credit. ( 


A. weiss? 


Carbohydrate Metabolism (1) yt 
222. (1967-68 and 


A lecture course. Prerequisite: Biochemistry 


nate ycars—spring. ) , 
pail 


Research in Virus-Tumor Interactions (10) 
Participation in research project. 


Research in Biochemistry of Carbohydrates and Enzymes (10) g! 


i artment 
Research in problem already under investigation in the Depart 


project in related fields suggested by the student. " 

$ ver 
Research in Biochemistry of Lipids (10) m p” 
Biochemical investigation of a clinical problem involving lipids m PL 


interest to the student or participation in existing rese 
Department 

me 
Research in Biochemistry (arr.) 


( Academic year—as arranged. ) 


Thesis (3-3) 


Dermatology* o 


Professor R.S. Higdon (Chairman) 
Professorial Lecturer Gerda Landman 
Clinical Professor J.Q. Gant, Jr. 

r irby-Smith yi 
Associate Clinical Professor Hayden Kirby cs Brow p) 
Assistant Clinical Professors W.G. Ballinger R, Vineyar® 


Landman, M.L. Elgart, L.E. Harman, Jr., age 
Demis i p.E. Mit? 
Clinical Instructors P.L. Repetto, Jr., Phyllis Huen® J 
L.J. Eanet, H.S. Golomb qhe S 
Dermatology (1) , 

" 1 
Lectures on diseases of the skin (Spring) Hig di 
tun" 

Dermatology OPD (1) s dermatoses and 


. or 
Lectures on the diagnosis and treatment of cc 
of the skin. University Hospital 
* Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1965 66 
t Required course for medical students 
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h Dermatology Clinic (5) 


Teaching conferences, lectures, and 


Patients with a wide variety of der 
Student with the dia 


Harman 
attendance at Dermatology Clinic where 


matoses are seen. Designed to acquaint 
gnosis and treatment of common 


disorders of the skin 
-monstration of dermatologic surgical procedures, technique for using 
liquid nitrogen, culture and identification of fungi, and microscopic diag- 
Mosis of common cutan 


cous diseases. Walter Reed General Hospital 
Dermatology Clinic (5) 
reins conferences, lectures, and attendance at Derm 
^ with à wide variety of dermatoses 
De *nt with the diagnosis and treatment of 
;"nOnstration of dermatologic 
Quid nitrogen, 


I5 Of common 


Elgart 
atology Clinic where 
are seen. Designed to acquaint 
common disorders of the skin 


surgical procedures, technique for using 
culture and identification of fungi, 


and microscopic diag- 
cutaneous diseases. USAF Hospital 


Medicine* 


Pr 
ofessors T.M. Brown (Chairman), MJ. Romansky (Associate 
airman), L.K. Alpert, J.M. Evans, C.B Ethridge, A.E. Parrish, 
ff 


Clini j 

ral Professors T.W. Mattingly, A.G. Prandoni, Herbert Pollack, 
San Feffer, Halla Brown, J.J. Rheingold, Irene Tamagna, T.S. 
PPington 


Soci 
Bau’ Professors SW. Bush, W.R. Felts, Jr, G.A. Kelser, Jr., 


Holling, mos, M.H. Jacobson, Irene Siu. R.C Fowler, Ariel 
ilton ( Research- Pharmacology), Mary Watt, N.C. Kramer, 
ace Orn, Rashid Massumi, H.E. Ticktin, J.P. Nasou, ¢ "t 
Fes, J.A. Cu, iin 
Sociate 


Clinical Professors O.R. Farley, Janet Travell, A.E. Brigulio, 
ey, J.W Latimer, Jr., A.B. Rosenbaum, T.J Abernethy, 
beth Hill Manchester, F.S. Bacon, R.A. Hines, L.E. Putnam, Eliza- 
Th » M.H. Stolar, S.J.N. Sugar, H.D. Ecker, C.W. Jones, C.W. 
Parker Tr» E.S. Gladsden, Maurice Mensh, F.J Murray, E.P. 
Kleh. HM M.H. Rosenberg, J.W, DuChez, Milton Gusack, Jack 

u ; Arth Silver, J.P. Mann, Edward Adelson, R.R Belton, S.D 
Assistan, ur Ruskin, T.W, Sheehy, C.A. Rosenberg, J.R. Overman 
lochem; S078 Juan Calatayud, H.W. Clark, Jr. (Research- 
KL. e ry), W.H. Whitmore, Jr. F.A. Peck, P.A. Gorman, 
dei Cher 


lant rs 
Gonder prica? Professors L.J. Thomas, W.O Bailey, m TA. 
Castell,” g uth Benedict, David Horwitz, L.S Blumenthal, R.B 
p. + Bril) "Masson, Louis Ross, S.W. Kirstein, Israel Kessler. 
w. Man, Alf arvin Fuchs, M.H. Rose, C.A. Schulman, Adolph 
J, hewe red Baer, Herbert Abramson, J.H Pert, Bertle Nelson, 
FD `h aurice Protas, R.B Miller, Jack Orloff, J.B. Mar- 
Binia Beelar rere L.H. Snyder, R.G. Taylor, J.W. Long, Vir- 
Borris ES Ambury, R.N. Coale, J.T. Burns, T.L. Hartman, 
^ CR Y z^ Craig, Jr., A.W. Danish, Alvin Seltzer, J.W 
aw, E.L. Rea, C.L. Gossels, H O. Mott, J.H. Watson, 


the academic year 1965 66 


101 


302 


303 


304 


305 


J 
N.H. Rubenstein, G.W. Fisher, W.L. Stone III, B.H. ostrow, € 


Cooper, S.C. Pascoe, W.R. Ehrmantraut, G.A. Chapman, 
Gross, Eleanor Makel, S.M. Babin, Jr., Alice Brigham, Jack Cr? 
D.S. Davis, J.H. Epstein, F.K. Harris II, R.F. Dyer, D-M. T 
E.H. Bauersfeld, William Lewis, E.J. Leonard, J.W. Roath | 
Passes, C.W. Foulke, A.A. Lear, O.W. Donnelly, R.S. Poole. 
Sadin, S.J. Talpers, W.L. Hall, George Sharpe, Raymond Sal, 
T.R. Shworles (Social Psychologist), M.A. Sislen, C.J. Savarese 
G.C. Buchanan, G.T. Economos, Irwin Ardam, S.W. Dejten, " 
Barr, H.A. Moskovitz, J.T. Hagenbucher, G.N. Polis, HC 5 
Jr, W.F. Morrissey, R.A. Apter, M.S. Artenstein, JE: 
(Research) 

Instructors Karl Wipplinger, A.H. Blackman wi 

Clinical Instructors Jeanne Bateman, B.R. Cooperman, J.C rr 
R.L. Howard, Audrey Connor, Margret McCabe, Sammy? kin” 
A.W. McLaurin, Francis Chucker, G.E. Hurwitz, R.S. Wi N 
W.E. Gallinek, L.H. Biben, W.H. Harvey, William Kurstin, i 
Bohrer, R.J. Dobrow, N.G. Goodman, J.D. Herman © yj 
Kress, Frederick Meyers, Lily Ruckstuhl, Charles ShillhE si 
Schindelar, Paul Schlein, R.M. Kaufman, Andre Barrabir g 
Rosner, M.G. Sherer, E.F. Aune, Robert Kramer, l y, 


Frank Borsody, Richard Schoenfeld, M.J. Halberstam , sj 
D. FoU"? gl 
i w 


Datlow, W.T. London, G.G. Kay, R.A. Fischer, J. 220 
Hirschman, M.L. Lenkin, W.T. Moore, FJ. Tu om 
Angoso-Dufourcq, P.W. Majerus, R.M. Huffman, E.B. corent 


S.A. Lundberg, Florentino Palmon, H.R. Abel, Sq , Con" 
G.B. Cushner, C.B. Smith, Anne Ricks (Social W orki T M 
Special Lecturers A.D. Kistin, Sol Katz, R.W. Berliner, AI 
Gavack, P.D. Comanduras, W.L. Nalls, Roy re 
Sjoerdsma, W.H. Crosby, Jr., D.S Fredrickson, Pier 


Kennedy, Jr. 
mes 


Physical Diagnosis (4) 

Covers not only theoretical but practical appli 
cal diagnosis, including training with bed patient 
tion, designed to develop ability in examination © 
taking. University, D.C. General, and affiliated 


cation of principles ot 
s under indivi! $ pis 
f patients an 
hospitals ? 


(Spring) Thé gi 
inf d 
Laboratory Medicine (2) poratory exi 
BA labor? 
Conferences and studies in the clinical application eor) 


tions of blood, body fluids, exudates, and excreta. 


Principles of Internal Medicine (2) í 
" rinci 
Lectures, seminars, and conferences covering the p 


internal medicine (Fall) The sl 


Major Clinical Situations (Medicine) (4) und treatment: 


‘ ‘agnosis 8 
Lectures and demonstrations on medical diagn The 


Inpatient Clerkship I (10) 


Training in the comprehensive study of patie 
consultations, d Fi 


cal examination; ward rounds, al a 
General, * 


teaching, and seminars. University, D. € 


(8 weeks) 


* Required course for medical students 
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Inpatient Clerkship H (5) The Staff 


An extension of Inpatient Clerkship I (4 weeks) 
Li 
X : 
7 Outpatient Medicine (10) The Staff 
Individual case studies under personal supervision of the Staff. Daily clinics 


On current medical problems and seminars stressing physiological aspects of 
'Seases. Individual examinations and instructions in medical specialties 
Ini ; 

Diversity Hospital (8 weeks) 


0 


Inpatient Medicine (5) Apter 


Full Participation in diagnostic studies and clinical management of bed 
Patients on the Medical Service. Regular teaching rounds and conferences 
are scheduled Fairfax Hospital 


n 
Arthritis and Rheumatic Diseases (5) Felts 
“troduction to clinical problems in the diagnosis and treatment of arthritis 
a rheumatic diseases, review of clinical and research procedures em- 
Ployed in the laboratory, 
nw 
Clinical Renal Disease (s) Parrish 
ve ticipation in the clinical and laboratory procedures used in the study of 
unl disease at D. C. General and University hospitals; ward rounds, con- 
y) ations, conferences, and seminars 
31 
"patient Medicine (5 or 10) Romansky, Ticktin 
ina ticipation in the comprehensive study of patients on The George Wash- 
E" Jniversity Medical Service; ward rounds, consultations, seminars, 
> Conferences, D, C General Hospital 
“o 
linica] Microbiology (5 or 10) Romanskv 
lud dis f s 
ti Y of Clinical and laboratory problems in infectious diseases; participa 
In rounds, conferences, and seminars. D C. General Hospital 
Ys Ste P 
dies in Hypertension (10) Tamagna 
Aticinn s: y £ 
t Project tion in care of inpatients and outpatients and in current research 
i} 
Ton 
Parti Patient Care (10) Tamagna 
lcipatios ; : 
a re in teamwork Program for total patient care, including clinical 
Studies Plogic Studies and rehabilitation; group conferences research 
UE 
Patic n š " 
Partici and Metabolic Diseases (5) Ticktin 
iv] ati ] “ 
tases Cation in clinical studies of atients with hepatic and pancreatic dis- 
ses, Cndoscom, P P P 
"me and ; TOP, splenoportography, liver biopsy; research studies in en- 
Ng E ammonia metabolism in hepatic diseases 
no , ` x 
Clinica] logy and Cancer Chemotherapy (5) Alpert 
a i " 
tabo; d laboratory Work with emphasis on either endocrinology (and 
ny Ch 9r cancer chemotherapy, depending on the student's choice 
nical 
Partic; Biophysics (10) Fowler 
Chen Pation in 
"micat technic atch studies employing various physical and physico 
Ny Ch à niques in the study of collagen vascular diseases 
A Pu Applicatio f Ti 
PPlicatio n of Tissue Immunology (5) Kramer 
Mates. ON of Immunolo 


h and met, b Bic methods to the study of human hypersensit 
MNEs ; abolic diseases, study of serum proteins including pr 


nd e f 
r tqu nzymes, research principles and methods 
ireq Cours, 


€ for Medical Students 


381 


382 


383 


384 


386 


387 


388 


389 


390 


391 


392 


Heart Disease and Electronics and Computers (10) f 
Survey and evaluation of instruments used for detection, diagnos | 


treatment of heart disease including electrocardiographs, phong 
graphs, and spirometry and telemetry equipment, etc. Students "v 
come familiar with terminology and equipment used with digital A 
analysis of ECG's and other physiologic signals. Students 1 
proficient in electrocardiography interpretation and analysis of 
curves and heart sounds. Participation in current projects with ph 
and opportunity for individual student research. 


Clinical Cardiopulmonary Physiology (10) 

Active participation in clinical studies of cardiac and pulmonem 
including electrocardiography, phonocardiography, cardiac cathe 4 
angiocardiography, and spirometry-blood gases; correlation wit 
signs and symptoms. D. C. General Hospital 


Laboratory Studies of Human Entero- and Respiratory 
Viruses (10) 

Participation in a research program involving the ch 
entero-and respiratory viruses; rounds, conferences, à 
tory techniques. National Institutes of Health 


aracterization d 
nd seminars; 


Inpatient Medicine (5 or 10) 


Participation in clinical case studies, including histories ane] j 
aminations, consultations, pathologic and radiologic folium Cen! 
signments; ward rounds and conferences. Washington Hosp! 


Inpatient Medicine (5 or 10) "n stud! 
Active team member in clinical program involving comp 
medical patients. Specific teaching ward rounds, seminars, E 
V. A. Hospital 

tting} 
Inpatient Medicine and Medical Ma 
Emergencies (5 or 10) BRS: - ; 
Specially designed to prepare the senior student for his 4 emerge 


ments to inpatient medicine (Intensive Care Unit) anc; 
ncies. 0 


for training and experience in handling medical omnt 0 
in ward rounds and conferences, radiologic and pà 
library assignments. Washington Hospital Center 3 
Renal Diseases—Fluid and Electrolyte Problems (10) and con 
è s , clinics, 
Participation in clinical research project; rounds, clint p ^ 
ie 


Experience in Allergy (10) 


Diagnosis and treatment of allergic states; ski 
clinical and experimental studies; library assignments. 


n tests, eye tes 


Clinical Research in Leukemia (10) jogy and imm", 

‘ x s i o , 
Participation in clinical research program in wor Canoe! d i 
particularly in patients with malignant diseases. Evans ip?” 

vans 

Inpatient Medicine (10) the Medi 

: n 
Participation in comprehensive study of patients, teachings 
ward rounds, consultations, conferences, preceptor! ý 
University Hospital l 
Clinical Cardiology (5) rdiographY 

" ca 
Clinical cardiology, including instruction In electroc T 

j 


General Practice Preceptorship (5) 


Opportunity to serve a preceptorship in 
community. Waynesboro, Va 


tice in ? 
a general practice 
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Clinical Hematology (5) Corn 


Participation in the clinical and laboratory studies of patients with hema- 
tologic disorders, study of bone marrow and peripheral blood smears 


emoglobin electrophoresis, and evaluation of coagulation mechanism 
- C. General Hospital 


) 
%4 Clinical Studies with Radioisotopes (5) 
Xperience 


and training in the use of specific radioactive isotopes in clinical 
lagnosis j 


nvolving organ scanning and utilization of labeled metabolites 
Diabetes Mellitus and Insulin Metabolism (5 or 10) 


Student Works up diabetic patients and helps in their regulation under the 
Supervision of the Chief of Medicine. Student participates in research 
Studies On the insulin binding capacity of patients’ sera. Room and board 
Unished. Veterans Administration Center, Martinsburg, W. Va 


3 
d Hines 


— Diseases in Aging (5) McGavack 

dent is assigned selected ward patients for study; attends all Stated con- 

Coe Of the medical and affiliated services at the Center Under guid- 

"V he selects à problem of his own interest in aging or chronic disease. 

e E may include record library, medical library, and laboratory re- 
ch, 


"à Special laboratories at the Center offer help in widely diverse fields 
b m and board are furnished. Veterans Administration Center, Martins- 
urg, W. Va. 


Microbiology Y 


Pro à 
E "E Griffin, Mary Louise Robbins, R.C. Parlett ( Chair- 


Associate Pro 


! fessors Rudolph Hugh, Lewis Affronti 
Wistap, Pro 


essors Me 
a 


stru ivin Reich, Julian Hoptman (Research) 
Speci, -7 (Part-time) Meir Kende, W.D. Hann 
cial Lecturers L.S. B 


1 king, TG. Ward aron, F.B. Gordon, Leon Jacobs, M.C. Lei- 


m Í Parlett and Staff 
ica 

and me azoa itat. Bacteria, rickettsiae, viruses, yeasts, molds, protozoa, 

9f m i ich relate to the health and disease of man—cultural study 

im mPortant forms: ] 


mun Ogic , methods of diagnosis by microscopic, cultural, 
Vaccine. » 4nd animal re 


actions; theory and methods of immunology 
1 E ums; antibiotics. (Spring) 
ology (4 
: Ure and | : The Staff 
E abor; à 
d ’ Mekettsiag oratory course, Graduate course on the study of bacteria. 


and viruses Pre 
' Chemi erequisite 
Chemistry stry js (Prerequisite for M 


-aboratory fee for nonme 


rictobiology (4) The Staff 
a t F^ ^ 

mfu] an; oratory course. Continuation of 211 with emphasis upon 
or the activities of mic 

e wil. Uivalent. Icroorganisms Prerequisite Microbiology 211 


"fim : 
Ren. OF Ing ~ Fatory fee for nonmedical students, $16 (Spring) 
*Quireq coun for 


any biological laboratory sci 
fedical Technology students 
dical students, $16 (Fall) 


~ 
N 
N 


the acade 


mic year 1965-66 
OF medical st 


adents. Open to qualified graduate students 


| t 301 


t 302 


380 


381 


382 


383 


384 


Neurology and Neurological Surgery* x 


Professors J.W. Watts (Chairman), Harold Stevens, R.S. Paint 
Clinical Professor J.M. Williams k 
Associate Clinical Professors R.H. Groh, J.F. Fazekas, H.V. pin% 
Harvey Ammerman, G.J. Hayes 
Assistant Clinical Professors J.P. Murphy, A.S. Dekaban, G. M. $e 
G.D. Weickhardt, A.J. Levens, Ntinos Myrianthopoulos, a? 
Horwitz, Ruth Jakoby, Virginia Duggins, L.G. Kempe, C.A. 
Instructor G. M. Fenichel "m 
Clinical Instructors M.C. Korengold, Z.W. Sanders, R.H. Ros 
R.A. Mendelsohn, A.P. Hustead, Kristoff Abraham, Karin 
R.J. Bortnick, J.W. Barrett, J.L. Fox 
Special Lecturer K.M. Earle 


Stevens, we 


jom 
wt 


Neurology and Neurological Surgery (2) 


c 
Clinical lectures and demonstrations deal with the form and we 
the nervous system. Transition between basic sciences and clini 
ogy and neurological surgery is stressed and correlated. 
s ; : and 
Neurology and Neurological Surgery (1) Fazekas, Rizzoli, 


s ates ^ n ne 
Outpatient Clinic with review of cases and consultations betwee 


gists and neurosurgeons. University Hospital "m 
Clinical Neurosurgery (5) 
in myelo” i 


Experience as clinical clerk in neurosurgery; participations yres 
pneumoencephalograms, arteriograms, and operating pan D 
tendance on ward rounds and conferences. D. C. Genera " 


Clinical Neurosurgery (5) unds, 4 

Participation in all departmental activities, including — y 
conferences, radiographic and pathologic studies, and Ope culatiof- w 

cedures. Special attention devoted to studies of cerebral cir 


Reed General Hospital pif 
Pediatric Neurology (5 or 10) a out 
i 


Clinical clerkship in diagnostic study and care of inpet 
participation in organized conferences and teaching S€ 


Hospital ^ 
Clinical Neurology (10) h neurologi® A 
e 

Continuing program in neurology with emphasis -— as 4 ap?! 

amination and the basic sciences, including neuroan 

clinical material. Walter Reed General Hospital Td 
T 

Histochemical Techniques for Neurology (5) freezing techn! 


including quick 


Experience in histochemical procedures, i 
c reaction stains. 


cryostat sectioning, and a variety of enzym 


* Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1965-66 


t Required course for medical students 
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Obstetrics and Gynecology* 


Professors John Parks, R.H. Barter (Chairman) 
Clinical Professors S.M. Dodek, J.A. Dusbabek 
Associate Professor J.G. Sites 


Associate Clinical Professors, C.K. Fraser, J.K. Cromer, Dwight 
Callagan, Edward Zimmerman, W.T. Lady, W.P. McKelway, J.W. 
Pearson, Jr., Shirley Martin, M.S. Kaufman, M.P. Footer, Donald 
Walters, J.M Friedman, R.E. Bieren, B.W. Richwine 


Assistant Professor Benny Waxman 


Assistant. Clinical Professors Caroline Jackson, T.A. Wilson, J.R. 
Epstein, S.H. Shea, G.L. Jarvis, N.J. Price, J.C. Walsh, L.M. 
Liverett, Peter Soyster, H.P. Treichler, W.H Cooper, I.W. Rovner, 
M.W. Sandmeyer, Jr., N.M. Tart, L.W. Davis 


Instructor C.B. Jacobson 


Clinical Instructors A.S. Bright, Elizabeth Crisp, A.W. Winshel, L.D. 
Amorosi, S.M. Belinsky, R.V. Erkenbeck, E.E. Gahres, John 
-ukasik, D.R. Carlson, E.E. Cunningham, Geraldine Paul, L.Q. 
Pugsley, H.L. Kotz, O.I. Dodek, Jr, T.F. Blackwelder, M.H. Hird, 


.F. Stewart, Jr., H.E. Olson, Josiah Sacks, J.R. Marshall 
M Obstetrics and Gynecology (2) "arks, Barter, Sites 


Lectures ànd demonstrations covering the entire field of obstetrics and 
Y Wnecology with emphasis on clinical management 
2 : : OC 
Major Clinical Situations (Obstetrics and Gynecology) (2) The Staff 
Clures 


and demonstrations in obstetrical and gynecological diagnosis and 
treatment 


i) 
3 Clinical Obstetrics a 


d Udents 
aily q 
D 


nd Gynecology (10) The Staff 
Participate in all obstetrical and gynecological clinics and attend 
Cpartmental conferences and ward rounds at the University and 
labor General hospitals. Mannikin demonstrations of the mechanism of 
ran various types of operative delivery 
Clinical Gynecology (5) Barter 
articinatin. : “hee , 
7 "ticipation in clinical studies; rounds and conferences. University Hospital 
Stetric Delivery Service (5) Waxman 
Miei... : ; 
en Cipation In care of obstetric inpatients; rounds and conferences. D. € 
*ral Hospital 


à de Clinics (5) Waxman 

3 icipation 'n Prenatal and postpartum clinics. D. € General Hospital 
Le Obstetrics 6) Dodek, Fraser 
and Postpartum tics including prenatal clinics, lying-in "ne, b ew 

ty Hospital ent care; rounds, conferences, and seminars ashing 
nl Gynecology (5) Cromer, Gahres 
board. lon in Clinical 


Studies; rounds and conferences, including tumor 
ology; preparation for surgery; attendance at sur- 
Washington Hospital Center 


tion for the academic year 1965-66 
* for medic al students 


385 


386 


387 


388 


389 


> 
282 


284 


301 


Callaf 


Inpatient Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) 


i -— 
Supervised instruction in obstetrics and gynecology in a large military 
pital; rounds and conferences. National Naval Medical Center 


Inpatient Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) Zimmer 


m 
Supervised instruction in obstetrics and gynecology in a large military 
pital; rounds and conferences. Walter Reed General Hospital 


inda " Sit 
Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) Ho 
Participation in clinical studies; rounds and conferences, University 
pital 
"4 
= ahs ^ à; Soy? 
Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) y 
: ical "| 
Participation in all aspects of inpatient and outpatient obstetrie 
: ences, | 
gynecologic services; rounds, obstetrical-gynecologic conferens» oggi 
cologic pathology conferences; instruction in obstetrical anesthesia; m 
pation in Emergency Room consultations. Home visits to selecte 
with Health Department Nurse 
r olw! 
« TY. cKel 
Gynecologic Cancer Research (5) M li 
Tn . .s and IP 
Clinical research in gynecologic cancer. Surgical techniques an | 
assignments. 


Ophthalmology* 


ving, Je 
Clinical Professors E.A.W. Sheppard, F.D Costenbader, J.H. King 
L.E. Zimmerman (Ophthalmic Pathology), L.C. Moss 
Associate Professor J. W. McTigue (Chairman) 
Associate Clinical Professor R.W. Wilkinson 
Assistant Professor B.S. Fine 
Assistant Clinical Professors W.J. Romejko, 
Davis, R.E. duPrey, Robert Day, M.G. i 
Glew, J.T. Schwartz z ono 
Clinical Instructors J.R. Weimer, Stephen Pappas, Joanne m 
D.K. Berler, R.S. Deitch, F.J. Weinstock, H.S. Wicker: 


"AL, 
W.P. Chalfant, J» "ws 
Alper, J.H. Lodge, 


: rf 
Zimmet” 
Ophthalmic Pathology I (3) ss and mie 
. ; , „vealed by grO99 D ute © 
Systematic study of the diseases of the eye as revealed d Instit 
scopic examination. Limited to 6 students. Armee 
Pathology à qm 
Zimme J 


Ophthalmic Pathology H (5) e eye? 
L e thology of - ont? | 


Daily participation in an active service limited to Piati diseases t ofi? | 
its adnexa. Inflammatory, degenerative, and ne Pathology 
the major categories. Armed Forces Institute of Pa j 
full time) The s | 

ud 
pih” 
Ophthalmology (1) d surgical op 

an 


cal 
Didactic lectures on all basic principles of medic | 


mology and neuro-ophthalmology 


* Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1965-66 | 


t Required course for medical students 
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* 
302 Ophthalmology (OPD) (1) 
Clinical instruction in the external examination of the eye, including 
tonometry and funduscopy. Instruction in the use of specialized instru- 
ments employed in ophthalmology. 


Lodge 


380 Clinical Ophthalmology (5) Lodge and Staff 


Observation of ophthalmological disease in outpatients and inpatients, 
Ophthalmic surgery, and fundus examinations through widely dilated pupils 
Attendance at rounds, conferences, and specialty clinics. 


Otolaryngology} 


Associate Clinical Professor J.J. McFarland, Jr. (Chairman) 

Assistant Clinical Professors Catharine Birch, J.L. Levine, M.E. | 
Krucoff, R.S. Page, Jr., J.A. Sabri, W.M. Trible 

Clinical Instructors B.M. Webb, Sidney Jaffee, R.L. Fields, 


R.D. 
Ralph, H.H.E. Scheidemandel 


1 | 
30 
l Otolaryngology The Staff Í 

Lectures and demonstrations on anatomy, physiology, and diseases of the 

tar, nose, and throat. (Spring) 

354 | 
Bronchoscopy The Staft | 
A Series of lectures on the fundamental principles and the use of instru- 

n ments, including both the bronchoscope and esophagoscope (Spring) 

80 | 
Otolaryngology (5) McFarland | 
rou o cipation in care of inpatients and outpatients, diagnosis and therapy; | 

unds and conferences, Washington Hospital Center i 
| 
| 

Pathology; I 

Profess 
ofessors T.M. Peery (Chairman), W.R. Duryee (Research), F.N. 

d iller, Jr. William Newman | 
inic , | 
x" Professors L.E. Zimmerman (Ophthalmic Pathology), J.M. il 

umberg, E.B. Helwig ( Dermatology) | 

e Professor W.L. Marsh 
Ssociate r^ T 
ciate Clinical Professors Louis Hansen, J.S. Howe, V.E. Martens, | 
Aeodore Winship, R.E. Palmer, H.H. Scofield ji 

Assistant P - -— I 
à rofessors Lois Platt (€ ytology), Alexander Breslow, F.S. 

4 annotta, Gloria Brennan j 
ssist "las r f 

ia Clinical Professors W.F. Enos, Cornelia Hoch-Ligeti, L.W. | 

A on Guin, E.H. Zeitler, Marjorie Williams, L.F. Misanik, | 

ini * Cook, D.R. Parkinson, I.D. Godwin, J.E Legier, W.J. Jaffurs | 

pec ^» Instructors R L. Davis, P.W. Lampert | 

^L oe ` I 
Si al Lecturer | i Johnson | 


ntr, 

om - to Medical Science (1—1) 

tures "€ in medical technology 

"us upon Physiology, 

t Sat ar’ Course for 
"Struction fc 


Marsh and Staff 


at the University Hospital. These lec- | 


pathology, and medicine, provide a back- 


medical students | 
^" the ac 


ademic year 1965-66 


117-18 


119-20 


* 201 


202 


254 


256 


258 


260 


262 


269—70 


ground for the interpretation of laboratory data, (Academic yea 
hour a week) 


Principles in Medical Technology (4—4) Marsh and $ 
For students in medical technology at the University Hospital. T 
principles, and sources of error of the methods used in clinical uec 
clinical bacteriology, serology, hematology, and clinical micro 
(Academic year—4 hours a week ) 


tu 
Medical Technology Laboratory (10—10) Marsh and $ 


Practice and experience by rotation through the various divisions d 
pathology laboratories of the L niversity Hospital, as follows: hema" 
and urinalysis, 12 weeks: chemistry, 12 weeks; bacteriology and pum 
ogy, 12 weeks; blood bank, 6 weeks; serology, 4 weeks; tissue pathol 
weeks. (35 hours a week for 50 weeks) 


;. Janno 
Pathology (8) Peery, Miller. Breslow, Jan ; 


1 , ati trav? 
General pathology of inflammations, degenerations, malformations isis 
and neoplasms. Special pathology of the organ systems, and hw. y 

with symptoms and physical signs. The laboratory work consis of 


i ake turn 
gross and microscopic study of diseased tissues. All students take 
weekend autopsy call, (Fall—12 hours a week) sol 

“ee . . * . " e 1 
Clinico-Pathologic Correlation Conferences (1) gs 
aior € 
Case studies demonstrating the pathologic significance of major 
symptoms and physical signs (Spring—1 hour a week) " 
i 
Forensic Medicine (| ) 
(Fall) í 
Mile 


vu 


Forensic Pathology and Medical Jurisprudence (1) elatio? 
nin" alh 


Pathology of trauma and of chemical poisons. The physicia odd 
the law: legal vs. ethical rights and responsibilities; investigati 
legal problems in medicine. (Spring—1 hour a week) d sis! 
: x Tewman an 
Surgical Pathology I (1) Noe relation © 
: , + : cor is 
A systematic study of organ changes in surgical diseases; S prof 
gross and microscopic findings with clinical manifestations 4 
(Spring—1 hour a week) 


Cells—Normal and Pathologic (1) Jannotta, 1 practi 
ction. FY" go 


Normal and abnormal cell structure, function, and reprodu cytology» , i) 
problems of cellular diagnosis in cytogenetics, exfoliative our 8 Y” | 


bone marrow studies. Limited to 50 students (Spring— Lei 
Neuropathology (1) ntral ner | 
ce 
A systematic study of the organ changes in diseases of phe nd 
system, including developmental disorders, degenerative k) 
plasms. Limited to 50 students. (Spring—1 hour à wee m 
2 t : Jl 
Obstetric and Gynecologic Pathology (1) | and abnor 
T a 
An overview of the organ changes in pregnancy, pr female p l 
including both the mother and the fetus. Diseases vil ) 
system. Limited to 50 students. (Spring—1 hour à W pun 
Problems in Experimental Cellular Pathology (!) in relation i) 
tion Í 
Cytological and biochemical aspects of cellular function hour à V J 1 
mal and selected pathological conditions. (Spring The 5! à 
ol 
— ` d 
Clinical Pathologic Conferences (0) sed bY memb? 
` is discus 
Case histories presented and differential diagnosis disc 
* Required course for medical students 
48 PATHOLOGY 


the Staff. Clinical, 1 


aboratory, and necropsy findings are correlated. At 
lended by students 


during their clerkship in the University Hospital | 
f (Fall and spring—as arranged) | 
im P. r Ll 1 ^5 
| athology in Medicine and Surgery (2) Peery 


Urvey of current literature, with 
Sine and surgery 
Study, 
f (S 


application of pathology to clinical medi- 
Each student is assigned a specific article each week, for 


Written report, and group critique Limited to 10 


students 
Pring—2 hours a week) 


|^ Medical Pathology (2) Breslow, Miller, Brennan 
tailed study of selected case 
: Ospital, evaluating 
and Correlating ther 
Students to a section 


s from the necropsy service at the University 
and interpreting gross and microscopic tissue changes 


1 with clinical data. Multiple sections, maximum 20 
(Spring—2 hours a week) 


Seminars in Pathology (2) 


‘tticipation in conferences in 
Primarily for, 


Peery and Staff 


anatomical pathology, conducted by, and 


will residents in pathology. Limited to 5 students, each of whom 
to t team Up with a resident to prepare and present a seminar on a selected 
Pic, 'niversity Hospital (Spring—2 hours a week) | 
s 
u " " 
"rgical Pathology Il (4) Newman and Staff 
Pital Participation in the surgical pathology service at the University Hos 
rel ' CXamining assigned specimens from current surgical cases, and cor- 
Ming with clinical 


manifestations. Limited to 4 students 


University 
(Spring—6 hours a week) 


Ospital 


) 
Ly] 
s PMhalmic Pathology I (3) Zimmerman 
St ic $ 
nete study of the diseases of the eye as revealed by gross and micro- 
Pathol examination. Limited to 6 students. Armed Forces Institute of 
, ogy (Spring—4 hours a week) 
-— Pathology Il (5) Zimmerman 
ily pars. 
and Participation in an active service limited to pathology of the eye 


~ its adnexa, 


Prise Inflammatory, degenerative, and neoplastic diseases com- 
(Sprin * major categories. Armed Forces Institute of Pathology 
8—1 month, full time) 
, Clinic 
Inst al Pathology (10) Martens 


Tucti a ; i 

hematojen and experience in selected techniques of clinical chemistry, 

cific Wied and bacteriology. Each student is encouraged to study a spe- 

Month ratory problem Washington Hospital Center (Spring—2 
$, full time) 


Miophysies, Electron Mic 


Mining ; 

ign’ in basic electron 

Pesca E Procedures, and 

time) ` Armed Forces Inst 
j Clini 
Tha, Pathology (5) 
; "iQques ; Ri rn R 

biolo, ; bl In the clinica] laboratory and interpretation of results: micro 

lected tang bank, Clinical chemistry, hematology; follow-up studies in 
ly s. University Hospital (Spring—1 month, full time) 
may tology (5) 

i 

Cancer on of Cytologic smears, chie 


. Mla " 
aching ge a 
ases, Un; 


roscopy (10) Zeitler 


microscopy, including preparation of tissues, 
image interpretation: participation in current 
itute of Pathology (Spring—2 months, full 


Marsh, Breslow 


Platt 


fly vaginal, as a screening procedure in 


articipation in day-to-day routine and study of selecteu 


niversity Cancer Clinic (Spring—1 month, full time 


49 


289 


290 


29] 


292 


293 


294 


| 296 


297 


298 


| 299 


Scofid 


Pathology of the Oral Regions (5) 


í 3 lof 
Participation in the consultative functions of the Dental and Oral Pale 
Division and in regularly scheduled Division conferences. Review 9 


a 
rent surgical and autopsy material and correlation with the clinical his i 
Armed Forces Institule ° 


of the case; systematic study of selected topics 
Pathology (Spring—1 month, full time) 
Cot 


Clinical and Anatomical Pathology (5) n 
sludi 


Participation in daily studies of surgical and necropsy pathology, inc 
forensic pathology; clinical pathology projects including hematology: ™ Y 


topology, and bacteriology. Fairfax Hospital (Spring—1 month, 

time ) 

$c Ab > unt 

Experimental Cell Pathology: Cancer Research (5) D à 
wor 

Study of experimental animal tumors, participation in tissue cuiua full 

library assignments. University Cancer Clinic (Spring—1 mon" 


time) 
nia | — à h Li? 
Experimental Pathology: Enzymatic Changes in Hoch 
Human Tissues (10) pydt? 
ictic dehy 


Ld 


Participation in studies of distribution and concentration of li 
genase, beta glucuronidase, and their isoenzymes in human tissues P a» 
ease, using electrophoretic, spectrophotometric, colorimetric, ry dir 
and histological techniques; limited participation in routine studies 


E erans 
cal and anatomical pathology. Room and board furnished. Vet ; [7 
: 2 months 


ministration Center, Martinsburg, W. Va (Spring 
ume ) 
palm 
Clinical and Anatomical Pathology (5) Fo enisi? 
e 
Participation in regular departmental activities, including clinical top? 


au 
blood bank, microbiology, and hematology; surgical pathology: |, Ho ospi” 
pathology, including medico-legal autopsies. Alexandria 
(Spring—1 month, full time) "I 
wins 
Surgical Pathology (5) ... examin 
and microscopic — 
followed ~ confe" 
of teaching * 


Assisting in preparation of surgical specimens 
tions, preoperative examination of patients with tumors 


section examination of excised lesions; regular schedule h, full time 
ences. Washington Hospital Center (Spring—1 mont " 
New! 
Surgical Pathology (10) tatus of ¥ 
" ; ical st g$ 
Evaluation of surgical specimens and correlation with clin assigne ed C0 
‘ n 
patient; description of gross and microscopic findings < 
University Hospital (Spring—2 months, full time) pi 
Earle, 
Neuropathology (10) rch pror 
resea ) 
Case studies, conferences, and participation in current time 


-2 months, fu 


NI 
Miller, presl 


Necropsy Pathology (5) d micros", 
on in gross ae spring” 


Armed Forces Institute of Pathology (Spring— 


Study of organ changes in disease, participati i ital 
»* 
examinations, preparation of protocols, University Hosp 


month, full time) TEL 


Dermal Pathology (5) aterial an sh 
" mo 


t mi 
» yf curren 

Participation in microscopic conferences, review of (Spring 
study sets. Armed Forces Institute of Pathology 


full time) 
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Pediatrics" 


Professor R.S. Lourie 


Clinical Professors W.S. Anderson, R.H. Parrott, L.E. Hoeck, W.A. 
Howard (Chairman), J.A. Washington 

Associate Professor L.P. Scott III 

Associate Clinical Professors T.E. Reichelderfer, 

Assistant Professors S.L. Leikin, Wellington Hung, Artemis Simopou- 
los, E.V. Soto, Mildred Tate (Psychiatric Social Work), Leon 
Cytryn, A.E. Marans 

Assistant Clinical Professors Mabel Grosvenor, A.B. Coleman, R.E 
Martin, William Stark, J.R. Puig, J.H. Peacock, Jr., Mary Sartwell, 
C.F, Steigler, H.G. Clark, Adrian Recinos, Jr., C.R. Webb, A.R. 


MacPherson, G.J. Cohen, Bennett Olshaker, J.R. Fraga, Jean 
Yacoubian 


Clinical Instructors H.H. Diamond, R.H. Mitchell, R.O. Warthen, 
Emilie Black, R.H. Anderson, W.G. Preisser, H.T. Yates, Roger 
Berkstrom, Mary Fox, S.Z. Goldblatt. Hilary Millar, Harold 
Plotsky, A.J. Modlin, Jean Lockhart, G.W. Daisley, Jr., Belinda 
Straight, Stephen Mourat, Agnes Schweitzer, G.W. Hardman, Jr., 

M.O, Kepler, H.D. Knox, Frances Min, B.H Ong, L.W. Perry, 


T.H. Anders, Morris Feitel, A M. Rivera 


Margaret Gutelius 


X 
Pediatrics (1) Howard and Staff 
Mroduction to pediatrics. Lectures and demonstrations on pathophysiology 
E newborn, emotional and physical growth and development. Infant 
heen and the fundamentals of disease States in infants and children 
as » ` , 
Y» “ington Hospital Center or University Hospital 
Eie Cea e Med 
ajor Clinical Situations (Pediatrics) (2) 
£ 3 i : 
M Ctures and demonstrations in pediatric diagnosis and treatment 
Pat. m 
tle Clerkship (10) Howard and Staff 
u H ^ 
às ome, including assignments to night and holiday admissions, working 
d " of the Resident team. Ward teaching rounds with Staff and Resi- 
le Pork In outpatient department and speciality clinics under Staff 
"i Child Psychiatry and child guidance, lectures, clinical patho- 
T d Conferences. and grand rounds. Children's Hospital 
Cli d 
i nical Pediatrics (5) Puig 
Wticinas: " : : 
Co raton in diagnostic studies and therapeutic procedures; rounds and 
i) » ences, Children’s Hospital 
ediatri 
ps Allergy (5) Howard 
rience ; : 
di CO In recognition, differential diagnosis, and treatment of allergic 
? p 9f children, both inpatient and outpatient. Children's Hospital 
^ Radiology (5) Lo Presti 
Ostic ; 1 
Dostic = and therapeutic radiology in infants and children; special diag- 
83 à cedures. Children's Hospital 
nical p . x 
"licis - ediatrics (5) Reichelderfer, Schweitzer 
at in s 
tions, ^ gx in all ward activities, including histories, physical examina- 
mph “oratory studies on new patients; rounds and conferences, with 
Is on pre 


ventive pediatrics. D. C General Hospital 
ta 

; Of In 
Requireg cg action for the academic 


z year 1965-66 
irse for medical 


students 


384 


386 


387 


388 


389 


1 201 


Newborn and Premature (5) Simopoy! 
Clinical studies in newborn care emphasizing hematologic problems E 
congenital malformations, daily rounds and teaching conferences, Tes 
studies in cytogenetics. University Hospital 


Child Psychiatry (5 or 10) Low 


Participation in diagnostic and follow-up studies on inpatients and œ 
patients; rounds, conferences, and seminars; visits to related facilities 
the community. Children's Hospital 

Leiki 


Pediatric Hematology (5) ; 
Clinical and laboratory studies of infants and children with hemato 
disorders, bone marrow examinations, exchange transfusions. 


Clinical Pediatrics (5) 
Participation in care of newborn and children on inpatient basis; diagn 
studies, therapy; assigned reading. Fairfax Hospital 


i ei 

Newborn and Premature (5) Reichelderfer, Schw 

3 3 Ss al 
Introduction to care of the newborn infant, emphasizing the norm 
including problem cases; assigned reading, rounds, conferences, a 


inars. D. C. General Hospital 

L Se 
Pediatric Cardiology (5 or 10) pildrt 
Physical diagnosis of congenital and acquired heart diseases M io 
instruction in interpretation of electrocardiograms and vectorca 


assisting in cardiac catheterizations. Children's Hospital 


Pharmacology* 


Professors H.G. Mandel ( Chairman),t Clarke Davison 
Professorial Lecturer B.B. Brodie k Research) 
Associate Professors V.H. Cohn, Paul Mazel, K.S. Kim ( : 
Assistant Professors W.P. Weiss, W.R. Jondorf (Research), phili? 
Gruenberger (Visiting—Research), G.A. Hahn (Research l 
Klubes (Research), J.A. Straw, T.M. Farber (Research) 
Special Lecturer F.E. Hahn 


St 
Pharmacology (8) ction 9 dn 
Lectures, laboratory, and conferences concerning the -— + ease: o% 
and biological systems as a basis for the rational therapy 
to qualified nonmedical students. (Fall) weis 


. ae ae 
Seminar: Clinical Pharmacology (2) sis on drugs n 


Special problems in therapeutics, with particular empha i students 
in the treatment of cardiovascular and infectious be. lectu 
expected to participate in discussions and in preparation ag) 
Enrollment limited. (1966-67 and alternate years—SP" sis! 


d 
ndel an ive 
Frontiers in Pharmacology (1) — of oH 
p esent! 


Informal lecture course dealing with recen à 
research in pharmacology. Most of the matena 


t advances and 
] will 


* Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1965-66. 
f On sabbatical leave 1965-66 
1 Required course for medical students. 


52 PHARMACOLOGY 


laboratory scientists from neighboring institutions. Limited to 50 medi 


cal 

| ànd graduate students. (Spring) 
256 Molecular Pharmacology (2) Hahn 
Lectures dealing with current theory on the action of drugs, especially 


chemotherapeutic agents, at the molecular level. The effect of drugs on 
biosynthetic processes of the cell are described with respect to DNA, 
messenger RNA, transfer RNA, ribosomes, protein, cell wall, and inter- 
Mediary metabolites. Factors which alter the action of drugs, such as 
drug interactions and resistance, are discussed. (Spring) 


| 258 Cancer (2) Mandel and Staff 

and treatment of cancer, with emphasis on 
chemotherapy, from the point of view of the underlying biochemistry of 
neoplastic tissue and the problems associated with the “rational” approach 
in pharmacology. Limited to 50 medical students and qualified graduate 
Students, (1966-67 and alternate years—spring) 


Lectures dealing with the nature 


264 Pharmacological Research (6) The Stafi 
Labor in pharmacological problems of 
including metabolism of narcotic and nonnarcotic 
tabolism and mechanism of action of antibiotics and 
protein synthesis, and adaptation in drug metabolism 
d medical students (Spring) 


atory research, two full days a week, 
©partmental interest, 
analgesic agents, me 
anticancer drugs, 

Pen to 3 qualifie 


Pharmacological Research (arr.) 
Primarily for 
Pharmacology . 


The Staff 


Properly qualified graduate students seeking careers in 
(Academic year) 


Pharmacology Seminar (1-1) 
Recent adva 
research, 


The Staff 


nces in pharmacology. For those interested in pharmacological 


Open to qualified nonmedical students (Academic year) 
272 
Physiological Disposition of Drugs (3) Cohn, Davison 
lecture and seminar course dealing with the fate of drugs in biological 
Eme. Discussion of absorption, distribution, chemical alteration. and 
ine 'etion of drugs; and the physical, chemical, and biological factors affect- 
n aeea processes. Limited to 20 qualified medical students and additional 
alte Uàte students, Prerequisite Pharmacology 201 (1967-68 and 
rate years—spring) 
3-80 S 
C Topics in Pharmacology (arr.) The Staff 
lecture Course dealing with selected aspects of drug action. Prerequisite: 
28 ‘tmacology 201. (Academic year) 
l 
Physiologica] Techniques in Pharmacology—Lecture (1) Mazel 
o p of lectures designed to illustrate physiological techniques useful in 
Cologne information concerning mechanism and site of action of pharma- 
a agents. Open to 10 medical students and additional graduate 
ye. ents, Prerequisite: Pharmacology 201 (1967-68 and alternate 
» Pring) 
2 Ph 
‘si an 
Ra Ological Techniques in Pharmacology—Laboratory (2) Mazel 
abor; ^s 
cology Aor) course designed to accompany 281 Prerequisite: Pharma- 


(1967 68 Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Pharmacology 281 
23 and alternate years spring) 


Bioch 
e " ; : 
mica] Techniques in Pharmacology—Lecture (1) Cohn, Davison 
and 284 combine to make a lecture and laboratory 
quip the student with the theory and practice of modern 
ues applicable to the study of the metabolic fate and 


cour *cology 283 
ie" designed to e 
mica] techniq 


53 


284 


285 


286 


299—300 


t 301 


395 


mechanism of action of drugs. Open to 15 medical students and additi? 
graduate students. Pharmacology 283 may be taken without 284. f 


requisite: Pharmacology 201 (1966-67 and alternate years—S?™ 


Biochemical Techniques in Pharmacology— Cohn, Dav® 
Laboratory (2) 

A laboratory course designed to accompany 283. Open to 4 medical « 
dents and additional graduate students. Prerequisite: Pharmacology ^; 
prerequisite or concurrent registration: Pharmacology 283. (196° 
and alternate years—spring) 


Readings in Pharmacology (arr.) The 


For medical students, Assigned reading and preparation of report 


cul 
Research in Pharmacology (arr.) The 
For medical students. Participation in experimental studies in " 
cology, particularly bacterial chemotherapy, cancer chemotherapy o 
metabolism. 
dl 
Thesis (3-3) E 
Required of Master of Arts and Master of Science candidates. 
demic year) 
= * 
Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 
Professor C.S. Wise (Chairman) 
Clinical Professor M.A. Seidenfeld (Psychology) 
Associate Professor John Watt, Jr. l 
ba c bn MS Balsamo 
Assistant. Clinical Professors P.A. Klieger, Giuseppe 
Hill, A.B.C. Knudson, F.L. Wenger 

Clinical Instructor David Zohn s 

The", 
Advanced Physical Medicine (1) PA 


ique 
nal chniqu i 
Lectures and demonstrations concerning the various te ted 


Bis integer” ind) 
applications of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 9 ties. (sprint 


the teaching of the associated medical and surgical specia wi 
| 
Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation (5) tion and eval? 
x : amina 
Participation in departmental procedures, including exam! 
tion of patients requiring rehabilitation. The git! 


Research (arr.) 

Open to medical students. (Fall) 

* Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1965-66 
t Required course for medical students 


ION | 
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1201 


V 


“1-29 


23] 


25 


Physiology* 


Professors C.S. Tidball (Chairman), E.S. Nasset (Visiting) 
Professorial Lecturers A.K. Davis, L.L. Langley 


Associate Professors Hortense Louckes (Research), Elizabeth Tidball 
(Research) Q.L. Hartwig ( Research) 


Associate Professorial Lecturers P.G. Nelson, D.P. Rall, W.D. Odell 


Assistant Professors Marie Cassidy, P.T. Ridley, E.O. Cirpili (Visit- 
ing), Elizabeth Stephenson 


Assistant Professorial Lecturers R.J. Podolsky, Barbara Alving, J.B. 
Block, R.E. Alving, J.L. Holtzman, M.L. Shore, R.H. Adamson, 
W.A. Hagins, Richard Moore 


Instructors (part-time) E.S. Henderson, C.H. Wollack 
Special Lecturer J.H.U. Brown 


Physiology (8) The Staff 
Lecture (6 hours), laboratory (6 hours), conference (2 hours). An intro- 
ductory, graduate level course covering cellular, organic system, and applied 
mammalian physiology. This course or the equivalent is prerequisite to all 
Other courses in physiology. Prerequisite for graduate students: Anatomy 
201 or the equivalent, Biological Sciences 103-4, Biochemistry 201 or 221- 
22 (Biochemistry 222 may be taken concurrently), or consent of the Chair- 
man of the Department. Nonmedical students please note that the first meet- 
ing of the course occurs one week before the start of University campus 


Classes, (Spring) 

Problems in Physiology (arr.) The Staff 
Detailed study of a special area of physiology under the supervision of a 
taff member Admission by permission of the instructor (Academic 
year) 

Seminar (1.1 ) Stephenson 
Presentations from the literature by Staff and students on a prescribed topic 
ach semester Present work is discussed; experimental design and scientific 
duction are evaluated. Topics to be announced. Prerequisite: Physiology 
“Ol and a reading knowledge of French or German (Academic year) 
Advanced Laboratory (2) The Staff 


Prepa ration 
Physiology ta 
tion Studies, 


and performance of selected advanced experiments in the 
boratory such as microelectrode implantation, pulmonary func- 
heart-lung ‘preparation. Enrollment limited to 16 students. 


(Fall) 

History of Medicine (1) E. Tidball 
Lec 

me l hour a week. A survey of the great contributors to physiology 
(Py cine In the context of the times in which they lived and worked 
"lini 

2 nical Applications of Physiology (1) C. Tidball 
Onf ` T 7 

fluid (t 1 hour a week Special emphasis on acid-base physiology and 

a 


ance physiology and their relation to clinical problems (Fall) 
* 
Stag o 
f Ins 
j quired cou on for the academic year 1965-66 


X 
urse for medical students Open to qualified graduate students 


255 


261 


263 


281 


282 


283 


295-96 


299.300 


Cac 


Introduction to Electrocardiography (1) 


Lecture 1 hour a week. A course offered jointly by the Department ' 
Physiology and the Public Health Service Instrumentation Field Stat 
These sessions are intended to provide a basic understanding of @ 

electrical activity, the means used to record it, and a limited amounl 
information on the application of these principles to the diagnosis 0 s 

disease (Fall) 


Cassi 
nt wi! 


di 


Evaluation of Medical Literature (1) 


Conference 1 hour a week. Designed to provide the medical soni 
criteria for analyzing published medical and scientific reports as an 
to his self-educational efforts (Fall) 


Ü 
Visa aia e ov 
Gastrointestinal Physiology (2) L 
to $* 
Lecture or conference 2 hours a week. Physiological approach itis 
clinical problems as peptic ulcer, malabsorption, ulcerative colitis, 
and others 
; 
ode 
ing clini?) 
; 4 ing * 
Lecture or conference 2 hours a week. Basic physiology underlying | 
derangements involving abnormal endocrine function. 


Endocrine Physiology (2) 


B. Alvin 


ic t 
tronic 
sctnre (2 - amentals of elec 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Fundame laboratory 


and practice. Simplified circuits will be assembled in the nts wil i 
application of these principles to physiological messe ical s" 
stressed. Intended for graduate students but open to qualifie he equiva” 
dents. Prerequisites: Mathematics 22 and Physics 1-2 or ! 

and the consent of the instructor (Fall) 


Electronic Instrumentation (3) 


C Tid 


Experimental Gastrointestinal Physiology (5 or 10) mw An 
stu Discuss wil 


ical 
One or two month elective for junior and senior moam 
able all periods but limited to two students in any one pe 
instructor before enrolling 
casi 
vai 


Experimental Cellular Physiology (5 or 10) n 
dical sudes wi 


One or two month elective for junior and senior me period. 
all periods but limited to two students in any one 
instructor before enrolling 


Host 
NUT 
Experimental Radiation Physiology (5 or 10) dents Availabk A 
stu " wi 
One or two month elective for junior and senior riod. Discuss 
periods but limited to two students in any one Pe 
structor before enrolling g 
The 
I 
i 
Research (arr.) hers. (It is expel y 
~ rs. 
By special arrangement with individual Staff pere he la ratory 
approximately 4 clock hours will be spent 
semester hour credit). Hours to be arranged " 
he $ 


Thesis (3-3) 
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Preventive Medicine and Community Health* 


Professor J.F. Sadusk, Jr., 

Clinical Professor Murray Grant 

Professorial Lecturer D.L. Finucane 

Associate Professor C.R. Hartman (Acting Chairman) 


Associate Clinical Professors David Frost, G.O. Pierce, J.M Pisani, 
LC. Robbins, W.J. Zukel 


Assistant Clinical Professors L.A. Pyle, Jr., J.H. Vinyard, Jr. 


Preventive Medicine and Community Health (1) The Staff 


lecture-seminar covering fundamental aspects of preventive medicine, 
Public hea 


Ith, and occupational medicine Open to qualified graduate stu- 
- Prerequisite for graduate students Microbiology 211 and 212 or 
| * equivalent. (Spring) 

X) 
2 Preventive Medicine and Community Health (1) The Staff 
Continuation of P. 
vanced aspects of 
the Physician in hi 
ems js discussed in 


reventive Medicine and € ommunity Health 301 covering 
preventive medicine and community health. The place 
s community and current socioeconomic medical prob- 
preparation for later clinical years (Fall) 


of 


33 
Continuing Care Program (2) 
"Mal care Program c. 
*dicine, Obstetrics 

ther osible, under . 


Interdepartmental Staff 


arried out in coordination with the staff members 
» Surgery, and other departments. Students are 
Mm" the guidance and direction of specific preceptors, for 
of medicine " and care of three selected patients chosen from the disciplines 
cilities "4 Obstetrics, psychiatry, and pediatrics. The clinics and inpatient 
Center i t e L niversity and Fairfax hospitals, and W ashington Hospital 
he amit bnaners in the program. Health maintenance, development of 
of comn y Octor-patient relationship is stressed; introduction to the use 
"unity health resources (Fall) 


M 
i *thods in Public Health (S) Grant 
i ducti 


hrou p n to methods and procedures in public health by rotation 
: divisions, including mental health, maternal and child health, 
N al medicine, and communicable diseases: field trips 


380 


toup C ; 
Á P Clinic Practice (10) Sadusk, W. E 


; Oppo i 
clinic, Ttunity to observe the functioning of and participation in a group 
arters will be furnished Mowery Clinic, Salinas, Kansas 


Mowery 
382 


Grant 


alth practice, participating as a member of a 
rious diseases in the community. D.C. Depart- 


Mobile ypa Pth of public he 

m Screening f t 

384 uds Public Health n 
*Searc 

ran ` in Public Health (10) 

Tvised earr : 
2 of public net Project, the student selecting the topic from a broad 
ild health © health problems, including mental health, maternal and 


» €nvi r 
lis St ‘vironmental medicine, epidemiological methods 
Udies in C 


Grant 


Zukel 


he current studies at the National Heart 
ent 


iig ardiovascular Disease (5) 
Institute, v in e Or more of t 
T 7n E *ction by the stud 

*quireq cour n for the aca 


demic year 1965-66 
9r Medical st 


udents 


386 


301 


t 302 


380 


Hart? 
f intest 


Parasitic Diseases (5) 


Diagnosis, treatment, epidemiology, and laboratory aspects O 
parasitic diseases, together with intensive instruction in sigmoidoscopy: 


Psychiatry* 


Professors Leon Yochelson (Chairman), Samuel Y ochelson \ 
search) y 

Clinical Professors J.D. Schultz, D.C. Cameron, F.A. Freyhan, Yr 
Bullard, T.D. Noble, Sidney Berman, Morris Kleinermàn, ™ 
Ruffin, Norman Taub 


Associate Professor J.E. Rankin 


Associate Clinical Professors H.P. Laughlin, M.L. Adland, ] 
Todd, Leon Ferber, P.H. Gray, Paul Chodoff, S.L. Werken 
Kaiser, H.A. Meyersburg, C.T. Bever, David Eden, F.N. V* 


S.F. Yolles 

Assistant Professors J.G. Rubin, E.S. Fleming, 
Pearcy 

Assistant Clinical Professors Sarah Tenenblatt, Ric 
Joseph Abrahams, R.M. Greenberg, W.D. Kehne, J. 1p. 1A 
R.W. Gans, R.A. Rogers, J.A. Farrell, S.C. Gordon, 
man, A.M. Drummond, N.C. Rintz, J.L. Sheridan, L- Mii 
F.G. Hilkert, J.T. English, Susannah Gourevitch, 1 pj 
Irwin Marill, W.C. Johnson, R.A. Frank, Leslie Schaffer R- 
Harris, A.H. Kiracofe, Jr., T.M. Mackenzie, Daniel Prage wo 
Butler, E.I. Kushner, Jean. Menetrez, Christine Kehne, r 1 uf 
bury, W.H. Young, Jr., Bertram Brown, J.H. Boumà, yc 
W.J. Stocton 

Clinical Instructors Maxwell Boverman, Seymour Rab 
Sprague 


P.S. Weisberg P 


inowit? í 


Special Lecturers W.E. Barton, Reza Arasteh 


> i i > $ iei Y ychelson and a 
Psychiatry in the Practice of Medicine (4) I oc y 
nisms, ^ jj 
Normal personality development, psychopathologica 

somatic disturbances, medical interviewing and the d 
psychiatric disorders, their causes, courses and treatment. 


ers. 
strations of the psychoses, neuroses and character disorder 


| mecha 


ott 4 
„scription 9 M 
escrip linical de 


T and 
aii " r " enkin * 
Clinical Clerkship (5) a "L 
. » f ambulatory at 
Supervised examination, diagnosis and treatment OF 3 lized € 
pitalized cases at the University Hospital and hospita pt ject ý 
Elizabeths Hospital, Case conferences with students presen Cini 


tric drugs, 


etc 
ctice is § 


seminars on psychiatric referral, use of psychia 
cation of psychiatric principles to general medical pra 


Clinical Problems in Child Psychiatry and Ps) rior Pg 
Clinical Clerkship in a school for exceptional children tment in^ 
gence. Case histories, diagnoses, staff conferences, specialist 


S 
with children and parents. Didactic lectures by visiting 


* Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1965-66 
t Required course for medical students 
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ET 


W 


383 


Rs 


iy 


Hh 


Dy 


growth and psychological development. Individual and group supervision 


of each clinical clerk by practicing child psychiatrist Agnes Grieg 
School 
Child Psychiatry (5) Schaengold 


Study of severe emotional and mental disturbances in children 6-16 years 
in a hospital setting; individual, group, occupational and art therapies 
'C. General Hospital 


Clinical Psychiatry (5) Waldrop 

atticipation in clinical care of patients hospitalized for emotional and 
el disturbances; individual and group therapy, somatic therapies, psy- 
“hodrama. St. Elizabeths Hospital 


Psychiatric Day-care (10) Gans 


c Participation in a program of psychiatric rehabilitation directed to- 
return of the patient to productivity in his community; emphasizing 

E. living experiences which are corrective, stabilizing, and adaptive, as 
48 individual and group psychotherapy 


Geriatric Psychiatry (5) Waldrop 


“rticipation in care and rehabilitative efforts with elderly inpatients having 
chiatric and other incapacities. St. Elizabeths Hospital 


vizophrenic Reactions (10) Bullard 
Ychotherapy and ward management of schizophrenic patients in a private 
itarium, 
p chiatric Research (5) Waldrop 
ment iPation in existing research programs involving clinical and experi- 
vestigations of human behavior. 
>, al Psychiatry (10) Rankin 


Artic; : 
ing, CiPation i 


n care of inpatients and outpatients; dia gnostic evaluations; 
mal! and soup oc nie ther 


group psychotherapies, somatic therapies. University Hos- 


The 
Chronic Patient (Research) (10) Meyersburg 


tiny; ù 
fact ning research into 


5 : the social, anthropological and psychological 
influencing the lon 


g-term care of patients with chronic diseases 
Pani 5 in Alcoholism (10) Kiracofe 


Cipation 3. a: : " 
Patient ion in diagnostic evaluation and treatment of the alcoholic out- 


Psych 
Dete Aspects of Criminal Behavior (Research) (5) S. Yochelson 
ducing ^ Studies of 


Crim; the social, psychiatric, and constitutional factors pro- 
Minal behavior: psychologic testing 


ti 3 hona 
Guid mm Psychiatry (Research) (10) S. Yochelson 
n " 
tivation arch in comatotypy, genetics, encephalography, and sensory 
Ad » with particular emphasis on the criminal. 


An a tative Psychiatry (10) 


Cameron 
®Pprent 


i " 
Seship to the administrator of a large public mental hospital 


th 
Paticg matic Medicine (5) 


ipati Rubin 
Umag. ON in di : : 
Matic ailments nosis, evaluation, 


and treatment of patients with psycho- 


59 


t 301 


351 


380 


381 


382 


Radiology* 


Professor W.W. Stanbro (Chairman) 

Associate Professor C.F. Murphy 

Associate Clinical Professors H.J. Kicherer, Joseph LoPresti, 
Dobbins, Albert Bauer, J.G. Maier 

Assistant Professors W.J. Nelson, W.B. McAvoy 


Assistant Clinical Professors Charlotte Donlan, S.R. Bersack, P 
Berman, J.T. Brennan, A.C. Wyman, D.B. Sodee (Nuclear p 
cine), Bela Gondos, J.B. Johnston, Jr., S.W. Smith, Marion 
H.C. Harrell 


Instructor H.M. Hagen 


R 


Clinical Instructors George Tievsky, U.V. Wilcox II, 
Zeki Erim, M.A. Thomas, Frederick Deck, Margar 
Michael Vermess 


" [4 
Radiology (1) a X 
X-ray production, methods of examination, normal and patholog! ý 
findings of the various body systems, special studies, introduction 
tion therapy and radioisotopes 


e 
Radiology (2) Th 
Advanced X-ray diagnosis and radiation therapy. 

M 
Radiology (5) paily 
Each student works with all department physicians sequentially: ih, 
conferences. Each student discusses one diagnostic subject in feret 


a ^ : on 
films from the teaching file. All attend scheduled department phil 


Familiarization and fluoroscopy, radiation therapy technics 1M 
radioisotope use, and radiation safety is achieved 


Diagnostic and Therapeutic Radiology (5) 
Observation of fluoroscopic procedures and particips 
sessions; observation of techniques and rationale of ri 


son in film 
n in n 
itio! sdiation the 


Washington Hospital Center E yi 
General Radiology (5) of his 

^ ce 
The student participates with the radiologist in the perform to T 


nd 


in diagnosis and therapy. The student will hve an oppor 
depth one approved subject of special inter st to him. 
furnished. Veterans Administration Center, Martinsburg, 


Room 3 
w. Và. 


Surgery* ‘ 


Adams 4 
-— , A 
Professors Brian Blades (Chairman), C.T. Klopp, J A 
Letterman i Horwit ] 
j Fo. c 
Clinical Professors W.S. McCune, V.M. Iovine, 
Higgins, Jr : Alford 


A .C. ^ 
Associate Professors P.C. Adkins, H.C. Pierpont, Octal pé 
Associate Clinical Professors H.L. Feffer, J.R. de whela® 
Wenger, J.S. Neviaser, L.T. Peterson, Thome 


* Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1965-66 
f Required course for medical students 
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Wherry, E.A. Gould, Maxine Schurter, J.G. Randolph 


Assistant Professors N.P.D. Smyth, P.E. Shorb, Jr., N.T. 
Allan Hall, Peter Kenmore 


Tsangaris, 


Assistant Clinical Professors Thomas Bradley, Murdock Head, C.W. 
Metz, Jr, R.G. Kindred, Ernest Brav, LB. Burk, Jr., William 
Ferguson, R.L. Dow, J.M. Keshishian, JJ Weinstein, Isabella 
Harrison, Charles Keck, James T. Estes, E. H. Bremer, F. B. Brandt, 

- Canter, S.G. Mead (Oral Surgery), J.B. Harrell 

Instructors J.N. Bhayana, Lawrence Michaels 


Clinical Instructors C.D. Briggs, J.F. Conlon, D.C. Richtmeyer, Leon 

Gerber, A.B. Rohrbaugh, Jr., B.G. Brown, J.D. Hoyle, N.H. Isaac- 
| son, D.P. McCarty, L.R. Perna, T.M. Wright, J.H. Sager, Frances 
| Brennecke, J.P. Baker, H.E. Lane, Jr., Robert Engler, Gerard 


nguagiato, J.E. Peterson, Charles Rickerich, J.R. McClelland, S.M 
irson, K.A. Peterson 


l Special Lecturers D.F. Lynch, S.V. Mead 
3 
$ Lectures in Surgery The Staff 
2 
Major Clinical Situations (Surgery) (4) The Staff 
Y Cures and demonstrations in surgical diagnosis and treatment 
03 


Clinical Clerkship I (10) The Staff 
Twelve weeks 


: at University, V.A., D.C. General hospitals, and Washington 
Hospita] Center. 


Clinical Clerkship II (5) 


*Xtension of Clinica] Clerkship 1 


Forensic Medicine Q) Sharpe, Head 
iiaae ques from the range of problems arising when the professional 

tice 9 lawyers and physicians overlap. Problem contexts include mal- 
economic personal injury litigation, licensure and discipline, ethics and 
ment, O s, hospitals and other institutions of practice, and compelled treat- 
Np Pen to junior medical students. (Fall) 


The Staff 
31 


General Surgery (5) 


E Iovine 

Ticipation ; É . 

nive Pation in general care of selected surgical patients, assigned reading 
rsity Hospital 


ET 
Gene 
TN ral Surgery (S) McCune 
ICipat; : n 
¢ uon in general care of selected surgical patients, assigned reading, 
E ntal surgery for pancreatic disease. University Hospital 


H 

E and Neck Surgery (5) 
eq. new patients 
Nh 8, Observation of 


Klopp 


and follow-up of treated cases, minor surgical pro- 
Operating room procedures, assigned reading 


- Surgery Research (10) 
1 Of the b 


Clini 

3 w Research in Surgery: 
of ation of f 1 
P. X And eval 


` 
tQuired a 
ed Course f, 


Blades, Adkins 


asic principles of research in thoracic surgery, assigned 


Mastectomy (5 or 10) Tsangaris 


actors influencin 


> £ development of post-mastectomy edema 
uation of clinica 


l status with venograms and lymphograms 


OF Medical students 


MI 385 


392 


d. 393 


394 


t 301 


380 


381 


382 


Experimental Research in Surgery: Wound Healing and w 
Wound Infection (5) i 
Experimental surgical bacteriology; study of bacterial, wound, and ° 
tematic factors influencing surgical wound infection 

Orthopedic Surgery (5) Me 
Participation in total care program of orthopedic patients; daily roo 
conferences, and seminars. V.A. Hospital 


General Surgery (10) 

Participation in surgical care program in a community hospital; 
room service includes major trauma; pediatric surgery. Fairfax 
Pediatric Surgery (5) Res 
Participation in an active, closely supervised surgical servic 
and children, including congenital defects and neoplasms. 
studies, preoperative, and postoperative care, and operating roo 
cedures. Children's Hospital 


Urology* 


Professor L.R. Culbertson (Chairman) 

Clinical Professor E.E. Ferguson 

Associate Clinical Professors W.D. Jarman, F.T. Reuter 

Assistant Clinical Professors Gilbert Ottenberg, G.R. Ma 
A. Goldberg : old 

Clinical Instructors H.D. Wolff, Jr., H.P. Dorman, W.D. J.K 
J.C. Kenealy, F.P. Chiaramonte, Gyorgy Dudas-Gyorki, 
proth, R.C. Rhame, R.E. Ware, W.L. Banfield 


cDonaló 


| 

and | 

Urology (1) Culbertson at | 
L ; : i iagnosis, t? | 
Lectures covering the entire field of urology including diagnos | 
and morbid pathology go 
y: 


Clinical Urology (5) toscol 
; ; cluding cys 
Instruction in outpatient and diagnostic urology, including € 
radiographic procedures. University Hospital 
) cue 


Clinical Urology (5) ding endos | 
, includi 
Observation of urologic conditions and procedures, E Hof | 
radiologic and pathologic studies; collateral reading. cue 
Clinical Urology (5) tuding em" \ 
. inclu sig 

Observation of urologic conditions and procedures, 22 Hospital! r 
radiologic and pathologic review; assigned reading. : 

( 

) 


* Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1965-66 
t Required course for medical students 
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THE UNIVERSITY 


HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


ÀE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as 
àn College in the District of Columbia. The name of the 
as changed in 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 
rp sorge Washington University. The debt of the University to 
George ashington whose name it bears is an intangible one. 
ashington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently 
dy. Upon the establishment of a National University in the Federal 
Cien " ere he hoped that, while being instructed in the arts and 
| +’ Students from all parts of the country would acquire the habits 
i, ng shi, throwing off local prejudices and gaining at first 
Ne hm edge of the practice, as well as the theory, of republican 
da pt O further the materialization of his hopes, Washington 
* Coa fifty shares of The Potomac Company “towards the 
trict of Col * University to be established within the limits of the 
. ern under the auspices of the General Government, 
; The *nt should incline to extend a fostering hand towards 
Mpany Ongress never extended "a fostering hand." The Potomac 
"Tes Passed out of existence, and Washington's bequest became 
Ully i 
I ponScious of Washington’s hopes, but motivated primarily by 
tane EUN urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of 
um ^ listers and laymen sponsored a movement for the estab- 
tæa] „> College in the District of Columbia. Inspired largely by 
_ “gy of the Reverend Luther Rice, they raised funds 
E Of a site and petitioned Congress for a charter. After 
amendment, Congress granted a charter which was 
i Colle e'a tiet Monroe on February 9, 1821. To safeguard 
a. religious ansectarian character it provided “That persons of 
; Nor shal] C — shall be capable of being elected Trus- 
Wil, € "fused — either as President, Professor, Tutor or 
» 6s, immi "à uttance into said College, or denied any of the 
tj nities, or advantages therefore, for or on account of 
$ of religion." 
ri activities m when the institution was known as € olumbian 
*re centered on College Hill, a tract of forty- 
tween the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
from Florida Avenue somewhat beyond 
of the Cc Medical School was located downtown. For the 


acres be 
extendi e 
uni Raving north 

Pyle 


“hth ny Were sit Olumbian University period, the buildings of the 
Duy teet, mM along H Street between Thirteenth and Fif- 
: . e Mdical Q^ 

"ee, The last ee School group still remains there. 


century the University's present plant has been 


9n of the old First Ward familiarly known as 


l 
N that secti 
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"Foggy Bottom," between Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth sue 
south of Pennsylvania Avenue. Within a few squares are the 
House, the Department of the Interior, the State Department, 
World Bank, and many other governmental offices and interna 
agencies. The area is not without its reminders of historic - 
to the University. President Monroe who signed the Charter li i 
2017 Eye Street. The first President of the Board of Trustees 
Reverend Obadiah B. Brown, was for fifty years the pastor of à Al 
at Nineteenth and Eye Streets, and Washington selected Twenty i 
and E Streets as the site of the National University he had hope 
see established. 

The University as it is now organized consists of Columbian 4 
of Arts and Sciences, which offers work leading to Associate * yi 
elor's, and Master's degrees; the Graduate Council, which of 
leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy; the professional . p 
which include Medicine; Law; Engineering and Applied Science "y 
cation; and Government, Business, and International A ais y 
College of General Studies; the Division of University Students 
Division of Aerospace Studies; and the Summer Sessions. aod 

The George Washington University is privately endowe ; 
governed by a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees of which the 
dent is an ex officio member. 


ACADEMIC STATUS 


The George Washington University is accredited by its regional 
iting agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges an irat 
Schools. This fact is important to students who wish to trans rove 
from one institution to another. The University is on the app 
of the American Association of University Women and 1$ "me?! 


. a - ` i - art 
of the College Entrance Examination Board. The De 
Chemistry is on the approved list of the American ben " 

l by 


The School of Medicine has had continuous approva! © ion and 
on Medical Education of the American Medical Associate he [ 
Association of American Medical Colleges. The degree © 
of Medicine is recognized by all State Examining Boards. 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 1965-66 


Edward Karrick Morris, LL.D., Chairman 

Charles Emory Phillips, LL.B., LL.M., Vice Chairman 
Godfrey Leon Munter, A.B., LL.B., LL.D., Secretary 
James Matlack Mitchell, A.M., Assistant Secretary 


Walter Maximillian Bastian, LL.B., LL.D. 


Wiley Thomas Buchanan, Jr., LL.D. po 
George A. Butler, LL.B. D L.H.D« 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.» 


Eugene Cassin Carusi, A.M., J.D. 
Miss Jacqueline Cochran, D.H.L., LL.D., SD. < p, Acting M 
Oswald Symister Colclough, B.S., LL.B., LL.D., Se 

of the University, ex officio 
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M Symister Colciough, B.S., LLB. 
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Qn of 


Faculri 
try Willi culti 


the p, atkhurst 


"NT Csideny 


b x 
ty Preside alumni 
the Mt of 


the 
the fector of 
es A 


ald C, Cook, A.B., M.B.A., J.D., LL.M. 


i is LIN on LL.D. 
a cow ni TS. Chairman Emeritus 
' Katharine Graham, A.B. 
ays, A.B., LL.B., LL.D. 
Ihn Edgar Hoover, LL.M., LL.D. id 
"eph D, Hughes, B.S., LL.B., LL.M., LL.D. 
y Lawson, LL.B., LL.D. 
ome Lunding, LL.B., LLD. 
n Keown McKee M 
amin Mosb McKelway, Litt.D. 
ls T Daniel orgy: LL.B., LL.M., LL.D. 
Ron Paul Poynter, A.M., Litt.D. rem 
Charles Sylvanus Rhyne, LL.B., D.C.L., LL.D. 


Souers, A.B., LL.D. 
* Strauss, Sc.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 
Strong, Ph.B., LL.D. 
] ornelius Van Story, Jr., A.M. 
"Jg, Russell Wiggins, LI. D. 

» Johnston Wilson, LL.B. 

: Wise, Ph.B. 
right, B.S., LL.B. 


e, M.D., Sc.D. 
ilson 


LL.D., Sc.D., Acting Presi- 
own, Jr, A.M., L.H.D., LL.D., Vice President and 
es 


i rer 
Vice President and Treasure 


A.B., M.B.A., Executive Assistant to 


OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT AND DEAN OF FACULTIES 


Harold Frederick Bright, Ph.D., Associate Dean of Faculties 

Claud Max Farrington, A.M., Director of Special Projects 

Sally Oleon Shames, Ph.D., Assistant to the Vice President 
and Dean of Faculties 

Tamis Wilson Borden, A.B., Administrative Secretary 


OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT AND TREASURER 


William David Johnson, B.S., Comptroller 

Humbert John Cantini, Jr., LL.B., Assistant Treasurer scot? 

Margaret Payne Greene, B.S., Assistant Treasurer, Contract pe 

Maurice Kingsley Heartfield, Jr., A.B., Assistant Treasurer; DI^ 
Student Financial Aid 


John Collum Einbinder, A.B. in Govt., Business Manager E 
Blaine Richard Berg, M.S., Director of Public Relations pr 
Paul Vernon Bissell, Ph.D., Dean of Men; Director of Veterans 


cation 
Richard Bernard Castell, A.B., M.D., Director of Health Services 
Charles William Cole, Ph.D., Dean of the Summer Sessions 
Robert Faris, B.S., Director of Men's Athletics 
Warren Gould, A.M., Assistant Vice President—Resources 
Frederick Russell Houser, A.M. in Govt., Registrar 
Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., University Historian 
Virginia Randolph Kirkbride, A.M., Ed.D., Dean of Women «jp 
John Francis Latimer, Ph.D., Litt.D., Director of Foreign 
Affairs; University Marshall — Ap 
John Russell Mason, A.M., M.S. in L.S., Librarian; Curat 
Joseph Young Ruth, A.B., Director of Admissions D s19 
Joseph Richard Sizoo, A.M., D.D., Litt.D., LL.D., LHH; 
Director of University Chapel , 
Loretta May Stallings, A.M., Director of Women's Athletics 
Stanley Tracy, LL.B., Director of Alumni Relations nsored fe 
Benjamin Douglas Van Evera, Ph.D., Sc.D., Dean for Spe 
search ices 
Wallace Edward Weems, Jr., A.B., Director of Personnel Servie 


; ITAL 

THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND THE UNIVERSITY HOSP 

John Parks, M.S., M.D., Dean of the School of Man the school 4 

Clayton Bernard Ethridge, M.D., Associate Dean ^ Directo, 
Medicine; Medical Director, University Hospitais 


graduate Medical Education h school of M 
Angus Maclvor Griffin, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the * uir 
cine - | of 
choo 
Alvin Edward Parrish, M.D., Associate Dean of edP veri! 
cine Unive 


nir the 
Victor Frederick Ludewig, B.S., Administrator of 
Hospital 
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THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Faculty and Staff of Instruction* 
Mgr, 


ett Cyri : 
EX eril Albritton, A. B., M.D., Professor Emeritus of Physiology 
$ "Ord Anderson, M.D., Professor Emeritus of Dermatology and 
tu Philology 
Jregory Beachley, M.D., D.P.H., Professor Emeritus of Clinical 
Lm Ic Health Practice 


Andrew Bloedorn, A.M., M.D., Sc.D.. Professor Emeritus oj 
b 'edicine 


dnie] 

li , LeRay Borden, M.D., A.M., Sc.D., Professor Emeritus of 
ko nical Surgery 

Vna 9rrison Choisse 


r, B.S., M.D., Professor Emeritus of Pathology 
{more Cox. 


p tology M.D., A.B., Professor Emeritus of Ophthal- 


tnry 
Oha Uran Darner, A.B., M.D., Professor Emeritus of Clinical 
[/ k E and Gynecol RY 

Viliam erick Dickens, N 
Ch 


5, M.D., Professor Emeritus of Clinical Pediatrics 
Cdiatries McLendon, B S., M.D., Professor Emeritus of 


Tu 
Opy ce Moffett, A.B., M.D., Professor Emeritus of Otolaryngol- 


Barı 

Pedia, Mary Nicholson, 

Geor " res in Residence 
Metrics *rdlinger, A p. M.D., Pr 

kan th, Gynecology 

prick 4 Ot Parr, Ph.D., Pro 


hH ^ Reuter, M.D., Pro 


A.B., M.D., Professor Emeritus of Clinical 
ofessor Emeritus of Clinical Ob- 


fessor Emeritus of Bacteriology 
fessor Emeritus of Urology 


I Can, ” :B., M.D., Professor Emeritus of Pharmacology 
Clinica p. Thompson, B.S. in Med., M.D. Professor Emeritus 
le, g cal Urology 

Maley White, M.D., Sc.D., P 
ny, 


rofessor Emeritus of Surgery 


Dn Ri 
Ich 

e ard a . 

s Judson Pel A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Da dicine ernethy, B.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor 

lor Pa 
he aculty 

Mage, Md St 
mic Year 196 instruction listed here and at the head of each department is 
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Kristoff Abraham, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurology 

Joseph Abrahams, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry d 

Herbert Abramson, A.M., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 
cine 

John Pletch Adams, B.S., M.D., Professor of Orthopedic Surgery 4 

Richard Henry Adamson, Ph.D., Assistant Professorial Lecture! 
Physiology " 

Edward Adelson, B.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of M 
cine 

Paul Charles Adkins, A.B., M.D., Associate Professor of Surgery 

Marvin Leon Adland, B.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Profess! 
Psychiatry 

Lewis Affronti, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Microbiology " 

Robert Wayne Albers, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Biochemisin? 
the Brain d 

Solomon Naphtali Albert, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical professo! 
Anesthesiology n" 

Theodore Crandall Alford, A.B., M.D., Associate Professor of VIP. 

Frank Duane Allan, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Anatomy or ! 

Melvin Gustavus Alper, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Profess 
Ophthalmology 

Louis Katz Alpert, B.S., M.D., Professor of Medicine 

Seymour Alpert, A.B., M.D., Professor of Anesthesiology 

Alice Altstatt, A.M., M.D., Instructor in Anesthesiology — . phys 

Barbara Olson Alving, Ph.D., Assistant Professorial Lecturer 1n ^ 
ology 


i 
d ure 
Ralph Eric Alving, A.B., M.D., Assistant Professorial Lec? 


Physiology sot d 
James Francis Ambury, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Profe 
Medicine ot i 
Harvey Ammerman, B.S, M.D., Associate Clinical Profe 
Neurological Surgery " w 
Leo David Amorosi, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obste 
Gynecology ctor in m4 


Theodore Herbert Anders, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instruct@” "- 
Robert Harper Anderson, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediat’ edi 
William Staton Anderson, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor 2) 
John Lawrence Angel, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Anatom dici 
Manuel Angoso-Dufourcq, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor cdicint 
Ronald Alan Apter, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Ma 
Reza Arasteh, Ph.D., Special Lecturer in Psychiatry [edicit y 
Irwin Ardam, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of M prof 
Malcolm Stewart Artenstein, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinica 
of Medicine 
Edwin Fjelde Aune, M.D., Clinical Instructor in 
Silas Babin, Jr., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor 07 ^ 
Frank Solomon Bacon, B.S., M.D., Associate Clinica 
Medicine »dicine 
Alfred Baer, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor o; yt 
William Eldridge Bageant, M.D., Clinical Instructor "d misit i 
John Martyn Bailey, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biocity qq MS 
William Otis Bailey, Jr., M.D., Assistant Clinical Profes: 
cine 
James Pray Baker, A.B., M.D., M.S. in Surg» 


Surgery 


Medicine — à 
icin "| 
f Men profess [ 


yf 
for 
Clinical pnstrue 
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William George B 
: ermatology 


luseppe Balsamo, I 


allinger, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 


aurea in Medicinae Chirurgia, Assistant Clinical 
ti" of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 
uis S. Landon Banfield, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Urology 
- jl Baron, Ph.D., Special Lecturer on Microbial Genetics 
n Efrem Barr, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor oj 
edicine 
EM Barrabini, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
, William Barrett, M.D., 
hy *urologica] Surgery 
*nry Barter, B. 


Clinical Instructor in Neurology and 


S., M.D., Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecol- 
Wal 
ly *^ Earl Barton, B.S., M.D., Special Lecturer in Psychiatry 
le nn arles Bartone, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of A natomy 

arr n *cile Bateman, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

kin, lark Bates, Jr., B.S.. M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Med- 
Albert p. 
Emi t Bauer, M.D., Associate 


Clinical Professor of Radiology 
erbert Baue 


d. rsfeld, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 
ls tcine 

n : 
Vir ath Louis Becher, M.D., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Medicine 


"inia p, 

la Patterson Beelar, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 
*dicine 

ln Belcher, B.S., M.D., Clini 
. Ichael Belinski, 
hes, p ecology 

ert Re; : 

d t Reid Belton 


cal Instructor in Medicine 
A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics 


Í Men; » A.B., M.D., Dr.Med., Associate Clinical Professor 
m Be icine 
ylteticing t Benedict, A.B., M.D.. Assistant Clinical Professor of 
s e 

ttia Henke Be 


nzinger, M.D., Dr.Med., Assistant Clinical Profess or 
M Anesthesiology : : — 


david eT8strom, M.D., Clinical In struc 

Robe IP Berler, A. 
" illiam Be 

Har E Jisease) 
olp, “IS Berman, B.S., M... 


tor in Pediatrics 
B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
rliner, B.S., M.D., Special Lecturer in Medicine 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Radi- 
idhe: 

y l 
Mange ran, B.S., M.D., Clinica 
Radio, Odney Be 
Noph 

er 

Pr. Theodore Bever, A.B., M.D., Associate Clinical P. 
hy; YChiatry 

d 


- T Nath Bh. 
i enry parana, Med.B., B.Surg., Instructor in Surgery 
Olan ; aloen, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


l Professor of Psychiatry 
rsack, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 


rofessor 


re . ` . > n ; n . 
Gt Jhecoloo, ^" M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics 
Birch | 
ba h, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Otolaryn- 
le 


lig tah B Co B.S., M.D., Clinic al Instructor in Pediatrics 


ll Or Fishe an, A.B., M.D., Instructor in Medicine 
b "les ang r Blackwelder. B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Ob- 
Bha. < Gynecolog, 

âdes, A gy 


m MD. Lewis Saltz P 


rofessor of Surgery 


Jerome Bernard Block, A.B., M.D., Assistant Professorial Lecture 
Physiology 

Joe Morris Blumberg, B.S., M.D., Clinical Professor of Pathology; 

Lester Sylvan Blumenthal, A.B., M.D., M.S. in Med., Assistant € 
Professor of Medicine 

Norman Kay Bohrer, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Frank Joseph Borsody, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine | 

Ronald Jack Bortnick, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurolo 
Surgery i 

John Henry Bouma, A.B., B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Profess" 
Psychiatry 

Maxwell Boverman, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 

Thomas Bradley, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Surge 

Roscoe Brady, Jr., M.D., Professorial Lecturer on Biochemistry @ 


Brain yr! 
Frederick Bertram Brandt, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Profes 

Surgery M 
Ernest Brav, A.B., M.D., M.S. in Ortho. Surg., Assistant Clinical 


fessor of Orthopedic Surgery mi 
Arthur Seymour Brecher, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Bioche 
Ernst Bremer, Dr.Med., Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
Gloria Godbey Brennan, A.B., M.D., Assistant Professor of Pat A 
James Thomas Brennan, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Profes 

Radiology 
Frances Elizabeth Brennecke, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instruct@ 

thopedic Surgery ' 
Alexander Breslow, M.S., M.D., Assistant Professor of Pathology -. 


i er) 
Crenshaw Douglas Briggs, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in S | 


rint 


Alice Brigham, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of ^ psi 
Albert Seymour Bright, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor 1n | 
and Gynecology tag: A. 
, icine; 
Alfred Brigulio, M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Medici | 
ciate University Physician rof Mi 
Warren Daniel Brill, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Profess? 


cine 
: mac 
Bernard Beryl Brodie, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Projet 


Bertram Brown, A.B., M.D., M.P.H., Assistant Clinica 
Psychiatry 

Brooks Gideon Brown, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery i Tm 

Crawford Southwell Brown, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinica 
Dermatology 

Halla Brown, M.D., Clinical Professor of Medicine — 

Jack Harold Upton Brown, Ph.D., Special Lecturer! 

Raymond Nathan Brown, M.D., Assistant Clinical 


) s0! 
omy Meyer profes 


" physiolo£? n 
Professor 0 


Thomas McPherson Brown, A.B., M.D., Eugene ø 
Medicine i Clinical profe | 
George Cumming Buchanan, A.B., M.D., 4 ssistant m 
of Medicine Po” ij 
à „ssor Of : 
Dexter Means Bullard, Ph.B., M.D., Clinical Professor profes 
Lloyd Byron Burk, Jr., A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinic y " 
Surgery of lj 
sor I 
James Theodore Burns, M.D., Assistant Clinical Profes crure i. 
William Wesley Burr, Jr., Ph.D., M.D., Professoria "m 
topes or of psye 


; ; D. Si 
Boyd Lee Burris, B.S., M.D., Assistant € linical Profes 
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ERR Re 


vart William Bush, B.S., M.D., Associate Professor of Medicine 


"ert Neil Butler, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psy- 
chiatry 


Augusto Caceres, B.S., M.D., A ssociate Professor of Medicine 
alabrisi, Ph.D. (Cantab.), Professor of Anatomy 
Dyin ttayud, M.D., Assistant Professor 0f Medicine 


t Callaghan, B.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Ob- 
hu, cs and Gynecology 


Pry Cameron, A.B., M.D., M.P.H., Clinical Professor of 
p hiatry 


hil Wolf Canter, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
Oland Carlson, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics 
il Jnecolopy 


" Obert Carroll, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Proteins 
Mich Ullaney Cassidy, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physiology 
Medio; ernard Castell, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 
la ne; University Physician; Director, Health Services 


m axson Chalfant, Jr., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 
Y thalmology 


fess unbar Chapman, A.B., M.D., C.M., Assistant Clinical Pro- 
Ew of Medicine 

Meg: yn Chapman, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 
dicing 

a, Mard Chassan, Ph.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psy- 
hei y4 (Biostatistics) 

Urology Chiaramonte, A.B., M.P.H., M.D., Clinical Instructor in 
"PE 

be ge ot, AB., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry | 
cis Tistensen, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Anatomy 

"d Eu ucker, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Araton Church, D.D.S., Ph.D., Assistant Professorial Lecturer 
A y 


hey can Cir, ee 
Old ' Cirpili, M.D., } Isiting Assistant Professor of Physiol. gy 


Medicine — Clark, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant. Research Professor of 
"b tochemistry ) 


Ga 
ics Mbel Clark, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Pedi- 


ktsg, 
P No our Coakley, M.D., Professor of Anesthesiology 
Medicine 99d Coale, B.S, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 


ley 
PN Cohen, M.D. 
fo Cohn, Jr. 
Uie "tram Colem 
Diac 
Oum; E 
tern Comanduras, B.S., M.D., M.S. (Med.), Special 


» Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
» Ph.D., Associate Professor of Pharmacology 
an, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Pedi- 


t, Pranci, co. oenterology 

S nor nlon, D.D.S., Clinical Instructor in Dental Surgery 

be teh Ce M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

N Barrie e B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

a 0k, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 
avi 

eatin Cooper, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of | 

eller Cog is | | 
Sand G Per, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 


Ynecolopy | 
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Bernard Robert Cooperman, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor i 
cine 

Milton Corn, B.S., M.D., Associate Professor of Medicine 

Frank Duncan Costenbader, B.S., M.D., Clinical Professor of 0 
mology 

Louis Aleck Craig, Jr., A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Prolë 
Medicine 

Elizabeth Amanda Crisp, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in obs 
and Gynecology 

Jeremiah Keith Cromer, M.D., A.B., Associate Clinical Prol 
Obstetrics and Gynecology 

William Holmes Crosby, A.B., M.D., Special Lecturer on Hemi 

Jack Crowell, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

Leon Richard Culbertson, B.S., M.D., Clinical Professor of Un 

Edward Earl Cunningham, M.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor 
stetrics and Gynecology T 

James Allen Curtin, A.B., M.D., Associate Professor of Medi 

Gilbert Bernard Cushner, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Leon Cytryn, M.D., Assistant Professor of Pediatric Psychiatry in 

Gordon Walford Daisley, Jr., A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor 
atrics jet 

Abraham Wolffe Danish, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Pr? 
Medicine h n. 

Donald William Datlow, M.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in ma 

Audrey Kennon Davis, B.S., Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in je 

David Stanley Davis, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Pr? 
Medicine 

Lee Washington Davis, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Pro 
stetrics and Gynecology f holot! 

Richard LaVern Davis, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pa prof 

William Joseph Graham Davis, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinic 
of Ophthalmology 

* Clarke Davison, Ph.D., Professor of Pharmacology m 

Robert Day, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of pe hei 

Edwin Justin Dealy, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in A 

Frederick Deck, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Radiology , 

Ronald Stuart Deitch, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in 


fessor af 


ogy : ess! 
Stephen William Dejter, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Prof 

Medicine — 1 profes 
Anatole Stephen Dekaban, M.D., Ph.D., Assistant Clinica 

Neurology aind profi” 
Dermot Joseph Demis, Ph.D., M.D., Assistant Clinica 


Dermatology . Pediatric 
Herbert Harold Diamond, M.D., Clinical Instructor in M pro. 
Richard Francis Dobbins, A.B., M.D., Associate Clinica 

Radiology : icine 
Robert Jay Dobrow, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in ye w 
Oscar Irving Dodek, Jr., A.B., M.D., Clinical Instruct i 

and Gynecology 
Samuel Mayer Dodek, M.D., A.M., Clinical P 

and Gynecology -linical 
Charlotte Patricia Donlan, A.B., M.D., Assistant v! 
Radiology 


prof e 


* On sabbatical leave 1965-66 
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ty Wright Donnelly, M.S., M.D.. 
dicing 


ston Peacock Dorman, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Urology 


th Roy Dow, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Or- 
Pedic Surgery 


op *Culloch Drummond, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor 
sy 


Assistant Clinical Professor of 


Chiatry 
Jor illiam DuChez, M.D., Associate € ‘linical Professor of Medicine 
j by Dudas. "Gyorki, M.D., Clinical Instruc tor in Urology 


Uggins, A.B., M. D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurol- 


oh mu; Duhl, A, B., M.D., Assistant Clinical P 


rofessor of Psychiatry 
Ward duPrey, B.S., M.D., 


Assistant Clinical Professor of 
tuhon ankin Duryee, Ph.D., Research Professor of Experimental 
|J. ology 


x» Enn Dusbabek, M.D., 


th. Pad Dyer, A.B., M.D., 
me SSOciate 


Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and 


Y 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Medi- 
U niversity Physician 


s Joseph Eanet, A.B., M D., Clinical Instructor in De rmatolog 
A artin Earle, M. D., M.S., Special Lecturer in Ne urology 
Medicine P Ecker, B.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Profe ssor of 


i i " 
"ology nslow Economon, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Ophthal- 
tr 
Nc emistoc]es Economos, B.S., M.D., 
Nig en, edicine; Associate University Physician 
A.B. , M.D., Assoc iate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 


us x 
L Me Ty Ehrmantraut. B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor 
Wn poine 


bn prt AB. Mp. 


Assistant Clinical Pro- 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Derma- 


En 
m A B.S. M.D., € ‘linical Instructor in Orthopedic Surgery 
v chiatry m English, A. B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 

m 


Fr 
sho prac Enos, A.B., M.D.. 


Assistant Clinical Professor of 


4d E. 
en ut Epstein, A.B., M.D., Assistant Professor of Anesthe- 


ês los 
Od Epstein, A.B., M.D., 


Professorial Lecturer on Inherited 
Me 'Sease. 


I Told 
c, d Epstein, A.M., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 


Ober. 
D t Epste , 
Mor PStein, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics 
ti Čin ecology 

erno, » M.D, » Clinical Instructor in Radio 
Gy n Erkenbeck. B.S., M.D. 
ws rd ecology 

n Be etna Ne M.D. » Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
: the t ridge, M.D., Professor of Medicine; 
h S School of Medicine, 


lo PY 
» Clinical Instructor in Obstet- 


Associate 
Medical Director, University 


bs. ‘ans, A.B., M.D. , P 
x Farber, PhD, 


rofessor of Medicine 
Assistant Research Professor of 


Marion Dees Miller Faris, A.B., M.N., M.D., Assistant Clinic! 
fessor of Radiology 
Otis Rhanor Farley, A.B., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor ofM 
cine 
John Anthony Farrell, M.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Profe 
Psychiatry 
John Francis Fazekas, M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Ne 
Henry Leon Feffer, A.B., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of 
pedic Surgery J 
James Joseph Feffer, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Morris Feitel, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
William Robert Felts, Jr., B.S., M.D., Associate Professor of M 
Gerald Mervin Fenichel, A.B., M.D., Instructor in Neurology 
Leslie Howard Fenton, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine s 
Leon Ferber, A.B., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Psychitl 
Edward Egner Ferguson, M.D., Clinical Professor of Urology 
William Ferguson, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor 9f 
Richard Lee Fields, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Otolary 
Ben Sion Fine, M.D., Assistant Professor of Ophthalmology , 
Daniel Finucane, B.S., M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Preventive 
cine and Community Health 4 Mi 
Robert Andrew Fischer, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor 4 
Gerald John Fisher, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor 9 
cine pP 
Lester Walter Fix, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor ? 


Ogy 
Edward Stitt Fleming, A.M., M.D., Assistant Professor p 
Marvin Peace Footer, A.B., M.D., Associate Clinical £^ 
Obstetrics and Gynecoloey 
Charles William Foulke, A.B., M.D., Assistant € 
Medicine : 
x icine 
John David Foulke, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medic 


psye 


‘linical proje” | 


` »ssor 0. 
Juan Reynaldo Fraga, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor profe 


Randolph Adams Frank, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical £" 
Psychiatry US 1 profess 
Clarence Kendall Fraser, Ph.B., M.D., Associate Clinica 
Obstetrics and Gynecology r on 
Donald Sharp Fredrickson, B.S., M.D., Special Lecture 
Medicine binary 
Fritz Adolph Freyhan, M.D., Clinical Professor of ded pe of 
Adolph Friedman, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Profes: 


cine A -Jinical Pro 
Joseph Marshall Friedman, A.B., M.D., Associate €^ | 

of Obstetrics and Gynecology dial profe 
David Frost, B.S., M.D., M.P.H., Associate Clinic? 4 


Preventive Medicine and Community Health eae medicitt 
Marvin Fuchs, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Prose in pstetri? 
Edward Elias Gahres, M.S., M.D., Clinical Instruc to. 1 


R 
d 
h 
M 


G ynecology in 
5 jay pructor 
Wilfred Ernest Gallinek, A.B., M.D., Clinical d prole” 
Robert William Gans, A.B., M.D., Assistant € 
Psychiatry 
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n, uincy Gant, Jr., M.S., M.D., Clinical Professor of Derma- 
Wo ` 


y Gerber, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

Ompson Gibson, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 
Medicine 

Yu lomon Gladsden, B.S.. M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of 
Medicine 


Oho bridge Glew, M.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical epi e 
Phthalmology 


op ; Godwin, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinic al Professor of Pathol- 
y 


tt A 


U braham Goldberg, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 
tology 


Ur Zonald Goldblatt, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
bio, Stanley Golomb, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Derma- 
Ry 


^ Alexander Gombos, A.B.. M.D., Associate Professor of Medi- 
e 


Medi Alphonse Gonder, B.S., M.D.. Assistant Clinic al Professor of 
cine 


llo Ondos, M.D., 4 ssistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 

i, Gites Goodman, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
hui Yron Gordon, Ph.D., M.D., Special Lecturer on Virology 
hys; Tabolowski Gordon, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 
chiatry , 
hw, làn Gorman, M p. B.Ch., B.A.O., D.C.H., Assistant Pro- 
E? edicine 
st OSsels, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine ) 
ery lva Gould, B.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Sur- 
n 
TN Jane Rich Gourevitch, Ph.D., Assistant Clinical Professor 
à Chiatry ( Psychology) 
lign nt, D., D.P.H., Clinical Professor of Community Health 
, Oley Gray, B.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Psy- 


Dehn Greenberg, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 


a ae 
ken of ot Griffin, Ph.D., Professor of Microbiology; Associate 


* School of Medicine 


Cur, A Groh, B.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of 
ology 


ER Moulton Gross, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medi- 
e 

iter Grosvenor, A.B. M.D., Assistant Clinical Pro- 
rac ger, Ph.D., Visiting Assistant Research Professor of 
Ho "s Guin, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 
an” 


G 
are Sack, A B N 


Ta m M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Pedig, Ces Guteli 
s 


us, A.B., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor 


er, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor oj 
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William Archer Hagins, M.D., Ph.D. (Cantab.), Assistant Profes 
Lecturer in Physiology 
Gerald Hahn, Ph.D., Assistant Research Professor of Pharmacolo 
Fred Ernst Hahn, Ph.D., Special Lecturer in Pharmacology 
Michael Joseph Halberstam, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instruct 
cine 
Allan Hall, A.B., M.D., Assistant Professor of Surgery Me 
Wilson Luther Hall, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 
cine 
William Donald Hann, Ph.D., Instructor (part-time) in 
Louis Hansen, D.D.S., M.S., Associate Clinical Professor f 
Kermit Henry Hanson, A.B., M.D., Assistant Professor 0; 
siology ; 
George White Hardman, Jr., A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor n 


or in Me 


atrics fest 
Louis Elmore Harman, Jr., M.D., Assistant Clinical Pro J 
Dermatology adio} 


Henry Curtis Harrell, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Y iL 
Jerome Blaine Harrell, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor ? l 


University Surgeon , ofesi | 
David Warner Harris, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Prot 
Psychiatry 50! 

7 a me ess 1 
Forest Klaire Harris II, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Prof 


Medicine f sw 
Isabella Harrison, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor z of "Y 
Clarence Richard Hartman, A.B., M.D., Associate Profess? \ 

ventive Medicine and Community Health " profes t 
Thomas Lees Hartman, A.M., M.D., Assistant Clinical 


Medicine h profe k 
Quentin LeRoy Hartwig, Ph.D., Associate Researc Ju 
Physiology tor in M“ 


William Herbert Harvey, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instrue f \ 


George Joseph Hayes, B.S., M.D., Associate Clinica 


profes 


Neurological Surgery 2E profes | 
Murdock Head, D.D.S., M.D., LL.B., Assistant Clinical 

Surgery; Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Medicine r of P. di 
Elson Bowman Helwig, B.S., M.D., Clinical Professo 


(Dermatology ) m n 
Edward Shelton Henderson, A.B., M.D., Instructor (pa | 


Physiology A dicit AA 

) g) e "NI 

John David Herman, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor (End LU 
Roy Hertz, Ph.D., M.D., Special Lecturer in Med E 
, pi 

ogy) logy’ h 

10 | 

Robert Sexton Higdon, B.S., M.D., Professor of Derma sid 

of University Clinics r 0 
J me: esso! | 
George Alfred Higgins, Jr., B.S., M.D., Clinical Profa profes k 


Fred George Hilkert, A.B., M.D., Assistant h 
Psychiatry " professo of V, 


Elizabeth Harman Hill, M.D., Associate Clinic y P 
cine aii essor ? l 
Inez Thew Hill, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Prof Tr ; 
Medicine and Rehabilitation Ue esso! 0 W, 
-imical Prof t 

Robert Andrew Hines, M.D., Associate Clinic 


cine j 
"ui tor in 
Marvin Homer Hird, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instruc 


Gynecology 
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FACULTY 


Mon Zarach Hirschman, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medi- 
ine 


aelia Hoch.L igeti, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
‚Y Edward Hoeck, M.D., Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 


tiel Cap: 
! Cahill Hollinshead, Ph.D., Associate Research Professor of 
edicine (Pharmacology) 

or an - 


h yal Holtzman, M.D., Ph.D., Assistant Professorial Lecturer 
i Physiology 

= Hoptman, Ph.D., Assistant Research Professor of Microbiology 
wid orwitz, A.B., M.D., M.S. in Surg., Clinical Professor of Surgery 
A orwitz, M.D., Assistant € ‘linical Professor of Medicine 


E Harold Horwitz, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 
ological Surgery 
ili Lynwood Howard, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
âm Allen Howard, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
b Stewart Howe, A.B., M.D., Associate ( linical Professor of 
h Whology 
hii p Hoyle, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
. ard ^ Huene, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Dermatology 
Mola yall Huffman, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
ington ugh, Ph.D., Assoc iate Professor of Mic robiology 
ber ung, B.S., M.D., Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
Urwitz, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


Ur p. i 
lige, Or Hustead, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurological 


Tar > 

keni asia, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

Im ael Iovine, B.S., M.D., Clinical Professor of Surgery 

toli Arry Isaacson, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

ties 5) CKSOn, A.M., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstet- 
Ynecology 


Gil o. Ph.D,, Special Lecturer on Medical Parasitology 

*ynecolog Jacobson, B.S., M.D., Instructor in Obstetrics and 
Thal yo. 

tine Hannis Jacobson, A.B., M.D., Associate Professor of Medi- 
Nle 


Y Ja 
T eobson, Ph.D., Assistant P. 
liam "tà A.B., M.D., Clinical I 
"hoi, es Jaffurs, B.S., 


rofessorial Lecturer in Anatomy 
nstructor in Otolaryngology 

M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 
Facade Kerr Jakoby, 
ll sie e Cal Surgery 
liam annotta, A.B., M.D., 
Jtjoo, ney Jarman, B.S., N 


A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor 


Assistant Professor of Pathology 
1.D., Associate Clinical Professor of 


» M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 


tn c Johnson. Ph.D., 


y arles 
hie, es Johnson. B.S 
wh Be 


Boua; 

) In 
Radiolog! Jo 
t i 
ti, Adorf 


hnston, Jr., B.S , M.D., Assistant € linical Professor 
adiobiolog y) 
» PhI 


Assistant Research Professor of Pharma- 
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Charles Wilson Jones, A.B., M.D., Associate Clinical Profes 
Medicine 
Hans Elmar Kaiser, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Anatomy 
Irwin Howard Kaiser, A.B., M.D., Associate Clinical Professi '| 
Psychiatry | 
Paula Reines Kaiser, M.B., Ch.B., M.D., Associate Profes a 
Anesthesiology | 
Sol Katz, B.S., M.D., Special Lecturer on Pulmonary Disease i 
Morton Selwyn Kaufman, A.B., M.D., Associate Clinical Professt ^ 
Obstetrics and Gynecology jid 
Richard Miles Kaufman, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Me 
George Gordon Kay, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine ji 
Charles Keck, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthop 
Surgery | 
Christine Waples Kehne, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Profess 
Psychiatry sot 
Wilmer Deaver Kehne, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Profe® 
Psychiatry E 
George Archibald Kelser, Jr., B.S., M.D., Associate Professor 012i 
cine "m 
Ludwig George Kempe, M.S., Dr.Med., Assistant Clinical Proft 2 
Neurological Surgery 
Meir Kende, M.S., Instructor (part-time) in Microbiology l 
John Kenealy, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Urology 
Peter Kenmore, M.D., A ssistant Professor of Orthopedic Surgery. jcint l 
Thomas James Kennedy, Jr., B.S., M.D., Special Lecturer in Me L 
Milton Oliver Kepler, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in ee s 
John Mark Keshishian, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of e 
Israel Kessler, M.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Mode 
Harry Jay Kicherer, M.D., Associate Clinical Professor Of R sot 
Kwang Suh Kim, M.D., Ph.D., Associate Research Profes 
Pharmacology 
Robert Gillis Kindred, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor %4 jf 
pedic Surgery 
John Harry King, Jr., B.S., M.D., Clinical Professor of Op 
Arthur Hiram Kiracofe, Jr., A.M., M.D., Assistant Clinica ily 
of Psychiatry or 7) 
Hayden Kirby-Smith, B.S, M.D., Associate Clinical Profe y 
Dermatology 
Stanley Martin Kirson, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in swt v : 
Stanley William Kirstein, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical 


Medicine ; > 
Albert David Kistin, A.M., M.D., Special Lecturer on Cori | 
Hans Joachim Klapproth, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pe icine le 
Jack Kleh, A.B., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of vitis 
Morris Kleinerman, B.S., M.D., Clinical Professor of Psyc physical V 
Philip Alvin Klieger, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of P U 
Medicine and Rehabilitation or of Sul 
Calvin Trexler Klopp, A.B., M.D., Warwick Profess 
(Cancer) harmacolo? ly 
Philip Klubes, Ph.D., Assistant Research Professor of P district ø h 
Henry Donald Knox, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in nical prolt ( 
Alvin Bernt Clifford Knudson, B.S., M.D., Assistant m it M 
of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 1 Instruci ly 
Marvin Curtis Korengold, D.D.S., B.S., M.D., Clinica 


Neurologv 
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Quy Korenman, A.B., 
"bert | 


M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


-ouis Kotz, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and 
h Jhecolo oy 


ag Clifford Kramer, M.S., M.D., Associate Professor of Medi- 
e 


Ti Kramer, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
loris Tess, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


ward Krucoff, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor oj 


0 
Vito, “ryngolo gy 


t bert Kuether, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on General Bio- 
i istry 

i : Í OF 
E Kurstin, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


fes, Irving Kushner, B.S. in Med., M.D., Assistant Clinical Pro- 
lian” of Psychiatry 


urston Lady, M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Obstet- 


ties 
and Gynecol gy 


td ilhelm Lampert, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pathology 

Ry “nreich Landman, M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Dermatol- 
tuel |. 

bj n dman, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Derma- 
"bere 


lene Edward Lane, Jr., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Orthopedic 
Een 


| 


Toy 

Ogy Lester Langley, Ph.D., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Physiol- 
hn Wi 
N ilmer Latimer, Jr., Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Wehiatry ughlin, B.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of 
lolq Ward Law, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Ques ert Lear, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Path frederick Legier, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 

tholopy 


chiatry Lehrman, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 


Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
Special Lecturer on the History of Micro- 


A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
ard, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medi- 


“on S, 
ery (p Letterman, A.B., B.S. in Med.Sc., M.D., Professor of 
hur astic S urgery) 


n 
ology "° Levens, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 


Ouis P 

ty Levine, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Otolaryngol- 
MeL oy: 

y -Oui 
liam ee): B.S., M.D., Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology 
Ji CNee M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 


tis ^Y Liveret, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 
7ynecology 


A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 


alm Lodge, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor oj 
logy 


om E 
" Walli 48 London, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
MB Long, M.D 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
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Joseph Michael LoPresti, B.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Profes) 
Radiology | 
Samuel Dennis Loube, A.B., M.D., Associate Clinical Professt! ^i 
Medicine 
Hortense Sarah Louckes, Ph.D., Associate Research Professt! à 
Physiology h 
Reginald Spencer Lourie, B.S., M.D., Med.Sc.D., Professor of " 
atric Psychiatry wh 
Victor Frederick Ludewig, B.S., Administrator, University Hos 
John Lukasik, B.S. in Med., M.D., Clinical Instructor in obs | 
and Gynecology 1 
Sven Arendt Lundberg, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Daniel Francis Lynch, D.D.S., Special Lecturer in Oral Surge? 
Gordon Rhodes MacDonald, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Pro | 
of Urology Q 
Thayer Mills Mackenzie, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Profi 
Psychiatry 
Archibald Rich McPherson, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical 
of Pediatrics diol ( 
John Maier, M.D., Ph.D., Associate Clinical Professor of R N 
Philip Majerus, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine ssor bp 
Eleanor Lewis Makel, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Profe! 
Medicine m. j 
Benjamin Manchester, M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of i 
Harold George Mandel, Ph.D., Professor of Pharmacology Jic. 
James Charles Mandes, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor "M ^, ju ; 
James Packard Mann, M.D., Associate Clinical Professor 0 b 
Allen Elias Marans, M.D., Assistant Professor of Pediatrics ms à 
John Bayne Marbury, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor 0 of | p 
Irwin Henley Marill, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor 4 


proft® 


chiatry of Ns 
Cosimo Ajmone Marsan, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor 
ogy path 
William Laverne Marsh, B.S., M.D., Associate Profeme" shend à 
John Romney Marshall, M.D., Clinical Instructor i" 0 i 
Gynecology M profes LI 
Vernon Edward Martens, B.S., M.D., Associate Clinical ^ 
Pathology did! 
rofessor of Pe ld 


Robert Edward Martin, M.D., Assistant Clinical P 
Shirley Sue Martin, A.B., M.D., Associate Clinic 

stetrics and Gynecology n lh. | 
Rashid Massumi, M.D., Associate Professor of Medicine edi h 


0 
al Professt! ^ 4 


É 0. i 

Thomas William Mattingly, B.S., M.D., Clinical Professor nN 

Paul Mazel, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Pharmacology y of pol d 

William Bernard McAvoy, A.B., M.D., Assistant Profes: : Ñ 
icl 


ogy ; 
Margret Katherina McCabe, M.D., Clinical Instructor "id sur? EN 
Dennis Parfrement McCarty, M.D., Clinical Instruct? get n 
James Robert McCelland, M.D., Clinical Instructor 9! or of su ^ 
William Stanley McCune, A.B., M.D., Clinical Profes? cal prol 
James Jerry McFarland, Jr., B.S., M.D., Associate jl * 

of Otolaryngology er on cti V 
Thomas Hodge McGavack, A.B., M.D., Special Lectur 1 

Disease 
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T" 

[ 

m Prentiss McKelway, A.B., M.D., Associute Clinical Professor 

0 Metrics and Gynecology 

tae ‘ston McLaurin, M.D., Ph.D. Clinical Instructor in Medi- 
e 


hn Win: 

m liam McTigue, A.B., M.D., Associate Professor of Ophthal- 

Tli By Associate l 'niversity Physician 

(od arrett Mead, D.D.S., Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
ai) 


tli 

at Vernon Mead, D.D.S., Special Lecturer in Oral Surgery 

» len Mendelsohn, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurological 
very 


IE" 

Hugues Menetrez, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 

Ychiatry 

Uri 3 

ke Mensh, M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 

tes ertz, M.D., Special Lecturer on Inorganic Metabolism 
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John Peter Nasou, A.B., M.D., Associate Professor of M edicit 
Edmund Sigurd Nasset, Ph.D., Visiting Professor of Physiology, 
Bertle Nelson, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Meat 
Karin Becker Nelson, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurology 
Phillip Gillard Nelson, M.D., Ph.D., Associate Professorial 
in Physiology 
Warren James Nelson, B.S., M.D., Assistant Professor of Radio” 
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Philip Louis Repetto, Jr., A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in pe 
tology i 
Frederick Turner Reuter, M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of 
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Richard Coleman Rhame, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Un 
Jack Jacob Rheingold, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Medic) 
Duane Case Richtmeyer, M.D., A.B., Clinical Instructor in Suri 
Barton Winters Richwine, M.D., Associate Clinical Professor d 
stetrics and Gynecology 
Charles Rickerich, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surge) (4 
Anne Ryland Ricks, M.S., Clinical Instructor in Medicine | | 
Service) 
Peter Tone Ridley, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physiology 
Norman Charles Rintz, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Pre 
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Antonio Manuel Rivera, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pedia 
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Lewis Robbins, B.S., M.D., M.P.H., Associate Clinical projet? 
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Mary Louise Robbins, Ph.D., Professor of Microbiology à log Ji 
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Harold Martin Silver, A.B., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of 
icine y 
Artemis Pinkerson Simopoulos, M.D., Assistant Professor of Ped 
Maurice Arthur Sislen, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Profess 
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Albert Sjoerdsma, Ph.D., M.D., Special Lecturer on Internal Me 
Charles Bryan Smith, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine neil 
Benjamin Williams Smith, Ph.D., Associate Professor of "- i 
Scott Winfield Smith, Ph.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of R | 
Nicholas Patrick Dillon Smyth, M.S., M.B., Ch.B., Assistant Prol" 
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Luther Henry Snyder, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical E 
Medicine | 
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Peter Soyster, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Obste! l 
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David Samuel Sprague, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry l 
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John Watt, Jr., M.D., Associate Professor of Physical Medicini 
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Mary Falorsi Watt, M.D., Associate Professor of Medicine 

James Winston Watts, B.S., M.D., Professor of Neurological Y 

Benny Waxman, M.D., Assistant Professor of Obstetrics and ©) 
cology 

Blair McWhorter Webb, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Orolaryit 

Charles Richard Webb, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Proje 
Pediatrics b 

Charles Malcolm Weber, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Radiolog 

George Davis Weickhardt, M.D., Assistant € linical Professor of? 
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Jacob Joseph Weinstein, Phar.G.. B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinic 
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Frank Joseph Weinstock, M.D., Clinical Instructor in VI. 

Paul Stephen Weisberg, A.B., M.D., Assistant Professor of PS 

William Weiss, M.D., Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 

Arthur Weissbach, Ph.D., P. rofessorial Lecturer on Enzymes | 

Herbert Weissbach, Ph.D., Special Lecturer on Vitamins 

Don Wenger, M.D., M.S., Associate Clinical Professor of Su y 
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Sidney Lee Werkman, A.B., M.D., Associate Clinical Prof 
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David Colwell Wherry, A.B., M.D., Associate Clinical PY? A 
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William Whitmore, Jr., M.D., Assistant Professor of Mec not i 
Henry Sindos Wicker, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Ophtha 
Allen Widome, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Anesthesiology diolog) i 
Uthai Vincent Wilcox II, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Raddi coda 
Richard Wallace Wilkinson, A.B., M.D., M.S., in Me P. 

Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology ^ 
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Robert Shaw Wilkinson, A B., M.D., Clinical b-w€— rob 
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Charles Samuel Wise, B.S., M.D., Professor of Physi h 
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Herbert DeGrange Wolff, Jr., M.D., Clinical Instr i, phys I 
Charles Harold Wollack, Ph.D., Instructor (part-t! jh ; 
Wai Tuen Wong, M.D., /nstructor in Anesthesiology istant Clinic? 
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d Taylor Yates, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
Ochelson, A.B., M.D., Professor of Psychiatry 
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n Yacoubian, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 
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"Ghosh "S Balingit, M.D., Assistant in A nesthesiology 
à Helsm Bertie, M.D., Assistant in Anesthesiology 
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Leonard Calvert Eppard, M.D., Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecd 

Samuel Ignacio Fandino, M.D., Assistant in Neurological Surge 

Richard Stanley Finn, M.D., Assistant in Surgery 

Eleanor Flores, M.D., Assistant in Medicine 

Enrique Garcia, M.D., Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

Susan Gartner, M.S., Fellow in Biochemistry 

Natalie Greenough Gavian, A.B., Fellow (Trainee) in Physiolo®! 

Elvin Thomas Gibson, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Obstetrics and 
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Andrew Michael Goldner, A.M., Fellow in Physiology 

Jose Gomez, M.D., Assistant in Anesthesiology "T 

Thomas Hamlin Gresinger, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Obstelrid | 
Gynecology | 

Diller Baer Groff III, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Surgery | 

Lauro Halstead, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Medicine 


Ivie Peyton Haralson, Jr., M.D., Assistant in Surgery l 
Carolyn Myrick Hardin, Fellow in Physiology 
Lewis J. Hellerstein, M.D., Assistant in Medicine f 


Homer Charles House, M.D., Assistant in Surgery 

Hannibal Eldredge Howell, M.D., Assistant in Medicine Re 

Kyoko Ikari, B.S., R.P.T., Assistant in Physical Medicine à 
tation 

George Joseph, M.D., Assistant in Psychiatry } 

Frank Edward Kachinski, Jr., B.S., M.D., Assistant in 
Gynecology | 

Nguyen Ba Khoi, M.D., Assistant in Medicine I 

Panpit Pansuawana Klug, M.D., Assistant in Medicine [ 


Mannah Hemadeh, M.D., Assistant in Surgery 
Pearl Holly, M.D., Assistant in Psychiatry , 
James Thomas Horne, M.D., Assistant in Surgery (Plastic) 


Obstetrics 


William Marvin Kniep, M.D., Assistant in Psychiatry l 
Stephen Jay Kurabard, M.D., Assistant in Radiology — Surge? | 
Edward Roberts Lang, M.D., Assistant in Neurological A 
Peter Clark LaRowe, M.D., Assistant in Surgery k 
Kenneth Spero Latchis, M.D., Assistant in Surgery à 
Harold Leader, M.D., Assistant in Medicine ] 
Seth Howard Lourie, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Medicine E 
Nicholas Maganias, M.D., Fellow in Medicine à 
Harold Maizel, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Medicine ology Į 
Johnnie Lee Manning, B.S., M.T., Fellow in Microbio k 


i ; y 
Franz Edward Marschall, B.S., M.D., Assistant in v o 
Jerome Stephen Mayersak, M.D., Assistant in Sd à 
Samuel Frank Mazella, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Surge") 


John Frederick Mermel, B.S., M.D., Assistant in Medica colo? \, 
Keith West Merrill, M.D., Assistant in Obstetrics an 7. ¢ h 
Meredith Hodes Miller, M.D., Fellow in Neuropatholog) hà 
Valery Thornton Miller, M.D., Assistant in Medicine i hy 
Paul Gregory Modie, Jr., M.D., Assistant in Surgery oy 
Austin Moede, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Medicine — e gn % 
Braulio Alberto Morales, M.D., Assistant in es P 

cology logy \ 
David Lawrence Morris, M.D., Assistant in art k 


Gurbux Hariram Nachnani, M.D., A ssistant n 
Jules Neviaser, B.S., M.D., Assistant in Surgery 

, , , > : ine 
Cap Hill Oliver, Jr., A.B., M.D., Assistant in Medic | 
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ow Fatma Oner, M.D., Fellow in A nesthesiology 

iW, Mario Pabon, A.B., M.D., Fellow in Anesthesiology 
E wx Pearlman, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Psy chiatry 

ij, chev, B.S., Sanders Fellow in Biochemistry 

T» Espino Perez, M.D., Fellow in Neuropathology 


tolo, ey 


oq . 

^w Victor Pozderac, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Medicine 

tele William Rabbitt, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Obstetrics and Gyne- 
8y 


ben? Ramirez-Tio, M.D., Assistant in Medicine 
Nia c, Chal Regan, M.D., Assistant in Obstetric s and Gynecology 
ique pondo Rigor, M.D., Assistant in A nesthesiology 

TM 3 ugusto Bonfils Roberts, M.D,, Assistant in Surgery 

Alan Mich A.B., M.D., Assistant in Medicine 

Uther ael Ross, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Medicine 


ening Perkins, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Obstetrics and Gyne- 


argaret Ryan, B.S., Assistant in Physical Medicine and 


l thabilitation 
bindra Salto, M.D., Assistant in Surgery 
tte Je "mar Sarin, M.B.B.S., Assistant in Medicine 

i M Veryns, M.D., Fellow in Pediatrics 
hn ag atif, M.D., Assistant in Pathology 
m Turkus Sheets, B.S., M.D., Assistant in Pathology 
"ir Yuin ap Shefferman, M.D., Assistant in Medicine 
àr) Wre E Shen, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Psychiatry 
ul Show, 2 Singer, M.D., Assistant in Surgery 

"TAN S., -D., Assistant in Pathology 
ie ‘ind ' A.B., Sanders Fellow in Biochemistry 
i. Tew Solack, M.D., Assistant in Radiology 
el S certein, M.D., Assistant in Radiology 
del] Do. B.S., M.D., Fellow in Medicine (Hematology) 
Ward Nau Stearman, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Medicine 
ida risti tewart, B.S., M.D., Assistant in Surgery 
or el ine Sun, Fellow in Physiology 
Rail E M.D., 4 Ssistant in A nesthesiology 
tioy os ude Thornton, B.S., Sanders Fellow in Biochemistry 
way V alu 9» M.D., Assistant in Surgery ( Plastic) 

n Vlaluki n, M.D., Assistant in Medicine 
S Wen. yi M.D., Fellow in Medicine (Infectious Disease) 
ick Warren D., Assistant in Psychiatry 
" aye Whites Mech.Eng., M.D., Assistant in Surgery 

Frederici we M.S., Fellow in Physiology 
ildemann, B.S., M.D., Assistant in Medicine 

"Nic 


AL ASSISTANTS 
a 
in, Shamed Bakry, Laboratory Supervisor in Ph ysiology 
"s Ann à nician, Physiology 

Nk tin gan, A.B., Technician, Medicine 

chemistry 

apher, Medical School 
biology 
de esearch Technician 

"Bar Ne Urtaugh, Medical Illustrator 
Weity, Chief Medical Photographer 


Jno Deshon Randall, Technician, Neurology and Neurological sun 
Henry Lorenzo Saunders, B.S., Technical Assistant, Microbiolts 
William James Scott, Jr., D.V.M., Consultant Veterinarian 

James Grady Smith, Technician, Microbiology 

John Barclay Smith, Jr., Museum Curator in Anatomy 

Norman Welch Toupfer, Technical Assistant 

Caroline Amelia Silence Woodruff, M.S., Technician, Anatomy 
Willie Thomas Wynn, Technician, Pharmacology 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANTS 


Norma P. Baker, A.B. Departmental Secretary, Medicine 

Linda May Belt, Processing Clerk, Medical Admissions 

Ausra M. Blekaitis, Departmental Secretary, Dermatology 
Catherine Breen, Assistant to the Dean 

Elizabeth Anne Buser, A.B., Assistant to the Associate Dean 
Louree Crossfield, A.B., Assistant to the Associate Dean 

Daphne Isabel Dutton, A.B., Secretary, Office of the Dean 

Meta Allen Eberdt, A.B., Secretary, Obstetrics and Gynecology " 
Mabel Frances Edmonston, Departmental Secretary, Ophthalme ". 


Ann Ashton Elgin, Secretary, Preventive Medicine and C? 
Health ion 
Margaret N. Giberson, Secretary, Postgraduate Medical Educa! 
Florence Myer Graham, B.S., Evaluator, Medical Admissions i 
Vivian Jones, Secretary, Office of the Dean | 
Ruth Karstens, Departmental Secretary, Pathology 
Selma Klein, Departmental Secretary, Physiology | 
Maribelle Johnson Kohn, Secretary, Office of the Dean 
Pao Ming Li, Clerk-Typist, Medical Admissions Office i 


Tessa Gavine Mason, A.M., Secretary, Office of the Dean | 
Betty Miller McKee, Secretary, Alumni Office | 
Betty-Lou Melitzer, Departmental Secre tary, Psychiatry | 
Florence P. Naylor, Departmental Secretary, Physiology l 
Elfriede E. Piermarini, Departmental Secretary, Pharmaco p mist) — 
Margaret Magee Pogue, B.S., Departmental Secretary, Biot i 


Margaret Riddle, Departmental Secretary, Surgery pstetrics 

Virginia Sutton Ringness, Departmental Secretary, Ob: 
Gynecology y À 

Carmel Latell Romeo, Departmental Secretary, Pharmacolog) 

Lillian Selles, A.B., Departmental Secretary, Mic -robiology 

Melvin Bryant Shiver, Assistant, Preventive Medicine 

Cynthia Gail Steinbach, Secretary, Office of the Dean i 

Jean Stewart, Departmental Secretary, Anatomy ; } 

Martha Anne Viss, Departmental Secretary, Pediatrics q 


LIBRARY 
ical Le T à 


Isabella Frances Young, A.B. in L.S., Librarian, Men Medi 


Susan Soon Hi Myong, A.B., M.S. in L.S., Assistant, 
Janet Isgreen, Assistant, Medical Library 

Roberta Koch, Assistant, Hospital Branch P 
Sally Waltz, Assistant, Hospital Branch !N 
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grees Conferred 


OR OF MEDICINE 
INE 7, 1964 


Ga 
Yolg p; Furman University 


I8 
"rn Anderson Calif 


Ay ' Los A "s 
Abplie Angeles State € ollege of 
dq rts and Sciences 


Pauw L 
niversity 
Bs afford Anderson Pa 


c 
^ 1956, Duke University 


A p Artwi niversity of Pennsylvania 
B, 1 Li essin 


uel Ra,’ Johns Hopkins University 
Blakesley s 
» niversity of n 
as " a n. Y of Arizona 
"n F * Vhiversity 
" sit 
m icis Brady Y of Idaho 


hn H , Provig "e f" 
0} ence 
N i lt Brazinsky College 


rT ` V hiv y J 
td ^ ersity of Notre Dame 
rink 


ip ket Univer? RI 
vi 
ba Kin. wo Chap 9f Rhode Island 
Cone Calif 
Pa 
tog Rh 960, University of 


Jai W.Va 

Ag Davia pes Utah 
D.C 

Utah 

, h i > 

Ty Carr sg State University Ohic 
a . V 

a 


bert 1952 yip Miversity o Ya 


» Vi f Lo 
Hy itginj uisville 
a 1969", Gaither Theological Seminary 
Y ' Jo 
N Rey cat Hopkins Univ Md 
» 1958 Tdner ersity 
tele, f Calif 


Theodore Richard Gelet 


Pa 


B.S. 1959, Pennsylvania State University 


Seymour Gendelman 
(With distinction) 


B.S. in Phar. 1953, Temple University 


William Francis Hallahan 
B.S. 1960, Mount St Mary's College 
Kenneth Royce Hansen 


B.S. 1959, Utah State University of 


Agriculture and Applied Science 
Carl Alf Hanssen 

A.B. 1952, Princeton University 
William Max Hinz 

B.S. 1961, University of Wisconsin 
John Lee Holmes 
Homer Charles House 


Pa 


N.Y 


N.Y 
Wis 


Wash 
D.C 


B.S. 1959, Washington and Lee University 


Allan Armstrong Hunter, Jr 
A.B. 1960, The George W ashington 
University 
Ronald Orne Hurston 
A.B. 1960, Yale University 
John Richard Hushaw 
A.B. 1960, Occidental College 
Samuel Burt Itscoitz 
Cecil Bryant Jacobson 
B.S. 1960, University of Utah 
Martin Bernard Kass 
A.B. 1961, The George Washington 
University 
Roy Denvall Kent 
A.B. 1958, San Jose State College 
Clifford Jay Kindred 
A.B. 1955, Brigham Young University 
William Marvin Kniep 
A.B. 1955, University of Florida 
Joel Lester Koslow 
(With distinction) 
A.B. 1960, Harvard University 
Stanley Frank Kulaga, Jr 
B.S. in Phar. 1960, Temple University 
John Bosco Lima 
A.B. 1960, New York University 
Lawrence Tolstoi Lobi 
A.B. 1960, The George Washington 
University 
George William Lose 
Jerry Manning Lyle 
George Franklin Madsen II 
B.S. 1962, Brigham Young University 
Stanley Dimitriou Maoury 
B.S. 1954, O.D. 1955 Chicago College 
of Optometry 


D.C 


Calif 
Idaho 
Fla 


D.C 


Pa 
N.Y 
D.C 
Ohio 
Calif 
Utah 


N.Y 


Jerome Stephen Mayersak Wis 
A.B. 1960, Johns Hopkins University 

Milton Jerome Milne Calif 
B.S. 1957, University of California 

Braulio Alberto Morales Costa Rica 
A.B. 1960, Lafayette College 

David Lawrence Morris Calif 
A.B. 1958, University of California at 
Berkeley 

Norman Curtis Myers NJ 
A.B. 1960, Washington and Jefferson 
College 

Jules Salem Neviaser Va 
B.S. 1959, Morris Harvey College 

Peter Jackson Newell N.M 
A.B. 1960, Occidental College 

Richard Austin Nicklas D.C 
A.B. 1958, Cornell University 

Peter Nintcheff Ohio 
A.B. 1960, Western Reserve University 

Frederick Cleveland Norcross Md 
A.B. 1960, University of Pennsylvania 

Robert Dennis Patterson D.C 
A.B. 1960, University of Missouri 

James Perrin Perry D.C 
A.B. 1960, Middlebury College 

Ruthann Pick Hi 
A.B. 1959, Boston University 

Rodney Victor Pozderac W.Va 
A.B. 1958, West Virginia University 

Robert Michael Regan D.C 
A.B. 1957, Hamilton College 

Russell Read Rice NJ 
A.B. 1960, University of Virginia 

Leslie Ira Rose D.C 


A.B. 1960, The George Washington 
University 


Mary Kay Salto D.C 
A.B. 1960, The George Washington 
University 

Luis Antonio Sanchez-Raffucci Puerto Rico 


B.S. 1960, Georgetown University 


JUNE 6, 1965 


Anthon Edward Anderson III Utah 

Grant Pierce Bagley Utah 
B.S. 1961, University of Utah 

Nicholas Anthony Balsano N.Y 
B.S. 1960, Iona College 

Anthony David Blau D.C 


A.B. 1962, The George Washington 
University 


John William Brady, Jr Md 
B.S. 1961, Marietta C ollege 

John Wayne Branch Md 
B.S. 1961, University of Maryland 

Robert Wayland Bright D.C 
A.B. 1961, Ohio Wesleyan University 

Francis Christian Burton, Jr Va 
B.S. 1959, University of Utah 

Robert Eugene Byler Va 
A.B. 1962, Gettysburg College 

Edward Bernard Byrd D.C 
A.B. 1963, The George Washington 
University 

Richard Wright Carlisle D.C 

Ronald Mason Cilley Maine 
A.B. 1961, University of Maine 

Peter Dirk Tom Clarisse N.Y 
A.B. 1961, Harpur College 

John David Clough Md 


(With distinction) 
B.S. 1961, The George Washington 
University 
Garret Harding Conner Md 
A.B. 1959, Waynesburg College 
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Karl Lawrence Singer , 
B.S. 1959, Washington State Universit f 
Mandell Don Stearman 
A.B. 1961, The George Washington 


University ) 
George Edward Streubert 
B.S. 1960, Moravian College T 


Herbert Irving Suesserman 
B.S. in Phar. 1960, Long Island 


University 0 
Richard Willie Takaki 
A.B. 1960, Stanford University x 


Albert Paul Tarasuk 
(With distinction ) 


A.B. 1960, The George Washington 

University y 
Richard Arthur Triggs 

B.S. 1959, Long Beach City College — y 
Roger Lindelle Tyson 

B.S. 1959, University of Idaho ri 
Egils Veverbrants 

B.S. 1957, University of New Hampshi p 
Leonard Wartofsky 

(With distinction ) 

B.S. 1959, M.S. 1960, The George 

Washington University 
Thomas Moore Webster 

A.B. 1960, University of Virginia w 


Gary Banks White 
t 
A.B. 1960, Brigham Young Universi! Gy 


Gilbert Lawrence White 


Y 


A.B. 1958, Stanford University D 
Charles Robert Wierer " 
B.S. 1960, American University 


Walter Stanley Yourchek, Jr. " 
A.B. 1960, Stanford University N 

Robert Joseph Zappia » 
A.B. 1956, University of Rochester 

Jack Evans Zimmerman d 
B.S. 1960, University of Marylan 


Sheridan Lynn Daines b 
B.S. 1964, University of Uta 


Charles Young Davis | ty 
A.B. 1961, Johns Hopkins Universi 


Michael Terrance Donahoe 


v 
p 
» 
Gerald Lynn Ellison . 
B.S. 1960, American University o 


Donald Francis Farrell » 
(With distinction) 


William Jonas Fidler, Jr a Lee Univ Ly 
A.B. 1961, Washington an f 


Robert George Filpi ific y 
B.S. 1961, University of the Pa 
John Louis Ford Maryland o 


B.S. 1961, University of " 
Ulla M-son Fortune iA 
William Patrick Fortune 

B.S. 1953, Springfield College 
Alan Edward Freeland Universi w 

A.B. 1961, Johns Hopkins j | 
R Jay Gemmen ichigat 

"AB 1957, University of Michig 
Thomas Hampton Goodridge s " 

A.B. 1961, Dartmouth Co | 
Richard Kuntz Goodstein iversit | 

B s. 1961, Michigan State P ence y 

of Agriculture and Appli 


Kenneth. Gould ington 
Bariy 1962, The George Wash wy! 


University g 
Marlene Elisabeth Haffne 


In, 
f (With Henry Joseph Haffner 


NJ 
istinction ) 
Hen ipl) Wesleyan University 
Merton Hardy Utah 
Rott Hazleton, Sr Maine 
Bs ie Herr, Jr Pa 
Qu l, Juniata College 
ay Herwick Pa 
d , University of Pittsburgh 
hs 1961 torge Herzinger Idaho 
[ota Aie » Brigham Young University 
AB, ion, Hicks Calif 
: Mat Occidental College 
AB. 1961. p Hirschberg NJ 
Robert D. l, Rutgers, The State University 
Hodgel! Va 


AB, . 
Univ, BS. in Med, Tech 1959, 
ly of Colorado 

ell Jonas 


LEY 
hh à Howard University 


llyn Jones, Jr 


British Guiana 


Va 
b Kaplan "Y 
ur m Colgate University 
AR 196) aPlan "c 
University * George Washington 
AR mk Ching Koo Chine 
nivei George Washington 
Bs ; Stuart Koval 
v Md 
Universit The George Washington 
M 
LO "rw Lopez-Molina Puerto Rico 
eto Rico niversity of 
Ap 18dalene Lorent 
Wi 961, Trinity College ^ 
s rw ast Aris 
thon 7 niversity of Arizona 
ya! James Mathing Cane 
(With "rael Matz f 
m igetinction) T 
Da d College, New York 
we Sriveser Maret University 
. 196 zzuchi Md 
M Hollan College 9f the Holy Cross 
8. 1961, McDougal idaho 
ber Desn niversity of Idaho 
a T McElhaney Wyo 
SES » Ventra] Washington State 
illi 
AB. 1961; Ww McPhetres D.C 
v Hartiey hittier College 
vid Kent pp ering III 
BS io! Millward Y 
hy Hels Tut Uni nts 
TUS tt nea 
[ow Md 
AN Lowes » Wesleyan University 
. 1962 U inger M 
hl Gamp, lVersity of Utah n 
t. 1963 Morris Va 
Wersity George Washington 


den 


LS 

^ YEAR 

Re M 

Md 


Utah 


ts Registered 1964-6 


Roy Sheffier Musick, Jr 
B.S. 1961, American University 
Maureen Kathleen Nixon 
A.B. 1961, Catholic University of 
America 
Robert Paul Odenwald, Jr 
B.S. 1961, College of the Holy Cross 
Thomas Michael O'Neill 
A.B. 1961, Catholic University of 
America 
David Walter Oxley 
A.B. 1961, Drake University 
Richard Dominick Paolillo 


Va 


Md 


B.S. 1961, College of William and Mary 


Elaine Elyshia Pass 
B.S. 1960, Tufts University 
Lawrence Politz 
Marilyn Lewis Renfield 
(With distinction ) 
A.B. 1961, Duke University 
Jerry Bain Rogers 
B.S. 1960, University of Maryland 
Peter John Runge 
B.S. 1961, Villanova University 
Delbert Lyle Secrist, Jr 
A.B. 1961, Stanford University 
John Christopher Campbell Seymour 
A.B. 1961, Brown University 
Harold Hastings Shively, Jr 
A.B. 1959, Wesleyan University 
Roger Ward Steinbrenner 
A.B. 1962, University of California 
Michael B. Stemerman 
A.B. 1961, University of Rochester 
Andrew Julius Stiber 
A.B. 1961, University of Michigan 
Donald Frank Stonefeld 
B.S. 1961, Ohio State University 
Carl Stones 
George Weldon Strother 
B.S. 1960, University of Pittsburgh 
Paul Conrad Taylor 
A.B. 1961, Miami University 
Charles John Tegtmeyer 
A.B. 1961, Colgate University 
Arthur Richard Ugel 
B.S. 1961, The George Washington 
University 
Walter Victor Rudolph Vieweg 
B.S. 1957, U.S. Naval Academy 
Ruth Pomerantz Waldbaum 
A.B. 1961, Brooklyn College 
Harry Maurice Walen 
B.S. 1961, University of Maryland 
William Budd Warden 
A.B. 1962, The George Washington 
University 
Allen Collier White 
A.B. 1961, Occidental College 
Robert Rudolf Wolf 
A.B 


5 


Anish, Stephen A 

A.B. 1964, Rutgers, the State University 
John L 
1964, University of Notre Dame 


Antus. 
B.S 


Conn 
D.C 
Va 
Mo 


N.Y 


Md 


Idaho 
Pa 


Ohio 
D.C 


D.C 


Va 
N.Y 
Md 


Md 


Calif 


NJ 


1961, Rutgers, The State University 


NJ 


N.Y 


95 


Barquist, Walter E lowa 
B.S. 1964, The George Washington 
University 


Beattie, Martin € Wash 
B.S. 1964, Washington State University 

Bernstein, Donald P NJ 
Attended Franklin and Marshall College 

Berrie, Warren R Calif 
A.B. 1964, Stanford University 

Bier, Charles J D. 


Attended The George Washington 
University 


Bleifeld, Charles J N.Y 
A.B. 1964, Lafayette College 

Brown, DeWitt € N.Y 
A.B. 1964, Johns Hopkins University 

Buckalew, Roland E Utah 
Attended University of Utah 

Caggiano, Gian Battista A D.C 
A.B. 1964, Catholic University of America 

Carroll, Denis M Calif 
A.B. 1964, Stanford University 

Cerciello, Robert I NJ 
B.S. 1964, St. Peter's College 

Chew, John Y Calif 
A.B. 1964, University of California 

Church, Arthur A Mass 
A.B. 1964, Boston University 

Cifelli, Nicholas M., Jr NJ 
A.B. 1964, Rutgers, the State University 

Clum, Katharine M Md 


B.S. 1964, The George W ashington 
University 
Cole, Richard I Calif 
A.B. 1963, University of Southern 
California 


Collins, Richard F., Jr Pa 
A.B..1964, Duke University 

Dayton, Lynn T Wyo 
Attended Brigham Young University 

DeWitt, Paul I Mont 


Attended Eastern Montana College of 
Education 


Dickler, Howard B m 
A.B. 1964, Johns Hopkins University 

Dunston, John H Pa 
A.B. 1963, Lycoming College 

Egan, Michael € Pa 
B.S. 1964, University of Scranton 

Ehlers, Edward M Conn 
A.B. 1964, University of Connecticut 

Feldman, Mark A N.Y 
B.S. 1964, City University of New York 

Feldman, Marvin J D.C 


Attended The George Washington 
University 


Fisher, Kenneth A Mass 
B.S. 1962, Tufts University 

Fitzgerald, Joseph B Pa 
B.S. 1964, University of Scranton 

Fontaine, Leah L Texas 
A.B. 1964, Valparaiso University 

Francis, Jack D Md 


Attended The George Washington 
University 


Frye, Stephen H Mass 
A.B. 1963, Boston University 
Gavaris, Paul T NJ 


B.S. in Phar. 1961, Rutgers, the State 
University 

Godwin, Earl R Calif 
A.B. 1964, University of California 

Goldberg, Gerald S Pa 
B.S. 1964, University of Pittsburgh 

Gorbaty, Lionel I N.Y 
A.B. 1964, Brooklyn College 

Hart, Philip I Pa 
Attended University of Pittsburgh 

Hurd, Paul C Wash 
B.S. 1962, Whitworth College 
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Irani, Sands K 


A.B. 1963, University of the South ü 
Jansen, John V 
A.B. 1964, University of California M 


Jungblut, Kenneth R 

A.B. 1963, Rutgers, the State Universi u 
Kennelly, Joseph P 

B.S. 1964, Brigham Young Universily ý 
Kenny, John D 

B.S. 1964, University of Virginia ! 
King, Byron F., Jr 

A.B. 1964, West Virginia University ol 
Kohl, Roy D., Jr 


A.B. 1964, Occidental College h 
Kuhn, Charles M 

Attended University of Pittsburgh N) 
Kulund, Daniel N 

A.B. 1962, Hofstra University N) 


Lawsky, Alan R 

B.S. 1964, City University 
LeNard, Peter D 

B.S. 1964, The George Washington 


ot New Ye 


University N! 
Levenbrown, Jack 
A.B. 1964, Yeshiva University cw 


Levin, Gary M 
A.B. 1964, University of Conn 
Levine, Robert T 
Attended The George Washington 
University 
Lohaus, Allan W yl 
Attended Earlham College 
Lourie, Ira S 
A.B. 1964, The George Washington a 
University 
Loxley, Sidney S 


ecticut x 


Attended The George Washington y 
University 

Lumb, Raymond C d 
B.S. 1964, University of Marylan y 


MacDonald, Gordon R Colles? "" 
Attended Franklin and Marshall N 


Marcus, Daniel ; l 
A.B. 1964, Washington University ol 


Matsutani, Osamu H n ja fl 
A.B. 1963, University of C aliforni c? 
Melchionda, Anthony M. p 
B.S. 1964, King's College 
Meyers, Barbara M . Y 
A.B. 1961, Bryn Mawr College ; L 
Miller, Bruce A E NÝ! 
A.B. 1964, Lafayette College h 
Miller, Michael H w 

B.S. 1964, Bates College i 
Murdock, Myron I it we 
A.B. 1964, Boston Univers! y 


Nelsen, Margaret A ton 
Attended The George Washing P 
University 


Nicolette, Anthony J., Jr nd Jefferson 


A.B. 1963, Washington 3 nu 

College r [ 
Notes, Richard D pennsylvania ol 

A.B. 1964, University of ^ ' 
Ober, Richard R " 

A. B. 1963, Occidental College m AE 
Oller, Dale W klin and Marshall Comm gp 

A.B. 1964, Frankli E IL 
Olmstead, Phillip M we univers! nN) 

A.B. 1964, Western Rese of Q 

a, Karen J llege i 

ew bry Manhattanville Col Wc 

` t 

Sacred Hear oil 


^3 John R sity 

, rr. 1964, Marquette Univer! 

Parsons, Gibbe H 
A.B. 1964, Stanfor 


^e Alan S "hicago 
F Erw University of Chic 


p 


d University 


*5, John R 
Attended 

"versity 
"ls 


The George W ashington 


* Morton J 


'he George Washington 
Diversity - 1 -— 
Row, 


Xy, Joh 
Attended n J 


Dive 
Rubin ny 
» Le 
Bs Wis 


he George ‘Washington 


19 . i 
aoi, e City University of New York 


9 
ipi 164, University of Pennsylvania 


B george A 
64. W , 
: 4, West Virginia University 
AR vw Charles | 
' University of Michigan 


l J 
Vei tee Pniversity of Chicago 


AB 
Nina Stanford Uniy ersity 
Arthur W 


Jartmouth College 
1 
Wi J 9 Stanford University 
Mes W 


1964 (^ 
ber, a College of Idaho 
Atten thur J 


T 
ban tity he George W ashington 


BS igp eth A 
har, Tra L St. Johns University 


1964 r 
4, City University 


M, Ken 
enge "nneth W 


ni ^hiversit 
Ty arbara ] Y of Idaho 


inert 5^ Fresno St 


h ate Coll 
AB. gy mas x 


, J versity of the Pacific 


n pricharg 


lege 


"hi », Colt P 
- mas A 


of Charleston 


» Univ 
à, Vay j Versity of M 


'ashington 


Ms » Lafay, ` 
1 196), M ute C Ollege 
“SSachusetts Institute of 


Sten,” Ww 
Altes Phen 1 *sleyan t niversity 


Uniy, 
. e 1 
AB Wayne LM of Utah 


tn, ' Stay 
her T anfor University 


n Tgha, , 
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Calif 
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N.Y 


of New York 


Idaho 


Calif 


Calif 


NJ 


S.C 


NJ 


Ohio 


Utah 


Calif 


Wash 


Pa 


ittsburgh 


Utah 


Spencer, Edward € Utah 
Attended University of Utah 

Stoneburner, Larry L Ohio 
A.B. 1962, Ohio State University 

Taylor, Edward J Conn 
B.S. in Phar. 1963, University of 
Connecticut 

Tuegel, Charles R Kans 
Attended The George W ashington 
University 

Turetsky, Martin J N.Y 
A.B. 1964, Cornell University 

Vanderford, John W Idaho 
B.S. 1955, Utah State l niversity of 
Agriculture and Applied Science 

Van Nieuwenhuize, Albert H R.I 
A.B. 1964, Brown University 

Victor, David Ira Mass 
A.B. 1964, Columbia University 

Walden, David A Calif 
B.S. 1964, University of Utah 

Watters, Edmond € Pa 


B.S. 1964, College of William and Mary 
Williams, David B Mass 


Attended University of Massachusetts 


Williams, William K D« 
A.B. 1964, Asbury College 

Young, Stephen B N.Y 
A.B. 1964, Columbia University 

Zeaske, Richard I Iowa 
A.B. 1963, Johns Hopkins University 

Zeterberg, Joseph M N.Y 
B.S. 1964, Mount St. Mary's C ollege 

Ziegler, James H NJ 
A.B. 1963, John Hopkins University 

Cormack, Alvin P Mont 
B.S. 1963, Montana State € ollege 

Daughters, Dennis B Utah 
Attended University of Utah 

D'Onofrio, Gregory R N.Y 
B.S. 1963, College of the Holy Cross 

Drohan, Paul S N.Y 
A.B. 1963, Washington and Jefferson 
College 

Drummond, Richard R D. 
A.B. 1964, The George Washington 
University 

Erickson, Robert I m 
A.B. 1958, DePauw University 

Ewing, Russell C. II Ariz 
B.S. 1963. University of Arizona 

Farmer, Michael F Calif 
A.B. 1963, San Francisco State College 

Feen, Dennis J Mass 
B.S. 1963, Bates College 

Fernandez-Marchese, Jose I Puerto Rico 
A.B. 1963, Johns Hopkins University 

Fletcher, H. Stephen NJ 
B.S. 1963, Mount St. Mary's College 

Forlini, Frank J., Jr NJ 


B.S. 1963, Villanova University 
Forsythe, William E. III C 

A.B. 1963, Western Reserve Univer 
Foster, Alan C 

A.B. 1963, Franklin and Marshall C« llege 
Gerfin, Ernest R 

A.B. 1963, Franklin and Marshall College 


A.B. 1963, Hobart College 


A.B. 1960, Bryn Mawr College 


Gubler, Robert J Ut 


B.S. 1963, University of Utah 


)hio 


Pa 


Pa 


Gothelf, Michael J N.Y 


Granger, Martha S Colo 


Hanson, Hedric R Wash 
A.B. 1963, University of Washington 

Haswell, Glenn I Okla 
A.B. 1963, DePauw University 

Jones, Evan D Pa 
Attended University of Scranton 

Karas, Jacob R Mass 
Attended University of Massachusetts 

Kaufman, Donald G R.I 
B.S. in Phar. 1962, University of Rhode 
Island 

Kover, Jerry H N.Y 
A.B. 1963, Brooklyn College 

Krufky, Edward I N.Y 
A.B. 1963, New York University 

Lebowitz, Michael S N.Y 
A.B. 1963, University of Pennsylvania 

Levin, Richard I Pa 
A.B. 1963, Franklin and Marshall College 

Liebross, Bertram S N.Y 
B.S. 1962, Brooklyn College 

Liljenquist, John E Va 
B.S. 1963, Brigham Young University 

Lipman, Frances J Ohio 
A.B. 1963, Yeshiva University 

Liss, Robert A D. 


A.B. 1964, The George Washington 
University 


Mahady, Ivan B Pa 
B.S. 1963, University of Scranton 

Maier, Herbert S N.Y 
A.B. 1963, Brooklyn College 

Mainardi, Michael NJ 
B.S. 1963, Georgetown University 

Manetz, Charles E N.Y 
B.S. in Phar. 1963, St. John's University 

Martinson, Alice M Md 


A.B. 1964, The George Washington 
University 
Marvin, Stephen S Calif 
A.B. 1963, University of Southern 
California 


McArthur, Arthur (C Utah 
B.S. 1963, Brigham Young University 

McCabe, John € Md 
A.B. 1963, University of North Carolina 

McCune, Craig S Utah 
A.B. 1962, University of Utah 

McDavid, Billy C Calif 
A.B. 1962, University of California 

Miller, Lawrence H Ohio 


B.S. 1962, B.S. in Ed. 1963, Ohio State 
University 


Morrison, Stanley G Pa 
A.B. 1963, Temple University 
Musselman, Mary E D.C 


A.B. 1964, The George Washington 
University 
Naman, Leslie R Calif 
A.B. 1963, University of California at 
Los Angeles 


Nassberg, Sheldon N.Y 
B.S. 1963, University of Rhode Island 
Orrock, Pat M Calif 


A.B. 1963, University of California 


THIRD YEAR 


Abt, Arthur B NJ 
A.B. 1962, Rutgers, the State University 

Adams, William R Utah 
B.S. 1962, University of Utah 

Alexander, Edward G., Jr D.C 


A.B. 1962, The George Washington 
University 


Allen, Richard M Utah 
Attended University of Utah 
Ashton, Henry I Utah 


Attended University of Utah 
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Osborn, Chester W 


A.B. 1963, Columbia University f 
Ouchi, Janice M 
A.B. 1963, University of Southern 


California [ 
Paolino, Thomas J., Jr 
A.B. 1963, Brown University p 


Parker, Ann I 
A.B. 1963, University of California 0 
Peters, Alfred G 


A.B. 1958, University of California $ 
Prager, Robert E 
A.B. 1963, Duke University y 


Presto, Andrew J, Ill 
B.S. 1963, Duke University w 
Sampson, Robert L 
A.B. 1963, Bates College w 
Saunders, Robert € | 
A.B. 1962, University of Washington p 
Schirrmacher, Frederick D 
A.B. 1963, Johns Hopkins U 
Schoenfeld, Lawrence V fi 
A.B. 1963, Princeton University N 
Silbert, Jerome A 
A.B. 1964, The George Washington ‘ 
University M 
Simon, David B " 
Attended Temple University 
Sommers, Joan M 
A.B. 1964, The George Washington 
University 
Southwick, Edward G 
B.S. in Phar. 1962, University of Ut p 
Steerman, Ruth A 
Attended The George Washington 
University 
Steinkuller, Paul G 
A.B. 1963, Duke University 
Sylvester, Michael J : 
B.S. 1963, University of Wisco! 


niversity y! 


nsin Lil 


Tabor, George S " t uU 
A.B. 1963, University of Vermon bal 

Thompson, William F York y 
B.S. 1963, City College, New YO in 
i a N 

Thorne, Jean M orge washing 


B.S. in Phar. 1958, The Ge 
University 


9 


. r A ( 
Trick, Lorence W uteris i 
Attended University of Califor 
Urciolo, Constance E. ( 
A.B. 1963, Trinity College 
Weaver, Clyde M c lifornia y 
Attended University of CA (id 
Whiteman, John R Ame o 


ty of 
Attended Catholic University 


Wight, Dennis A "rr 
Attended Universit 

Wong, Art B ur California y i 
A.B. 1963, Universi 

Wood, Paul E ! 
A.B. 1963, Drew Univen 

Zaworski, Daniel € ^, Colles? x ; 
Attended Mount St. Ma " 

Zimmons, Paul S o universi à 
B.S. in Phar. 1963, Unio 


y of Utah 


sity i 


PAL 
ui. l 

ham, Edward D. " w 
"s 'S. 1962, Mississipp! Colleg A i 

Basinger, Gerald T ai university 
Attended Brigham You 5 k 
, Brent B oh 

24 1962, University of Ut k 


M. A ty of 

Bishop, Theral jniversi 
Attended Utah State Uh Science o t 
Agriculture and APP 

Bryan, David C 
Attended University 


California 


Sout hem 


of 


and Applied Science 
Cann, 2, University of € alifornia 


hm 62 Mount St. Mary's € ollege 


AB I Peter S Calif 


Dur, 99, University of California 


AB. T William p Md 


is l, University of California 


hei he George W ashington 
Ms ign: John p Pa 
(v Da University of Pittsburgh 
niversity of Maryland 
AB jg es Pael W Pa 


College 2 Washington and Jefferson 
Derg 


tg h James p 


| NJ 
Don, S. Muhlenberg College 
bs ian Calif 
ime University of California 
Ag 1965 Robert M Calif 
UN » Fresno State College 
Bs 19g alter J Utah 
tenson » University of Utah 
pAitendeg pPhen c N.Y 
AY David p York 1 niversity 
Va 
Nina re Muhlenberg College 
AB iggy ond H Calif 
Mitis p’ University of California 
AR " Donald S n à P 
; a 
lege” Washington and Jefferson 
Joh 
bs n S 
196 N.Y 
MM na John's | niversity 
AR 1969 Omas H Calif 
< U 1 
‘Atte, Pag City of California 
‘ By u NJ 


3, F 
* Rene p eigh Dickinson University 


ded Ur S.D 
nw CNN of South Dakota Sada 
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! l, Uni», 1 D.C 
m f Cecilia A 9f Pennsylvania 
im. 1936 Md 
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AR! earl E L niversity of Oregon : 
»U . - l 
Milton, p University of Califor X 
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Hawaii 


Utah 


» Craig A Calif 


es Peter E N.Y 


Landis, John D 

A.B. 1962, West Virginia University 
Lavine, Robert L 

A.B. 1963, The George W ashington 

University 
Lew, Ralph 

B.S. 1959, University of California 
Lewis, Jonathan A 

A.B. 1962, Johns Hopkins University 
Lilis, Frederick P 

A.B. 1962, College of the Holy Cross 
Ludewig, Robert M 

A.B. 1962, Ohio Wesleyan University 
Luedeman, Gerald W 

A.B. 1962, Harvard University 
Mahakian, Charles G 

A.B. 1962, University of California 
Mandy, Stephen H 

A.B. 1963, The George W ashington 

University 
Mangis, Phillip G 

Attended American University 
McBride, Jane W 

Attended Stanford University 
McCausland, Arthur M 

A.B. 1962, Duke University 
McMullen, Douglas B 

B.S. 1961, University of Idaho 
McPherson, Warren F 

A.B. 1961, University of Pennsylvania 
Mountjoy, John R 

A.B. 1961, Washington University 
Neviaser, Thomas J 

A.B. 1962, University of Pennsylvania 
Nielsen, Cantril 
Noga, Gerald W 

B.S. 1959, U. S. Military Academy 
Notes, David R 

A.B. 1962, Harvard University 
Noyes, Frank R 

A.B. 1962, University of Utah 
Roush, William R 

Attended Wooster College 
Rumana, Robert H 


W.Va 


Md 


Calif 


Ohio 


N.Y. 


Md 


Calif 


Idaho 


Utah 
Ohio 


NJ 


A.B. 1962, Rutgers, the State University 


Rush, William A., Jr 


Calif 


Attended University of Southern California 


Saunders, John I 

A.B. 1962, University of Colorado 
Scheiner, Monroe I 

Attended Hobart College 
Schwartz, Howard S 

B.S. 1963, University of Vermont 
Sherwin, Barbara E 

B.S. 1959, Antioch College 
Shoemaker, Lester E., Jr 

A.B. 1960, Princeton University 
Smith, Ronald E 

B.S. 1962, University of Maryland 
Stein, Mitchel J 


Colo. 
N.Y 
N.Y 
D.C 


NJ 


B.S. 1962, City University of New York 


Tally, Francis P 

A.B. 1962, Providence College 
Thatcher, Richard W 

Attended Brigham Young University 
Van Sickle, David G 

A.B. 1957, Colgate University 
Viss, Simon P 

A.B. 1959, University of California 
Weber, Barry J 

Attended University of Buffalo 
Weiss, Dennis S 

B.S. 1960, University of Pennsylvania 
Wilson, Robert M 

B.S. 1959, The George Washington 

University 
Wilson, Ronald G 

A.B. 1962, University of Colorado 


R.I 


Calif 


D.C 


Calif 


N.Y 


N.Y 


Md 


Calif 


Yager, Howard S D.C 
A.B. 1963, The George Washington 
University 

Yutani, Frederick M Calif 
B.S. 1962, University of Southern 
California 


FOURTH YEAR 


Anderson, Anthon A. III Utah 
Attended Brigham Young University 

Bagley, Grant P Utah 
B.S. 1961, University of Utah 

Balsano, Nicholas A N.Y 
B.S. 1960, Iona College 

Blau, Anthony D D. 


Attended The George Washington 
University 


Brady, John W Md 
B.S. 1961, Marietta College 

Branch, John W Md 
B.S. 1961, University of Maryland 

Bright, Robert W Va 
A.B. 1961, Ohio Wesleyan University 

Burton, Francis C., Jr Utah 
B.S. 1959, University of Utah 

Byler, Robert E Pa 
Attended Gettysburg College 

Byrd, Edward B D.C 


Attended The George Washington 
University 


Carlisle, Richard W Utah 
Attended University of Utah 

Cilley, Roland M Maine 
A.B. 1961, University of Maine 

Clarísse, Peter D. T N.Y 
A.B. 1961, Harpur College 

Clough, John D Md 


B.S. 1961, The George Washington 
University 


Conner, Garrett H NJ 
A.B. 1958, Waynesburg College 

Daines, Sheridan I Utah 
Attended University of Utah 

Davis, Charles Y Va 
A.B. 1961, Johns Hopkins University 

Donahoe, Michael T Pa 
Attended Mount St. Mary's College 

Ellison, Gerald L W.Va 
B.S. 1960, American University 

Farrell, Donald F Calif 
Attended University of the Pacific 

Fidler, William J., Jr Va 
A.B. 1961, Washington and Lee University 

Filpi, Robert G Calif 
B.S. 1961, University of the Pacific 

Ford, John I Md 
B.S. 1961, University of Maryland 

Fortune, Ulla K. M Calif 
Attended Los Angeles City College 

Fortune, William P Calif 
B.S. 1953, Springfield College 

Freeland, Alan E Ohio 
A.B. 1961, Johns Hopkins University 

Gemmen, Roger J Mich 
Attended Calvin College 

Goodridge, Thomas H Md 
A.B. 1961, Dartmouth College 

Goodstein, Richard K NJ 


B.S. 1961, Michigan State University of 
Agriculture and Applied Science 

Gould, Barry K D.C 
Attended The George Washington 
University 


Haffner, Marlene Brings Md 
Attended Western Reserve University 
Haffner, William H. J NJ 


A.B. 1961, Wesleyan University 
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y 
Zappia, Rosario R 
B.S. 1961, Iona College ? 
Zeveney, Dennis J 
B.S. 1960, King’s College, Pa 


Hardy, Kent M 

Attended University of Utah 
Hazelton, Warren C., Sr 

Attended University of Maine 
Herr, John R 

B.S. 1961, Juniata College 
Herwick, Paul Q 

B.S. in Phar. 1960, University of pinso, 
Herzinger, Raymond G 

B.S. 1961, Brigham Young University 
Hicks, John A 

A.B. 1960, Occidental College b 
Hirschberg, Stanley M N^ 

A.B 1961, Rutgers, the State Universit y 
Hodgell, Robert D versit 

A.B., B.S. in Med. Tech. 1959, Unitet 

of Colorado itish ow 
Jonas, Cecil R Br 

B.S. 1960, Howard University 
Jones, Thomas IL i 

Attended Brigham Young University 
Kaplan, Sheldon J 

Attended Colgate University 
Kaplan, Stuart L 

A.B. 1961, The George Washin: 

University Hong lt 
Koo, Andrew H. C 

Attended The George Washingt 

University 
Koval, Norman S 

B.S. 1961, The George Washington " 

University pueri? 
Lopez-Molina, Carmen M uerto Rico y 

M 


gton 


on 


Attended University of P 
Lorentz, Mary M 
A.B. 1961, Trinity College 


Mast, William C 
B.S. 1961, University of Arizona o 
Mathios, Anthony J ia NÍ 
Attended University of Californ k 
Matz, Marvin I New YOR yi 


B.S. 1957, City University of 
Mazzuchi, Daniel S. ross Td 
B.S. 1961, College of the Holy © 
McDougal, Bud H der Idaho Ww 


B.S. 1961, Universit "| 
McElhaney, Robert Y ashington Colles* | 

A.B. 1961, Centra s 

Education o i 
McPhetres, David 

A.B. 1961, Whittier College 


Mering, James H n y! 
Attended Duke University 


Millward, David K : 
B.S. 1961, Tufts University 


Mitchell, John H r Universi w 
A.B. 1961, Ohio Wesleya 


L 
Moesinger, Robert ? 
Attended Weber College 
Morris, Gerald G rashington 
Attended The George Wash pel i 
University w 
Musick, Roy S jniversity | 
B.S. 1961, American Un "m l 
Nixon, Maureen Ne i University of | 
A.B. 1961, Catholic ~ 7L 
Odenwald, Robert P (a Holy cross p 


B.S. 1961, College ol 
O'Neill, Thomas Mi University of 
A.B. 1961, Catho 


^ lowa 
lin, + Drake University 


ichard D Conn 
Pays E 61, College of William and Mary 
one E Conn 
Polit 960, Tufts University 
' Lawrence : 
Att ts D.C 
Po ended Duke University 
Ruth N.Y 
len, os Brooklyn College 
Attendes lyn L Va 
3» Duke University 
Bs 1 Jerry B Mo 
Rang, 1960, University of Maryland 
ag peter J N.Y 
Seri pel Villanova University 
AR | elbert L., Jr Ariz 
mou l, Stanford University 
AB john C ‘ N.Y 
ively I, Brown University 
AR pold H., Jr Conn 
Mb Wesleyan University 
ber" Roger w Calif 
Weerman ' University of c alifornia 
AR 1961 Michael B N.Y 


University of Rochester 


Stiber, Andrew J 
A.B. 1961, University of Michigan 
Stonefeld, Donald F 


B.S. 1961, Ohio State University 
Stones, Carl 

Attended Brigham Young University 
Strother, George W 

B.S. 1960, University of Pittsburgh 
Taylor, Paul € 

A.B. 1961, Miami University 
Tegtmeyer, Charles J 

A.B. 1961, Colgate University 
Ugel, Arthur R 


B.S. 1961, The George W ashington 

University 
Vieweg, Walter V. R., Jr 

B.S. 1957, U. S. Naval Academy 
Walen, Harry M 

B.S. 1961, University of Maryland 
Warden, William B 

Attended The George W ashington 

University 


White, Allen C 
A.B. 1961, Occidental College 
Wolf, Robert R 
A.B. 1961, Rutgers, the State University 
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GRADUATES OF COLLEGES REGISTERED IN THE SCHOOL OF 
MEDICINE 


American University 

Antioch College 

Asbury College 

Arizona, University of 

Bates College 

Boston University 

Brigham Young University 

Brooklyn College 

Brown University 

Bryn Mawr College 

California, University of 

Catholic University of America 

Central Washington College of 
Education 

Charleston, College of 

Chicago, University of 

City College, New York 

City University of New York 

Colgate University 

Colorado, University of 

Columbia University 

Connecticut, University of 

Cornell University 

Dartmouth College 

DePauw University 

Drake University 

Drew University 

Duke University 

Earlham College 

Fairleigh Dickinson College 

Franklin and Marshall College 

Fresno State College 

Georgetown University 

George Washington University, 
The 

Goshen College 

Harpur College 

Harvard University 

Hobart College 

Hofstra College 

Holy Cross, College of the 

Howard University 

Idaho, College of 

Idaho, University of 

Iona College 

Johns Hopkins University 

Kalamazoo College 

King’s College 

Lafayette College 

Lycoming College 

Maine, University of 

Manhattanville College of the 
Sacred Heart 

Marietta College 

Marquette University 

Maryland, University of 

Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 
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Miami University 

Michigan, University of 

Michigan State University of 
Agriculture and Applied Scien 

Mississippi College 

Montana State College 

Mount St. Mary's College 

Muhlenberg College 

New York University 

North Carolina, University of 

Notre Dame, University of 

Occidental College 

Ohio State University 

Ohio Wesleyan University 

Oregon, University of 

Pacific, University of the 

Pennsylvania, University of 

Pittsburgh, University of 

Princeton University 

Providence College 

Rhode Island, University of 

Rochester, University of... 

Rutgers, the State University 

St. John's University (N.Y.) 

St. Peter's College 

San Francisco State College 

Scranton, University of 

South, University of the. d 

Southern California, Univers! 

Springfield College 

Stanford University 

Temple University 

Trinity College (D.C.) 

Tufts University 


ty of 


|nion University ! 
Vahsi pen Military Academy 
United States Naval Academy ig 
Utah State University e 
ture and Applied Science 
Utah, University of 
Valparaiso University 
Vermont, University O 
Villanova University 
Virginia, University le 
Washington and Jefferson OOF d 
Washington and Lee le 
Washington State Univ 
Washington University ( 
Washington, University o 
Waynesburg College 
Wesleyan University -> 
West Virginia University. 
Western Reserve Univers 
Whittier wo A 
'hitworth College : o 
" io and Mary, c —— 
Wisconsin, University o J 
Yeshiva University - n 
sent 
Number of Colleges Repre 
1964—65 


E OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Associate in Arts (A.A.), 
‘ciate in Science (A.S.), Bachelor of Arts (A.B.), Bachelor of 
Xin ; achelor of Science in Medical Technology (B.S. in 

ech, ) , Master of Arts (A.M.), Master of Fine Arts (M.F.A.), 
“aster of Science (M.S.) 


“uate COUNCIL: Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


Hoo, OF MEDICINE: Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 


N 
TONAL LAW CENTER: 


uw SCHOOL ; Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) 


ATE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC LAW: Master of Laws (LL.M.), Master 
(S Omparative Law (M.Comp.L.), and Doctor of Juridical Science 
J.D,) 


"ito -mar ! x 

LUN " ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE: Engineering Tech- 

p “ertificate (E.T.C.), Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Master of 
Ce 


UN S.), Master of Engineering Administration (M.E.A.), and 

à T of Science ( D.Sc. ) 

aet oF EDUCATION: Bachelor of Arts in Education (A.B. in Ed.), 

Any E" Science in Physical Education (B.S. in P.E.), Master of 

à pg ching (A.M. in T.), Master of Arts in Education (A.M. in 
' “dUcation Specialist (Ed.S.), and Doctor of Education (Ed.D.) 


Mte ` GOVERNMENT, BUSINESS, AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: 

da rts in Government (A.B. in Govt.), Bachelor of Business 
CN ration (B.B.A.), Certificate of the Institute for Sino-Soviet 
m) (Cert of LS.S.S.), Master of Arts in Government (A.M. in 
Pu. ' aster 9f Business Administration (M.B.A.), Master of 
Minis Ministration (M.P.A.), Graduate Certificate in Health Care 
"tion (Dae (Grad. Cert, in H.C.A.), Doctor of Business Adminis- 

B. :), and Doctor of Public Administration (D.P.A.) 


SE OF an 
"lari vi GENERAT STUDIES: Associate in Arts (A.A.). Associate in 
i b 
S dministration (A.Sec.Adm.), Bachelor of Arts (A.B.), 


Clic Usiness Administration (B.B.A.), Bachelor of Solenos in 
| : artographic Science (B.S. in Geod. and Cart. Sc.). 
ce in Business Administration (M.S. in B.A.), Master 

Ce in sy Financial Management (M.S. in Fin. Mgt.), Master of 
tof ien Overnmenta] Administration (M.S. in Govt. Adm.), Mas- 
l Person, a International Affairs (M.S. in LA.), Master of Science 


“Wee in p \dministration (M.S. in Per. Adm.), and Master of 
Ublic Administration (M.S. in P.A.) 


T ; 
ge. Scien 
lence ^ 


ANNUAL ISSUES OF THE UNIVERSITY BULLETIN 


| 
Requests for the following publications should be address 
indicated. 


COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES, Dean of the College 

COURSES OF INSTRUCTION (for The Division of University sui 
and continuing degree candidates), Director of Admissions 

STUDENT FINANCIAL AID, Director, Student Financial Aid 

LAW SCHOOL AND GRADUATE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC LAW, Dean of 
Law School or Dean of the Graduate School of Public Law sch 

SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE, Dean of the fi 

UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE CATALOGUE (Arts and Scien 
cation, Government and Business, International Affairs), pie 
of Admissions 

SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, Admissions Office, School of Medicine 

SUMMER SESSIONS, Dean of the Summer Sessions 

SCHEDULE OF CLASSES: FALL AND SPRING SEMESTERS, Registrar 

SCHEDULE OF CLASSES: SUMMER SESSIONS, Dean of the Summer 


Jessie Bigelow Martin, A.B., Editor of Academic Publications 


de" G7 O g 


BULL ETIN 
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1966 SUMMER TERM 
June6 Registration for all sessions (11 am-7 pm) Monday 
June7 First- and 13-week sessions begin Tuesday 
July 4 Independence Day (holiday) Monday 
July 15 First-session classes end Friday i 
July 18-20 First-session examination period Monday—Wednesday 
July 21 Registration for students attending 2d session only (11 
am-6 pm) Thursday 
July 22 Second-session begins Friday 
August 3] Last day of classes Wedne sday 
September l-3 Second- and 13 week sessions examination period Thurs 
day—Saturday 
1966 FALL SEMESTER 
September 14,15, and 17 Registration: Wedn sda Thursday, and Saturday 
Application for February graduation due as part of reg- 
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Septe mber 19 Classes begin Mondav 
AtPtember 30 SJD dissertations of February candidates due Friday 
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David Crittenden Green, Professor of Law 
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THE LAW SCHOOL 


History 


THE 
1865 


the el 
Col] 


LAW SCHOOL, the oldest in the District of Columbia, was established in 
With a formal program of two years of study. This was largely through 
florts of the Reverend George Whitefield Samson, President of Columbian 
*Be, whose action resulted in the purchase of a separate building for holding 
ee asses. This building had belonged to Trinity Church, of which Francis 
1884 Key had been Senior Warden. It was occupied by the Law School until 


Sixty graduates, from twenty-two of the then thirty-seven states, received de- 
$s in 1867. The School continued to have a student body and a faculty 


Ich reflected the fact that it was at the seat of our nation's government. As- 


C late Justices David J. Brewer and John Marshall Harlan of the Supreme 


find : 


urt of the United States were among the prominent members of the bench 
ar who served as lecturers. 
E107. one year after the first such program was adopted in the United 
$, the Law School instituted a course leading to the degree of Master of 
i" In 1898 the course of instruction for the degree of Bachelor of Laws was 
€d to three years. The School took part in 1900 in the organization of 
Mitte oCiation of American Law Schools. Later, women students were ad- 
late » and in 1916 the first woman to take a regular course in law was grad- 
àw School moved into its present quarters in 1925, marking the occa- 
ha dedicatory address by Roscoe Pound. The building, Stockton Hall, 
fom red for Rear Admiral Charles H. Stockton, President of the University 
10 to 1917. 
ha | e past quarter-century the Law School has developed its course and sem- 
dents erings with consideration for the needs of first-degree and graduate stu- 
Nee, 3 E degree of Doctor of Juridical Science was instituted in 1940. The 
Preparer: foreign lawyers who come to this country and who require additional 
m p for law work in the L nited States resulted in the creation of pro- 
Compa - the degrees of Master of C omparative Law in 1946 and Master of 
E nive Law (American Practice) in 1951. i i » 
the n: nal University, which had had an important place in legal education in 
U Et of Columbia since 1869, was merged in The George Washington 
* EY In August 1954. 
Tra fans of special research and study, such as the independent Patent, 
l Mark, and Copyright Research Institute, give richness to the basic curric- 


Of the Law School. 
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After years of planning, the National Law Center of The George Washington 
University, including the Law School and the Graduate School of Public Law 
was established in 1959. 


LOCATION IN THE NATION'S CAPITAL 


Of special significance is the location of the Law School in the Nation's Capital, 
the focal point of the law in action, both American and international. The work 
of the School goes on in this environment, presenting a unique opportunity for 
observation and study of federal agencies—judicial, legislative, and adminis” 
tive. Readily accessible are the Supreme Court of the United States, the fedet 
trial and appellate courts of the District of Columbia, and, in addition, foda 
courts of special jurisdiction, such as the United States Court of Claims, ps 
United States Court of Customs and Patent Appeals, the Tax Court of Uf 
United States, and the Court of Military Appeals. Current federal legislation 
can be studied as it is considered by Congressional committees and as it comes 
up for debate on the floors of the House of Representatives and the Senate: 
With respect to the federal administrative agencies, students here in Washington 
have matchless opportunities for study and observation. They can attend 1 


; : e 
formal and formal hearings of these agencies and can obtain from the o 


sections complete records of administrative adjudication in specific cases. e 
a 
à 


trative of such federal agencies are the Interstate Commerce Commission 
the Civil Aeronautics Board in the field of transportation; the Federal Tra À 
Commission in the field of trade regulation; the Securities and Exchange es 
mission in the field of security issues and corporate finance; the National Lal 
Relations Board in the field of labor-management relations; the United soe 
Patent Office in the field of patent law; the Federal Power Commission na s 
field of water, natural gas, and electric power; and the Federal Communicatio® 
Commission in the field of radio and television. 

the €* 


Supplementing these environmental advantages of law in action are ious 
var 


ceptional research library collections in the Library of Congress, in the ac 
departments of the Federal Government, and in the libraries of the headquarte, 
of national and international organizations located in Washington. The nota i 
library of the Carnegie Foundation for International Peace has been acquire a 
The George Washington University for use of research students in internation 
and comparative law, fields with respect to which Washington has come 19 
called “The Capital of the World." í 
The years of residence at law school are years of participation in the life t 
the community, which in the case of The George Washington University “of 
School is the government of the United States. As a consequence, the ra 
law takes on added meaning, whether the goal be government service or Pen 
tice, general or specialized, and whatever the community in which the StU 


plans to practice. 


OBJECTIVES 
eet 


" e . < on tO 
The primary purpose of the Law School is to prepare men and women t 
the needs of society in the many fields of law, public and private. 


»eüs 
These "e°? 
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Call not only for technical skill but also for responsible leadership in the develop- 
Ment of the law and the administration of justice. In fulfilling these responsi- 
llities the Law School conducts (1) a program of study in preparation for the 
Practice of law, whether it be general practice, specialized practice, or govern- 
Ment service; (2) the publication of a law journal containing the results of 
search in public law; and (3) a series of student professional cocurricular ac- 
Wities. The Graduate School of Public Law supplements this program with 
‘tidy and research on the graduate level for foreign as well as for American 
dents and with a continuing legal education program for members of the bar. 


The Bachelor of Laws Program 


THE wip; GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION of the students who come to the Nation’s 
E to study law (see Geographical Distribution, page 101) makes this a 
-MY national law school. Students from almost every state in the Union here 
ova, Students from several foreign countries in their legal training. Last year 
ing P 20 colleges and universities were represented. The basic curriculum lead- 
Sion the Bachelor of Laws degree is addressed to the development and appli- 

n of legal principles, skills, and ideals which are indispensable to the equip- 


E of a lawyer for professional responsibility and leadership in modern 
a lety. It includes, first and foremost, the traditional core of legal education, 
E" the study of legal materials—judicial, statutory, and administrative 


the auction in the understanding and technique of their use. It also includes 

Pal udy of the nature and purpose of law, the history of the Anglo-American 
System, and the history and standards of the legal profession; practice in 

* skills of legal research and legal writing; elementary training in trial and ap- 

Cvm practice; and, through the medium of seminars, experience in group 
ing of legal problems. 


EN 

NTERING CLASSES 

Sch, Curriculum is organized so that beginning students may enter the Law 
Ol only at the start of the fall semester. Transfer students may enter at the 


Sta j 
"t of the spring semester also. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


TUMION Deposit 


Eve 
ater” Student admitted to the Law School must submit a $50 tuition deposit 
io receipt of notification of acceptance. This deposit is credited toward tui- 


ti 
n and : r i m 1 
Service is not refundable, except in cases of applicants called into military 


S 
vj dents admitted before April 1 must submit the deposit by May 1; those ad- 
after Apri] 1, within three weeks of notification of acceptance. 
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BACHELOR OF LAWS 


a Bachelor 


Admission to candidacy for the degree of Bachelor of Laws requires A 
a satis- 


of Arts or equivalent degree from an accredited college or university, & $ 
factory quality of work, and an acceptable distribution of courses. Eligibility P 
based on personal and scholastic records and on the result of the Law Schoo” 
Admission Test. No applicant will be acceptable in transfer who 1s ineligibe 
to return in good standing to a previously attended law school. From the app 
cants, a selection is made by the Committee on Admissions. 

Information concerning the Law School Admission Test may be ob 
from the Dean of the Law School or from the Educational Testing Servie 
Nassau Street, Princeton, N. J. 08540; or 1947 Center Street, Berkeley, C 
94704. The test is administered at various centers of the United States in 
ruary, April, July, and November each year. € ompleted application blanks [ 
fees must be received by the Educational Testing Service at least two weeks 9" 
fore the date of the test. It is not necessary that formal application for admi 
sion to the Law School be made prior to taking the test. 


obtained 
^ 


e, ^ 
“alif. 
Feb- 
and 
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ADVANCED STANDING 


Advanced standing toward the degree of Bachelor of Laws may be granted for 
Work successfully completed in other law schools which are members of the As- 
Wciation of American Law Schools or are approved by the American Bar As- 
ciation, Transferred credits will not be recognized in excess of those which 
Wight be earned in a similar period in this Law School 

Advanced standing will not be granted for law work already counted toward 


* Bachelor of Arts or other pre-legal degree. 


UNCLASSIFIED STUDENTS 


A de j 

$ degree candidate with an above-average record at another law school which 
“member of the Association of American Law Schools or is approved by the 

Merican Bar Association may, at the discretion of the Dean, be admitted as an 


"classified student to earn credits for transfer to the other law school. 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


9 be recommended for the degree of Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.), the student 
(four have completed a residence period of not less tee three academic years 
" pre for evening students) and 84* semester hours of required and elec- 

Ourses, with a cumulative average of at least 65. At least one academic 
E residence and 28 semester hours are required of students admitted with 
tom Ced standing. The work of the final semester or summer session must be 

Pleted while in residence at this Law School. Credits allowed by way of 
ceed Standing are not included in computing the average required for grad- 


Graduation Requirements.—See page 44 for a statement of the graduation 
“quirements, 


HONORS 


he de í " ‘ CP ae 
taj degree of Bachelor of Laws “with distinction” is awarded students who ob- 
à minimum cumulative average of 85. 


RESIDENCE 


of Mdidates for the degree of Bachelor of Laws must complete a residence period 
Tee academic years. Attendance in the day division for the fall and spring 

ve eects constitutes residence for an academic year; similar attendance in the 
‘ening division constitutes residence for three-fourths of an academic year. 
man a day student must attend 6 semesters to meet residence require- 
> aN evening student must attend 8. Students authorized to take schedules 

-*8S than 10 hours in the day division or less than 6 hours in the evening di- 

Su um receive residence credit on a proportional basis. Students who attend the 

Sessions receive fractional residence credit. 


9r st : i 
ler hong etta who entered the Law School prior to September 1966, the requirement is 80 semes- 


" MD". 
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CURRICULUM 


Required and Elective Courses.—A program of required and elective courses 
RS been developed to assure coverage of the basic courses and allow a degree 
of flexibility to meet the diverse interests of students. All first-year courses and 
liree advanced courses are required, leaving a total of 43 hours of electives. 
Pecially qualified students may secure approval to take graduate courses and 
isearch in public law. It is important that students plan ahead regarding their 
tlectives, 

Legal Writing.*—Two semester hours of credit in legal writing are required 
JT the degree of Bachelor of Laws. This requirement may be met by service 
Mn the Law Review or by the satisfactory completion of a seminar which re- 
Wires a research paper, Law 344 Legal Writing, or Law 471 Research in Public 

w, 

Trial Practice Court.—Classroom instruction is conducted in pleading and 
Mocedure, trial and appellate practice, and evidence. This instruction includes 
founding in the principles of the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure and the 
tderal Rules of Criminal Procedure. Students participating in the work of the 
Nal Practice Court serve as junior counsel and as senior counsel in the trying 
E A special section of the court is dev oted exclusively to the trial of pat- 
able ER Experience in preparing and arguing appellate court cases is avail- 

à rough the course in Appellate Practice and Procedure and through the 

m Club Competition. 

o Law. The following Lee are particalarty Suggested for poan 
tice E in patent law: Unfair Trade Practices, Patent Law, Patent Office Prac- 
bn. tent Trial and Appellate Practice, Patent Licensing and International and 

Parative Patent Law, and Federal Antitrust Laws. Additional courses rec- 

MMended are Advanced Topics in Patent Law and Trade Regulation Seminar. 


| Day Division 
Bi 
PST YEAR 
Pay 
| L SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER 
- Co, 
ntra : n 
Bets MEL irs diasittdii ti equurtiveqes 2 Constitutional Law .............- 4 
inal Law and Procedure. Pi n... wh: Rakete Pot at ac 4 


3 Real Property .................. eerte E 
2 jii ow eS sees so joie di TEOR 2 
3 
14 Total semester hours..........................- 14 
S 
“COND YEAR 
PAL A 3 " CCS as. E 
L SEMRe 
m SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER 
lvi] 
Electi e a a a 4 Administrative Law 3 
0 SUT 10 Evidence 4 
Elective 7 
Tot. "- wei 
al 
Semester hours........... nn 14 Total semester hours.......................--- 14 | 
* i 


—— 
Quirement does not apply to students who entered the Law School prior to September 1966. 
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THIRD YEAR b 
FALL SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER 
ElectiVe ..ccccccccecssccecsecsessssosccecesssensersaees 12 Elective ........... eene reor 14 
Legal writing requirement 
(see page 19) emm 2 
-— -— 
Total semester hours............... 14 Total semester hours............ mmm 14 
Evening Division 
FIRST YEAR E 
FALL SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER 
- x 4 
Contracts I ..............—.- he eae 2 Contracts II... eren 4 
Legal Method and Legal System.. 3 Criminal Law and Procedure..." ^ 
Personal Property s.s.s 2: Torts I 1... nore one eoo aoo o eon E a 
Trts I RR 3 E 
3 2f 4pm 10 
Total semester hours............... 10 Total semester hours... 
SECOND YEAR pe 
FALL SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER 
E - eng 4 
Civil Procedure ............. 4 Constitutional Law 6 
Real Property .......... mmm 4  Blective ........... enne nennn 
Elective ..s.ssdteossssocssssoocossesesacosossseseccseso 2 p- 
PA 10 
Total semester hours.............. mm] 10 Total semester hours... 
THIRD YEAR — 
FALL SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER 
Elective | ........ eene ennt nnnnnn 8 Administrative Law 
Legal writing requirement Evidence 
(see page 19) nnn 2  Elective 
Total semester hours............. nmm 10 Total semester hours... 
FOURTH YEAR p 
FALL SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER 0 
1 
ElectiVe sacleessseceosernesnciescocencoseessoveasannones 10. Elective c rooeaseroseero enti = 
sam 10 
Total semester hours.............« 10 Total semester hours..." 
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SUMMER TERM OR NINTH SEMESTER 


Elective 


THE LAW REVIEW 


The George Washington Law Review, published by the University, is edited and 
Managed by students of the Law School under the supervision of a faculty ad- 
Viser, It is devoted exclusively to state and federal public law. The location of 
the University in the National Capital, where the primary sources of federal 
Public law may be observed in operation, affords an unexcelled opportunity for 
‘Peialization in this field. 
E student staff participates in a two-year Law Review program. The edi- 
al staff is selected from among those students who have successfully com- 
p the first year of Review work. Students receive four hours of academic 
It for the two-year program. 


Tn» 
HE STUDENT BAR ASSOCIATION 


Every student in the Law School is a member of the Student Bar Association, 
ich is organized to enable students to become better acquainted with problems 
in" profession, to foster professional ideals, and to bring about closer contact 
á Ee of the profession engaged in active practice of the law. The work 
Student Bar Association is carried on by various committees and by group 
— oeral meetings of a professional and social nature. From time to time 
€s are given by outstanding authorities on legal and professional problems. 

E important activity is the Van Vleck Case Club Competition, w hich pro- 


stud an opportunity for training in appellate advocacy. First- and second-year 
e 


E participate as contestants before courts composed of members of the 
dps" and the local bar. Senior law students of the Case Club also sit as 
E. The final argument is held before a court composed of distinguished 
eral judges. 
ington, vm Aid Program is under the joint sponsorship of The George Wash- 
istrict niversity Student Bar Association and the Junior Bar Section of the 
inted of Columbia Bar Association. Participating students assist court-ap- 
0 attorneys in the preparation of cases for trial or appeal. Qualified sec- 
- third-year students are eligible for participation in the program. i 
tion, h ranking of member associations by the American Law Student Associa- 
first pla e George Washington U niversity Student Bar Association has received 
Ce twice and second place twice in past years. 


0 
ADER OF THE COIF 


sch, Enter of the Coif, a national honor society with chapters in over forty law 
those E ‘to foster a spirit of careful study and to mark ina fitting manner 

hiver A have attained a high grade of scholarship." The George Washington 
fto Sity Chapter was established in 1926. Members are elected each year 
€ highest-ranking 10 per cent of the graduating class of the Law School. 
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GRADUATE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC LAW 


Dean Louis H. Mayo 


Faculty and Staff of Instruction * 


~ 


Professors R.C. Allen, J.F. Davison, R.G. Dixon, Jr., H.P. Green, L.J. Harris, 
Robert Kramer, Robert Lowenstein, L.H. Mayo, L.S. Merrifield, A.S. Miller, 
R.C, Nash, Jr., C.B. Nutting, G.E. Weston 

fofessorial Lecturers Joel Barlow, M.M. Caplin, M.F. Cohen, Marcus Cohn, 
H.B. Cox, P.G. Dembling, W.W. Dunnan, P.M. Glick, Murdock Head, H.J. 
Leibesny, J.A. McIntire, Lester Nurick, P.E. Treusch 
Ssociate Professors John Cibinic, Jr., Elyce Ferster (Research), E.A. Potts 
Mociate Professorial Lecturers E.N. Barkin, J.F. Doherty, S.V. Goekjian, 
W.W. Goodrich, J.D. Hill, A.H. Kaplan, Vincent Kleinfeld, Bernard Ra- 
Mundo, E.H. Rotberg, G.W. Shelhorse, L.S. Wallerstein 
‘sistant Professor T.F. Courtless, Jr. 

‘Sistant Professorial Lecturers D.J. Dawidoff, P.D. Ehrenhaft, R.A. Klayman, 
LT. Lee, Milton Mitchell, A.P. Rubin, W.M. Speiller, J.R. Stark 


History 


E. general concept of a graduate school of public law in the City of Washing- 
ty back at least as far as World War II, when a group of law teachers 
n government service discussed the matter on several occasions. The idea 
revived some years later when the Trustees of The George W ashington Uni- 
I xd adopted a resolution commending “the Law Center as being worthy of 
that ~ support of the entire L niversity . . . and of all those who believe 
^ e Law Center offers an opportunity for service of the highest order. 

that ^ succeeding years the concept was further refined, and it was determined 
Dean D Center should include a Graduate School of Public Law with its own 

and Faculty. In 1959 the Trustees established the School. 


WECTIVES 


The . ry 

the Graduate School of Public Law has two basic objectives: (1) to improve 
qualitative level of the educational process by which lawyers are trained to 

ee the increasingly complex problems of public law and public policy 


* 
TOfes, 
SO) " a 
9f the Univ. Associate Professors, and Assistant Professors constitute the Faculty. The President 
th ersity, the Dean of Faculties, the Registrar of the University, and the Director of Admis- 
e University are ex officio members of the Faculty. 


tions of 
23 
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amination and 


and (2) to provide an independent analysis center for the ex 
and long 


evaluation of selected legal-political issues of highest contemporary 
range significance. The wide variety of courses and seminars currently offere 
by the Graduate School of Public Law enables both degree candidates and non 
degree advanced students to specialize in a number of fields, including admin 
istrative law and governmental process; government procurement law; the pU 
lic management of science and technology; labor law and social legislation; law 
as related to medicine, psychiatry, and criminology; taxation and estate pla 
ning; patent and trade regulation law; international law including foreign trà j 
and investment; and comparative law. Specialized areas for closely supervise 
work are provided under selected Master of Laws programs. 


Programs of Study 


DEGREES OF MASTER OF LAWS AND DOCTOR OF JURIDICAL SCIENCE 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE under law is a matter so vast and complex that 
some graduates feel the need for further study to broaden and deepen their U 
derstanding of the law. Others wish to extend their study into rapidly develoP” 
ing specialized fields. Graduate instruction, leading to the degree of Master 
Laws, enables qualified students to attain one or both of these objectives. 

The student may register as a candidate for the regular Master of Laws de 
gree, in which case he has essentially full discretion in the choice of courses - 
seminars, or he may register for a Master of Laws program in one of the S” 
lected fields of specialization: (1) Administrative Law: Economic Regulatio 
(2) Foreign Trade and Investment Law; (3) Government Procurement Law 
(4) Law, Science, and Technology; (5) Patent and Trade Regulation Law; 
(6) Taxation, in which event certain courses are required or recommen p^ 
Graduates of these selected Master of Laws programs have an appropriate E 
tation made on their diplomas indicating the field of specialization. Addition? 
information concerning these selected Master of Laws programs may be 0 
tained from the Dean. I 

The degree of Doctor of Juridical Science is offered for selected student 
whose aim is to extend still further their studies by pursuing original researe 
in law. 


" A ; : ; » con 
Graduate work is available to evening as well as day students for the CÓ 
venience of lawyers in private practice and in government service. 
CONTINUING LEGAL EDUCATION 
: : ; E > . varioU 
An important part of the graduate program is the offering of courses in vario 


fields of the law for members of the bar not interested in degree candidacy T 
desirous of keeping abreast of current developments. The offerings in the g^ 
of governmental regulation provide opportunities for specialization. AlthoUf, 
graduate courses are particularly suitable, other elective courses may be take 
in appropriate cases. Members of the bar taking graduate work in this W^ 
register as Unclassified students or as Continuing Legal Education students: 
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PROGRAM FOR FOREIGN LAWYERS 


To meet the needs of lawyers from countries whose legal systems are not based 
9n the English law, two additional programs of study have been made available. 
9r those ‘who wish to acquire an understanding of our system which will per- 
Mit them to work with its materials and practitioners after returning to their 
Own countries, the program for the degree of Master of Comparative Law per- 
Mits à selection of regular courses taken with undergraduate and graduate stu- 
ents. Foreign lawyers who wish to practice in a common law jurisdiction may 


enroll in the program for the degree of Master of Comparative Law (American 
l'actice ) 


, à more intensive program of courses appropriate to this goal. 


RESEARCH IN PUBLIC LAW 
Research in public law is conducted under the supervision of members of the 
. “culty of the Graduate School of Public Law. The purpose of this research 
Is to furnish means for training specialists in public law, either as government 
üWyers or as lawyers representing individuals or corporations in cases in which 
“© Government is a party; and to assist in the analysis, clarification, formula- 
tion, and improvement of public law, substantive and procedural. 

t ig undidates for graduate degrees and specially qualified seniors may pursue 

> Work, 


UNCL Ac 
NCLASSIFIED STUDENTS 


A Member of the bar or a person, not a member of the bar, who is a graduate 
4 member school of the Association of American Law Schools or a law 
chool approved by the American Bar Association may, at the discretion of the 
“an, be admitted as an unclassified student. 
classified students participate in the work of the course and take exam- 


Ing n om . 
beg Courses taken by unclassified students will not be credited toward de- 
ĉes at this School. 


CONTA., 
NTINUING LEGAL EDUCATION STUDENTS 


ar pe fied admission and registration procedure is used for members of the 

tion ha desire to take courses on a noncredit basis. C ontinuing Legal Educa- 

"a Omas may not participate in student activities or benefit from the medi- 
leges of the University. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
Candidate 


at 


: S for graduate degrees must be accepted by the Faculty of the Gradu- 
School of Public Law. 


"Or the ; . 
fro "the Degree of Master of Laws.—A Bachelor of Arts or equivalent degree 


degree f approved college or university* and a Bachelor of l aws or equivalent 
law bee a law school which is a member of the Association of American 
'angiq, 1601s or is approved by the American Bar Association are required. 

“es for admission must have attained a B average on all work done for 


The 


ean ie. ‘ r " 
an is authorized to make exceptions in appropriate cases. 


* The Dean is authorized to make exceptions in appropriate cases. 
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the Bachelor of Laws degree, except that at the discretion of the Faculty of thé 
Graduate School of Public Law, an applicant otherwise eligible may be accepte 
upon providing evidence (such as high class standing, Law Review experience 
positions held, and professional achievements) of ability to do graduate level 
work. Advanced standing will not be granted for credits earned while a caf 
didate for the first degree in law or for credits earned at another law school. 
Credits earned as an unclassified student will not be applicable toward meeting 
the requirements for the degree unless specific provision therefor is included 1f 
the letter of admission. : 
For the Degree of Master of Comparative Law and Master of Comparative 
Law (American Practice).—The following are required: (1) the successful com 
pletion of and graduation from a course in arts, philosophy, letters, or sciences 
equivalent to graduation from a gymnasium, lycee, or liceo; and (2) graduation 
in law from a recognized foreign university where training was in Civil Law: 
For the Degree of Doctor of Juridical Science.—The following are requir $ | 
a Bachelor of Arts or equivalent degree from an approved college or univer” 
sity;* a Bachelor of Laws or equivalent degree, earned with high rank, from 4 
law school which is a member of the Association of American Law Schools s | 
is approved by the American Bar Association; and outstanding capacity fo 
scholarly work in the field of law. In addition, the applicant must submit an 
outline of a proposed dissertation topic. This outline should be in some deta!» 
indicating by chapters and divisions within chapters the exact scope of the prol 
ect. There should also be a bibliography for each chapter listing books, repo 
cases, and Law Review articles, or notes to be considered. Although such %5 | 
outline cannot predict every detail of the subsequent research, it must be sU 


ficiently definite to afford the Faculty a basis for evaluating the project. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


MASTER OF LAWS 


nt 
aws (LL.M.) the a 
mus! 
reg 


To be recommended for the degree of Master of I 
must have completed a residence period of not less than two semesters. 
residence should normally be continuous. All requirements for the degree 
be completed in this School and in a period not exceeding two years "(e 
istration for work for the degree. The student must have completed, WI " 
minimum average of 75, 20 semester hours of courses listed as graduate ori 
except that in appropriate cases other courses may be approved for inclusi 
the program of study if not previously taken. 

To be recommended for the degree of Master of Laws (LL.M.) in 
following selected fields of specialization ( Administrative Law: Economic 
ulation; Foreign Trade and Investment Law; Government Procurement tion) 
Law, Science, and Technology; Patent and Trade Regulation Law; Or TuS im 
20 semester hours are also normally required. If, however, at the time 
itial registration for one of the specialized Master of Laws programs it pe de 
advisable to require additional work in order to justify the awarding of TE 
gree (as, for example, when the candidate lacks the basic course !n A equi 
trative Law or a course in Jurisprudence or both), then the Faculty may " 
the completion of additional work (not to exceed 4 hours). 


T. 2M 


one o 3 
. Reg 
W; 
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Areas of Specialization 


ADMINISTRATIVE LAW: ECONOMIC REGULATION 


Required Courses and Seminars 
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295 Unfair Trade Practices 
401 Seminar: Administrative Law 
463 Public Policy and Mass Media 
465 oil and Gas Law and Regulation 
Pal Regulation of Securities and Securities Markets I 
71 Research in Public Law 
493 Seminar: Regulation of T ransportation I 
Recommended Courses and Seminars 
330 Federal Antitrust Laws 
339 Collective Bargaining and Labor Arbitration 
"x he Executive Function 
467 Food and Drug Law 
Regulation of Securities and Securities Markets II 
Mi The Civil Aeronautics Board and the Administrative Process 
"s Seminar: Trade Regulation i 
495 Seminar: Regulation of Transportation II 
496 Land Use Planning ' 
Antitrust Problems in Regulated Industries 
FOREIGN TRADE AND INVESTMENT LAW 
Required Courses and Seminars (if not taken previously) 
ee Eno Ws indi, re niei a 
E Business Associations II 
307 nternational Law and World Order 
41 omparative Law 
440 Uropean Common Market y ? 
*47) R gal Aspects of International Business Transactions 
esearch in Public Law 
ne semester course in International Economics (Law students register in 
the Division of University Students for this Economics course. ) 
Recommended Courses and Seminars 
2 
os haw and Accounting 
368 Onflict of Laws 
412 atent Licensing and International and Comparative Patent Law 
413 4,'* and Control of Atomic Energy and Space Technology 
425 The Modern Corporation 
438 * Executive Function 
B Minar; International Commercial Transactions 
* 


“Sem, 
*Ster-hour course which may be repeated once for credit with the approval of the Dean. 


441 
466 
490 
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Seminar: International Technical and Economic Assistance 
Regulation of Securities and Securities Markets I 
Income Taxation of Foreign Business and Investment 


GOVERNMENT PROCUREMENT LAW 


355 


431 
432 
433 
434 
435 

*471 


270 
330 
337 
339 
345 
359 
412 
425 
440 


Required Courses and Seminars 


dani S S uum 


Government Contracts 

or 
Government Procurement Law 
Formation of Government Contracts 
Performance of Government Contracts 
Government Contract Claims and Litigation 
Seminar: Government Contracts 
Research in Public Law 


Recommended Courses and Seminars 


Legislation 

Federal Antitrust Laws 

Taxation—Corporate 

Collective Bargaining and Labor Arbitration 

Legislative Drafting 

Patent Law 

Use and Control of Atomic Energy and Space Technology 
The Executive Function 

Legal Aspects of International Business Transactions 


LAW, SCIENCE, AND TECHNOLOGY 


* A 2-semester-hour course which may be repeated once for credit with the approval o 


Seminar: Science and the Legal Process 

Science Policy Formulation 

Intergovernmental Aspects of Technological Progress 
Use and Control of Atomic Energy and Space Technology 
Legal Protection Against Technological Hazards 
Research in Public Law 


Recommended Courses and Seminars 


Legislation 
Government Contracts 
or 
Government Procurement Law 
Patent Law 
The Executive Function 
Food and Drug Law 
Legal Regulation of International Coercion 
Public Policy and Mass Media 
Advanced Topics in Patent Law 
Seminar: Regulation of Transportation I 


Required Courses and Seminars — 


f the Dea 
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PATENT AND TRADE REGULATION LAW 
Required Courses and Seminars (if not taken previously) 


Unfair Trade Practices 
311 Copyright Law 


330 Federal Antitrust Laws 

359 Patent Law 

362 Patent Office Practice 

368 Patent I icensing and International and Comparative Patent Law 
, A68 Advanced Topics in Patent Law 

E Research in Patent, Trademark, and Copyright Law 


* Seminar: Trade Regulation 


Recommended Courses and Seminars 


279 T axation—Federal Income 
355 Government Contracts 
or 
431 Government Procurement Law 
401 Seminar: Administrative Law 
~ Use and Control of Atomic Energy and Space Technology 
*8 Food and Drug Law 
440 Legal Aspects of International Business Transactions 
496 Antitrust Problems in Regulated Industries 
TAXATION 


Required Courses and Seminars (if not taken previously) 


Law and Accounting 
279 Taxation—Federal Estate and Gift 
37 l'axation— Federal Income 
Taxation— Corporate 
479 Research in Public Law 
Federal Tax Procedure—Litigation 


Recommended Courses and Seminars 


480 Seminar: Estate Planning 
Taxation—Oil and Gas 
490 eminar: Selected Topics in Taxation 
ncome Taxation of Foreign Business and Investment 


ASTE 
TER OF COMPARATIVE LAW 


he i 
who degree of Master of Comparative Law (M .Comp.L.) is for foreign students 
Stug "lend to return to their countries. To be recommended for this degree the 
Year must have completed a residence period of not less than one academic 


Curse * must have completed satisfactorily 24 semester hours of approved 
Ulty a Of the School or of such other departments of the University as the Fac- 
. the School shall approve. 


"Sem 
ster-hour course which may be repeated once for credit with the approval of the Dean. 
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MASTER OF COMPARATIVE LAW (AMERICAN (PRACTICE) 


The degree of Master of Comparative Law, American Practice (M.Comp-L- 
(Am. Prac.)) is for foreign students who intend to remain in this country. To 
be recommended for this degree the student must have completed a residen® 
period of not less than one academic year. He must have completed 28 semès” 


. : : -age of at 
ter hours of approved courses of the School with a cumulative average of ? 
least 65. 

DOCTOR OF JURIDICAL SCIENCE 

m , ' a he 

To be recommended for the degree of Doctor of Juridical Science (S.D) wa 

student must have completed (1) a residence period of not less than one E 

demic year; (2) a course of study and research—designated by his consule 

committee and approved by the Faculty of the Graduate School of Public " 
d yous!) 


of no less than 8 semester hours including Jurisprudence, unless prev 
taken, and two seminars in which research papers are required; and (3) an s 
ceptable dissertation. The dissertation must be submitted not later than pre 
years from the date of approval of the dissertation subject. The applicant W : 
a reading knowledge ' 
At the conclu- 
aculty may sel, 
elected 9Y 
stative 
are 


proposes to write on a comparative law topic must have 
the language in which the relevant materials are to be found. 
sion of his first year of residence, or at such other time as the F 
the candidate must pass an oral examination in those fields of study sele 
the consultative committee. This examination is conducted by the consu™ 
committee and such other members of the Faculty and qualified experts a3 
selected by the Faculty. "T? 
No later than the date specified in the calendar, the candidate must submi 
the Dean of the Graduate School of Public Law three complete copies 9 ds) 
dissertation and two original copies of an abstract (not to exceed 600 wor : 
of his dissertation. One copy of the abstract is for inclusion in the Abstrack v 
Doctoral Dissertations issue of the University Bulletin; the other is sent tO 
versity Microfilms, Inc., for inclusion in their monthly publication, Disserta 
Abstracts, which is distributed nationally. here 
One copy of the dissertation is also sent to University Microfilms, Inc., “a by 
the master negative microfilm is retained. A positive microfilm copy !5 sen ted 
University Microfilms, Inc., to the Library of Congress for its file. paom 
copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction of the 


tion 


dis 
sertation, preparation of the abstract, and services offered by U niversity Micr? 
films, Inc., are available in the Office of the Dean. The successful can ye 
for the doctorate is required, before receiving his degree, to pay à fee n pi 
the expense of printing the abstract of his dissertation, and for the basi¢ pr 
rendered by University Microfilms, Inc. To be acceptable the dissertatio. tion 
in the opinion of the examining committee, constitute a substantial contri » for- 
to the field of law concerned and be suitable for publication. Additiona J ny’ 
mation will be supplied by the Dean. Accepted dissertations, with accomp the 
ing drawings, become the property of the University and are deposite “lable 
University Library, where the duplicate copies are bound and made ae s 
for circulation. Permission to publish or adapt material in them must 


cured from the Dean. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 


PAY CLASSES meet in the mornings in fifty-minute periods and in the afternoons 
Ih fifty-minute periods and also in sessions of two fifty-minute periods, Monday 
Tough Friday, Trial Practice Court meets for two-hour periods on Saturday 
Mornings, : 
Evening classes meet from 5:50 to 7:40 p.m. Monday through Friday. 
four-credit course, e.g., Evidence, meets two evenings a week; a three- 
Credit Course, e.g., Administrative Law, meets two evenings a week for one-half 
* Semester and one evening for the other half; a two-credit course, e.g., Per- 
nal Property, meets one evening a week. The evening division conforms to 
è standards of the day division, the full-time faculty participating in the in- 
truction, " 3 


Xaminations for both day and evening classes may be given in the afternoon 


nly, 


SUMMER TERM 


term Of two sessions, with day and evening classes, is offered in the summer. 

tiop Ming students and transfer students may register for either or both ses- 

im. No beginning students are admitted to the Law School in the summer 

we Summer term is shorter than a semester of the academic year, and, as a 

teg, nsec’ a student must attend two and one-half summer terms to receive 

Téceive for one academic year or attend one and one-half summer terms to 
* residence for a semester. 


ay imum of 6 semester hours may be taken each session by day students. 
sion pns receive four-tenths of a semester of residence credit for each ses- 
hours the Summer term in which they are registered for 3 or more semester 
Students maximum of 4 semester hours may be taken each session by evening 

S. Evening students receive three-tenths of a semester of residence credit 


Or 

Cach «ecc; : : " 

Sem ach session of the summer term in which they are registered for 2 or more 
“ster hours, 


ister Mmer students planning to take the New York bar examination must reg- 
any . the beginning of the term for both sessions and must complete both and 
at | * Program of at least ten classroom periods a week for day students and 


eight classroom periods a week for evening students. 


31 
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THE LAW LIBRARY 


Librarian Hugh Y. Bernard, Jr., A.B., B.S. in L.S., J.D. 


Assistant Librarian Vera Taborsky, A.B., M.S. in L.S. 


The Law Library of 71,400 volumes contains the official reports of the decision 


of the courts of last resort of all states but one prior to the National Reporte 
System, and of some states complete to date; the National Reporter System 
complete; the reports of the United States Supreme Court and lower federa 
courts, and the reports of federal administrative agencies; Shepard's Citations 
for the units of the Reporter System; the English Reports, Full Reprint; ue 
English Law Reports; the Times Law Reports; the Dominion Law Reports; the 
United States statutes and codes; complete sets of statutes of all the states; ! " 
English statutes; the principal English and American digests and encyclopedias: 
collections of special reports and annotated cases; United Nations documents: 
and leading textbooks and treaties. Approximately 475 legal periodicals are 
currently received. A section of the library, consisting of books acquired from 
National University, is known as the National University Law Collection. 

A student registered in the University is entitled to the reference use of the 
University Library. The Student Identification Card, issued upon the payment 
of fees, must be presented as identification. 

Also available to law students are 50,000 bound volumes and 20,000 p 
lets of the former library of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
in the fields of international law and relations, history, and economics, 
University Library. 

The Law Library, which is on the third and fourth floors of Stockton Hall 
is open from 8 a.m. to 12 midnight, Monday through Friday; from 9 a.m. y. 
p.m. on Saturday; and from 2 to 10 p.m. Sunday. Books and other materials & 
not circulate and must be used in the library. 


amph- 
Peace, 
in the 


Admission E 

i eee -"edentials 
APPLICANTS ARE URGED to submit application forms and complete crede 
well in advance of the semester for which they seek admission. TWO P $5 


1 " ° 3 > « E » idate: 
signed photographs and an application fee of $25 for a degree candidat 


for an Unclassified Student, must accompany the application. 
For admission procedure for students from foreign institutions, see P 
34. 


ages 33- 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 


The Law School 


Beginning students are admitted only at the start of the fall semester. id 
, ; and sho! 


h Street 


Forms for application for admission or readmission are available at é 
be returned to the Office of the Dean of the Law School, 720 Twentiet 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 20006. 


ADMISSION 33 


i tehelor of Laws.—To provide time for the evaluation of credentials of be- 

c pan all papers, including the Law School Admission Test score, 
>< be received by May 1. This means that the November, February, or 

i Law School Admission Test should be taken. (See "Entrance Require- 
* pages 15-16.) 

not j Papers of transfer students should be received by the Office of the Dean 

“i Er than August 1 for the fall semester, December 1 for the spring semes- 

Cation 5 one month prior to registration for the summer session for which appli- 

IS made. 

tee classified Student. Application for admission as an Unclassified Student 

Mion age 17) should be received, with necessary credentials, at least one month 

,. t0 the first day of registration for the semester or summer session for 
Ich application is filed. 


The Graduate School of Public Law 


Students 


"m are admitted to the Graduate School of Public Law at the beginning 
ef 


all semester, the spring semester, or any of the summer sessions. 

hou È for application for admission or readmission are available at and 
De returned to the Office of the Dean, 2000 H Street, N.W., Washington, 

C. 20006. 

á Ba dates for Graduate Degrees and Unclassified Students. Application for 

together ^ as a candidate for a graduate degree or as an unclassified student, 
r with all required credentials, must be received by August 1 for the fall 

tation p December 15 for the spring semester, and one month prior to regis- 
tor the summer session for which application is made. 

Ontinuing Legal Education Students.—Continuing legal education students 

" em Plified form at any time prior to the first day of classes of the term 

ed. No application fee is required, and no credentials are necessary. 


Students 
ents from Foreign Institutions 


Applic, 

ICa " p ` . + . 

tn Cation, required records, and scores on the Test of English as a Foreign 
guage « ‘ 

fore p Se (see details below) must be received no later than three months be- 


Quest d Opening of the semester or summer session for which admission is re- 
e 


R 
"QUIRED RECORDS 


wap licants should request each educational institution previously attended to 
Bra eed to the appropriate dean official credentials of: subjects studied; 
'tcei pan examinations passed; and diplomas, certificates, and degrees 
rds of y rom secondary schools and all colleges and universities attended. Rec- 
Pre Med o red state examinations and certificates are also needed. The records 
dential come the property of the University and cannot be returned. These 
ficia rec a should be in the language in which the institution maintains its of- 
Vent sho Ords. If these records are in a language other than English, the copies 
the Same be accompanied by an English translation. If it is not possible for 
% ina] lions to provide this translation, students will be expected to pay the 
Washin Cost of necessary translation which will be arranged by The George 
Bton University. 
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LANGUAGE TEST 


ired t0 
ble fof 
ies t0" 


Students from countries whose official language is not English are requ 
take the Test of English as a Foreign Language. Students are responsi 
making arrangements for taking the test and should address inquir 
TOEFL, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J. 08540, U.S.A. The e 
pleted application form should be returned to the Testing Service and shoul 
reach Princeton no later than one month before the date of the test for whic 


a ah MP = : : s li- 
application is made. A $10 test fee, which should be remitted with the -— 
cation, entitles the student to have his test score sent to three different in 

t cor" 


tions. Registration for the Test of English as a Foreign Language does no 
stitute application for admission to The George Washington University. 

It is recommended that the examination be taken in October or Janua* E 
qualify for admission at the beginning of the following academic year. 

The Bulletin of Information, obtainable without charge, contains descr! 
of the test as well as rules regarding application, fees, reports, and the com A 
of the test; lists of examination centers; examination dates; and applica. 
blank. On the application for the test, the student should specify that the 5€ 
be sent to the appropriate Dean's office. 


ption 
ndu 


READMISSION 


A student who was previously registered in the Law School or the 
School of Public Law but did not attend during the most recent semest€ 
mer term excluded) should file an application for readmission. Closing 
for readmission are the same as those for admission (see page 33). x 

If the student has attended one or more higher institutions during his " 
sence from the University or if he applies as a degree candidate and Wa T 
viously a nondegree student, he must have complete, official transcripts sor 
the Dean of the school to which he is applying. 


r (su 
daté 


in person 
Gradi? 
oved (5 


BEFORE ATTENDING CLASSES each student must present himself 
registration. No student will be registered in the Law School or the 
School of Public Law until proper credentials have been filed and app" 
" Admission"). ani 

No registration is accepted for less than a semester or one summer sessi" 

A student may not register concurrently in George Washington olleg 
and another institution without the prior permission of the dean of the m if 
school, or division in which he is registered in this University. Registrat itten 


more than one college, school, or division of the University requires the " 
permission of the deans concerned, prior to registration. 
for work done concurrently at another institution will be at the ¢ 
appropriate dean. 


Allowance 9 pih 
jiscretion 
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ELIGIBILITY FOR REGISTRATION 


49 Student who is suspended or whose record is not clear for any reason is 
“igible to register. 

New Student.— Upon receipt of a letter of admission a new student is eligible 
t registration on the stated days of registration. 

Readmitted Student.—A student previously registered who was not registered 
res during the preceding semester or summer session must apply for 
disib wt’ a letter of readmission (see "Readmission, page 34) before he is 
e e for registration. A student registered for the spring semester of 1965- 
o not apply for readmission for the fall semester 1966—67. Such a stu- 

IS a "Continuing Student." 
ree inuing Student.— A student registered for courses in the immediately 
lion Re semester of the academic year is eligible to register upon presenta- 
egist is student identification card from the previous semester. The student 
itrato for 1966 summer session courses, and not restricted to summer reg- 
ltion -? Is eligible for registration for the 1966-67 fall semester upon presen- 
Of his 1966 summer session student identification card. 


LT 
ME AND PLACE OF REGISTRATION * 


Nepiss,., s: i > irs i 

p tation is held in Stockton Hall, 720 Twentieth Street, N.W., during the 
n Owing periods: fall semester, September 14, 15, and 17; spring semester, 
Wary 26 through 28. 


at late-registration fee of $5 is charged each student who is permitted to reg- 
T afte : 
after the regular registration days. 

€8istration may be changed only with the permission of the Dean. 


Fees and Financial Regulations 


THR 
&OLLOWING FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS were adopted for the aca- 
C ye; i 

year 1966-67 and are subject to change in subsequent years. 


Titio F ees 


“helor’s, Mas 


à ter's, and Continuing Legal Education study: 
Ulltime pro 


Part , gram (11 hours or more), each semester................. eati $725.00 
E me Sungra each semester hour. dicssscccrcecesrstttinddcceacdes.susk..ckaa. 54.00 
— Juridical Science, t including the final examination........................ 1,550.00 
i we of 


IT Vang, Tegistration will be announced in the Schedule of Classes, which will be available well 

Fu. tuition each semester. 

thative phony is to be paid at the rate of $387.50 a semester for four successive semesters, 

tu Year is A Summer term or terms. No “continuous registration" fee will be charged if a 
ceded for completion of the degree requirements. If the Faculty should approve an 


the student must maintain continuous registration and pay the continuous regis- 
E ) E 


"ation he time, 
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Special Fees 


Application fee (degree candidate), nonrefundable............................. ene g^ 
Application fee (unclassified student), nonrefundable... 100.00 


Application fee for room reservation......... > T 
Tuition deposit fee charged each student admitted to degree candidacy in 00 
the Law School, nonrefundable i a 50. 
Special fee (Student Bar Association activities, Law Review, and other 
services), charged each student (except students registered for "continu- 


ous registration") for each semester or any part thereof except the sum- 10,00 

d ‘00 
Graduatioh TEC 73e erre Forty tin fn e scosvdcovedobsotnty leotele réino cimi ecc Tipo pA 
Fee for Microfilm Service and printing Abstract of Doctoral Disseration.. p 
Fee for special examinations, for each subject................... nnnm A 
Late-registration fee, for failure to register within the designated period... 1 
Change fee, for each change in program involving one course or more 2.00 


DEM ORB COUPE toast e bicesctscczsschoccsseseccvecevssesdtosdstenesetecpeoscsoctoccseccecososescesasieel 
Continuous Registration fee, to maintain “continuous registration” during 
any semester of absence from the University or after completion of tu- 


ition requirements.* Due and payable on the official days of registra- 54.00 
dom. os JA an ——————— ust M 
Service fee for deferred payment plan (See “Payment of Fees" below)... 10.00 
Reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial suspension..............«.«« 1,00 
Transcript fee, for each transcript Of record.................... nnnm y 
Registration in the University entitles each student to the following Unive 
1 é 


privileges: the services of the Placement Office; the use of University 4 
gymnasium privileges; admission to all athletic contests, unless otherwise z 
ified; subscription to the University Hatchet, the student newspaper; admis 
to University debates; medical attention and hospital services as described Mes 
“Health Services" (see pages 45-46). These privileges terminate and à studen 
no longer in residence when he withdraws or is dismissed from the University: 


PAYMENT OF FEES 


W. 
ot, N: 
e | fees 


All fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier, 725 Twenty-first Stre 
No student is permitted to complete registration or attend classes until à 
are paid. 

Tuition and fees for each semester are due and payable in full at t 
each registration. ot 

However, a student registered for six semester hours or more may sign oe 
tract with the Office of the Cashier at the time of each registration permit in 
him to pay one-half of the total tuition and fees (except for fees paya No 


he time of 


advance) at the time of registration and the remaining half on or befor i 
vember 2, 1966 (for the fall semester) and March 15, 1967 (for e regis 
semester). A Service Fee of $5 will be due and payable at the time v ob 


tration for the use of this deferred payment plan. The University W! 


{0 
nce 
granted leave of - for? 
hich were fomi 
d neither 


* Payment of the continuous registration fee entitles the student who is 
return and continue his work toward a degree under the academic requirements W. 
at the time of his first registration. The continuous registration fee applies towar 
nor residence requirements for the degree. 

This fee does not apply to students granted military leave, see page 44. 
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litate itself to notify the student, in advance of the payment-due date, for the 

*tond half of the semester charges. Students who fail to make any payment 
en due will be automatically suspended and may not attend classes until they 

«€ paid all accrued fees and a $10 Reinstatement Fee and have been officially 

F'instateq by the Office of the Cashier. 

_ A student suspended for failure to meet payments when due may not be re- 

stated for the semester after two weeks from the date of suspension. Applica- 

tons for reinstatement are to be made to the Office of the Cashier. 

om auditor pays all fees chargeable to the student registered for credit except 
* late-reoistration fee. 


"- "A gis 
"m assist in financing the costs of a law school education, various plans are avail- 
" § 


Bch, he University offers educational loan plans through the Girard Trust 

N ange Bank in Philadelphia, Pa.; Funds for Education, Inc., Manchester, 

» and the Riggs National Bank, Washington, D.C. 

dj, UH similar in purpose, these plans vary somew hat in coverage and e 

the 'S. One-year and multiple-year plans are available. Insurance covering 
life and health of the sponsor is provided through these plans. 


Dr On funds are also available through the National Defense Student Loan 
Vor: : $2 UR 
go am, through the United Student Aid Funds, Inc., and through the plan 
p tanized by the American Bar Association. Moreover, there are some smaller 

an pi 


; linds available for law students under certain circumstances. i 
Den! details concerning these various plans are available in the office of the 
a £ 
n concerned. 


W 

THDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 

p Plications for withdrawal from the University or for change in class schedule 

to ^ æ made in person or in writing to the dean of the school. Notification 
n Instructor is not an acceptable notice. 4 

ler authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations of semes- 

Heg on charges and fees will be made in accordance with the following 


l 
Mplete withdrawal from the University: 


FALL SEMESTER 


Withdrawal dated on or before September 23, 1966................ 90 per cent 
ithdrawal dated September 26 to October 7, 1966.................. 75 per cent 
ithdrawal dated October 10 to October 21, 1966....................50 per cent 
ithdrawal dated after October 21, 1966....................... eere none 


8 
PRING SEMESTER 


Withdrawal dated on or before February 3, 1967... ...90 per cent 


ithdrawal dated February 6 to February 17, 1967.................. 75 per cent 
Vithdrawal dated February 20 to March 3, 1967......................50 per cent 
Khdrawal dated after March 3, 1967... none 


Or ; : : < 2: 
win à change in status from full-time to part-time student or for partial 
tdr, 


awal by a part-time student, the above schedule applies to the differ- 
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ence in charges between the original program and the adjusted program eo 
tinuing in effect. 


3. A student enrolled in a full-time program, who drops or adds a course and 
continues to be in a full-time program, will have no financial adjustments 
of tuition made other than those involving course fees. 

In no case will tuition be refunded or reduced because of absence from classe: 

Payment applies only to the semester for which a registration charge !$ » 
curred, and in no case will this be credited to another semester. iven 


Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be g 
a student who has not a clear financial record. 
Students are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until the 


banking arrangements in the community. 


y can make 


Financial Aid E- E 


THE LAW SCHOOL 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND RESEARCH ASSISTANTSHIPS 


APPLICATION AND CORRESPONDENCE concerning scholarships and rese 
antships should be sent directly to the Dean of the Law School. Unles: 
wise specified, application and supporting credentials should be submitted 
later than March 1 preceding the period for which the award is made. $. 
Mary Covington Memorial Scholarship (1961).—Established by Mat 
English in memory of her aunt, Mary Covington, LL.B. 1922, provides k stic 
aid to a deserving evening student in the Law School on the basis of scho! 
achievement in the first-year course. ;g] 10 
Charles Worthington Dorsey Memorial Scholarship (1947) —Memon j 
Charles Worthington Dorsey, LL.B. 1881, LL.M. 1882. A full-tuition "t 
ship for the course leading to the degree of Bachelor of Laws, awarde í 
needy and promising graduate of this University with a Bachelor of AT ret 
equivalent degree. Ordinarily this scholarship is awarded once every 
years. "T 
Law School Honor Scholarships.—Two scholarships available each Ye sbi 
students entering upon full-time study in the Law School. Each schol@ unt 
provides a cash award for the first year in addition to tuition aid, in an ? the 
depending on need, for all three years. These scholarships are awarde . Law 
basis of outstanding college records, both academic and extracurricular: se 
School Admission Test scores; and need. To retain the scholarship for t Ya 
ond and third years, the candidates must maintain a B average, both for 
year and cumulative. cul 
Law School Research Assistantships.—Available each year to students * 
rently enrolled in the Law School, preferably to applicants who are en are 


e R z ^ 4 z ras * 

in Law Review work. Each assistant receives an annual stipend. pc ip 

made on the basis of academic standing, financial need, capacity for ey ter 
itte 


and research and writing potential. Applications should be submi 
than July 1. 
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Law School Research Scholarships.—Available each year to students cur- 
Fntly enrolled in the Law School, preferably to applicants who are completing 
-© Second year. Scholarship awards are made on the basis of academic stand- 

5 financial need, capacity for leadership, and research and writing potential. 
“Pplication should be submitted no later than July 1. 

_ Law School Trustee Scholarships.- -Scholarships awarded each year to enter- 
ng students, for tuition aid, in an amount depending on need, in the morning 
Mision of the Law School. Candidates must have demonstrated qualities of 
“adership in addition to scholastic attainment. To retain the scholarship, the 
Niecessful candidate must maintain a B average, both for each year and cumu- 
ative, Application must be made before March 1 to the Dean. 
tuition aid scholarships are also available to continuing second- and third- 
Year full-time students with demonstrated scholastic ability, on the basis of fi- 
«nal need and capacity for leadership. Application should be made to the 
san prior to July 1. Scholarships are awarded after spring-semester grades 
"e reported. y 


Phi Delta Delta Scholarships (1959). —Zeta Chapter of Phi Delta Delta 
upy Fraternity (International), provides tuition aid to a woman student in 

second year of the Law School who excelled in scholastic achievement and 
Vice to the Law School in her first year. 


LOAN FUNDS 


through the generosity of friends of the University a number of loan funds 
tiati able to students in the Law School. Among them are the Law Asso- 
1936" Loan Fund, the classes of 1912, 1921, 1924, 1929, 1931, 1933, 1935, 
1950) 1937, 1938, 1939, 1941, 1942, 1945, 1950, 1951, 1952. 1953, 1955, 

1960, 1961, 1962, 1963, 1964 Loan Funds, the George R. Beneman 
L *^ Fund, the Robert M. and Mary McConnel Cooper Loan Fund, the Horace 
Py Ohnes Memorial Assistance Fund, the Jephson Educational Trust Loan 
ES Mike Pelekiri Loan Fund, the Orville Hassler Walburn Memorial Loan 
» and The George Washington University Law Association Loan Fund. 
PPlications for loans should be made in the Office of the Dean. 


Th 
E GRADUATE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC LAW 


PR 
LLOWsHIPs AND RESEARCH OPPORTUNITIES 


he ication should be made before March 15 preceding the Period for which 
à a ard is made. The applicant should submit an application for admission 
Dean gree candidate and a personal letter applying for a fellowship to the 
Contain the Graduate School of Public Law. The letter of application should 
chin Complete biographical data, information as to experience in practice or 
8 and his draft or military status, copies of or citations to his published 
Writings, and such other information as he believes will be of assistance 
* Consideration of his application. He should arrange for letters of rec- 
Dea 2 ation to be sent from two members of his law faculty directly to the 
Of hi IS academic rank in class should be included either in the transcript | 
aw school record or in the letters of recommendation. 


in th 
0 
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Thomas Alva Edison Fellowship.—A $3,000 fellowship for graduate stud) 


of the patent and related systems is made available annually to the Paten’ 
Trademark, and Copyright Research Institute of the University by the Thoma 
Alva Edison Foundation for award to a qualified graduate student in one ? 
the schools of the University. The recipient of the followship is expected iA 
follow an approved program of research under the supervision of a member 4 
the Staff of the Patent, Trademark, and Copyright Research Institute assigne" 
as counselor to the fellow. He must satisfactorily complete the degree require 


^ degre 
ments, including a thesis on a subject in a field of the Institute s interest. e 
two consecull 


fellowship can be made available to the same candidate for best 
to be in the 


years when the Research Institute considers such extension 
interests of the fellowship objectives. í 

T 
A fellowship T 


Graduate Fellowship in Government Procurement Law. 1 
A 

to the degree ^ 
e 


$5,000 plus tuition and student fees, for a program leading 
Master of Laws with specialization in Government Procurement Law. The 
Fellow takes 10 semester hours of graduate courses over two semesters. the 
balance of his time is spent in research, writing, and editorial work under 
guidance of the staff of the University's Government Contracts Program. or 
candidate is chosen on the basis of ability to do superior legal work, dem. 
strated bv law school record or work experience, and genuine interest in £ 
ernment procurement law. 

Graduate School of Public Law Teaching Fellow ships. Available €? 
to prospective candidates for the Master of Laws degree. Each fellow rece d 
an annual stipend of $4,000, plus tuition for the academic year. Teaching he 
assist members 05: 

wor 
tisfacto! 


ich ye! 
ives 


lows follow an approved program of study and research, 
Faculty in the guidance of first-year students, and supervise student 
legal bibliography and the drafting of legal instruments. Upon $a 
completion of the year’s work, a fellow is recommended for the degree © 
ter of Laws. 

Richard Paul Momsen Fellowship for Brazilian Graduate Law 
Bequest of Richard Paul Momsen, LL.B. 1912. Awarded on an altern 
basis, beginning with the academic year 1966-67, for the study of U. > 


Students- 
ate-Ye 
ot 


stitutional law. E 

Research Study Opportunities—In addition to the above fellowshiP> y 
search assistantships with opportunity for graduate study, are i 
the Program of Law, Science, and Technology; the Institute of Law 
and Criminology; and the Government Contracts Program. 


Prizes ^ a 


, n ; ^ x , oi 
Charles Glover Prize.—Established by Charles Carroll Glover, Jr., an} i strio 
Trustee of the University, in memory of his great-grandfather, an illu ks: 


member of the bar of the District of Columbia. Consists of selected law pig 
Awarded annually to the student in the Law School who has attaine the 
est average grade in the third-year, full-time course. 

Kappa Beta Pi Prize-—A copy of Blackstone’s Commentaries 
tionary awarded annually by Eta Alumnae Chapter to the woman law § 
who attains the highest average for the freshman year. 


- or a leg? 
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John Bell Larner Prize.—By bequest, a medal is awarded annually to the 
Member of the graduating class in the Law School who attains the highest aver- 
"I grade in the entire course for the degree of Bachelor of Laws. 

American Security and Trust € ompany Award.—A cash award to a graduat- 
Ing Senior for the most effective work in the course in estate planning. 

Lawyers Title Award.—A $100 prize established by the Lawyers Title Insur- 
"ul Corporation is awarded annually to a graduating senior for excellence in 
“e law of real property. 

lohn Ordronaux Prizes.—By bequest, $75 is awarded annually to the student 
"NO has attained the highest average grade in the first-year, full-time course; and 

5 to the student who has attained the highest average grade in the second- 
"ir, full-time course. 

Jennie Hassler Walburn Prize A cash award to the outstanding student in 
i field of civil procedure, established by the will of the late Professor Orville 

“sler Walburn in memory of his mother. 


Regulations 


“MOUNT OF WORK 
RENTS WITHOUT SUBSTANTIAL OUTSIDE EMPLOYMENT may take a program 
wj, Gies of 14 hours a week. Such students may take courses in the evening 
liken they are not available in the daytime and if a majority of the hours 
are in day courses. The Dean is authorized to approve 15-hour programs 
*Xceptional cases. Students with 20 hours or more of outside employment, 
h “ther in the day or evening division, must take a limited program of studies 
*Xceeding 10 hours a week. Students taking a majority of their classes in 
hoy. ening may not take more than 10 hours a week; the minimum Toad is 8 
ited Eee in special cases where 6 may be approved by the Dean MÀ vd 
Cept ES A minimum schedule of 11 hours in the day division " required ex- 
ents ig exceptional circumstances when a reduced program for continuing stu- 
5 authorized by the Dean. 
the pdents may transfer from the day division to the evening division only with 
.rmission of the Dean. 
Students | 


hino 4: aking more than 8 hours in the day division or 4 hours in the eve- 
8 division must have the permission of the Dean to take a Bar Review course. 

ATrp 

TTENDANCE 

Regu 


Ag ar attendance at classes is required and is necessary for successful work. 
kin ent who is deficient in class attendance in any course may be barred from 
* examination, and the course must be repeated. 


Ou 
NGES ix 
SES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 
Ag 
sty 
of the ett May not drop or add courses or change from one section to another 


Same course without the approval of the Dean. 
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RESEARCH PAPER IN LIEU OF EXAMINATION 


The preparation of a research paper is required in lieu of an examination in the 
seminars and in some courses, as indicated in the course descriptions by (RF): 
The research paper must be submitted by the last day of classes of the semester: 
for sufficient reason, the instructor may extend this time to the end of the exam 
ination period. In general, a qualified first-degree student may register for one 
such course; in special cases he may register, with the approval of the Deal 
for two, as for Current Decisions and one other. 


EXAMINATIONS 
Written examinations are held at the end of most courses. Every student P 
required to take the regular examinations unless excused. No excuse for a” 
sence will be granted except by the Dean and then only for illness Or other 
emergency. Application for excuse must be made in writing not later than ye 
month after the date of the examination. An entry of J, incomplete, will | 
made on the record of a student thus excused. To receive credit for the cours — 
he must take the next regularly scheduled examination. The examination may 
not be taken after exclusion for low scholarship. 

Permission to take an examination before the regularly scheduled 
not be granted. Permission to take a postponed examination is limite 
situation provided for in the preceding paragraph. 


date will 
d to the 


; " . " ake # 
A special examination will be granted only to a student entitled to tak 


. . A ` K . x tà 
postponed examination, who is a candidate for a degree to be conferred M 
convocation which precedes the next regular examination in the subject. le Ww 
and ? 


application, showing sufficient cause, should be addressed to the Dean, ? 
proval will be granted at his discretion. ' 

If a student fails to take an examination, a grade of zero will be recorde? 
unless he has been excused from the examination as provided above Or has © 
tained the Dean's permission to drop the course. 


GRADES 


.. BS 
es as follows: j^ 
poor 


below standard for graduation; below 55, F, failure. In courses 321-20 has 
366, 385, and 386 grades are CR, credit; NC, no credit. A student wh «ve 
been excused from failure to take a regularly scheduled examination is 8^ 
the grade of J, incomplete, and a student who has been barred from taking 
examination because of excessive absences is given the grade of EA. E pe 
aminations" above, for grade upon failure to take an examination. Grades i 
tween 65 and 100 indicate that the work has been completed and credit Pe 
for the courses. Grades between 55 and 64, however, do not represent pro js 
tory work and adversely affect a student’s cumulative average. No ter 
given for grades below 55. A student may not repeat a course he has faile? 
The cumulative average of a student includes all grades in all courses | (st 
while he is a candidate for a particular degree. When a course is repeate ue 
"Academic Dishonesty," page 44), both the first grade and the subsed 
grade or grades are counted in the cumulative average. 
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EXCLUSION AND PROBATION FOR POOR SCHOLARSHIP 


Candidates for the Degree of Bachelor of Laws.—A student will be excluded 
Who fails in courses aggregating 8 or more semester hours in one semester or 
in two successive semesters, or who fails in courses aggregating 10 or more 
‘tester hours during his period of law study. A student subject to exclusion 
Under this provision who is currently registered will be permitted to complete 

* Work of the semester. 

A Student not subject to exclusion under the foregoing rule who at anytime 
a to maintain a cumulative average of at least 65 will be placed on proba- 
nd A student on probation may at the discretion of the Dean be required to 

ce his program of study. A student on probation will be excluded if he has 
not raised his cumulative average to at least 65 by the end of the second semes- 

T following the one in which his average fell below 65. If a student on pro- 
ation attains a cumulative average of at least 65 by the grades received during 

* Semester, his status will then become clear. A maximum of three semesters 

Probation is allowed. Thus, if a student whose status has become clear after 
onj, esters of probation subsequently goes on probation, he will be allowed 
Y one semester of probation in which to raise his average to at least 65. 
peepee cases, a student who has been excluded and who can demonstrate 

I$ low grades were due to circumstances beyond his control and that he 
E^ capacity to pursue the study of law with a definite likelihood of success, 
* readmitted by the Faculty subject to such conditions as may be imposed. 
Candidates for Graduate Degrees.—A candidate for one of the graduate de- 
B hore work is not satisfactory in the opinion of the Faculty, taking into 
eration the requirements and standards for the degree, may, by action of 

4 aculty, be excluded at the end of the semester for which he is currently 
*Bistereg. 

i nclassified Students. —An unclassified student whose work is not satisfactory 
€ Opinion of the Faculty may, by action of the Faculty, be excluded at the 


tn s : 3 
d of the semester for which he is currently registered. 


SU 
MMER SCHOOL CREDIT 


Students pl 


E anning to attend summer school sessions at other law schools and 
Ssiring t £ 
o 


ust f use credits obtained at such schools in their course at this Law School 

Vent rst have the courses they wish to take approved by the Dean. In no 

tig, Hl credits be recognized in excess of those which might be obtained in a 
Period in this School. 


TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 


ffici E 
i cial transcripts of student records will be issued on request of the student or 
ri er Student. A fee of one dollar is charged for each transcript. No tran- 
Pt will be issued for a person who does not have a clear financial record. 


Co) 
NTINUOUS REGISTRATION 


degree’ Candidates are expected to maintain continuous registration until all 
tratios requirements are satisfied. Students who have completed course regis- 
n may maintain continuous registration by paying the “continuous regis- 
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the 


tration" fee (see page 36). By failing to register for one semester or more, : 
. J " . " 

student breaks his registration and must be readmitted (see "Readmission, PE 

34). A "Readmitted Student" is required to satisfy the curriculum requiremen 


existing at the time of his readmission. 
rses, 


dis- 


Students must be registered during the summer if they elect to take cou 
are taking required examinations, are receiving guidance toward theses OT 
sertations, or are expecting to graduate at the end of the Summer Sessions. 

Students granted military leave, see below. 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


Diplomas are awarded at a February Convocation, a June Commencement, à? 
in September. j 
To be recommended by the Faculty for graduation, a student must have mel 
the admission requirements of the school; completed satisfactorily the scholar 
ship, curriculum, residence, and other requirements for the degree for which he 
is registered; and be free from all indebtedness to the University. Registration 
either for course work or on the “continuous registration” fee basis, is reque 
for the semester or summer session immediately preceding the awarding of t 
degree. j 
Application for Graduation.—Application for graduation must be filed 5 
the appropriate fee paid at the time of registration for the last semester or SU! A 
mer session of the final year. Students completing degree requirements durin? 
the Summer Sessions will be awarded diplomas (no formal convocation) * 
tember 30, provided they have completed all degree requirements and ha 
applied for graduation as a part of registration for the Summer Sessions. 


ACADEMIC DISHONESTY 


Evidence of dishonesty on the part of any student will result in his suspensi 
by the Dean. ved of 

A student found guilty of dishonesty will be excluded and will be deprive n 
credit for all courses in which he is enrolled during the semester in which i 
dishonest act occurs. A disciplinary grade of “Failuré—Academic Dishone e. 
will be recorded for each such course, and this grade will be employed 1n : 
putation of the cumulative average. . esty 

A student who is readmitted after suspension because of academic dish e 
may be required to repeat for grade all courses for which a disciplinary g gil 
was recorded, and both the grade earned on repetition and the disciplinary the 
ure—Academic Dishonesty” grade will be employed in computation 
cumulative average. 


MILITARY LEAVE 


. d of 
A student called to active duty will be granted military leave for the period 
active duty, upon presentation to his Dean of a copy of his orders and a p* 
for such leave. The maintenance of "continuous registration" 
of the student on military leave; however, he must apply for rea 
University prior to the semester in which he expects to return. 


is not requ 
dmission f 
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| RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 


The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the right 
9 modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. 


Such regulations shall go 
l / P n 
nto force whenever th 


e proper authorities may determine. 


NIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 
If 


à student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material information 


On an , 

| ^ an application for admission, registration card, or any other University docu- 

| E his registration may be canceled and he will be ineligible (except by spe- 
"là è 1 


action of the Faculty) for subsequent registration 
€ right is reserved by the l 
* University o 
dent or the Uni 


niversity to dismiss or exclude any student from 
r from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of the stu- 


versity, the University Administration deems it advisable to do so. 


P TUN 
ROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY 


The University 


E. is not responsible for the loss of personal property 
“sity building. 


in any Uni- 
A “Lost and Found” Office is maintained in the Student Union. 


M 


E Health Services 


T 3 
i E HEA TH SERVICES STAFF 


and tre, assists students with their medical needs by advice 
, ‘tment, by proper referral when necessary, and bv cooperation with other 
tas For medical emergencies and health consultations there is, on the 
Friday , : Student Health Clinic open from 9a m. to 5 p.m., Monday through 
lure. in ring the academic year and Summer Sessions, with physician and 
attendance. There is also a rest room for women, with a graduate 

Urse in E 


For night and weekend emergencies, students m 


ay go to the 
of the University Hospital for treatment. 


The basic fee for 


NEL... w^ sp 
Visit will be paid by the Health Services, and all other charges will be the 
Onsibil; ; : s 

p nsibility of the student. This arrangement is for emergency care only. 
thecal Privileges include: (1) three visits in any one illness by a member 
e 


Spitali, ealth Services Staff, office or residence (District of Columbia); (2) 
^a Reston, including board and nursing, in the L niversity Hospital for not 
Mineg ET one week during any twelve-month period 
Oberatin" the Dire | 
ites must EM laboratory, X-ray, medications, or any special serv- 
Ment 3 : x paid by the student. Expenses incurred for examinations and treat- 
tXa inate lists, such as eye refraction and provision of glasses; orthopedic 
Work. . 29S and application of cast or other appliance; laboratory and X-ray 
’ and surgical Operations must be paid by the student. 
Ie Es medical benefits apply only to illness or disability incurred while cur- 
incurreg rolled in the University. They do not apply to illness or disability 
and Com en the last day of examinations for a semester or summer session 
Ti è uon of registration for the next semester or summer session. 
Wn cho} €nt is allowed, if he so desires, to engage physicians and nurses of his 
Ae. ce, but when he does so he will be responsible for the fees charged. 


te r 
ule (4) for exception, 


the necessity to be deter- 
ctor of Health Services.* All additional hospital charges for 
anesthetics, 
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Rules: (1) the Director of Health Services is empowered to limit or deny the 
medical benefits where, in his discretion, a student has, by his misconduct of 
breach of the rules of the University, made himself ineligible; (2) the Director 
of Health Services has authority to determine the necessity and length of hos 
pitalization; (3) a student not currently enrolled or one who has severed his 
connection with the University is ineligible for medical benefits; (4) hospitaliza- 
tion is not available to those students availing themselves of other hospitalization 
coverage for the same illness. 

The University is not responsible for injuries received in intercollegiate i 
intramural games, or in any of the activities of the departments of Health, Phys 
ical Education, and Recreation. 


Student Services - iieis _ 


RESIDENCE HALLS 

COMPLETE INFORMATION concerning the University’s residence h 

at the Office of the Dean of Men or the Office of the Dean of Women, 

George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 20006. b 

Information concerning off-campus housing near the University may be 0 

tained at the Office of the Dean of Men. The reservation of rooms in priv? 

houses must be made by students. 3 
> The stu 


alls is available 


Admission to the University does not include a room reservation. hure: 
dent will receive with his notification of acceptance a Residence Hall broc dec 
an application for residence hall space, a medical examination form, and e 

o 


laration of intent to attend the University. If a student wishes to apply 
dence hall space, the medical examination form must be completed by t 
cant and his physician and returned to the University Health Services ps 
The application for residence hall space must be accompanied by a ge 
refundable deposit, which is credited toward the fall-semester room € nct 
Rooms are leased for the academic year, and payment must be made in adv, 
of each semester. The following residence hall rates are for the two semes 
of the academic year 1966-67 and are subject to change in future years: 


00 
Room and p 
Food Service 7 


For men: 

Adams Hall 40 
o Toa qiti coi tn deer en aie e $900 = 
triple TOOm «.......c0.cscccecesorsesssssossesssecesessececneetenseeseesecosssenessssonsnenoeoes 850 400 

Calhoun Hall 900 420 

920 


Madison Hall (Graduate and Professional Students ).................... 
Men's Residence Hall 500 
single room 1,000 400 
double room 900 320 
Welling  Jiall «GIG. queicianesoe ebtvoca eek E dee eoe orto ooi indee qii 820 


For Women: 


Crawford Hall (double room )................ erneuten nennt 950 
Strong Hall 535 
GARNI TÓDIM 21 ics cis EN E EE rios sitio A cipio aedi 1,035 458 
BEEN" Dorn rduqeentpessvsetpecsqeaghosasestit esnecca uio bri UP 950 P d 
950 


Women's Residence Hlall.............................. 4 e eene eere nennen 
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!00b SERVICE 
Residents of the Women’s Residence Hall and all resident freshman men under 
: Wenty-one are required to participate in the Food Service Plan. The Food Serv- 

Ke Plan is optional for all other residents. Meals may be taken either at the 

men’s Residence Hall or the Men's Residence Hall. Well-balanced meals are 
*tved cafeteria style seven days a week (20 meals). Food service payment does 
Wt cover University holidays or vacation periods. 


STUDEN- 


The Law School takes a continuing interest in the placement of its students and 
"Mains a placement service for that purpose. In addition, the University 
“cement Office, 2114 G Street, N.W., provides assistance to students seeking 

an part-time employ ment. This office maintains a registry of positions 

Y and nationally available and refers qualified applicants for consideration. 
ermation is also available on Civil Service examinations. 

Eon student taking the regular program (more than ten hours) must limit 

de employment to less than twenty hours (see *Amount of Work, page 
It is urged that day students refrain from engaging in outside employ- 
nt during their first semester or first year in Law School. Although work in 

x Mecial areas may contribute to the learning and experience of the student, 

ar à general rule it will compete with time needed for adequate study and prep- 


i tion, which are at the heart of a good legal education. The evening program 
Planned to 
ns but re 


T EMPLOYMENT 


provide a desirable reconciliation of these competing considera- 
Sults in a more demanding schedule for the student. 


b "m 
IACEMENT SERVICE 
The | 


int "iw School and the Graduate School of Public Law take a continuing 
ere 


Mental in the placement of their graduates in private practice and govern- 
Ultieg Service, as well as with industry and commerce. The Deans, the Fac- 
fto wm the U niversity Placement Office cooperate in collecting information 
legal aumni, law firms, and government agencies concerning opportunities in 
ate Positions throughout the country. Senior law students and recent gradu- 

* urged to keep in touch with the Law School Placement Office. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


In the Law School and the Graduate School of Public Law 


T s ‘ Ts 

a COURSES OF INSTRUCTION listed below are subject to change. The Univer- 
Y reserves the right to withdraw any course announced. 

he number of hours of credit given for the satisfactory completion of a 


Co Pee d : 

pe IS indicated in parentheses after the name of the course. Thus, a year 
pe giving two hours of credit each semester is marked (2-2), and a semester 
Ie giving two hours of credit is marked (2). 


E and seminars marked (RP) require the preparation of a research 

In lieu of an examination. 

iier classes begin at 9:10 a.m. and run throughout the entire morning and 

ay ow. Evening classes begin at 5:50 p.m. Many examinations for both 
€vening classes may be given in the afternoons only. 


UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


: alid third-year students may, with the permission of the Dean, take gradu- 
Urses, 


REQUIRED COURSES—FIRST YEAR 


110 Constitutional Law (4) Mayo, Dixon, Miller, Barron, H. Green 
Basic principles of American constitutionalism; judicial function in 
Constitutional cases; implementation of doctrines of separation of 
powers, federalism, limited government; development and exercise of 
national powers; introduction to civil rights and liberties. — (Spring— 
day and evening) 


115-16 


Contracts I-II (2—4) Freedman, Schiller, Pock 


Legal remedies of contracting parties, including damages in contract 
and quasi-contract, specific performance, reformation, rescission, rem- 
edies in tort; acts creating and terminating contractual rights, includ- 
ing offer and acceptance, mistake, problems of proof; function of 
consideration; conditions; assignments; third-party beneficiaries; effect 


49 


| 145 


150 


| 
| 
| 


161-62 
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of changed circumstances; protection of the client's interests upon 
breach or threat of breach by the other party. Emphasis on problems 
of analysis, draftsmanship, adversary method. (Academic year— 
day and evening) 


Criminal Law and Procedure (4) D. Green, Starrs, Robinson 
Origin and purposes of criminal law; elements of criminal liability; 
mental disorders; crimes against the person, property, and aga 
both; statutory offenses; criminal procedure, with consideration rs 
Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure. (Fall—day; spring—*" 
ning) 


Legal Method and Legal System (3) Davison, H. Gree g 
Introduction to substantive and procedural law dealing with basi? 
concepts; training in method and technique of case law and Jegisl? 
tion using modern case records; practice in use of law books an D 
legal writing; importance of language in law; legal reasoning and vs) 
of precedents under doctrines of stare decisis, law of the Case» ser 
res judicata; development of Anglo-American legal system; organs 
tion of judiciary and bar, stressing enforcement of ethical standaró* 
(Fall—day and evening) 


n, Brow! 


: k 
Personal Property (2) Kayton, Clingan, Potts, p 
Concepts, meanings of term "possession," methods of acquiring OV 
ership, problems in bailment cases, basic principles of liens 
pledges. (Fall—day and evening) 


Real Property (4) Schiller, Starrs, Brow! 
Historical background of the law of estates and conveyancing; type 
of estates; dower and curtesy; landlord and tenant relationship; ott 
current estates; future interests at common law and after the Pec as 
of Uses; Rule Against Perpetuities; incidents of divided owners 66 
waste; natural rights. (Fall—evening; spring—day; summer 


k 
Torts I-II (3-2) Merrifield, Siedelson, P4" 


Liability for harm to person or property. Intentional torts, negl 
gence, nuisance, products liability, misrepresentation, defamation, ©. 
invasion of privacy; fault and other bases for shifting losses; Cheral 
tion; damages; effects of liability insurance; problems under Fe 
Tort Claims Act. (Academic year—day and evening) 


OTHER REQUIRED COURSES 


Cu iller, Pat 
Administrative Law (3) Davison, M int 
3 he ^ : : includ? 
Position of administrative process in separation of powers, inc icial 


status of administrative personnel, administrative hearings, e 


scrutiny of administrative action, discretion, rule-making—P#* » and 
as relating to federal administrative agencies. (Spring 
evening; summer 1966) 


Civil Procedure (4) D. Green, Sh 
Mechanics of litigation—rules which govern process by 
and duties studied in substantive law courses are enforce; e, edi 
discovery, pre- and post-trial motions, jurisdiction and venu ot ed- 
jurisdiction and trial by jury, former adjudication. Emphasis 


240 


205 


209 


210 


219 


224 


235 
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eral Rules of Civil Procedure but principles and main problems 


indigenous to all procedural systems are developed. (Fall—day 
and evening; summer 1966) 
Evidence (4) Seidelson, Robinson 


Preparation and presentation of evidence, including proof of writings; 
qualification and examination of witnesses with emphasis on impeach- 
ment; privilege; opinion testimony; determination of relevancy; dem- 
onstrative, experimental, scientific evidence; application of the hearsay 
rule. (Spring—day and evening; summer 1966) 


ELECTIVE COURSES 


Appellate Practice and Procedure (2) Freedman 


Students participate in preparing an actual criminal case on appeal, 
starting with review of trial transcript and culminating with prepara- 
tion of brief and oral argument before U. S. Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia Circuit or the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Appellate practice and procedure studied through texts; con- 
sultation with appellate judges, law clerks, and attorneys with cases 
pending on appeal; observation of arguments in the Supreme Court 
and the Court of Appeals. Admission by permission of the instructor. 
(Fall—day) 


Business Associations I (2) Schiller, Sharpe, Barron, Rothschild 


Legal principles concerning association in business by agency, partner- 
ship, other unincorporated forms, and corporations; creation, form 
and nature of agency, partnership and corporation; basic principles 
of agency and partnership and introductory related principles of cor- 
poration law. (Fall—day and evening; summer 1966) 


Business Associations II (4) Kirkpatrick, Manne, Rothschild 


Corporate law, with emphasis on operations and financing of corpo- 
rations. Control of corporations, action by corporate directors, offi- 
cers, shareholders. Control devices. Directors’ and shareholders’ 
duties of care and loyalty, insiders’ transactions in shares of the cor- 
poration. Derivative suits, kinds of shares, dividends, corporate dis- 
tributions. (Spring—day and evening; summer 1966) 


Commercial and Investment Paper (3) Albert 
Bills of exchange, promissory notes, checks, bonds, certificates of 
stock, other forms of commercial and investment paper in the context 
of their business function and legal setting under common law and 
uniform laws, including proposed Uniform Commercial Code. 
(Spring—day and evening; summer 1966) 


Sales and Sales Financing (3) Albert, Rothschild 


Law relating to the sale and distribution of goods and to the security 
financing devices utilized in this connection, with particular attention 


to the effect of existing and proposed uniform laws. (Fall—day 
and evening) 
Domestic Relations (2) Potts, Seidelson, Clingan 


Marriage, annulment, and divorce; adoption and custody of children; 
economic relations. (Spring—day and evening; summer 1966) 
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Pock 


Equity (2) 
d problems 


Nature of equity jurisprudence through analysis of selecte 
in equity; historical development of equity, including problems 9 
merger of law and equity; use of equity jurisdiction offensively an 
defensively, including multi-party actions, injunction of executive © 
legal actions, equitable abstention; emphasis on fashioning of equi 
ble remedies. (Spring—day and evening; summer 1966) 


Sharpe, Barro? 


through 
luding 


Federal Jurisdiction (2) 
Relationship of federal courts to Congress and to the states, 
analysis of cases dealing with federal judicial functions (inc 
problems of advisory opinions, standing to litigate, justiciability), 1 
eral questions in federal courts, federal review of state court po 
sions (including relation between state and federal substantive "i 
procedural problems in exercising review, application of law to fac 
(Spring—day and evening; summer 1966) 

Insurance (2) schille 
A primary risk distributing medium and the rules by which legislative 
administrative, judicial bodies seek to promote its benefits an i a 
its dangers. Includes insurance marketing, insurable interest, SU = 
tion, transfer of insurance benefits to nonpolicyholders, coverage j- 
other insurance policy provisions, disposition of claims. (F 
day and evening; summer 1966) 


International Law and World Order (3) 
Traditional content of introductory course in international law ^ 
sented in context of values and institutions of world community; 
phasis upon national states as participants in decision-making PPO, 
with consideration also of individuals, international public org ysis 
tions, political parties, pressure groups, private associations; 

of range of available sanctions; roles and effects of international 4 
ments under United States Constitution. Complements but 1966) 
repeat material in Law 391. — (Fall—day and evening; summer 


Merrifield, Albert, Rot 4 
anizations am 

inizati enforce , 
union rel 


Malliso? 
pre 


id 
Labor Law (3) hse 
Law governing labor-management relations, org 
sentation of employees, regulation of economic weapons, 
of collective bargaining agreements, interunion and intra 
tions. (Fall—day; spring—evening; summer 1966) 


Law and Accounting (2) S. Cohen, Cibini¢ E 
Study of fundamental accounting principles with emphasis pt items 
ration accounting; legal and accounting implications of speci” co 
in financial statements of corporations; inventory adjustments; reco 
rate transactions, distributions, capital adjustments. Strongly "rig; 
mended for students who have had no accounting. (Fall 


spring—day ) 


Eiche 


Legislation (2) "T 
Legislative process and roles of participants in the process; M 

of United States Congress and state legislatures, including >e to pt 
organization, procedure. Statutory interpretation emphasi day wi 
vide foundation for more advanced courses. (Spring 
evening; summer 1966) 
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Taxation—Federal Estate and Gift (2) Kramer, Hambrick 


Survey of substantive provisions of federal estate and gift tax laws, 
including inter vivos transfers, transfers in contemplation of death, 
joint interests, life insurance proceeds, property subject to powers of 
appointment, marital deduction and split gifts; tax procedure. 
(Fall—day and evening) 


Taxation—Federal Income (3) Hambrick, Weaver 
Survey of substantive provisions of federal income tax, including con- 
cept of gross income, provisions affecting taxation of family and 
individual transactions, limitations on allowable deductions, sales and 
dispositions of property, problems of capital gains taxation, nontaxable 
exchanges. (Fall—day and evening; summer 1966) 


Trusts and Estates I-II (3-3) Weaver, Brown, Kuhn 


Noncommercial transfers of wealth at death or during life. First half: 
essential elements and formalities for creation of trusts and execution 
of wills, revocation and alteration, grounds for contest, limits on 
property owner's power to control, intestate succession. Second half: 
dispositive provisions, common questions of construction, future inter- 
ests problems, administration of estates and trusts, charitable trusts. 
Prerequisite to Law 285: Law 150; to Law 286: Law 285. (Aca- 
demic year—day and evening; summer 1966—Law 285) 


Unfair Trade Practices (3) Weston 


Unfair trade practices at common law and under statutes; trademarks, 
trade names; copyright law; misappropriation of ideas; protection of 
competitors and consumers against false advertising under Federal 
Trade Commission Act; resale price maintenance under state Fair 
Trade Acts; state sales-below-cost statutes; Robinson-Patman Price 
Discrimination Act; miscellaneous business practices. (Fall—day 
and evening) 


Admiralty (2) Sharpe 
Doctrines originating in admiralty courts—prize, maritime liens, sal- 
vage, general average, negligence in ship collisions and otherwise, 
maintenance and care, unseaworthiness; maritime law from legislative 
origins—personal injury and death remedies, limits on shipowners’ 
liability, regulation of carriage of goods and persons; admiralty juris- 
diction and maritime law in the federal system. (Fall—day) 


Comparative Law (3) Davison 
Civil Law System, general introduction to foreign law as exemplified 
by Roman Law and French and German Civil Codes, comparative 
study of administration of justice and legal institutions. Delictual and 
contractual obligations. (Fall—day; summer 1966) 


Conflict of Laws (3) Dixon, Seidelson 
Legal problems arising from occurrences transcending state or na- 
tional boundaries; jurisdiction; foreign judgments; constitutional influ- 
ences; theoretical bases of choice of law principles and their applica- 
ton to specific fields, including torts, contracts, property, family law, 


administration of estates, business associations. (Fall—day and 
evening; summer 1966) 
Copyright Law (2) Cary 


Historical background; formalities and essentials in securing a copy- 
Tight; subject matter of copyright; remedies; international aspects of 
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tion, Inter 


copyright under Berne Union, Universal Copyright Conven — 
so 


American Convention; copyright licensing and performing right 
ties. (Spring—evening) 


Creditors’ Rights (3) Kirkpatrick 
Creditors’ remedies outside bankruptcy—compositions, agreements, 
general assignments; bankruptcy proceedings under the federal statute, 
administration, discharge, the position and powers of the rome 
preferences; corporate reorganization under Chapter X of the Ban 
ruptcy Act. (Fall—day and evening) 


Current Decisons (2—2) 
Limited to members of the student staff of the Law Review. (RP) 
Academic year—day and evening) 


Federal Antitrust Laws (3) Weston, Kirkpatrick, D. Gre? 


: : ts 
Sherman and Clayton Acts, related statutes. Price fixing agree 
1; mo 


tie-in sales; other activities under the Clayton Act. All types 
ness conduct raising questions under the antitrust laws, including á 
association activities, exclusive-dealing arrangements, boycotts, pate 
and copyrights. (Spring—day and evening; summer 1966 


Jurisprudence (2) 
Basic jurisprudential concepts; nature of law; development | ical, 
institutions; jurisprudential schools—natural law, analytical, his! icial 
sociological, functional; law and logic; law and justice; the JU act 
process; legislative, executive, administrative decision making; ” p 
of politics, economics, and scientific advance on legal systems; ring 
temporary trends in jurisprudential thought. (Fall—evening; sp 

—day) 


ick 
Taxation—Corporate (2) Hambri 


: d 
Analytical study of income tax problems in corporate dividends pi 
distributions in redemption of stock; corporate liquidations; reorg 
zations, mergers, acquisitions; recapitalizations; organization an pre 
of corporate businesses; collapsible corporations; carry-overs. 
requisite: Law 279. (Spring—day and evening) 
Taxation—A ccounting, Estates and Trusts, and Partnerships © t 
ax Wit 


Survey of substantive provisions of federal income t visit" 

to tax accounting, estates and trusts, and partnerships. Prered 

Law 279. (Not offered 1966—67) d 
Merrifie! 


Collective Bargaining and Labor Arbitration (2) 
Collective labor agreement: content, negotiation, 4 Jeme” 
through grievance procedure and arbitration; problems in se 
of labor disputes. (Spring—day) 


pertY 
Labor Standards and Social Security Legislation (2) " «it 
Legal problems arising under federal and state statutes Re regula” 
labor standards and social security. Particular emphasis upo agai 
tion of wages and hours, workmen's compensation, Ins 
unemployment and old age. (Fall—evening ) 


urance 


* The grade CR (credit) or NC (no credit) is given for this course. 
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344 Legal Writing (1 or 2) Staff 


w 
A 
nA 


349 


359 


362 


* 365 


* 366 


Preparation of a research paper under the supervision of a member 
of the Faculty who will determine, prior to registration, whether the 
work required for the topic selected justifies one or two credits. If 
elected for one credit this course may be repeated to meet the legal 
writing requirement for the degree. Approval of the Dean is required 
prior to registration. (RP) (Fall and spring—as arranged) 


Legislative Drafting (2) Zinn 
Advanced instruction and practice in legislative drafting. (RP) 
(Fall—evening ) 


Local Government Law (2) Pock 
Decision-making processes in metropolitan and local communities; 
types and objectives of city, county, special function local govern- 
ment units; intergovernmental relations; original organization and 
changes; personnel; local lawmaking; responsibility in tort; introduc- 


tion to community planning. (Fall—day and evening; summer 
1966) 
Government Contracts (2) Nash, Cibinic 


Survey of basic law underlying government procurement, basic power 
and limitations on Federal Government in entering into contracts, 
administrative and legislative policies governing these contracts, ad- 
vertised and negotiated procurement procedures, forms of contracts 
and clauses used. (Fall—day) 


Patent Law (3) Kayton 
Law of patents subsequent to issuance of patent; nature of patent as 
property and as a legal instrument; validity—novelty, nonobviousness, 
commercial success; infringement—direct and contributory, doctrine 
of equivalents and file-wrapper estoppel. Substantive concepts intro- 
duced in an order approximating patentee's and infringer's cases in 
litigation. Designed for students intending to specialize in patent law; 
knowledge or experience in patent law helpful but not prerequisite. 
(Fall—evening) 

Patent Office Practice (2) Kayton 
Substantive and procedural law of patents leading to issuance of 
patent, mainly related to proceedings before U.S. Patent Office. Ob- 
taining and preserving earliest possible patent filing date; continuing 
applications, res judicata, novelty and nonobviousness requirements; 
substantive rules of priority of invention and related affidavit practice; 
nature of claims and formal defects; restriction and double patenting. 
Designed for students intending to specialize in patent law. Prerequi- 
site: Law 359 or the equivalent in experience. (Spring—evening ) 


Patent Trial and Appellate Practice (2) Brown 


Practice before U.S. Court of Customs and Patent Appeals and fed- 
eral courts. Credit is not given to students who have credit for Law 
385. Prerequisite: Law 359, 362, and forty-two additional hours of 
Law. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Law 215 and 240. 
(Fall and spring—evening) 


Patent Trial and Appellate Practice (1) Brown 
Prerequisite: Law 365 or 385. (Fall and spring—evening ) 


* The grade CR (credit) or NC (no credit) is given for this course. 
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Patent Licensing and International and Kayton, Federico 


Comparative Patent Law (2) 

Fundamentals of exclusive and nonexclusive patent license contracts, 
express and implied. Problems of royalty calculations and negotia 
tion. Relationship between licensor, licensee, and third parties. Am 
alysis of licensee estoppel and its current status. Effect of paten 
invalidity on licensee obligations. Patent misuse and antitrust consid" 
erations affecting license validity and patent enforceability—tyin8 
arrangements, price restrictions, package licensing, grant-back arrange 
ments. Survey of principal national patent systems. Treaties relating 
to patents. International Convention for the Protection of Industrial 
Property (patent and trademark treaty between 51 countries); HS 
tory, analysis, application, administration. Current movements tow! 
harmonization plans for multinational patents. Prerequisite: Law 359, 
or the equivalent in experience. (Spring—evening) 


Forensic Medicine (2) Sharpe, Head 
Examples drawn from the range of problems arising when the pro 
fessional interests of lawyers and physicians overlap. Problem conten 
include malpractice, personal injury litigation, licensure an , 
pline, ethics and economics, hospitals and other institutions of pr? 


tice, and compelled treatment. Open to third-year medical students. 
(Fall—evening; spring—day ) 
Restitution (2) Sharpe, Nash 


al 


Quasi-contracts, constructive trusts, rescission, and other lega! id 
equitable remedies for restoring property and money which unjust? 
enrich others at the expense of volunteers, victims of misappropri 
tion, and parties to mistaken contracts. (Spring—day and even 
summer 1966) 


Brown, Cling?" 


onal pro”: 
Jaw of 
con 


Secured Transactions (3) 
Suretyship and mortgages: security interests in real and pers 
erty, their creation, transfer, enforcement, extinguishment; 
suretyship, especially in context of accommodation credit an 
mercial and financial practices. (Spring—day and evening) 


Selected Problems in the Trial of Tort Cases (2) Goldsboroug? 


Open to undergraduates with 56 hours or more, including Law 161-6 
215, 240, and to graduate students and young lawyers without €X 
ence in the trial of a negligence case. Recent developments mn pts 
principal areas of negligence law; extension of fundamenta nom 
of damages and principal aspects of settling negligence case; prepa? 
tion and trial of negligence case; contemporary liability insure y) 
policy and its impact upon tort litigation; literature of tort law. 


(Fall—evening) 


Trial Practice Court (2) Jackson, Edgerton, Herrick, M : 
Ryan, Beard, Hart, Kendrick, Skinker, i 


Trial of assigned cases, trial tactics and techniques, pre-trial ant n t0 
room procedures pursuant to Federal Rules. Credit is not giv mes- 
students who have credit for Law 365. Prerequisite: forty-tw° Sion: 
ter hours, including Law 215. Prerequisite or concurrent registra 
Law 240. (Fall and spring—day and evening) 


* The grade CR (credit) or NC (no credit) is given for this course. 
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Trial Practice Court (1) Jackson, Edgerton, Herrick, Monk, 
Ryan, Beard, Hart, Kendrick, Skinker, Clingan 


Prerequisite: Law 385 or 365. (Fall and spring—day and evening) 


United Nations Law and World Order (2) Mallison 
Introduction to international law through study of law and practice 
of United Nations Charter; structure and process of decision of United 
Nations; maintenance of international peace and security—peaceful 
settlement of disputes and national and collective self-defense; formu- 
lation and implementation of human rights. Complements but does 
not repeat the material in Law 254. (Spring—day and evening) 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Candidates for the degree of Master of Laws may register for 
any of the 400 series courses or any of the 300 series courses 
(except Trial Practice Court), if not previously taken, and for 
certain 200 series courses upon permission of the Dean. Un- 
classified students may elect any of the courses or seminars open 
to Master of Laws or Master of Comparative Law candidates. 


Seminar: Administrative Law (2) Davison 


Group study of specific problems in administrative law. (RP) 
(Spring—day) 


Seminar: Constitutional Law (2) Dixon 
Group study of contemporary problems in constitutional law; process 
of constitutional litigation; problems of effectuating constitutional 
guarantees. (RP) (Spring—day ) 


Seminar: Science and the Legal Process (2) H. Green 


Reciprocal relationships between law and science; absorption of sci- 
entific concepts into substantive law through adjudication, legislation, 
and rule making; techniques and procedures used in handling, devel- 
oping, and deciding scientific issues. (RP) (Fall—day) 


Science Policy Formulation (2) H. Green 
Current or recent important governmental decisions in the area of 
science as they affect the interplay of various government and com- 
munity interests; the role of law as a constraint, vehicle, or imple- 
ment; the role of lawyers in the decision-making process. (RP) 
(Spring—evening ) 


Intergovernmental Aspects of H. Green, Lowenstein 
Technological Progress (2) 

Role of technology in breaking down political barriers and leading to 
intergovernmental measures to control or advance technological prog- 
ress within the United States and on an international basis. Specific 
legal devices and institutions employed in intergovernmental handling 


of technological problems. (RP) (Fall—evening ) 
Use and Control of Atomic Energy and Space H. Green 
Technology (2) 


Problems resulting from revolutionary scientific developments of 


* The grade CR (credit) or NC (no credit) is given for this course. 
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recent years. Impact of advanced technologies on the law and legal 
institutions. Laws and regulations relating to atomic energy an 
space including civilian uses, licensing, security, international, 8n 
patent considerations. (RP) (Spring—4day) 


The Modern Corporation (2) Manne 
Application of principles of economics to corporate legal problems: 
Examination of fights for control, shareholder voting, impact of pe 
market on management, and effects of SEC, tax, and antitrust law 
on corporate control. (RP) (Fall—day) 


Legal Protection Against Technological Hazards (2) Dembling 


The growth and development of law and legal institutions to protect 
ith particu 


society against the hazards inherent in new technologies wi A 
lar emphasis on the progress of reconciling the protection of 


public with the desire for rapid progress. (RP) (Spring—evening) 
Administration of Criminal Justice (2) Allen 
Selected problems such as arrest, police interrogation, electronic i 
ception, discovery, relative positions of prosecution and defense 
preparing cases. Professional responsibility of lawyers emphasize" 
(RP) (Fall—day) 

"39^ " PPE ; in 
Post-conviction Dispositions—Dynamics of the Law Bark! 
of Criminal Corrections (2) 

Study of the statutes, practice, problems, and potentials of the altor 


natives facing a defendant including: mental fitness to proceet pts 
trial, probation, sentencing, parole, correctional institutions, rig 
of prisoners. (RP) (Spring—evening ) 


Law and Criminology I: Search for the Causes of 
Criminal Behavior (2) “il 
Orientation toward the sociocultural context of various causale 
theories, search for causal factors traced historically, emphasis p 
current causal propositions generated by various disciplines, - 
appraisal of possible effectiveness of those theories in social con 
of deviant behavior. (RP) (Fall—evening) 


Law and Criminology II: Society's Responses to the 
Criminal Offender (2) 


Study of the development and current use of societ : 
approaches to the handling of offenders: punitive, mechanical, inal 
correctional. Emphasis on society’s changing responses tO per 
and delinquent behavior, and research findings concerning © e 
ness of these responses. Analysis of treatment strategies to faci viot 
communication between members of the legal profession and behan g 
scientists charged with effectuating these strategies. (RP) (Sp 


—evening) jjer 
; " el 

Seminar: Estate Planning (2) Weaver, SP 4 
^ ^ "A : jvos 

Group study of the effective disposition of wealth, inter ur 

testamentary gifts, conservation for owner's future use, US€ O^ asion 

ance, tax and administrative problems, business interests, Pein) 

and profit-sharing arrangements. (RP) (Fall—day; spring—* 
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European Common Market (2) 


: : ity; ins 
Analysis of treaty establishing European Economic Community; mbef 
tutions of EEC and of member states and the interna 
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states as they affect doing business in EEC; series of problems arising 
out of establishing and operating business with and within EEC. 
Background in international law and antitrust law desirable. (RP) 
(Fall—evening ) 


Executive Function (2) Miller 
Executive branch in constitutional theory; major trends in develop- 
ment of Executive-Administrative function; organization of Execu- 
tive branch; relationship of Executive to Congress and Judiciary; 
policy-making procedures within Executive branch including role of 
Bureau of the Budget in national policy planning; case studies in 
exercise of Executive power in such functional areas as national 
defense, race relations, national economy, foreign economic relations; 
role of law and lawyers in Executive decisional and implemental 
process. (RP) (Fall—day) 


Interdisciplinary Seminar on the Juvenile Court (2) Ferster 
Lectures and reading materials include sociological, psychological, 
and psychiatric views on prevention, diagnosis, and treatment in 
addition to analysis of statutes, court rules, and reported cases per- 
taining to delinquency, dependency, custody, and child abuse. Em- 


phasis on the role of the lawyer in this court. (RP) (Spring— 
evening) 
Economic Planning and the Law (2) Stark 


Interrelation of law and economics in such subject matter categories 
and decisional contexts as antitrust laws, economic regulation of indus- 
try, fiscal policy planning, government research and development 
practices, land use planning, and foreign trade and investment. (RP) 
(Fall—evening; summer 1966) 


Food and Drug Law (2) Goodrich, Kaplan, Kleinfeld 
The Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act and governmental con- 
trols thereunder. Both government and industry viewpoints are con- 
sidered. (Spring—evening ) 


Government Procurement Law (2) McIntire 
Survey of the law pertaining to government procurement including 
an analysis of the unique features of government contracting and a 
discussion of the functions of Congress, the Executive branch, and 


the Courts in the procurement process. (Fall—evening ) 
Formation of Government Contracts (2) Nash, Cibinic 


(Formerly “Government Contracts II”) 

Detailed coverage of the rules and practices followed in arriving at 
contracts between the Government and private parties. Comparison 
in depth of advertised and negotiated procurement and analysis of 
the techniques used in pricing and arriving at the terms of such con- 
tracts. (Spring—evening ) 


Performance of Government Contracts (2) Nash, Cibinic 
(Formerly *Government Contract Claims Procedures") 
Discussion of the substantive legal problems that most frequently 


arise during the performance of government contracts. Interpreta- 
üon of specifications and the most generally used contract clauses, 
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and analysis of the rights of the parties when performance in accord: 
ance with the terms of the contract is not obtained. (Not offere 
1966-67) 


Government Contract Claims and Litigation (2) 
(Formerly “Government Contract Cost, Profiting, and Pricing”) 


Analysis of the methods which can be used by the parties to à Pi 
ernment contract to obtain legal relief, including detailed coverag 


of the disputes procedure, actions for breach of contract, and forms 
of equitable and extraordinary relief. (Fall—evening ) 
Seminar: Government Contracts (2) McIntire, Nash, Cibial® 


Research and discussion of selected problem areas. (RP) (Spring 


—evening; summer 1966) 


Diplomatic and Consular Law and Practice (1) Mitchel 


History and development of diplomatic relations between nation 
codification of laws of diplomacy; rights and duties of diplomat” 
agents; extent of diplomatic immunity from judicial process cv 
and criminal, of members of diplomatic missions; exemption n Š 
taxation of diplomatic agents and property used for diplomatie P 
poses; inviolability of diplomatic premises, communications, archive" 
History and development of consulates; contrast between extent tic 
duties, rights, privileges, exemptions, and immunities of diplom. 
and consular personnel; present status and extent of consular treat 


and agreements. (Fall—evening ) 

is 
Seminar: International Commercial Transactions (2) Lot 
Role of lawyer and regulation of his practice, survey of probis, 


foreign client doing business with United States or its nationals, 


opments in foreign trade and investment among industrialize her 
eri 


tries, special treatment of role of private enterprise and gOV 1966- 

agency operations in developing nations. (RP) (Not offered 

67) me 
: " " 1 

Legal Aspects of International Business Nurick, Goek) 


Transactions (2) tax 
United States law and practice, including current antitrust and in 
problems; brief comparison with British and Civil Law system iera 
ternational law, foreign contracts, choice of law; currency cons! jud- 
tions; effect of SEC laws and regulations; international trade, inc 
ing GATT and reciprocal trade arrangements; sources of finance, ‘onal 
United States and foreign, private and public, including internati isf 
organizations; and selected case studies. In addition to the oo: 
lecturers, there will be guest lecturers in their specialties. Prerequ! 
Law 254. (RP) (Spring—evening) 

Seminar: International Technical and Economic 

Assistance (2) . 
Programs of technical and economic assistance for developme Í 
seas conducted by United States, United Nations, Organiza gtin 
American States. Special attention to work being done e ation 
America. Problems of law, policy, program, and adminis by 
Evaluation of alternate operating techniques and result 
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these programs in their first 15 years. Open also to qualifi politi? 
students in the field of economics, international affairs, 4? 
science. (RP) (Fall—evening ) 
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Seminar: Labor Law (2) Merrifield 
Group study of contemporary problems in labor law. (RP) (Spring 
day; summer 1966) 


Labor Relations in the Federal Service (2) Wallerstein 
Joint seminar—law and economics—on labor relations in the federal 
service. Particular attention to current problems arising from the 
President's Task Force Report and the Executive Order of January 
17, 1962, creating a new system of collective relationships between 
employee organizations and the Federal Government. (RP) (Spring 
—evening ) 


Seminar: Contemporary Problems in Jurisprudence (2) Mayo 


The response of legal system to contemporary societal factors as 
reflected in the jurisprudential thought of various legal scholars. At- 
tention given to the following topics: concepts of stability and change, 
inadequacy of traditional jurisprudential systems for rationalizing 
modern legal-policy processes, movement from a jurisprudence of 
rules to one of consequences and to a projective as contrasted with a 
retrospective orientation, comparative study of decisional concepts 
and techniques employed by the various disciplines engaged in gov- 
ernmental policy planning, the components of a satisfactory jurispru- 
dence for the emerging administrative-executive state. Term paper 
of publishable quality required. Registration limited; admission by 
permission of the instructor. (RP) (Summer 1966) 


Negotiation: Concepts and Techniques (2) Ramundo, Rubin 
(Formerly “Negotiation and Negotiating Techniques") 

Role of the lawyer and policy maker (client) in private, intragovern- 
mental, and international negotiations; negotiations in private prac- 
tice and governmental operations; achieving consensus among con- 
tentious parties; negotiating techniques, including effective use of the 
"fallback"; gaming exercises in the actual conducting of negotiations 
with practical work in the preparation of claim letters, agency and 
national positions, and negotiating instructions. (Fall—evening ) 


Legal Problems of the Poor (2) Starrs, Kuhn 
Study of relationships in which the poor have particular need of legal 
advice and in which there has been burgeoning legislative activity. 
Emphasis on practical difficulties in landlord-tenant, consumer, wel- 
fare, family, and criminal situations. Field work required. Admis- 
sion by permission of the instructor. (RP) (Spring—day ) 


Law of the Near East (2) Liebesny 
Law of the Arab countries, including basic principles of Islamic law, 
analysis of the present day codes, and investigation of the Western 
influences on laws of Arab countries. (Not offered 1966-67) 


Seminar: Law and Psychiatry (2) Allen, Ferster 
Psychiatric information and insights useful for lawyers, including 
concepts of modern psychiatry concerning personality, nosology and 
etiology of mental disorders and their significance for purposes of 
criminal law, civil competency, hospitalization, and other legal pro- 
ceedings, veracity of witnesses, presentation of expert psychiatric tes- 
timony. (RP) (Fall—evening ) 
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UA 


Legal Aspects of American Foreign Relations (2) Miller 
Legal and policy questions involved in the conduct of American for 
eign relations. Emphasis upon participation in such multination? 
organizations as the International Labor Organization, the Organiza 
tion of American States, the Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development, and the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. So 

attention to export controls, international measures for arms control 
the American constitutional structure for the conduct of foreign 


affairs, and the role of law in foreign relations. Prerequisite: - 
110. (RP) (Fall—day ) 

Legal Regulation of International Coercion (2) Malliso? 

- . : ce 

Process of legal decision in war and when expectations of Meo 

meas 


are high—contemporary international law of war and coercive 
ures short of war such as limited naval blockade; legal aspects 9 
modern methods of coercion—economic, political, psychological, e 
military; limited war and modes of preventing “escalation” 10 Wc 
war; regulation of hostilities; problems concerning atomic, bacter! 
logical, and chemical weapons. (RP) (Not offered 1966-67) 


Public Policy and Mass Media (2) 

Institutional structure of mass media; continuing adjustment among 
public interest goals, the competitive economic system, and technolof 
ical developments; controls exercised by government and priv 
groups; problems in the use of broadcasting as an instructional y 
conflict between freedom of speech and of the press and other = 
community interests; international communications and the ale 
media of the “new nations.” Open to nonlegal graduates and gradus. 
students with permission of the instructor. (RP) (Spring—* 
ning) 


Oil and Gas Law and Regulation (2) 

Nature of landowner's and royalty owner's interest; nature of 
ing-interest owners' interests—the lease, its creation, interpreta 
and termination; and resolution of conflicts among adjoining e 
owners and/or working interest owners (correlative rights). " 
and mechanics of regulation of petroleum production and 9 p 
ports; federal vs. state regulation; federal regulation of gas. ond 
its jurisdiction and impact; national fuels policy—regulation o rket 
use, conservation of resources, and equitable distribution OF "res, 
among competing fossil fuels. Unit agreements: practical 
theory; voluntary and compulsory mechanics; and superv 
forcement, and judicial review. (Fall—evening ) 


tion: 


a ure 


jsion, 


i Eus onn otber’ 
Regulation of Securities and Securities Manne, R 


Markets I (2) 

State and federal laws governing offering and dis ‘ 
ties to the public by corporate issuers and others, regulation o atutt* 
ties markets, rights and liabilities of purchasers under suc : P 
Emphasis on statutes administered by Securities and Exchang 
mission. (Fall—day and evening) 


í cuf 
tribution of Sè ufi 


. " 24t " =e 4 Pj 
Regulation of Securities and Securities Markets II (2) Ww 
Operation of over-the-counter and exchange markets, 
petitive and monopolistic practices in each market; 
antitrust laws and securities regulations to concept of a 


468 


469 


471 


473 


474 


478 
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market place; role of regional exchanges and third market in provid- 
ing competitive element in market; advantages and disadvantages of 
a fragmented market; minimum fee structure, rebates and their effect 
on merchandising of securities and financial soundness of industry; 
use and availability of economic data in evaluating performance of 
market place. The seminar will examine matters directly of interest 
to graduate law students, lawyers, economists, and political scientists. 
(Spring—evening ) 


Advanced Topics in Patent Law (2) Harris 
Licensing and protection of industrial property; uses and abuses of 
patents; governmental regulation; protection abroad; role of patents 
in business; economic and social functions of patents, trademarks, and 
copyrights. Prerequisite: Law 359. (RP) (Spring—evening ) 


Research in Patent, Trademark, and Copyright Law (2) Harris 
Prerequisite: Law 468, 492, and related courses; and a B average. 
Request in writing, with proposed outline of topic of research, must 
be submitted to the Dean at least one month prior to registration day. 
Work must be completed within the semester and paper submitted not 
later than last day of classes. Graduate students may repeat this 
course once for credit with the approval of the Dean. (RP) (Fall 
and spring—as arranged) 


Research in Public Law (2) Staff 


Registration limited to students with at least a B average who have 
had a seminar or comparable course in field of proposed research. 
Request in writing, with proposed outline of topic of research, must 
be submitted to the Dean at least one month prior to registration day. 
Work must be completed within the semester and paper submitted not 
later than last day of classes. Graduate students may repeat this 
course once for credit with the approval of the Dean. (RP) (Fall 
and spring—as arranged ) 


Soviet Law (2) Ramundo 
Concept of "socialist legality"; relationship, under Soviet legal system, 
of individual to state and other participants in Soviet society; role of 
Communist Party in institutional framework of Soviet legal system; 
Soviet philosophy of law; state (constitutional) law including Soviet 
federalism, governmental apparatus, and rights and obligations of 
Citizenship; criminal law; property law; labor law; civil law; family 
law; procedural law—civil, criminal, and government arbitration; and 
international law. (RP) (Spring—evening ) 


Chinese Law (2) Lee 
A short survey of the history of Chinese law and its social back- 
ground; changes of Chinese law between the turn of the century and 
the end of the Manchu dynasty; legal concepts of the Chinese Repub- 
lic from 1912 until the Communist take-over in 1949. The philosophy 


and development of the communist legal systems. (RP) (Fall— 
evening) 


Seminar: Tax Practice and Policy (2) Caplin, Klayman 
Selected problems in federal taxation, with emphasis upon legislative 
qovelopments and practice before the Internal Revenue Service, the 

ax Court of the United States, and the federal courts. Prerequisite: 
Law 279, (RP) (Fall—evening) 


AL 


a e 
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479 Federal Tax Procedure—Litigation (2) Treusc 

: — 

Choice of forum. Conduct of civil tax cases: trial practice in th 


480 


485 


490 


49] 


492 


493 


494 


appeal prac 
me Court 
argument: 


Tax Court, the District Courts, and the Court of Claims; 
tice in the Courts of Appeals and on certiorari to the Supre 


analysis and drafting of pleadings, motions, and briefs; oral arg! e 
settlements and stipulations of fact. Comparative responsibilities * 


procedures of IRS and of Justice for litigation control. (Spring 

evening ) 

s : : ‘er. ambrick 

Taxation—Oil and Gas (2) Hambr i 
ent of oil an 


Application of federal income tax to producing segm 


. " 4 ation am 
gas industry. Classification of interests; treatment of exploratis, 
development expenditures. Depletion allowance and concept 0 rob 
nomic interests.” Sales and “ABC” transactions. Organization P 


lems. Prerequisite: Law 279 (Spring—evening ) 


Barlow, Dunnan 


Seminar: Selected Topics in Taxation (2) MN 
h, with ê 


Important areas of the tax law will be considered in dept exist 

study of proposed changes and policy considerations as well as 

ing law. Prerequisite: Law 279. (RP) (Fall—evening) 
Hambrick 


Income Taxation of Foreign Business and 


Investment (2) ple 
law applica” i 


The provisions and policies of the Federal Income Tax d 
the chole 


to foreign income, including considerations affecting T: 
£ : atmen 


methods of engaging in foreign business and investment, trea c 
1 foreign 


controlled foreign corporations, allocation of income ir g, tas 
merce, credit for foreign taxes, principles and trends of Us © 
treaties. (Not offered 1966-67) 

park 


The Civil Aeronautics Board and the Administrative 


Process (2) " 
imitations, 

Study of the Civil Aeronautics Board—its structure, limitat reg" 
bility for P 


tentials, and achievements; analysis of the dual respons! 


` jt, an 
lation and promotion; relation to market structure, cond rina 
pects of the domestic air transport industry. (RP) (SP 
ning) ü 
i d west? 
Seminar: Trade Regulation (2) cti 

a ra 

Group study of current problems relating to unfair trade P 
and federal antitrust laws. (RP) (Spring—evening) gil 
Seminar: Regulation of Transportation I (2) Led 


History of development of modes of transportation in ye ilosoph" 
nomic problems and growth of regulatory legislation an P tion 


„ral regula 
the Congressional power to regulate; the scope of federal yction 3 
in 


agency administration, enforcement, and procedure; ning 
principles of certification and rate making. (Fall—eve pil 
Seminar: Regulation of Transportation II (2) 2e 


Principles of certification of rail, motor, water, and à 
ments and principles of rate making; comparison of 5 
cedures, and regulatory philosophies of the various regulato 
(Not offered 1966-67) 


495 


496 


497 
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Land Use Planning (2) Nutting 


Selected problems in urban redevelopment and housing, with particu 
lar emphasis on programs under current federal and state legislation 


(RP) ( Fall—evening ) 


Antitrust Problems in Regulated Industries (2) Cox 
Consideration of the problems of competition in regulated industries, 
the responsibility of regulatory agencies in this field, and the applica 
tion and impact of the antitrust laws to this area. Some emphasis on 
problems of proving complex economic and technological facts. (RP) 
(Fall—evening) 


Public Law of Metropolitan Affairs (2) Lowenstein 


This seminar will consider a range of legal and policy problems aris 
ing with the rapid growth of urban society: intergovernmental rela- 
tions including the divisions among federal, state, and local units with 
respect to such matters as fiscal authority; federal grants to states and 
localities; interstate compacts and authorities; air and water pollution 
control. (RP) (Spring—evening ) 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS IN RESEARCH 
AND INSTRUCTION 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS PROGRAM 


Dj 
fector Ralph C. Nash, Jr. 
“stant Director John Cibinic, Jr. 


A , MAI s 
COMPREHENSIVE GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS PROGRAM provides continuing in- 


ction for industry and government personnel in this field and a program of 
a leading to the Master of Laws degree in Government Procurement Law. 
iy, Program includes 1) short seminars; 2) two-week courses in advanced prob- 

In the field; 3) an annual institute treating a problem of contemporary im- 
ince: 4) an annual conference in a major area; 5) compilation of materials 
Use in current courses; 6) publication of a series of monographs treating 
“al problems in the field; and 7) special research projects. 


Me INSTITUTE OF LAW, PSYCHIATRY, AND CRIMINOLOGY 


vector Richard C. Allen 
- dir 
Rs stitute o Law, Psychiatry, and Criminology draws upon the insights and 
ister E" of the behavioral sciences in areas of mutual concern to law and its 
tim; Isciplines, with special emphasis in the fields of forensic psychiatry and 
and "Toy. Current research programs are "The Mental Competency Study," 
of Me € Mentally Retarded and the Law,” supported by the National Institute 
ntal Health. 


€ctor Leon Yochelson 


lay 
|, SCIENCE, AND TECHNOLOGY PROGRAM 
Diy 
“tor Harold P. Green 
hips c Science, and Technology Program deals with the reciprocal relation- 
Miblicn een law and science, providing courses, seminars, research studies, and 
E to equip the legal profession to deal more effectively with the social, 
Mitme ic, political, and legal consequences of the nation’s present massive com- 
a nt to scientific progress. 
PATENT + 
ir ATENT, TRADEMARK, AND COPYRIGHT RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
e 1 
"lor Louis J. Harris 


i * Pat - P r : i 
Me an uu Trademark, and Copyright Research Institute is engaged in gather- 
Über ISSeminating knowledge regarding the principles, facts, and practical 
Of the patent, trademark, copyright, and related systems of laws of 


hit NT " x è è : 
five ti E States and other countries. The Institute journal, Idea, is published 
S yearly, 


ations 
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THE GEORGE WASHINGTON LAW 
ASSOCIATION 


and has been 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON LAW ASSOCIATION was founded in 1912 as 
es * 


affiliated with the General Alumni Association since 1926. Its purpos fi 
; ducation 
stated in the constitution are to promote high standards of legal educatio" y 


. especial) 
keep the alumni of the Law School in close touch with one another, espec " 
s informati 


with members of their own classes, to gather and publish at interval : sis 
he intere 


as to the whereabouts and activities of these alumni, and to further t 
of the Law School. 

Eligible members are those who have matriculated in the Lz corme! 
National University and have left in good standing, and any member OF 10 
member of the faculty of the Law School. Active members are those e of 
members who are current contributors to the Law Annual Support progran 
the University and life members of the George Washington Law Association i 

One of the highlights of 1965-66 was the publication of the Law Alv aW 
Directory. The Association plans publication periodically in the future: ts 8° 
Alumni are urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of their whereaboU" 
that directory information can be kept up to date 

The Law Alumni Office is in Bacon Hall, 2000 H Street, 


D.C. 20006. 


N,W., Washingt®" 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR 1965-66 K 
: ^. 1627 
President.—Samuel J. L'Hommedieu, Jr., LL.B. 1951, LI „M. 1952; 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006 NW 
First Vice President: —Glen A. Wilkinson, J.D. 1938; 1616 H Street, 


! 


Washington, D.C. 20006 aging 
Second Vice President.—W. Theodore Pierson, LL.B. 1938; Ring Bu! 

Washington, D.C. 20036 NW 
Third Vice President —Joseph L. Brand, J.D. 1963; 1200 17th Street, ' 

Washington, D.C. 20036 TZ 


o, N- 
. a "^" w: c ` : Avenue, 
Secretary.—Clarence T. Kipps, Jr., J.D. 1953; 1001 Connecticut Aven 


Washington, D.C. 20036 
Treasurer.—Alexander L. Stevas, 
Street, McLean, Va. 22101 


nmn 
A.B. 1949, LL.B. 1951; 1970 Rocking 
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Exe utive Committee 


Alvin Capp, A.B. 1961, LL.B. 1964; 500 Northeast Third Avenue, Fort 
I auderdale, Fla. 33301 

Joseph A. DePaul, LL.B. 1950; 7100 Baltimore Avenue, College Park, Md 
20740 

Lloyd Fletcher, Jr., J.D. 1939; U.S. Court of Claims, W ashington, D.C. 20005 
lizabeth S. Freret, LL.B. 1950; 1 Farragut Square South, Washington, D.C. 
20006 

Philip A. Gragan, A.B. 1953, J.D. 1959; Woodward and Lothrop, Washing- 

ton, D.C. 20004 

àrion Edwyn Harrison, LL.B. 1954, LL.M. 1959; 1750 Pennsylvania Ave 

nue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006 

C. Timothy Hopkins, LL.B. 1963; Idaho First National Bank Building, Idaho 
4 Falls, Idaho 83401 

Sam Houston, LL.B. 1936; 2909 Daniel Road, Chevy Chase, Md. 21620 

Joseph D. Hughes, LL.B. 1934; 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
15219 

Thomas S. Jackson, A.B. 1933, LL.B. 1935; 1701 K Street, N.W., Washing- 
. on, D.C. 20006 

arl G. Love, J.D. 1958; 730 15th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005 

Ronald E. Madsen, Sr., J.D. 1955; Southern Building, Washington, D.C. 
20005 


donald L. Mooers, LL.B. 1963; 1921 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20006 

ernard I, Nordlinger, A.B. 1929, LL.B. 1933; Southern Building, Washing- 

„ton, D.C. 20005 

*nneth W, Parkinson, A.B. 1950, LL.B. 1952; Tower Building, Washington, 
:C. 20005 

ad A. Peterson, A.B. 1950, J.D. 1953; 8480 Bev erly Boulevard, Los Angeles, 
Calif, 90054 

ames Robertson, LL.B. 1965; 5222 Roosevelt Street, Bethesda, Md. 20014 


a homas Schornhorst, J.D. 1963; Indiana University Law School, Bloom- 


ington, Ind. 47401 
Ohn R. Stafford, LL.B. 1962; Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N.J. 07110 
ta Stroud, LL.M. 1956; 1407 Main Street, Dallas, Texas 75202 
7 Ann Thompson, A.B. 1946, LL.B. 1948; 2045 North 15th Street, Arling- 
won, Va. 22201 
Kin C. Thornton, LL.B. 1961; 227 Hill Street, Reno, Nev. 89501 
Y L. Turnage, Jr., J.D. 1964; 434 Trust Company of Georgia Building, 


M 


N 


Atlanta, Ga. 30303 
‘Mes Q, 

48213 
oet Barlow. e 


Ze 


Wright, LL.B. 1938; 11031 Shoemaker Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


X officio, LL.B. 1935; Union Trust Building, Washington, D.C. 


: 


mere ove 
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THE UNIVERSITY 


NiSrony AND ORGANIZATION 
The 


eee WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as The Colum- 
| thanged lege in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution was 

i Dn et 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Wash- 

. University. The debt of the University to George Washington whose 
* it bears is an intangible one. ; j 

via Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently insisted 

ho establishment of a National University in the Federal City. There he 
ION a being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from all 

loca] lie € country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing off 
the t cm and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, as well as 
Ty, of republican government. To further the materialization of his 
Wards Washington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Company ` to- 
District ^ oo of a University to be established within the limits of the 
00 Siumbis, under the auspices of the General Government, if that 
st never 3 ould incline to extend a fostering hand towards it.” The Con- 
ister extended a fostering hand.” The Potomac Company passed out of 

e, and Washington's bequest became worthless. 

j aan of Washington’s hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 
id laymen rge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated ministers 
District of sponsored a movement for the establishment of a college in the 
E. Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the Reverend 
| for a , ice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site and petitioned Congress 

Which EE. After much delay and amendment, Congress granted a charter 
Bion... Proved by President Monroe on February 9, 1821. To safeguard 
^ ena character it provided “That persons of every religious 

ther as P “s all be capable of being elected Trustees; nor shall any person, 
Colle È ent, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused admittance into said 
for d" ned any of the privileges, immunities, or advantages therefore, 
is uring eons! "x his sentiments in matters of religion. i . i 

âctivities p ire time when the institution was known as Columbian College, 
Ween the nr. , centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a half acres 
a Venue E me Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending north from Flor- 
“ated downs. somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Medical School was 
" Own. For the better part of the Columbian University period, the 


J 


i 

inos ne 

Bi. B8 Of the Tin; i - à : 

ifteenth ET l niversity were situated along H Street between Thirteenth and 
ets. The Medical School group still remains there. 
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During the last half century the University's present plant has been develope 
in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy Bottom 
between Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue: 
The area is not without its reminders of historic interest to the University. Pres: 
ident Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 Eye Street. The first Pres 
dent of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. Brown, was for mY 
years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye Streets, and Washingt” 
selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of the National University 
had hoped to see established. 


» va . fu : ‘ s " . of AIS 
The University as it is now organized consists of Columbian College of Ar 


ss : è ‘ A 5 
and Sciences, which offers work leading to Associate's, Bachelor's, and Master 


degrees; the Graduate Council, which offers work leading to the degree of Dot 
tor of Philosophy; the professional schools, which include Medicine, Law, Eng 
neering and Applied Science, Education, Government and Business Administ? 
tion, Public and International Affairs; the College of General Studies; the De 
sion of University Students; the Division of Aerospace Studies; and the Sum 


mer Sessions. bya 
The George Washington University is privately endowed and is governed o. 

self-perpetuating Board of Trustees of which the president is an ex 0 

member. 

ACADEMIC STATUS 

: USE Yee . ; ^ accrediting 

The George Washington University is accredited by its regional accred is 


agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


^ E uet p am 

is important to students who wish to transfer credits from one institution he of 

other. The University is on the approved list of the American Associa ad. 
n be 


University Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examinatio 


LOCATION 


aa o a as Jocks 
The George Washington University is in downtown W ashington, four m 
west of the White House. Within a few blocks are the buildings — 


ment of State, the Department of the Treasury, the Dep 
Department of the Interior, the Department of Agricultur, the Dep Cap 
Commerce, and the Department of Labor. Also readily accessible are t e j 
itol, the Library of Congress, the National Archives, the Supreme Court, 
other federal courts. 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Edward Karrick Morris, LL.D., Chairman 

Charles Emory Phillips, LL.B., LL.M., Vice Chairman 

Godfrey Leon Munter, A.B., LL.B., LL.D., Secretary 

James Matlack Mitchell, A.M., Assistant Secretary 


Walter Maximillian Bastian, LL.B., LL.D. 

Wiley Thomas Buchanan, Jr., LL.D., HH.D. 

George A. Butler, LL.B. 

Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., L.H.D., D.C.L. 
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Eugene Cassin Carusi, A.M., J.D 

Miss Jacqueline Cochran, D.H.L., LL.D., Sc.D 
Donald C. Cook, A.B., M.B.A., J.D., LL.M. 

lon , lent of the University, ex 
oy Elliott, A.M., Ed.D., LL.D., President of the Univer 

officio 

Newell Windom Ellison, A.B., LL.B., LL.D ; 

Obert Vedder Fleming, LL.D., Chairman Emeritus 

Mrs, Katharine Graham, A.B. 

E A B.. LL.B., LL.D., L.H.D,, D.C.I 4; D.D. HH.D. 
lohn Edgar Hoover, LL.M., LL.D., Sc.D., D.C.L. 

loseph D, Hughes, B.S., LL.B., LL.M., LL.D 

*Wellyn A. Jennings 

Alfred Henry Lawson, LL.B., LL.D. 

Franklin Jerome Lunding, LL.B., LL.D. 

hn Keown McKee m 

enjamin Mosby McKelway, Litt 
Robert Daniel Murphy, LL.B., LL M., LL.D. 

son Paul Poynter, A.M., Litt.D. 
» arles nda Rhyne, LL.B., D.C.L., LL.D. 

“trleton D. Smith 

iney William Souers, A.B., LL.D 

“Wis L. Strauss, Sc.D., LL.D., L.H.D 

" Corrin Strong, Ph.B., LL.D. 
qn w, Thompson, A.B. 

ames Cornelius Van Story, Jr., A.M. 
MUS Russell Wiggins, LL.D. 

» n Johnston Wilson, LL.B 
on W, Wise, Ph.B. 

Mes Otis Wright, B.S., LL.B 


HONORARY 

Qarles C L.B., LL.D. 

yee Carroll Glover, Jr., A.M., LL.B., LL.D CN POS d o] 

Ulysses S. dm T B.S., Graduate United States Engineers School, 
SXander Wetmore, Ph.D., Sc.D. 

yas Stanley White, M.D., Sc.D. 

yd Bennett Wilson 


TRUSTEES 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


Tuy +, 
uk UNIVERSITY 


“oya Hartman Elliott, A.M., Ed.D., LL.D., President MERES Ed 
'lliam Parkhurst Smith, Jr., A.B., M.B.A., Executive Assistant t 
dent 


E— 


Nom; 
m 
Dated by the alumni. 
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Harold Frederick Bright, Ph.D., Vice President for A« ademic Affairs É 
Carl Hugo Walther, M.C.E., Assistant Vice President for Academic Affairs 
Claud Max Farrington, A.M., Director of Special Projects 
Margaret Kahn Cohen, A.M., Assistant to the Vice Pres 

A ffairs 
Tamis Wilson Borden, A.B., Administrative Secretar) 

Henry William Herzog, B.S., Vice President and Treasurer 
William David Johnson, B.S., Comptroller 
Humbert John Cantini, Jr., LL.B., Assistant Treasurer 
Margaret Payne Greene, B.S., Assistant Treasurer, Contract Research 
Maurice Kingsley Heartfield, Jr., A.B., Assistant Treasurer 
John Collum Einbinder, A.B. in Govt., Business Manager 


lent for Academe 


> Warren Gould, A.M., Vice President, Resources E 


Curtis Bacon, Director of Personnel Services f 

Paul Vernon Bissell, Ph.D., Dean of Men; Director of Veterans Education 

Richard Bernard Castell, A.B., M.D., Director of Health Services 

Charles William Cole, Ph.D., Dean of the Summer Sessions 

Robert Faris, B.S., Director of Men's Athletics 

Frederick Russell Houser, A.M. in Govt., Registrar 

Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., University Historian 

Virginia Randolph Kirkbride, A.M., Ed.D., Dean of Women 

Joseph Young Ruth, A.B., Director of Admissions ol 

Joseph Richard Sizoo, A.M., D.D., Litt.D., LL.D., L.H.D., S.T.D., Director " 
University Chapel 

Ellwood Anthony Smith, B.S. in Ed., Director of Alumni Relations 

Loretta May Stallings, A.M., Director of Women's Athletics 

Benjamin Douglass Van Evera, Ph.D., Sc.D., Dean for Sponsore 

Donald Winkler, A.B., M.S., Director of Public Relations 


1R esearch 


THE LAW SCHOOL 


i. ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT, JUNE 6, 


BACHE 
<ACHELOR OF LAWS 


Stud 
ent Marshal: James Robertson 


All 
T m Alpert Md 
Gle 961, University of Florida 
p ^L Arendsen Va 
>. in Ch.E. 1958 1 
M 8, Michigan College of 
ining and Technology 


M, 
En Uto.Eng. 1960, Chrysler Institute of 
hili "gineering 
p Russel Arvidson Va. 
hiver M.E. 1961, Oklahoma State 
i! ience V of Agriculture and Applied 
n 
A Andolph Ayre Utah 
Sheldo, 962, University of Utah 
E Bender Md 
Robert c Cl 1961, City € ollege, New York 
Sl, Tex. Bennett, Jr Texas 
€xas Agricultural and 
e “ 
John chanical University 
—— Bennison N.D. 
Alen j, Sui" omona College 
AB, Md 
Davig asd Brooklyn € ollege 
8.1 alcolm Bond Md 
Gtorge 9 R » University of Maryland 
Bs Obert Borsari Jr D.C 


» 1962 
William » Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
*nnis Brack Texas 


1962 
Jerry y He »W ashington and Lee University 


pès. 1 r ert Brenner Md 
“ton Ge 2, Pennsyly ania State University 

AB. joe art Bridgens Md. 
David Wit + Diversity of Iowa 

Bch E liam Brinkman Va. 
gqistitu ensselaer Polytechnic 
A ein Bullis Nev. 
Donald Stu University of Nevada 
E AB, "uu Cameron N.Y. 
T ey j «amd Hopkins University 
‘S. in LM, mmack, Jr, Va. 


: 1959, Georgia Institute of 
Bs jg kavy, Jr 


R 962 
Obert datu York U niversity 
AB, ig "HI Clark Mass 


arvard t niversity 


AND GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF PUBLIC LAW RECORD FOR 1965-66 


Degrees Conferred 


1965 

William Marvin Cohen Va. 
A.B. 1962, Michigan State University of 
Agriculture and Applied Science 

Robert Francis Comeau Mass, 
B.S. 1957, U.S. Military Academy 

David Rader Cooper Va 
A.B. 1962, Pennsylvania State University 

John Harding Coult Va. 
B.S. in E.E. 1961, Pennsylvania State 
University 

Merritt Singleton Deitz, Jr Va. 
A.B. 1961, University of Kentucky 

John Ward Dewhirst Va 
B.1.E. 1960, Georgia Institute of Technology 

Edward Donald Dreyfus Md 
B.S. in E.E. 1960, Washington University 

Hollis Gieselmann Duensing Ill 


A.B. 1959, The George Washington 
University 
Roger Samuel Dutson Utah 


B.S. 1962, Utah State University of 
Agriculture and Applied Science 

Robert Marvin Elliott Va 
B.S. 1961, Pennsylvania State University 

Paul Oliver Fehnel, Jr Md. 
B.S. in Phar. 1954, Temple University 

Howard William Fel dman, Jr. D. 


A.B. 1960, University of Rochester 


Stuart Martin Fla. 
A.B. 1962 y of Florida 

Hiram L. F« Hawaii 
A.B. 1962, Lafayette College 

Martin Henry Freeman Va. 
A.B., B.S. in M.E. 1961, Lehigh University 

Russell John Gall 'T Va 
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B.S. 1961, Drexel Institute of Technol 9 eb 
Suchanek, Leonard rmiversit! ~ 

B.S. 1958, LL.B. 1962, € reighton Unive pc 


Sugar, Harold S 


3eorgt 
A.B. 1949, B.S. in Phar. 1953, The G 


Washington University dah? 
Suitter, Francis H " 

B.S. 1964, University of Utah calit. 
Sullivan, Diane M 

A.B. 1965, The George Washington d 

University d 
Summers, George E. 

A.B. 1942, Marshall University C 

LL.B. 1951, National University sv 
Sulton, Arnold I . lege 

A.B. 1959, South Carolina State - ]ov? 


M.S. 1961, Howard University 
Swanson, Terrance E. webt: 
A.B. 1962, Coe College ; 
Swenson, Eric J. it 

A.B. 1964, Stanford University 


Swope, Ross H Pa. 


S. in Phar. 1961, The George Washington 
niversity 


T 


Tabac, William I 

M B 1962, W estern Reserve University 
Maki, Raymond H 

bas 1963, University of Hawaii 

“dlock, Frank H ji 


A.B. 1959, ; 
Talbert, < 


urman University 
Dennis E Va 
a S 1961, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Bout. David A N.J 
S. 1961, I afayette College 
ânkel, Jerome K Va 
^ 
» University of Illinois 
ALB. 1963, Harvard University 
on Henry W Va 


1959, Rensselaer Polytechnic 


T 


ames R 
aylo, 1965, Georgia Institute of Technology 

4 r, Clifford W, Mich 
Taylor 1964, Univ 
aylor, Douglas R 


I J 1 
Aylor, le 6 niversity of Maryland 


: at Sweet Briar € ollege 
"^ 4951 "rne J . 
Taylor, Pe rnell University 
^ » Unive of Ut 
Teck, Bruce J iversity of Utah 


5. 1957. U , 
Tendler, —,, of North Carolina 


Va 


ersity of Michigan 
Md 


Tenn, 64, Amherst College 
*hhant ( harles y" dad 
5.In BA " 
Terry, Gary A. 
M B. 1964, | 
all, Peter M 


"5. 1964, ¢ 
Theis, Stuart sg 
Th 


"3. 1 
iel, Dale j Rutgers, the State University 
BSE : Ohio 
Unis. (M E.) 1958, M.S.E. 1960, 

ity of Michigan 


D.C 
1964, American University 


. Utah 
niversity of California 

Conn 
umbia University 
N.Y. 


p ee 


qm - 
vG orge M, 


Sy d 
Urbany Ns, University of Maryland 

AB 1o, 3ncis S | 
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ard University 


Ohio 


een State University 
AB. ; lo, Anthony " 


n NJ. 
Ch Urdue University 


N.Y. 
niversity 
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LLB, 19«5 -99d College 


57, The G — 
Van sit George Washington 


oh ge of Kentucky 
Obert R. Marshall Law School 
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Szabo, John I Ind. 
B.S. in F.S. 1965, Georgetown University 


Thomas, Larry I Va 
A.B. 1965, College of William and Marv 

Thomas, William R., II Calif 
A.B. 1965, Yale University 

Tignor, Robert S D.C. 
A.B. 1965, Howard University 

Tingey, Don Utah 
B.S. 1962, University of Utah 

Tippy, Roger W D.C. 
A.B. 1962, Stanford University 
LL.B. 1965, Yale University 

Todd, Oliver E., Jr Ohio 
B.S.E. 1963, University of Michigan 

Tomasu, Bert M Hawaii 


Ed.B. 1961, University of Hawaii 
Torres, Carlos A Va. 
B.S. 1962, University of New Mexico 
LL.B. 1965, University of Texas 
Tracy, Philip R., Jr. 
A.B. 1963, University of Nebraska 
Trepp, Robert M Md. 


Nebr 


B.S.E. 1961, University of Michigan 

Trifon, Malcolm R. Calif 
A.B. 1965, Occidental College 

Triggs, Daniel J., Jr Mass 
B.S. 1957, College of the Holy Cross 
LL.B. 1959, Boston University 

Tripp, Thomas N Til. 
A.B. 1964, Michigan State University 

Trojnar, Edward J. D.C. 
B.S. 1962, University of Rochester 

Isuboi, Yutaka Japan 
B.S. 1955, Shizuoka University, Japan 
LL.M. 1957, Meji University, Japan 

Tuggle, Kenneth J Md 
A.B. 1962, Yale University 

Tupling, Edward W, D.C. 


A.B. 1963, The George Washington 
University 

Tweel, Thomas M Va. 
B.B.A. 1964, Marshall University 


Uthus, Don € Va. 
A.B. 1963, The George Washington 
University 


Verdisco, Robert J N.Y. 
A.B. 1965, Pennsylvania State University 

Villareale, Robert W, Md 
A.B. 1965, Providence College 

Visser, Robert P. N.Y. 
B.S. 1963, City College, New York 

Vital, Jack H., III Va. 
B.B.A. 1961, Marshall University 

Voet, Martin A. Texas 
B.S. 1964, University of California 

Vorbach, Joseph E N.Y. 


B.S. 1959, U.S. Coast Guard Academy 
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Wachtell, Michael I 

B.E.E. 1964, City College, New York 
Wade, Robert P 

A.B. 1963, The George Washington 

University 
Wagshal, Marc R 

B.B.A. 1964, The George Washington 

University 
Wallace, Monroe M 

A.B. 1963, Lafayette College 
Wallace, Sidney 

B.S. 1949, U.S. Coast Guard Academy 
Walsh, Charles S 

B.S. 1964. University of Maryland 
Walsh, Gerald R 

B.S. 1959, University of Scranton 
Ward, John F 

B.S. 1964. Universitv of Maryland 
Warnecke. Michael O 

B.S. in M.F. 1963, Purdue University 
Warner, Gerald D 

A.B. 1965. Michigan State University 
Warren. Richard D 

A.B. 1963, University of the South 
Warshauer. Alan M 

A.B. 1963. Brooklyn College 
Watanabe. Jeffrev N 

A.B. 1965, University of California 
Waters, Timothy J 

B.S. 1965. University of San Francisco 
Watson, John G 

A.B. 1965, Wesleyan University 
Wearn, James M 


N.Y 


A.B. 1964, Washington and Lee University 


Weinberg. Arthur V 
A.B. 1963, University of Maryland 
Weinberg. Stanley M 


B.S. 1964, Drexel Institute of Technolog 


Weinstein. Gary D 


Md 


Pa 


D.C. 


A.B. 1965, Tulane University of Louisiana 


Welles, Radcliffe C 
A.B. 1953, San Diego State College 
Wells, Alfred H., Jr 
B.S. in B.A. 1955, University of South 
Carolina 
LL.B. 1962, The George Washington 
University 
Wells, Owen W 
A.B. 1965, University of Maine 
Wenzlowskyj, Bohdan 


Calif 


Md 


Maine 


Va 


A.B. in Govt. 1964, The George Washington 


University 
Wenzel, John R 
A.B. 1965, The George Washington 
University 
Wertheimer, William I 
A.B. 1964, Lafayette College 
Westmoreland, William T., Jr 
B.S. 1940, LL.B. 1942, Southern 
Methodist University 
Westney, John L., Jr 
A.B. 1964, Trinity College, Conn. 
Whelehan, David D 
B.S. 1964, College of the Holy Cross 


Whilden, Stephen H 


A.B. 1963, San Francisco State College 


Whitcomb, George H. 
A.B. 1955, University of Maryland 


White, John K 


LL.B. 1963, University of Pennsylvania 


Md 


NJ. 


D.C 


— 
» fi. 
Whitman, Lynn R N 
A.B. 1965, University of Colorado : 
. hio 
Widlitz, Lynne Joyce o 
B.S. 1962, Miami University Pa. 
Wiegand, Roger € 
A.B. 1963, Harvard University sc 
Wigert, John W., Jr "i 
B.S.E. 1965, Princeton University Mà. 
Wilkenfeld, Judith D | 
A.B. 1964, Pembroke College NJ. 
Wilkins, Stanley O., Jr j 
A.B. 1963, University of Pennsylvania Mo. 
Wilks, Van € 1 
B.S. 1963, University of Missouri N.Y. 
Wille, Paul F 
B.S. 1964, LeMoyne College N.Y. 
Williams, Donald I " 
B.Ch.E. 1954, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute as 
Text 
Williams, James M 
B.S. 1963, Abilene Christian College Miss. 


Williams, John € " 
B.S., LL.B. 1963, University of Oklahomi jaho 
Williams, Ruland N 


B.S. 1963, University of Idaho pa 
Williams, Scott A 

A.B. 1963, Dickinson College Ark 
Williams, Sidney B., Jr "e n 

B.S. in Ch.E. 1961, University of Wiscons! pa 
Williamson, Thomas F 

A.B. 1962, Yale University Md. 
Wilson, Charles E., Jr 

A.B. 1963, Ohio Wesleyan University Me 


Wilson, David I 
A.B. 1963, Southern Illinois University Ohio 
Winget, Katherine A 


A.B. 1963, Denison University Va 
Winston, Carole I 

A.B. 1965, Vassar College pa. 
Wirtzman, Paula Ruth 

A.B. 1963, Sweet Briar College NJ. 
Wisnovsky, George A 

A.B. 1965, Seton Hall University Md: 


Witcover, Henry W 
A.B. 1936, Duke University 
A.M. 1937, The George Washington 
University 
LL.B. 1951, Stanford University Md. 


Wohl, Ronald H , 
A.B. 1965, The George Washington 


University Md. 
Wolf, John F., Jr a 

A.B. 1964, Georgetown University ohio 
Wolf, Roger € , 

A.B. 1962, Harvard University NY 
Wolfson, Sheldon 

^.B. 1964, Hunter College Jow? 
Woods, Gerald R 

B.S. 1963, Iowa State University of $ 

Science and Technology Te” 


Woods, Michael I 
A.B. 1964, Texas Technologie : 
Wray, Henry R. Colleg 
" erson " 
A.B. 1965, Washington and Jefferso! pc 


al Colles® pa. 


Wright, John W ; -op 
LL.B. 1950, University of Miami Col 
Wysocki, Ronald A. : d. 
, Ieivi n 
A.B. 1965, Wittenberg University I 


Wyss, Garrett N. ame 
intre Dam 
A.B. 1957, University of Notre D 


a 
eric? 

: of A 
LL.B, 1962, Catholic University € 


X 


< 


Xiarhos, Peter 
BS in E.E. 1962, Northwestern University 


X 


Yarrington Hugh J 
A.B. 1964 Randolph-Macon College 
Yeatman William P 
B.S. 1954, D. C. Teachers College 
Yochelson, Arnold I 
: S. 1963, Pennsylvania State University 
Young, Donald P 
A.B 


Z 


1961, University of Maryland 


“ablocki, Michael A 
B. 1965, Brooklyn College 

Aepfel, Robert p 

ac 1965, University of Notre Dame 
* Geoffrey N 


2d B. 1965, Rutgers, the State University 
*ller, Harvey 
E.E 1963, City College, New York 


Zene 
tner, Thomas A 


"im, 1963, Oberlin C ollege 
mer, Thomas M 


A.B., B S. 1963, University of Illinois 
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Mass 
Mo Y W R Va 
A.B. 1952, Univer fR d 
Y Eric M M 
D. A.B J Univers M 
A.M j University of Wisconsin 
D.C Yuen, J I Hawa 
A.B. 1958, Ur s f Haw 
Md Y r, Arthur G N.Y 
B.B.A. 1965, City € ege, New Yor 
N.Y Zimmerman, Don A D. 
A.B. 1962, Pomona College 
N.Y Zimmerm Richard A Ohio 
A.B. 1964, Miami University 
NJ Zimmers, Neal F., Jr Ohio 
A.B. 1964, Denison University 
N.Y Zipper Herbert I Wash 
A.B. 1957, University of Chicago 
Va Zoll, David E Va 
A.B. 1964, Colgate University 
HII 
3 Missouri . X e 10 
I Montan: 5 
3  Nebrask 8 
6 Nevada ° 4 
26 New Hampshire ................. , l 
1 New Jersey 58 
21 New Mexico 4 
3 DEN TOM de 188 
162 North Carolina . 7 
M^ Wenn hae... 5 
3 Ohio 39 
12 Oklahoma 4 
14 Oregon E 
21 Pennsylvania 73 
11 Rhode is!and .. 4 
5 South Carolina 9 
4 South Dakota . I 
4 ‘Femmes steadied: l 
3 Foxas Lai id s ede heh BEA 11 
6 Utah 12 
172 Vermont ............ 3 
28 Virginia. ............. 205 
IS Weashibgion klk RK... 20 3 
2 West Virginia 3 
3 Wisconsin ..............-. 7 
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Abilene Christian College.... 
Alabama, University of........ " 
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American International College...... 
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American University at Beirut, 

Leben Lo aa 
Americas, University of the, Mexico 
Amherst College...................... E STR 
Anderson College..........0.ccccccosossoscseee 
Antioch Colleges s..s ee reconeooneo cce 
Arizona State University.............. 
Arizona, University of...................... 
Arkansas State College.................... 
Arkansas, University of.................... 
Baghdad, University of, Iraq.......... 
Baldwin-Wallace College.................. 
Barnard College 
Beloit College....... 
Bethany College .... 
MEE CUL LLoeeesonsprooscssóvrscapada 
Boston University.......................... - 
Bowling Green State University...... 
Brandeis University.................. eee 
Bratislava, University of, 

os uoc Aa 
Bridgeport, University of.. 
Bridgewater College....... 
Brigham Young Universit 
Brooklyn College.............. 


Brooklyn Law School ................. 
Brooklyn, Polytechnic Institute of.. 
BOWIE OBIVOPBI UL S 
Bryn Mawr College........................« 
Bucknell University.................. e 


California, University of................. 
California, University of, at Los 
MER T 
Carnegie Institute of Technology... 
Carson-Newman College.................. 
Case Institute of Technology............. 
Catholic University of America...... 
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Japan : 
Korea 
Libya 
Mexico 1 
South Africa, Union of.. 1 
UmiUby tiaki 

se 


Catholic University of Louvain, 

Belgium 
Central Methodist College....... z 
Centre College of Kentucky... 
Chatham College - 
Chicago, University of... 
Cincinnati, University of Át 


(C is 

Claremont Men's College. 

Clark University 

Clarkson College of Technology. 
Clemson Uhniversity........... mmm 
Cleveland-Marshall Law School... 
Coe College................. mmm “oe 
Colgate University 
Colorado School of Mines.... 
Colorado, University of... 
Columbia University......- 
C 
( 
( 


'onnecticut College......... 
‘onnecticut, University of.. 
ooper Union............ 
Cornell University 
Creighton University... 
Damascus, University of, Syria 
Dartmouth College..." 
Dayton, University of 
D. C. Teachers College... 
Delaware, University of... 
Denison University 
Denver, University of 
DePaul University... 
DePauw University 
Detroit College of Law... 
Detroit, University of... 
Dickinson College..... 
Drake University 
Drew University... 
Drexel Institute of Technology: 
Duke University.....+++ 
D'Youville College 


East Tennessee State College and 


Edinburgh, University of, 


Elizabethtown College 
Emory University... 
Emporia, College of... — 
Fairfield University..." 
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Fairleigh Dickinson University 

Isk University. j 
lorida State University.. 
lorida University of 
Fordham University..... 
fanklin and Marshall College 
“rman University 

"inn College 

torge Washington University 
"Orgetown University 

rgia Institute of Technology 
Jeltysburg College 

onzaga U niversity 

Minnel] C ollege 

"Ove City College 

‘Milton College 

Mline University 

“pur C ollege... 

— University of 

ick C eae 
atvard 


, University of.. 
igh Point College. 


Ofst 
Holy à College. 


Hoc. Cross, C ollege of the . 


Colle 
Houston, lege. 


ward 


University of.. 
" /niversity.. 
DN College....... 
lda s ollege of.. 

lda late College.. 
ti i niversity of.. 
niversity of... 
esleyan University.. 


- College... 
a, Sı 
lowa e College of. 


m University mi Science 

lowa Technology............. 
lene) University. of 
John y Y State College.................. 
Johns arshall Law School......... 
iata "€ - University................ 
ala UE ERENS A 
Kansas 0 College... aaa 
Kansas «t Teachers College.. 

Agr o. University of 
Kane. ure and Applied Science 
Kentuc ae Mrs B ine 
Kentg Niversity of... 
Keno . tay an College............ 
ngs College. ; a e 
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Kyongbook National University, 
Korea 

Lafayette College 

LaSalle College 

Lawrence College 

Lehigh University 

LeMoyne College 

Lincoln University 

London, University of 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 

State University.............. 

Lucknow University, India 

Maine, University of 

Manhattanville College of the 
Sacred Heart 

Marietta C ollege 

Marquette University 

Marshall University 

Mary Washington College 

Maryland, University of 

Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 

Massachusetts, University of 

McGill University, Canada 

Meji University, Japan 


Louisiana 


Mexico City College, Mexico 
Miami University 

Miami, University of " 
Michigan College of Mining and 


Technology 
Michigan State University 
Michigan, University of 
Middlebury College 
Minnesota, University of 
Mississippi, University of............... 
Missouri, University of 
Montana State University... , 
Montreal, University of, Canada. 
Morehouse College....... . 
Morningside College........................ 
Morris Harvey College.................... 
Mount Holyoke College.................... 
Mount Saint Mary's College.. 
Mount Union College. 
Muskingum College.......................... 
National University.......................... 
Nebraska, University of.................... 
Nebraska Wesleyan University........ 
Nevada, University of...................... 
New Hampshire, University of........ 
New Mexico Highlands University 
New Mexico State University.......... 
New Mexico, University of.............. 
New York, City College.................. 
New York, State University of........ 
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New York, State University of, 
Maritime College 
New York, State University of, 
Upstate Medical Center......... 
New York University...................... 
Newark College of Engineering...... 
North Carolina State University.... 
North Carolina, University of... 
North Dakota, University of.......... 
North Texas State University... 
Northeastern University.................. 
Northern State Teachers College... 
Northwestern University............ Í 
Notre Dame, University of.............. 
Oberlin College... x 
Occidental College NETON FYIR „ai 
Ohio Northern University................ 
Ohio State University............. 
Ohio University.. wo 
Ohio Wesleyan University.. 
Oklahoma Baptist U niversity.. - 
Oklahoma City University 
Oklahoma State University of 
Agriculture and Applied Science 
Oklahoma, University of 
Omaha, Municipal University of 
Oregon State University 
Oregon, University of. 
Pembroke College.. s 
Pennsylvania State College, 
California 
Pennsylvania State College, Indiana 
Pennsylvania State Lock 
Haven : didis 
Pennsylvania State University 
Pennsylvania, University of... 
Phillips University 
Pittsburgh, University of.. 
Pomona College 
Princeton University...... 
Providence College. 
Purdue University 
Queens College, N. Y. 
Radcliffe College..... 
Randolph-Macon College.. 
Reed College... 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Rhode Island, University of... 
Richmond, University of. 
Rider College........ ie 
Rochester, University of...... 
Rollins College........... j 
Rose Polytechnic Institute. 
Rutgers, the State University 
Sacramento State College..... 
St. Ambrose College 


College, 
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St. Anselm’s College..... 
St. Bernardine of Siena College... 
St. Bonaventure University 
St. John’s University, N. Y 
St. John's University, Minn........... 
St. Lawrence University. 
St. Louis University 
St. Mary's Seminary and University 
St. Olaf College... à : 
St. Vincent College................. 
San Diego State College... 
San Francisco State College.......- . 
San Francisco, University of 
San Jose State College......... 
Santa Clara, University of 
Scranton, University of... 
Seattle University.. j 
Seoul National University, 
Seton Hall University... 
Shizuoka University, Japan 
Smith College.. : 
South Carolina State C ollege. -—"— 
South Carolina, University Of... 
South, University of the 
Southeast Missouri State College..- 
Southern California, University of.. 
Southern Connecticut State College 
Southern Illinois University " 
Southern Methodist University... 
Southern Missionary College... 
Southern Mississippi, University 
Southwestern College.. 
Southwestern Louisiana, 
ot T 
Southwestern at t Memphis 
Springfield College... 
Spring Hill College 
Stanford University... 
Stetson University.. 
Sweet Briar College 
Syracuse University 
Temple 
Tennessee 


Korea... 


l niversity 


University 
Polytechnic 
University Of... 


Institute... 
Tennessee, 
Texas Christian University 
Texas Technological College 
University of 
University of......-.« 
Conn..... 


Texas, 
Toledo, 
Irinity College, 
Tufts University. 
Tulane University of Louisiana 
U.S. Coast Guard Academy 
U.S. Military Academy..." 
U.S. Naval Academy..." | 
U.S. Naval Postgraduate Schoo j 
School of Law Obee" 


Uruguay, 


Utah State University of 

agriculture and Applied Science 8 
V University of ‘ > 10 
Vanderbilt University... ty 5 
Assar College -— — 2 
‘mont, University of.. — 10 


l 
'illanova University 


5 

| ‘itginig Military Institute | 
rginia Polytechnic Institute E 
"ginia, U niversity of MA os 
tbash College | 
Watington and Jefferson College.. 6 
ington and Lee University...... 9 


‘Shington St: ite. University 2 
"iShington University . 5 
‘’shington, University of " 8 
ayne State University.. 2 
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Wesleyan University. 
West Virginia University.. 
Western Maryland College 
Western Reserve 
Wheaton College 
William and Mary, 
William Smith 
Williams College 
Wilson College 
Wisconsin State College 
Wisconsin, University of 
Wittenberg University 
Wyoming, University 
le University 
Yeshiva University 
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Government Procurement Law, LL.M 
specialization, 26, 28 
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Of the National Law Center, 6 
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Honors, 17 


Hours of instruction, 31, 49 


Program in, 67 
I egal Aid Program, 21 
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Library, 32 
Loan funds, 37, 39 
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THE CALENDAR 1966-67 


FALL SEMESTER 


Placement tests for entering students Monday 
Orientation Assembly for all new students Monday 
Advising for all students Tuesday—Wednesday 
Registration—Tompkins Hall of E ngineering, 725 Twen- 
ty-third Street NW. Thursday-Saturday* 


Application for February graduation due as part of reg- 
istration 


Classes begin Monday 


Subjects of Master’s theses of February candidates due 
Friday 


Veterans Day (holiday) Friday 

Thanksgiving recess Thursday—Saturday 

D.Sc. dissertations of February candidates due Thursday 
Graduate Record Examination Saturday 
Christmas recess Monday—Monday 

Classes resume Tuesday 

Master’s theses of February candidates due 
Last day of fall-semester classes Wednesday 


Examination period Saturday—Saturday 


Tuesday 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Advising for all students Monday—Wednesday 

Placement tests and waiver examinations Monday 
Registration—Tompkins Hall of Engineering, 725 Twen- 
ty-third Street NW. Thursday-Saturdav* 


Application for June graduation due as part of registra- 
tion 


Spring-semester classes begin Monday 

Subjects of Master’s theses of June candidates due F riday 
Winter Convocation (holiday) Wednesday 

Spring recess Monday-Monday 

Classes resume Tuesday 

D.Sc. dissertations of June candidates due Saturday 
Graduate Record Examination Saturday 

Master's theses of June candidates due F riday 

Last day of spring-semester classes Wednesday 
Examination period Saturday Saturday 

Memorial Day (holiday) Tuesday 

Baccalaureate Service Sunday 

Commencement Sunday 


SUMMER SESSIONS + 


FALL SEMESTER 


Registration—Thursday- Saturday 


* Hours of registration will be announced in the Schedule of Classes, 
which will be available well in advance of each semester 

t Dates will be announced in the Calendar of the 1967 Summer Ses- 
sions Catalogue published December 1966 


———— — 
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A PROFILE 
jo 
te a prof? 
THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENC E I$ à y P n 
. : rte å $ a 2 a n 
School in a University comprised of nine degree-granti £ 
and colleges. | 
ud 
r > ; ^ ‘her © 
The University is a private nonsectarian institution of hig 
tion in the center of the Nation’s Capital. 
| 
7 1 << eveloP 
The School centers attention on the individual and his d 


toward a successful professional career. 

i 
gio" 
in preparati? 


Curricula emphasize theory, analysis, and design, 
ering. 


productive careers in modern science and engine | 
pere Ma 
; . ; . s 1 Li e "Ul 
Imagination and creativity are fostered in an atmo p ace y 
X abilities in 
courages the student to realize his full capabilities | 


his interests. 


THE SCHOOL 


E, SCHOOL HAS FEATURES THAT DISTINGUISH IT FROM OTHER SCHOOLS and 
ten à distinctive character. These may be ivy-covered halls, a particular 
titio Es in some area, a location, a student body with certain char- 
"the. t is necessary that a student know the character of the school be- 
bui "3 make an intelligent decision to undertake his educational develop- 
iu School 


„Versity 
ity ; ty 


of Engineering and Applied Science is a professional school in 
Y is th comprised of nine degree-granting schools and colleges. The Uni- 
M ae Only private nonsectarian institution of higher education in the Na- 
Me j getal It is an urban institution in the center of the city. Its students 
‘lect * midst of the city’s life with all its opportunities for cultural and in- 
uM *velopment. In a very real sense college life is integrated into the 
t th and culture of modern society, providing a most favorable environment 
‘bday evelopment and maturing of the student to take his place in the world 
The g 
‘ty in tool's Purpose is the education of men and women for productive ca- 
Doy; e eine and applied science. We believe we have the function and 
ty develo, Y to provide an environment and discipline that encourages and fos- 
"wi Pment of the whole individual, with an understanding of the society 
(und E" well as a high competence in science and technology. The en- 
i Ponsib] applied scientist work for the benefit of humanity; to do so well 
tion to th Y requires that they comprehend the behavior of human beings in 
The © behavior of machines or materials. 
à tin the ueram the individual student as the single most important 
v Sing uc 
Of 


" iwi | cational formula or pattern by which the student may be led 
p g 


Dte " Particular combination that will encourage and assist him to his 
eXperie. development. The School provides opportunity for many 
bin, He is mage and encourages him to explore many paths toward his 
M, accept pen personal freedom, but freedom tempered with respon- 
V les, Pract; x consequences of his actions and decisions and restrained by 
t copni. Ces, and rules of the profession he is preparing to enter. 

tip Plie aie the essential unity of science and technology, of engineering 

ls f In our curricula strong emphasis is placed on knowledge 
and has continuing application. Major attention is given 


ence. 


amenta] 
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to acquisition of competence in theory, analysis, and design, to the € 
individual may possess the means for translating his ideas into reality. 
tion and creativity are encouraged in preference to memorization of 
detail. We aim toward understanding and comprehension as prepara 
professional career. 


techn! l 
tion f! 


enc i 
s in | 
jore ™ 
arts 
pali” 


The demands of a professional career in engineering or applied SC! 
exacting. We believe the student should be exposed to these deman 
preparation, as a part of his learning process. He is encouraged to exp 
limits of his capability, and is assisted when he makes mistakes. He le 
doing and by the correction of his errors and mistakes. He is never pe 
for trying but he must try. wt 
The atmosphere of the School is one of serious-minded effort toward ^ 
development. Students work closely with faculty members. The studen quii 
is close-knit and has a high sense of responsibility and loyalty to its ind! 
members and to the School. 

Approximately half of the 500 undergraduate and 900 graduate 
come from throughout the nation and foreign countries. A substant@ as 
of students are employed. The student body has a primary interest in 
research, and development in both scientific and engineering activities. " 

The objective toward which the School strives is to stimulate and a riy 
student to develop to the limit of his capability; to acquire understan ine i 
principles and practices of engineering and applied science; to develop * g 
the application of his knowledge to serve the needs of mankind; an 
a sense of responsibility to society and his profession. 


sult 


HISTORY 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science was organized Octo»"? 
as the Corcoran Scientific School of Columbian University and W 
the University Building then at 15th and H Streets, NW. The Schoo 
in honor of William W. Corcoran, Trustee and President of the €? 
from 1869 to 1888. Day and evening courses were offered in Literatur ig 
and Technology and led to the degrees of Bachelor of Science, civil the 
Mechanical Engineer, and Mining Engineer. The School was amon 
to accept women for degree candidacy in engineering. 

In 1903 the Corcoran Scientific School, the School of Graduat 
the Columbian College were merged into a single Department o 
Sciences. Engineering degrees were made graduate. 


l was na 
e studies 


of the University, each with its own Board of Trustees. The College Fac 
instruction leading to undergraduate degrees in engineerin 
In 1909 the name of the College was changed to the College 9. 7 2j 
and Mechanic Arts, and the curricula were revised to give elie p< 
thorough understanding of the theory underlying engineering Pac princ 
phasis was placed on the development of a knowledge of scienti robl 
upon which the student could build and by which he might solve = 
as they are met in practice. 
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lle n. PR 
‘name of the School was changed again in 1914 to the College of En- 


"lt and later to the School of Engineering. Architecture was dropped 

* curriculum and degrees were limited to the field of engineering. How- 
4 * primary emphasis upon principles rather than technology which had 
a ized the School since 1903 was continued and has remained to this 
TIN of the important distinguishing features of the School. 


the name of the School became the School of Engineering and Ap- 
ienca 1 a i 
he lence, and curricula were expanded to include modern fields of applied 
"Ke. 


ACADEMIC STATUS 
be, orge Washington University is accredited by its regional accrediting 
eye? Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
city is on the approved list of the American Association of Univer- 

_ and is a member of the College Entrance Examination Board. 
li ~ Curricula of the School of Engineering and Applied Science which are 
Mita Bine» of the Engineers' Council for Professional Development are 


DY that agency. 


UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 


THE UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAM is intended to provide a solid foundation y 
basic principles, concepts, and techniques underlying engineering bar vat 
science, on which the individual may build technical competence 1 g 
of areas as his professional career develops. It is in preparation or o 
in engineering or applied science, as it exists today and as it may 9° 
the future. E ] 

Undergraduate study is the formal beginning of a life-long continuing y 
gram of education. The graduate, when he receives his Bachelor's ah 
prepared for productive work in his chosen field; he is also prepare 
development and progress, both formal and informal. 

The School provides an environment that encourages and fosters 
and disciplines essential to professional growth. Upon completion 9^ m 
dergraduate program the student is prepared for immediate entry int 
sional activity or continuing study at the graduate level. 

Admission indicates at least minimum preparation and the probable € 
to meet the unusual educational demands of this School. Howevely. "m 
of the approach requires the student's real effort, intellectual disclP m) 
maturity. Because the School can predict neither the student's resp 
demands made on him nor the program he should follow for his mos. el. 
development, it has designed an undergraduate program that offers à mat” 
experiences through which the student may find his own best pat 
and growth in educational development. fof w 

In the fields of engineering and applied science there is n i 
onstrated ability and competence to solve the problems faced. 
a particular course of study, while important, is less pertinent t 
to analyze and interpret all the aspects of a problem, formulate und 
evaluate the solutions in the light of all available information. den 
uate program provides a periodic evaluation and appraisal of the st" 
ity and progress toward this end. ( nat d 

Engineers and applied scientists are involved with the conquest a VA 
the benefit of mankind, as well as with the development and accu nt 4) 
knowledge. They live and do their work in the real-life environ , te? | 


he atti! 
wt 


a 
n 


= 


han * 


moment, and what they do for humanity is dictated in large par have » 
am 


and desires of man for security and comfort. Thus they must of ma i 
sense of morality, a high concern for the progressive well-being ool of 
d d m uli . Ü 

and an intimate knowledge of the realities of life. The V 


refore the "m 
: . a " f a 
that the undergraduate include in his study courses in the um 
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R 
ea Necessary to develop a reasonable understanding and appreciation of 

Nn or of knowledge. Cultivation in the intricacies of society and compre- 
and human values are sought for the student, in complement to his scien- 

n echnical literacy. 

M schoo! is a place for learning; for experiencing adventures of the mind 
his nmm for the formulation, exchange, and exploration of ideas. Dur- 
lis tal ergraduate years the student is led to strengthen his skills in analysis 
" ia; for creative activity, through liberal use of project-type laboratory 

€pendent thought and original ideas receive higher evaluation, in the 
al of student achievements, than the rote recital of information. 


m 
| 


tais, 


THE CURRICULA 
wy uate curricula of the School have a three-level form—the Intro- 
One | el, the Intermediate Level, and the Advanced Level. Progression 
IM evel to the next requires a certain number of semester hours of for- 
ive z and a satisfactory demonstration, through the medium of a compre- 
Valuation, of ability to use knowledge gained through study and intel- 
Powers developed. 
t neral, study at the Introductory and Intermediate levels serves the pur- 
X atti acquisition and development of the broad base of information, skills, 
Hoo des on which the concentration of study at the Advanced Level will 
I There is no formal specification of courses to be undertaken at 
UM Uctory or Intermediate level; the concentration of study at the Ad- 
| im is specified and is related to a particular degree designation. 
GM ggsduue curricula lead to the degree of Bachelor of Science, with 
esignation of a particular area of concentration. For example: 
* Science (Electronics) ; Bachelor of Science (Theoretical and Ap- 
hi nics); Bachelor of Science (Mechanical Engineering). 
Mum to 


Bn 


Ces s " : 
are offered in the following areas: 


lor 


tal of 140 semester hours is required to qualify for the degree. 


ivi om E 1— P7783 
C E Engineering Engineering Science 
Congre itications Machine Computers 
E Systems Measurement Science 
eed Engineering Mechanical Engineering 
Ener nics Structures 
8Y Conversion Theoretical and Applied Mechanics 


INTRODUCTORY LEVEL 
. Sty 
Mon t entering the School with high school preparation starts his pro- 
bi needs fs at the Introductory Level. His choice of courses is governed 
y le Com E preparation in the areas of knowledge included in the inter- 
Oy cou hensive evaluation and by his interests. There is no rigid specifi- 
ig, Tor hes The difference in semester hours between the number nec- 
*Stude Paration and the approximate number required (70) is available 
Tha nt for elective study in any subjects he chooses. 
© student can choose the most effective (for him) of several paths to 


€ 


= 


er 
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the Intermediate Level, can make full use of advanced placement OP 
proceed at his own best pace, and have experiences to assist him in for 
his ultimate educational objective. 


( 

The student is assisted in this task by his faculty adviser, who must am 

his program each semester, prior to registration. For the guidance 0 schol 

dent and his faculty adviser, every beginning student completes the a 

placement examinations in English, Reading, Algebra, and Trigonomell) y 
student is required to undertake remedial work in any of these areas w 
he is deficient as determined by the standards of the School, prior to enro 

in courses in the area of deficiency. 


+ ane | 

: à inatio® 

The following curriculum illustrates one of several feasible combint n" 

courses that might be selected. It is emphasized here that each - N 
1 


formulate, with his faculty adviser's help, the specific curriculum 
serves his needs and preparation. 


First Semester - 


ApS 5: Finite Mathematics and Statistics in Science I (3) 


ApS7: Science, Civilization, and Technology (3) | 
Engr3: Introduction to Engineering Experimentation (3) - 


Math 27: Calculus I and II (6) 


Elective: Selected with the approval of the adviser (3) 


Second Semester 


ApS6: Finite Mathematics and Statistics in Science II (3) 
Engr 4: Introduction to Engineering Design (3) 
Math 28: Calculus III and IV (6) 
Phys 30: General Physics (4) 
Elective: Selected with the approval of the adviser (3) 


Third Semester 


Ap S 59: Introductory Analytical Mechanics I (5) 
Chem 11: General Chemistry (4) 
Engr 5: Basic Engineering Laboratory (3) 
Math 111: Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I (3) 
Phys 31: Introduction to Theoretical Physics (2) 
Phys 51: Introduction to Experimental Physics (2) 


Fourth Semester 


ApS 60: Introductory Analytical Mechanics II (5) 
Chem 12: General Chemistry (4) 
Math 112: Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists II (3) 
Phys 32: Introduction to Theoretical Physics (2) 
Phys 52: Introduction to Experimental Physics (2) 
Elective: Selected with the approval of the adviser (3 to 6) 
Intermediate Comprehensive Evaulation (0) 


* Students who did not study Physics in high school should take Physics 1. 
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le 
Work nf . i 
ork of the introductory level may be undertaken in this School or any 


a . 
“credited institution of college level, and may consist of courses in any 


, acceptable for degree credit in the institution in which they are com- 

by EPL courses in Physical Education, Secretarial Studies, or remedial 

his Ihe courses taken should prepare the student for the intermediate 
Sive evaluation. 


M 
DIATE COMPREHENSIVE EVALUATION 


vel study is terminated by the intermediate comprehensive eval- 
Pletion of which is required for entry into further study at the In- 
“vel. The evaluation includes a written part which is similar in 
9ntent to the Fundamentals Section of the examinations for profes- 
istration, an oral interview with a group of three faculty members, and 
of formal course achievement. 


t eas included in the evaluation serve as a guide to students in arranging 

E of study. The content and level of the evaluation are indicated 

lm *Xt of the entire evaluation rather than by the statements under any 

ea * evaluation appraises the student's ability to integrate and use his 

lhe T às well as the extent and quality of his information. 

[3 ĉas inclu 
Se to unc 


tand n 


ded in the evaluation and suggested courses which the student 
lertake as preparation are: 


si. 


opi preket 
gic and method in analysis (Ap S 5, Ap S 7) 


—correct 


use of English, spelling, composition, sketching, de- 
1j, Ometry 


nd 4) » Use of graphic aids, interpretation of drawings (Engl 1-2, 
"ists 
Y — 3i " j 
i ntroductory general chemistry (Chem 11—12) 
| 
Em, ^ 
n atic 1 
| y ` : i 
Ny a , Including analytic geometry, differential and integral calculus, 


"ilysic Martial differential equations, finite series, complex variables, vec- 
: finite mathematics (Ap S 5-6, Math 27, 28, 111, 112) 

e ih 

"omi Toductory 


: general physics including molecular structure of matter 
ysies (Physics 1, 30, 31-32, 51-52) 


lies 

"Princi 

n Be ¢ . ` ` 

E "IPles and methods of Statistics (Ap S 5-6, Ap S 107, Stat 91) 
Ohiri 
» es 
ta and Social ME o ML LETT i PR ee R 

) octences—(The evaluation will require a critical essay in 

fa 

Culty 
l ly eva)... : s , 
. Studenp aluation IS based on the written material, the oral interview, 
, Ment is 5 achievement record in course work. Students whose course 
"n sion igh may be excused from the written part of the evaluation. No 

kai G , n : 7 e 

‘hy Satis, 9" the evaluation. The evaluating faculty report their ap- 
EM t Sfactory 


it ions Y or “Deficient.” In the latter case they recommend the 
le student’ * taken and may require re-evaluation at a later time or 
to enter the Intermediate Level. 
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INTERMEDIATE LEVEL 


evaluat 
he a 
tud 

ho 


A student enters the Intermediate Level by presenting approximatel 
of course work in any subjects and an intermediate comprehensive 
He is admitted to Intermediate Level study by favorable decision of t 
group which appraises the student’s qualifications to proceed with 5 
shown by both his course record and the evaluation. A minimum 0 
of course work must be presented. The comprehensive evaluation 
taken in the School of Engineering and Applied Science. rol 
The curriculum in the Intermediate Level is determined, as in the rd 
tory Level, by the student's needs in preparation for the advanced COM ig 
sive evaluation and by his interests. There is no specification of requir ifi d 
each student should formulate, with his faculty adviser's help, the spe n. 
riculum that best serves his needs and leads to the specialization he wi 
take in the Advanced Level. (io 
At this level it is desirable for the student to anticipate, in his selec 
courses, the area of concentration he intends to enter at the Advan is L 
While he continues to build foundation knowledge at this level, there ^ 
tunity to expand the foundation in some areas in preparation for prt 
tration. The student is advised to plan his program at this level care ent 
the advice and assistance of his faculty adviser. At this level the an 
the entire responsibility for his study program; faculty approval is pr 
but the professional advice and counsel of the student's adviser are à" 


| 


courses that might be selected as a study program at the Interme 
(fifth and sixth semesters). The areas included in the advanced cont 
evaluation serve as a guide to the student in planning his program g 
mediate Level. 


| 
Fifth Semester — 


request. pins 
The following curriculum illustrates one of a number of com ‘iat 
I 


Ap S 10: General Field Theory (3) 


*Ap S 29: General Network Theory I (3) 
Ap S 63: Fluid Mechanics I (3) | 
Ap S85: Thermodynamics (5) 


Ap S 101: Materials Science I (4) | 


| 
Sixth Semester — ~~ 


ApS 11: General Wave Theory (3) 
*Ap S 30: General Network Theory II (3) 
Ap S 64: Fluid Mechanics II (3) | 
Ap S 102: Materials Science II (4) | 
Ap S 110: Management Analysis (3) 
Engr 18: Engineering Electronics I (3) | 
Advanced Comprehensive Evaluation (0) 


* Students electing the Measurement Science option should take Ap S 
ment Science I-II (4-4) instead of Ap S 29-30 (3-3). 
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a 
‘NCED COMPREHENSIVE EVALUATION 


“Mediate Level study is terminated by the advanced comprehensive evalua- 
heat Completion of which is required for entry into further study at the Ad- 
s ET. The evaluation includes a written part which is similar to por- 
€ examinations for professional registration, an oral interview with 
ne 7 members, and review of the student’s achievement in course work. 
ire and level of the evaluation material are indicated by the context of 
M evaluation rather than by the statements under any one item. The 
Hosen appraises the qualifications of the student to proceed productively in 
JM area of concentration, and will include some material related specifi- 
Particular areas of concentration. 
‘Teas included in the evaluation and suggested courses the student may 
? undertake as preparation are: 


vt 
bad Mechanics mechanics of rigid and deformable bodies, including 
fluids (Ap S 59-60, 63-64) 


Qn, , z 3 x : à 
hai! Wave Theory—basic theory and analysis of fields (electric, magnetic, 
' Vector, etc.) and of wave motion (Ap S 10, 11, 12, 63-64) 


„hiti pU, e l À 
TA | and Social Sciences—(The evaluation will require a substantial es- 
Specific area.) 


gem E : " 
in, "I! Science—basic concepts and methods of management science, el- 
kų,  Perations research and analysis (Ap S 110, 111) 


‘Als. a è z n . 
tro} - Structure of materials, behavior as related to structure, principles of 
Material properties, quantum physics aspects (Ap S 101-2) 


olo, 
sy a i 
standards, measurement principles, error, design of experiments, 


*Vices, and procedures in measurement (Ap S 105—6, 107) 


-basic theory and analysis of networks and elements of net- 


Synthe. : 
im, 5 (Ap S 29-30, Engr 18) 


MOdynn 
Mal ana cs —fundamental concepts and theory; electrical, mechanical, 
Chemical energy conversion (Ap S 85) 


è 
Va culty evaluation is based on the written material, the oral interview, 
t ig i dent's achievement in course work. Students whose course achieve- 
the ae May be excused from the written material. No grade is assigned 
m poe The faculty appraisal is reported as “Satisfactory” or “De- 
tithe e latter case they recommend the remedial actions to be taken 
"el 3y require re-evaluation or permit the student to enter the Advanced 


à ADVANCED LEVEL 
Ud 


ht 
te Wo enters the Advanced Level by presenting not less than 90 hours of 
ted , “0 any subjects and an advanced comprehensive evaluation. He is 
N ippy,j, danced Level study by favorable decision of the faculty group 

es the student's qualifications to proceed with study in the area 


» às shown by both his course record and the evaluation. 


| 


tration 
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— ol t 
Advanced Level study provides for concentration in a specific area 


gineering or applied science. The curriculum (study program) is quif 
detail and determines the parenthetic degree designation. Although the at 
courses are specified, reasonable variation from the specification is poss! 
accommodate particular interests and needs of the student, especially 
these relate to newly developed or frontier areas or when the student a 


pleted any of the required courses during his earlier preparation. 


wh 
o 


In contrast to study at the lower levels, study at the Advanced Level € 
strong component of design and application, to give the student exper? f, 
the creative work that is the distinguishing characteristic of engineering y 

plied science. y 
e work, and’ 


All curricula at the Advanced Level include specified cours for de 
or ot 


tives to complete the total of 140 semester hours required to qualify 
consideration. The specified curricula at the Advanced Level follow: 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 
Civil engineering is the broad branch of engineering most closely related 
human activities. Study in this area prepares for careers in the design nif 
ings, bridges, aircraft and missile frames, tunnels, and dams; the plan 
cities; and for research on new types of structures, new materiais, 
methods of construction. 

The concentration of study outlined below provides the 
ginning a career upon graduation, for registration as a profession 
as required by law, and for continuing study at the graduate level. 


Required Courses EB d 


Ap S 62: Soil Mechanics (3) 
Ap S 70: Earth Science (3) 
Ap S 121-22: Structural Theory I-I (4—4) 
Engr 1: Engineering Planning and Economics (3) 
Engr 2: Regional and Urban Planning (3) 
Engr 10: Hydraulic Engineering (3) 
Engr 11-12: Structural Design I-II (5-5) 
Engr 21: Application of Computers to Engineering Probler 


al civil eng 


a 


ms (3) 


COMMUNICATIONS | 


Study in this area prepares for careers in telephone, radio, ¢ 
cations; space and satellite communications; rocket control 
frequency communications such as microwaves; and other 
cation using vacuum tubes, transistors, light amplifiers, 

Communication theory and system design are emphasized. A 
choose to enter research and development in the design of new = ni tion” 
munication or the design, construction, and operation of commu 

tems. aret uf 


i RRE 
The study outlined below provides the essentials for beginn! £ 


1 : 1 : ate level. 
graduation and the base for further study at the graduate le 
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Required Courses 
AP § 12: Electromagnetic Wave T heory (3) 
ADS 32: Network Analysis (3) 
Ap $50: Information Transmission, Modulation, and Noise (3) 
PS 55: Control Theory (3) 
E 58: Analysis Methods (3) 
$119: Engineering Electronics II (3) 


Engr 20: Engineering Electronics III (3) 

n 21: Application of Computers to Engineering Problems (3) 
p 1-2: Communications Laboratory I-II (3-3) 
“1-22 Digital Systems Design I-II (3-3) 


IN 
Tror, SYSTEMS 


) 
i systems is a branch of technology which provides the technical means 
| he Mation and automatic control of devices, machinery, manufacturing 
WT X5. and a variety of tasks and operations. The study outlined is prepara- 
v ‘uch activities as: design and construction of systems for space missile 
* and control, the control of nuclear reactors and atomic energy sys- 
'ü ‘tomatic control of radar search devices; design of automatic machinery 
AN Ypes; and the design and operation of electronic mechanisms for auto- 
"htrol. The use of machine computers in control systems is emphasized. 

N * raduate Is prepared to undertake analysis and design of control sys- 


uU 
hk, ary on research on automatic control, and to continue further study 
Waduate level. 


J 


Required Courses 


NES Network Analysis (3) c 
Aps E Information Transmission, Modulation, and Noise (3) 
D8 65 35: Control Theory (3) 
nr 9° System Dynamics I-II (3-3) 4 
Engr 52. Application of ¢ omputers to Engineering Problems (3) 
: Engr 53. Introductory Transducers and Instrumentation (3) 
NS 103. ?: Advanced Transducers and Instrumentation (3) 
LEY 74: Control Laboratory I-II (3-3) 
2: Digital Systems Design I-II (3-3) 
| 
"huc, ENG 
bes “NGINEERING 
Tie. 
ti » “ngineering is one of the traditional broad branches of engineering, 


arily concerned with the uses of electrical energy in various forms. 
stig jo Qutlined is preparation for such activities as: analysis and design of 
PU | b. connie plants, power transmission systems, and electrical ap- 
igi design and application of motors, generators, and transformers; 
5 an ectrical instruments and their use in measurement; and the design 
"t Cal equipment of buildings, factories, ships, aircraft, missile and 


| and launching sites. 
NI 


y ; i : 
tp, Utlined provides the essentials for beginning the practice of elec- 
“Wire 


ne : i ‘ à : 
d Erin (including registration as a professional electrical engineer 
y k $ 


aw), for continuing graduate study in any of the many special- 
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i j na ine 
ties of electrical engineering, and for undertaking research in electrical eng 
ing. The concentration provides a broad insight into the most common # 
electrical engineering, preparation for immediate careers in this area 


sound base for graduate study 


Required Courses Ep —— 


Ap S32: Network Analysis (3) 
Ap S 55: Control Theory (3) 
ApS 58: Analysis Methods (3) 
Ap S 130: Electrical Energy Conversion (3) 
Engr 19: Engineering Electronics II (3) 
Engr 21: Application of Computers to Engineering Problems (3) 
Engr 49-50: Precise Electrical Measurements I-II (3-3) 
Engr 105-6: Electrical Engineering Laboratory I-II (3-3) 
Engr 121-22: Digital Systems Design I-II (3-3) 


ELECTRONICS 
"L 
Electronics involves the use and control of very small amounts of electri 
ergy to manipulate and operate devices designed to extend and comple vil 
man nerves and brains. The study outlined is preparation for such ©. r 
as: design and use of electronic instruments in radio, telephone, 
television systems, in devices to control industrial machinery, and in comm d 
the design and application of transistor and solid-state circuits; the ‘oni 
radar and navigation devices and systems; and the application of ele 
other branches of science and in medicine. h od? 
The graduate is prepared to undertake design, to engage in researc! il 
velopment of new applications of electronics, and to continue in gradu? 


Required Courses 


Ap S32: Network Analysis (3) 

Ap S 55: Control Theory (3) 

Engr 19: Engineering Electronics II (3) 

Engr 20: Engineering Electronics III (3) 

Engr 21: Application of Computers to Engineering Pro 
Engr 49-50: Precise Electrical Measurements I-II (3-3) 

Engr 52: Introductory Transducers and Instrumentation (3) 
Engr 107-8: Electronics Laboratory I-II (3-3) 

Engr 121-22: Digital Systems Design I-II (3-3) 


blems (3) 


ENERGY CONVERSION 


. ron Of 

Energy conversion is concerned with the development and applicat a 
sources. The study outlined is preparation for such activities velot 
new energy sources (such as: fuel cells and solar batteries) ; - MIA 
design of energy sources employing thermionics, thermoelectric n | 
voltaic processes; design and application of fuel cells, thermio of | 
electrical and electromechanical machines. fering ware | 

Energy conversion is a new and rapidly growing area, otte de 


a 
; a g a arch 
portunity. The graduate will find most opportunity 1n rese | 


| 
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ia 

Il "nd in application of new energy sources The study program provides 
hi I 8) ) i 

[Mation for such careers and for continuing graduate study 


Required Courses 


ApS 55. Control Theory (3) 


ADS 86: | nergy Conversion (3) 

NE 87: Heat T ransfer Theory (3) 
lir 3 130: Electrical Energy Conversion (3) 

br -32: Thermal Power I-II (3-3) 
e T4 35: Fluid Machinery (3) 
ler TT -10: Energy Conversion Laboratory I-II (3-3) 

12: Mechanical Engineering Laboratory I-II (3-3) 

NEERING SCIENCE 
Minaa.: 
nals Science is a broad area of fundamental knowledge of engineering 
QAM Concepts, and techniques underlying all of technology. The study 


tini Prepares for careers in research 


: and development of new devices and 
Ni *5 for use in scientific ex 


D ploration of the oceans, space, the atmosphere, 
bhoth; the design and construction of devices for use in medical, biolog- 
"s ical, and chemical research; the design and use of new materials, struc- 
bi , Machines for control of nature: and research to improve engineering 
Th and Methods 
Men, uate of this program is most likely to engage in research and devel- 

"in graduate study through the doctoral level 
Required Courses 
EET Network Analysis (3) 
i Aps 5 Control Theory (3) 
S65 ce. Analysis Methods (3) 


Ape ^? System Dynamics I-II (3-3) 
PS 70 Earth Science (3) 
DS 87, Mechanics of Deformable Solids I-II (3-3) 
Engr 19; Heat Transfer Theory (3) 
lr 20. Engineering Electronics II (3) 
gr 21. Engineering Electronics III (3) 
* Application of Computers to Engineering Problems (3) 


are finding wide application in many scientific and engineer- 
as in business and industry. Their greatest development 
yet to come. The study outlined is preparation for such 
à atical (logic) and electronic design of computers; program- 
iis dectronic design of circuits employing transistors and other solid- 
NL compute of computer logic; the use of computers in medicine; re- 

er design and applications; development of computer solutions 


lita + Ment s 
*i tr, Usiness, and industrial problems; and the design of computers 
"Ol systems. 
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arch,’ 
The graduate will find many opportunities in industry, business, rese 
teaching. The study program provides preparation for these careers 


broad base for further specialization in graduate study 


Required Courses E —— 


Ap S 32: Network Analysis (3) 

Ap S 50: Information Transmission, Modulation, and Noise (3) 

ApS 55: Control Theory (3) 

Ap S 58: Analysis Methods (3) 

Engr 19: Engineering Electronics II (3) 

Engr 20: Engineering Electronics III (3) 

Engr 21: Application of Computers to Engineering Problems (3) 
Engr 23-24: Computer Laboratory I-II (3-3) 


Engr 121-22: Digital Systems Design I-II (3-3) 


MEASUREMENT SCIENCE * 


: m 
e of insi 
Measurement science concerns the design, construction, and use p^ jo’ 
: E n 
in measurement, and the design of experiments. The study outii ne 


ce ve 
preparation for such activities as testing of rockets, missiles, and spa gii 
ials; deter "i 


measurements of the characteristics and properties of mater! resti 


of standards of measurement in light, heat, optics, electricity, etc. T 
measurement methods and techniques in various fields of science K secti! 
cine; design and construction of measuring instruments; design and reh 
of experiments and tests of various kinds; and control of quality © 
tured products. 

The graduate will find many opportunities in space research, i 
facturing, and research. Opportunities are especially good in y 
application of instruments | 


| 
Required Courses — 


Engr 19: Engineering Electronics II (3) 
Engr 20: Engineering Electronics III (3) 

Engr 49-50: Precise Electrical Measurements I II (3-3) 
Engr 52: Introductory Transducers and Instrument: ation (3) 
Engr 53: Advanced Transducers and Instrument: ition (3) 
Engr 54: Precise Mechanical Measurements (4) 

Engr 55: Precise Heat Measurements (4) 
Engr 56: Pressure Measurements (3) 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING "i 
Mechanical engineering is the broad branch of engineering € nufactuf Pitt 
ery, equipment, and other power devices; particularly in gut d 
ac 
dustry. The study outlined below is preparation for such 
power generating equipment and plants (viz: jet engine» 


Ap > 
option should complete, A 


* Students electing the Measurement Science Ap 5 = 
ate Level instead OF * 


Measurement Science I-II (4-4) in the Intermed 


Theory I-II (3-3 
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HS, etc). 


design and construction of aircraft, 
M Ranufac 


missiles, automobiles, and 


ture of machines and goods; design of mechanical equipment 


8, air-conditioning, automatic machinery, 


“arch t nuclear reactor controls); and 
h o develop new kinds of power machinery 
hr Baduate will find many opportunities in manufacturing, in design, and 
Cm The preparation is adequate for beginning the practice of mechan- 
led Rei and provides the essential Knowledge needed in registration as 
yl 


àw for practice as a professional mechanical engineer 


le 'S in research in mechanical engineering should include additional study 
he o i § ) 
S'aduate leve] 


Required Courses 


Ans rer aes 4 
T 35: ( ontrol Theory (3) 
Ap § 9-66: System Dynamics I-II (3-3) 

371-72. 


Ap $87. Mechanics of Deformable Solids 1-11 


[M Heat Transfer Theory (3) 

M 1 21: Application of € omputers to Engineering Problems (3) 
En Re: Thermal Power I-II (3-3) 

Thies Fluid Machinery (3) 


Mechanical I ngineering Laboratory I-II (3-3) 


. ©Xpert is concerned with the analysis and design of structures to 


àl requirements and withstand the forces acting 
Wion for such activities as design of skyscrapers, tunnels, dams, 


PpS launching sites, powerhouses, bridges, and aircraft frames: the 
Of new types of 


- Prep The study out- 
b. a 
$, ksi los 
ly 
m ent 
» S, structures (such as structures for outer space, 


It A 
re pa Ng satellites): the use of new materials in structures; analysis of 
The trad *vior in earthquakes; and research on structural design. 

LN Uate 
Vy Pro ate will engage chiefly in analysis and design or in research. The 


ry... eram x 
tice , Provides the essential knowledge for registration required by law 


Í a a pr 
Mther g * Professional structural engineer, for engaging in research, and 
"Pecialization in graduate study 


Required [i 


Ourses 
$65. a PR enw tina 
iy EN Soil Mechanics ( 3) 
b 71.75. Earth Science (3) 


321.57: Mechanics of Deformable Solids I-II (3-3) 
hu er: pructural Theory I-II (4-4) 

peta: gineering Planning and Economics (3) 

N 


tr 1s. See ctural Design I-II (5-5) 
bry. ` tructural Dynamics (3) 


PPlication of ( omputers to Engineering Problems (3) 


mechanics is concerned with the behavior of matter 


The study outlined is preparation for such activities 
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as: prediction and measurement of blast effects of bombs on buildings; et 
of behavior of vehicles re-entering the atmosphere; development of th "m 
fining behavior of materials; mathematical analysis; study of behavior of 
and applications of mechanics to celestial and space bodies. 
The graduate will find most opportunity in research, particul 
machines and structures; and should plan further study at the 


Required Courses Ep 


arly in ri 


graduate I 


Ap S 58: Analysis Methods (3) 
Ap S 62: Soil Mechanics (3) 

Ap S 65-66: System Dynamics I-II (3-3) 
Ap S 70: Earth Science (3) 

Ap S 71-72: Mechanics of Deformable Solids I-II (3 3) 
Ap S 80: Introductory Astronomy (3) 
ApS 87: Heat Transfer Theory (3) 

Ap S 198: Undergraduate Research (3) 


Engr 21: Application of Computers to Engineering Problems (3) 


ADMISSION TO UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 


PURPOSE OF ADMISSION 


. J . ^ who can 
It is the purpose of the School to admit for study those persons. yiron 
efit themselves and society by disciplined intellectual effort !n — "T 
The School has a responsibility to admit those whose prospect for pe object" 
rewarding achievement justifies the opportunity to study and whos 
can be satisfied with the resources the School offers. The Schoo 
students meeting these criteria as its resources permit alificati® 

Admission requirements are stated in terms of the minimum d curri 
tablishing a favorable prospect for successful completion of pe may | y 
fairness to those presenting a lower level of qualification the SÇ succ of 
admission when, in the judgment of the School, the prospect ue 
student is not favorable. : is the p" 

Admission to the School of Engineering and Applied Scienc ks in M 
lective step of a long series of qualifying tests the student wil ihe " 
sion toward professional competence and status, and indicates = yuigy t 
lief that the applicant has at least the minimum prep 
plete the curriculum successfully. 


aration an 


CRITERIA FOR ADMISSION 


The applicant for undergraduate admission must be 
have an academic background appropriate for the prog" 
plated. „vident? 

Consideration for admission is based upon the combined € 
lowing factors: 


* See also "Application for Admission," pages 36-38 
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J 

| sAn acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited high school 
$ Ng at least fifteen units*: 

p Principal's statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake col- 
M rk; 

J, 

Rac On the following College Entrance E Xamination Board tests: the 
Inu 1 7€ Aptitude Test, the English Composition Achievement Test, and a 


|, Standard) or 
4p. 

hk "dence 
, Orily in for 


Level II (Intensive) Mathematics l'est 
Irom the high school 
mal study; 


Level I preferred; 
grades that the applicant can achieve sat- 


“ Evide 
Ws n dence in reference letters, requested by the applicant, as to the appli 
n 0 
M livation toward engineering and applied science, and his seriousness of 
Th 
w€ Qualific 


ations of applicants who, because of 
the above 


Meet unusual circumstances, do 
requirements will be considered by the School, which may 


admission tests 


t ^ and One-half 
Nin Ollows: 
LM ane trj 


of the fifteen units required for entrance must be distrib- 


three in I nglish, two in algebra, one in plane geometry, one- 


spe or h Bonometry, one in physics or chemistry, 
Tt tequine s General science may not be counted in satisfaction of the 
lt I$ rec. *ment but may be counted as an elective unit 
Ay op ommended that / 


and two in one foreign 


'oth physics and chemistry be studied in high school. 
A thoi. wi Sciences contributes to the student's general education, aids in 
$ DES camane . 

ti for = Career, and affords a qualitative measure of his ability and po- 


S 
teng tudy of engineering or 


e science. The study of solid geometry is rec- 
LN » In order 


that the student may have a firm foundation for his col- 


ldies ; 
lo, tes in mathematics 
lit 
f ative " 
4 for a » ficiency —A graduate of an approved high school who does not 
p han E aion the particular subjects required, but who does present not 
^ Of st -n acceptable units, may be admitted to pursue a prescribed pro- 
" les inc ^ " 
Ntiburi E Including courses to make up for deficiencies if the deficiency 
n does not exceed two units 

ly 

ANC 

STANDIN( 

% 

IT p 

R Ar 

n VANCED PLACEMENT EXAMINATIONS 

UM 
"ws; Standing 
» In ng May be granted for study at the collegiate level in advanced 


wince” approved secondary school, if substantiated by satisfactory per- 
anced College Placement Examination. Arrangement for 
N E * responsibility of the applicant and should be made with 
ly 20 Nas ard Advanced Placement Examinations, Educational Testing 

Sau Street, Prineeton, N. J. 08540; or Box 1025, Berkeley, Calif. 
"quest the examining service to submit the test papers 
Y ance on th ^ Admissions. Consideration is given to both the qual- 
Qt * examination and the quality and content of the course 


ay 
Mute net? study in a secor 
Periods x 


prepared class 


y school subject, includ 
room work 


of 


ng in the aggregate not less 
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of study completed by the applicant. Credit may be withheld pending satis 

tory completion of higher-level courses in the same field í 
Total credit that may be so gri inted is ordinarily limited to 15 semester h0 

not more than 8 semester hours of which may be in any one examination ^j 

In exceptional cases these limits may be exceeded, but in no case will the &' 


granted exceed 30 semester hours 


CREDIT FROM HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 


Advanced standing may be granted for work successfully 
credited institutions of higher learning. Credit will be gr: did for tf m 
work only when it meets the requirements for the degree sought àt this c 


tisfa 
sity, and subject to the general University regulations concerning Sl mot k 
i 
subsequent work. Work of low pass grade (D or the equivé alent) W 
considered for transfer 
SERVICE SCHOOL CREDIT " 
ni 
RT ; be co” 
A limited amount of credit earned in service schools since 1941 " En gn 
ered for assignment to qualified degree candidates in the School of missi 
and Applied Science. Veterans should submit to the Director O "T 


x 5 og SUOM 

photostatic copies of their service school records, indicating course nt o? 
i 

completed with sufficient identification of the course to locate it 


of Evaluation of Educational Experience in the Armed Forces. 


ADVISORY SYSTEM 
" , close | 
The School of Engineering and Applied Science encourages phe dap p 
S 
student dn Every entering undergraduate student is ional f 
. sio 
nent Faculty adviser to assist him to orient himself in the profes: vel! 


i 
the 2 M 
Faculty advisers counsel students on their programs of study, an e 
ormances, profess! T»? 


rocess. 
ment, and extracurricular activity as part of the educational P 


) 
viser represents the student in all cases requiring I aculty action. 
advisers 


and maintenance of satisfactory scholastic pert 


their 4 
Students in the Introductory Level must obtain bis complete Qo 
programs of study prior to registration. Until a student né ons 0 is il 
io | 
of the Introductory „Level he must follow the recommendat 


t en". 

a stude ^ ocho 

in all academic matters. However, an adviser may not deny à ft s y 
ns O g 
gulatio pdin 


any course or activity to which he is entitled under the re dents 

The Dean acts as temporary adviser to entering Ol! transfer StU is 

signment of their permanent advisers courage " 
Students in the Intermediate and Advanced Levels are op vis 

their advisers with theif nu 
All students are encouraged to discuss college problem to cons? 

or instructors at any time; and parents or guardians are invite y 

the Dean and advisers, concerning any student problems. dance with ijt | 
Faculty advisers discharge their counseling duties In "a final 1 " 


principles of their professional responsibility; however, 


for a student's action lies wholly with the student. 


GRADUATE STUDY 


is rapidly becoming a necessity for the engineer or applied 

gh graduate study tomorrow's leaders are developing today the 

Dowledge and capability demanded by the accelerating pace of ad- 

M “ngineering, science, and administration Industry and government 
"UK those with advanced knowledge, analytical skill, and ability. 


t Sc i s 
tiot ool of Engineering and Applied Science offers graduate study lead- 
MA degrees of Master of Science, Master of Engineering Administration, 
h oF of Science 


| € or. : 
n Eraduate programs, as in undergraduate study, the educational philos- 
LT School is to increase the knowledge and understanding of the in- 


ltte dent by concentration on principles and their application rather than 

: Fidan ac coverage of techniques and specialized detail. Each program 

Md are » y planned according to the student's preparation and needs. In- 

[UN ne: in his major area and related fields 

lig ud» in this School may be undertaken in any field of engineering 

inar, fa in which a scientific discipline exists and in which the School 
de acilities and resources. The student also may select courses in 


Partme 
M “Ments 


o « Of instruction of the University in order to serve specific 
Jectives. 


is The Master’s Programs 


to THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE 
` BIg 

Mn ell E 

hj bods Bia THIS DISCIPLINE is a substantial comprehension of principles 
wi! and its their use, as applied in modern technology. Increased under- 
th Of fa "Ins In Solving engineering problems are sought, rather than a 
t" MU , “rity with applications and techniques 


Tisi " 
Iw be deg;, Osram may provide for broad coverage in a variety of fields 
X "mineg Ened to giy 


y Sive some degree of specialization in a particular area, 
QV. yY CO [rence e 
li e nference at the time of admission to candidacy. The special- 
IS Indi 


Cated by the courses of instruction (see pages 70-75, 78- 


SSS 


a IQ Í— 


Sa 
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«facli 
i i catisfact® 
[he level of the courses ordinarily requires as prerequisite the satislaC ,, 


: `e beyond © 
completion of at least one undergraduate course in mathematics bees 
first course in ordinary differential equations and at least one in the area 
graduate course to be undertaken 


à vin rg ATION 
THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATI 
i . princit 
The objective of this discipline is to develop an understanding of the e^ 
and a competence in the practices of administration as applied to ec 
and scientific activities. Knowledge and understanding are sought rat 
mere familiarity with techniques. " 
are integ” 
E ef 


av 

1 on -sta oe hà 

sequences of courses. This program is for engineers and scientists who «vil 
ific acti 


j yit? | 
anticipate responsibility for administration of engineering Or scienti ; addit” 
Analysis, case study, and quantitative approaches are emphasized in 


A study program is prescribed for each candidate; programs 


to the technical theories of administration 4 belt 
; state f 

In addition to the requirements for admission to graduate study fi: man 

" > U ‘ 

the applicant must have an adequate knowledge of the principles of hu T 


atistics: ^, 
lations, the fundamentals of accounting, and the fundamentals of stat! "A 
the following pel 


145 Principles rm | 


calc 


requirement can be met by the successful completion of 
graduate courses or an approved equivalent: Psychology : 
man Relations, Accounting 115 Survey of Accounting, and Statistics 
tics for Engineers. The student should have a working command 0 


ADMISSION TO GRADUATE STUDY 


s a 
for pl Re | 
Gradua 


Admission to graduate study toward a Master’s degree require 
degree from a recognized institution and evidence of capacity 
work in the field selected, as indicated by undergraduate grades, 


ord Examinations, and similar data. 2 qu 

e s ` naration me f 

Applicants who have significant deficiencies in their preparaue course y 

Pe ate | 

for admission to graduate study by taking prescribed undergradus raduatt 4 
m £ " a ite Pré 

some cases such study may be carried on in addition to a limited P equ! 


` art of the gl] 
gram. In no case may the undergraduate courses fulfill any part " ad” | 


; does 
ments for the graduate degree. Admission to graduate study doe 
the student to degree candidacy | 
ADMISSION TO MASTER'S CANDIDACY i 


, mit. 
gree must be a 
|- school 0 dy: (^ i 


ate StVO” ud 
aduate p, 


/ei 
appror™ qo 
e intel fo! 
al a ration 


Application for admission to candidacy for a Master’s de 
writing to the Dean. (Required forms are obtainable at the 
be accepted the applicant must have (1) been accepted for gf 
satisfactorily completed 9 semester hours of graduate courses 
of his study program, (3) give evidence of satisfactory person 
qualifications, and (4) present a proposed program of study 
the comprehensive examination. In exceptional cases the re 
mester hours of graduate courses may be reduced. 


quirem 


* See also "Application for Admission," pages 36-38 
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ADVANCED STANDING 


IL 
uate courses completed before admission to graduate study toward a Mas- 
ie pe in the School of Engineering and Applied Science are not transfer- 
ram egree credit. They may, however, be considered in planning individual 
Moe E Course work to satisfy degree requirements in another school or 
linee the | niversity may not be applied toward a degree in the School of 
hii ling and Applied Science. Courses completed w hile a student in the 
he” Of University Students are not accepted for credit in the Master's de- 
Programs, 


TUITION FEE 
T 
Mr tion fee for Master's programs is a comprehensive fee covering all 
s p opted for degree credit, regardless of the extent of the program. No 
nci ner reductions of the fee are made for any reason. (See Fees and 
egulations, pages 39—42.) 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


asic req. s r ‘ . 
te requirement for a Master's degree is the satisfactory completion of 
Prehensive examination. 


“DENCE 

Candid; 
Nin, (ate must complete a minimum of one year of full-time study or the 
I" . I1 part-time study, in the School. A full-time student must complete 


) e N TW 
"Years Tents for the degree within three years; a part-time student, within 


inim 
h m £ e 
- rade of B is required in all courses A student who makes one 


dey of „May repeat the course once. A student who receives two or more 
Table Will not be permitted to enroll further in the School except by fa- 


lity Action of "meet 

jM fo w^ 9f the Dean's Council. A minimum grade of B or better is re- 
Baduate ndergraduate courses taken to remove deficiencies in preparation 

study, 

aiy 

' 
t 

thy um of 2 

quy) à f <4 semester hours of graduate courses and the thesis (6 semes- 

1 the ady; Wired. An individual program is formulated by each student 


assistance of a Faculty adviser, however, the student is 


Sive r the adequacy of the program in preparing him for the 
* examination 


SS 
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MASTER’S THESIS 


The degree candidate must submit an acceptable thesis to demonstrate his 
ity to make independent use of the knowledge and discipline of thought aq 
and developed by graduate study, to furnish objective evidence of construe 
power in a given field, and to demonstrate that he can communicate the cn 
of his work in writing. Work of a suitable character for which the Stu ent 
professional responsibility may be considered, whether done on or off € " 
provided no significant amount of work is completed without faculty su 
sion. yf 
The thesis is the exclusive responsibility of the student. He may conti 


adviser, but the adviser assumes no responsibility for the thesis. mp 
Re . final co 
The acceptability of the thesis is determined exclusively by the final 


hensive examination committee aiit 
The candidate must submit his thesis subject, approved by a Faculty hes 
and the Assistant Dean (Research), to the Dean by the stated date for P 
mester in which he enrolls in the first thesis course (Ap S 299, Engr 299, 0| 
299). The candidate must present at registration a thesis title on the prop wil 
(obtained at the School Office) and approved by a Faculty adviser, before ae 
be admitted to a thesis course 299. He must submit his thesis in final seo 
the Dean by the stated date for the semester in which he enrolls in t dd 
thesis course (Ap S 300, Engr 300, or EA 300), except that in every | 
final thesis must be submitted prior to the expiration of one calendar Y^, l| 
ibmit s "1 
thesis as specified above, the student's candidacy and graduate stu y 9 ep | 
inated. Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form ^ s 
duction of the thesis are available in the Office of the School. Accepte and aft | 
with accompanying drawings, become the property of the Univers wt | 
deposited in the University Library, where the duplicate copies are ; jin de | 
made available for circulation. Permission to publish or adapt materia 


must be secured from the Dean. 


the date of submission of the thesis title. In case of failure to St 


Candidates may enroll in the thesis course (299-300) one meets ynaccth |i 
If the thesis I5 adici 


A thesis may be submitted in final form one time. cal 
e student $ 


able to the final comprehensive examination committee th 
and graduate study are terminated | 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


bo^ 
The student must pass a comprehensive examination, written, on z |! 
prescribed by the Faculty, to demonstrate substantial understan examin j |? 
ciples and methods of their use in the area of his interest. Tbe " |i 
will not be taken until the candidate has successfully completed "st er | 
program of study and submitted a Master's thesis. The candidate asic E 


: " he 
fully complete the final comprehensive examination, which is t of fai 
In the event h 


ment for award of the degree, on his first attempt 4 
student's candidacy and graduate study status are terminate? 


S The Doctoral Program 


E sr 
3 SCHOOL o; ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE offers a program of ad- 


Doctor of Science This 
zed fields in engineering or applied science in which 
id for which the University has adequate resources. 


hy Study and research leading to the degree of 
ram is limited to recogni 


"htific discipline exists ar 


e CAE ; 
"n Doctoral discipline is designed to prepare the student for a career of 


tiy 
à ix Scholarship by providing a broad background of knowledge and an 
up £ £ Be i i 
ii anding of research methods. It requires study of interrelated fields of 
Ng ; . 
8 as well as original research in the field of central interest. 


for the degree Is divided into two stages The first made up 


the general area of 
tom culminates in he qualifying examination. The second 
‘hg po ed of research investigation of a particular subject in a special field 


Nin. * Presentation of 
les i 


interrelated fields of learning which support 
Concentration 


such research findings in a written dissertation—cul- 
n the final examination 


b 
"Sio TO DC 
í 
tye Plicant must 
Mal Actory M 
b QUalities 


ICTORAL STUDY 


have adequate preparation for advanced study, including 
aster's degree, or the equivalent, together with acceptable per- 
Sand int and a capacity for creative sc holarship. He must have capabil- 
Aye à . fests beyond the mere assimilation of org 
Ura " ip struction Originality of mind con 

? In obse 


anized materials in formal 


ibined with balanced judgment and 
l'Vation or experiment are necessary to the successful applicant. 


ADMISSION 

tl i 

In: advan "^ 

hiss N, h Ce of the opening of the semester for which the student seeks 
MIN 4 * should have a personal interview with the Dean or the professor 
"litis JI he wishes to study, to discuss the field of study, the University's 


Uie " guidance in this field 
M an effective 
ana © Student wi 
Mission, 4PPlic 

“ONS appoi 


, the applicant's qualifications, and the possi- 
doctoral program. If an application for admission is in- 


ll be advised concerning the details of application proce- 


lad 


ation will be referred for admission decision to a committee 
nted to consider his qualifications 


Nc 
UA 
E à 
i REQUIREMENTS 
"di 
n 
tts «8 kno 
pi d of Wledge is required of two foreign languages important in the stu- 
nin, interest, One language examination must be passed at the time 
4 aityin ?ctoral study. The second must be passed before admission to 
Ying 8 *Xamination and within one year of the start of study for the 
*Xamination, : 
tb 
vp 
OR or: 
Xn QUALIFYING. kx AMINATION 
N Mission , 
Omm; to study for the qualifying examination the student's admis- 


comes his ( 


onsultative Committee, which prescribes and di- 
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rects his studies. The Committee assigns fields of learning to insure his el 
of knowledge and support research in his central field. Members of the o 
mittee advise the student concerning the scope and content of these fields 
study and guide him in preparation for his examination. det! 
The purpose of the qualifying examination is to ascertain that the stue” 
breadth of background and intellectual development are adequate tO p^ 
doctoral research and investigation in his central field. The qualifying exam | 
tion is both written and oral and usually extends over a period of six day" 
is given by a special committee consisting of members of the students © 
sultative Committee and other specialists. Upon favorable report of the f 
iners to the Dean the student is admitted to candidacy for the degree, to Pe 
his specialized study and research under the supervision of a designat 
ber of the Faculty. "" 
The examination is the sole test of the student's ability to qualify for ade 
as a candidate for the degree, and to enter the second stage of his doctor 


cipline. 


RESEARCH, DISSERTATION, FINAL EXAMINATION 
( 
Director ^g 


The student admitted to candidacy for the degree requests as The 
search the member of the Faculty under whom he wishes to study. ged 
ulty member may accept or reject such request. The research i$ w^ pe 0 
the Director and approved by the Dean. Throughout the remainder © reses 
toral program, the candidate is responsible solely to his Director, In , 

and in the presentation of his dissertation. 


THE DISSERTATION 1 


: " .cholarly 
A dissertation is required as evidence of ability to perform schol 


and to interpret and present its results. i must m 
No later than the date specified in the calendar the candidate ! inal 
to the Dean three complete copies of the dissertation and two d of P 
of an abstract (not to exceed 600 words) of his dissertation. One issue of 
abstract is for inclusion in the Abstracts of Doctoral Dissertations o inci 
University Bulletin; the other is sent to University Microfilms, Ine utr A 
in their monthly publication “Dissertation Abstracts” which 1$ 
tionally. ; nC "pl 
One copy of the dissertation is also sent to University Microfilms P is | 
the master negative microfilm is retained. A positive microfilr» file. p f 
by University Microfilms, Inc., to the Library of Congress for ed of A 
copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduct es ci M y! | 
tation, preparation of the abstract, and services offered by essful ooo 
films, Inc., are available in the Office of the Dean. The SUc™™ fee t0 f 
for the doctorate is required, before receiving his degree, to " basic ye 
the expense of printing the abstract of his dissertation, and for d ith "T 
rendered by University Microfilms, Inc. Accepted dissertat ie epo? 
panying drawings, become the property of the University an d made 
the University Library, where the duplicate copies are -—— in , 
able for circulation. Permission to publish or adapt materia 
secured from the Dean. 
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T 
Ë FINAL 5 XAMINATION 


h 
i?! approval 
his final ex 

fin 


of the dissertation by the Director, the candidate is presented 
amination 


al examination is oral and is open to the public. The candidate must 
\ ate a mastery of his special field of interest and of the materials and 


hique : 
berg ques used in the research The committee of examiners includes mem- 


ing p Faculty competent in the research field or in closely related subjects 
[Rica So include qualified experts brought to the l niversity especially to 
UM E. e the examination. If the candidate satisfies the examining com- 
tige k Ens the high quality and originality of his contribution to knowl- 
Mq the E as his mastery of the scholarship and research techniques of his 


aculty recommends him for the degree of Doctor of Science. 


“SID 
ENT AND CONTINUOUS STUDY 
Al 


Of the 
En E" Work for 


the degree must be done in residence (on the campus), ex- 
NP Special permission is granted to conduct research in an approv ed off- 
Xh Acllity. The student must maintain "continuous registration" in the 
Wes even when granted a leave of absence. Failure to do so breaks the 
Mi," l'egistration, and he must apply for readmission to doctoral study under 


EST new n 
We "eW conditions and regulations are set up by his consultative com- 


D 'S no formal regulation concerning the minimum amount of time to 
Mid i '" preparation for the qualifying examination or as a candidate en- 
pleted 9ctoral| research. The qualifying examination, however, must be 
Miram tin five years of the date of admission, and the entire degree 
v ply fo be completed within seven years. After admission the student 
| leves that he qualifying examination whenever his consultative committee 
i ertaken oe Prepared to take it; his research and specialized study may 


tor o R ith whatever concentration of time meets the approval of his 

Nn Euch. Normally a minimum of two years of full-time study 
Spent in meeting the requirements for the degree 

LN 

s 

CN 


al program is a comprehensive fee covering all work re- 


E in ine ally for the qualifying and research stages. Each half may 
LEN nstallments, N 


See Fees 


No allowances or reductions of the fee are made for 
and Financial Regulations, pages 39—42.) 


THE CENTER, under the direction of the School of Engineerin 
Science, is a cooperative activity of the University, industry, í ure 
providing education, research, and service programs related to meas 


It was established by the University in 1960. 


The principal, but not exclusive, activities of the Center are: 


The education of persons for careers in measurement science; 


a' 
? „ation, af 
The development and improvement of measurement, standardizatin igh p 
bration techniques, apparatus, and data—with particular reference 
cision; 

ji 


and consul 
ance of p" | 


ds: 


The provision of staff and facilities to industry for research 
on measurement problems in industry, including the matnten 
standards of measurement directly traceable to the national standar 
j 
edure* 
b e i ocedu 
The publication of results of research, manuals of practice and pr 


information related to measurement science " 
is ^ 


hi, | 

à : ant throug | 

The Center maintains relations with industry and government 228 of s 

| 2 o 

sociate Program, in which interested individuals, companies, or 1 un 
collaboration, ins 


tions may participate. The mutual communication, :vities 3 

‘enter activ! 
made possible by this program bring vitality to the Center acti j 
attention to the needs of industry and government reor 


Through these and other activities the Center serves as 


competent in measurement science, as an instrument for iding ex m” 
on prov! theif 


on measurement problems, and as a service organizati wx 


" io 
bility to industrial and government organizations in the solut 
urement problems 


IHE EDUCATION PROGRAM bj 
: | 
.urriculà © god" 
Ihe Education Program of the Center consists in part of — a rj 
the School, which prepare the student to assume responsibi it p jer | 
to perm ext 


measurement science. The curricula are integrated, 


"ee 
terminate his formal education at any level, or to proce 
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Ps 

lop. n 

ians lead to the Engineering Technologist Certificate and tl 
elor of Science, Master of Science, and Doctor of 


ln ; 

t" addition to e education program 
üde à 

te S seminars, special conferences, and short courses offered from time to 


ie degrees of 
Science 


the certificate and degree programs, th 
i f 


"GIN p 
NEERING TECHNOLOGIST CI RTIFICATI 


hh 
Mis ie , 
be, 8 two-year program open to high school graduates who meet the require- 
d s d od = Y» : 
for admission stated on pages 24—26 


First Year 


Cen P S 5: Finite Mathematics and Statistics in Science I (3) 
-12: General € hemistry (4—4) 
Engr 3: Introduction to E ngineering Experimentation (3) 
ngr 4: Introduction to Engineering Design (3) 
ath 27: Calculus I-II (6) 
ath 28 Calculus III-IV (6) 
pats l: General Physics (4) 
YS 30: General Physics (4) 
Second Year 
Ap gS 6: Finite Mathematics and Statistics in Science II (3) 
AP S E Introductory Analytical Mechanics I-II (5-5) 
Baer S. F undamentals of Measurement Science I-II (4-4) 
Engr » Basic I ngineering Laboratory (3) 
Engr 107. Introductory Transducers and Instrumentation (3) 
Math In. Statistics in Metrology I (3) 
Phys 3 E Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I (3) 
732: Introduction to Theoretical Physics (2-2) 
RESEARCH PROGRAM 
"ese. 
Pie rele Program of the Center includes all aspects of research and devel- 
Taken E to measurement science. Research and/or development may be 
in! Ponso independent studies by staff members for the Center, as studies 
y lo the pra contract, or by personnel of Associates of the Center as- 
of the C enter to undertake the specific work. Associates receive publica- 


» Certain publications may be restricted in distribution. 


ke SERVICE PROGRAM 


anges for consultation and assist 


ance of the Faculty and Staff and 
facilities of 


the Center in connection with specific problems in 
* program is restricted to the use of the 


À 

t . 
mine, the 
Associates of the 
also makes it possible for Associates to engage the 


the University, through the Center, as may be desirable 
N of their problems in measurement 


>In SOlutic 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 


AN APPLICANT FOR ADMISSION OBTAINS from the Office of the Director oA 
sions of the University an application blank which he must fill out pet 
and return with the $15 application fee. A recent photograph, with SIE 
of the applicant must be attached to the blank 


STUDENTS FROM U. S. INSTITUTIONS J 
nu^ 
e crede 
Applicants are urged to submit the application form and complete 
well in advance of the semester for which they seek admission. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS iy 
ing 

Students wishing to begin college in the fall semester should apply deii 

fall term of the senior high school year, and no later than March mest r m, 

graduating at mid-term wishing to begin college in the spring p ential” 
apply no later than December 1. Applications and all required of the * 

students wishing to begin college in either the first or secon erm M 
0 


f 

ord ^. , 

; ; „chool ree no 

An applicant from a secondary school must send the high sch red est a, 
y incipal, with the Adm 

provided by the University to his high school principat, Director of 

the completed form be mailed directly to the Office of the 

sions. 


mer session must be received prior to March 1. 


TRANSFER, GRADUATE, READMITTED STUDENTS dim 

i ' ; applicants for f uit 

Undergraduate transfer students from other institutions, J ation gi 

programs, and readmission applicants must submit apP M the ^ 
E mber "E 


credentials prior to August | for the fall semester, — 
semester, May 1 for the first summer session, and June 


d : co 
mer session. scholarship 404 © in py | 
The transfer student must be in good standing as tO ` ed institu 
He must be eligible to return to the last previously atten i" 


semester for which he seeks admission to this University. ons of higher 
An applicant who has attended one or more — the irt 
must request each registrar to mail directly to the Office ot earn 


i n 
2 edits were 
missions a transcript of his record, even though credit 


APPLICATION 


FOR ADMISSION 


37 
I 
sy ith School units 
r! ant should requ 
, Missions, 


are not shown on the college transcript, the undergraduate 
est his high school to submit a transcript to the Director 


à 1 
tork : undergraduate applicant has fewer than 30 semester hours of 


acceptable 
Or better on academic work from an 


"West accredited institution), he must 
Tey i that his high school record and College Entrance Examination Board 
Ores be sent to the Admissions Office 


"Dk : 

NTS FROM FOREIGN INSTITUTIONS 
A 
PMlicati 
R a ; n 
! Cou required records, and scores on the Test of Enelish as a Foreign 
i ) 
Ute $ (see details below) must be received no later than three months be- 

9Pening of the semester for which admission is requested. 


ly 
Pli 

Cant 
4 ud request each educational institution previously attended to 
Sects ^ y to the Office of the Director of Admissions official credentials of: 
“ey, 2 udied; grades received; examinations passed; and diplomas, 
Lm degrees received from secondary schools 
ia ended, Re 
Wi The recor 
or e 
Mad: 
bn mourned 


b. inta: 
ish ains 


certifi- 
and all colleges and univer- 
cords of required state examinations and certificates are also 
Cords presented become the 


> property of the University and can- 

€ in the language in which the institu- 

If these records are in a language other than 

NL x s sent should be accompanied by an I nglish translation. If 

Recte Possible for th 

Meg. Pay the nominal cost of necessary translation which will be arranged 
‘ashington University 


€ institutions to provide this translation, students will be 


\ “nts 

Xe the 20M countrie 
sing est of Eng 
kation, 8eMents 


s whose official language is not English are required to 
lish as a Foreign Language. Students are responsible for 
hea Ral m e taking the test and should address inquiries to: TOEFL, 
m SDblication t ’ervice, Princeton, New Jersey 08540, U.S.A. The com- 
i tinceton orm should be returned to the Testing Service and should 
Wy "lion ig v» later than one month before the date of the test for which 
*. A $10 test fee, which should be remitted with the appli- 
he student to have his test score sent to three different institu- 
M ication pte Test of English asa Foreign Language does not con- 
Ni, ommended admission to The George W ashington University. 
Ye for a missio, that the examination be taken in the fall or winter to 
in of 1... 4t the beginning of the following academic year. 


y! 
‘he p Ulletin 
of . bs. 
(s lege ell Information, obtainable without charge, contains descriptions 
às rules regarding application, fees, reports, and the conduct 
Of examin 


ation centers; examination dates; and application 
test, the student should specify that the 
Admissions, The George Washington Univer- 


application f 
x ition for the 
Vahing to the Director of 

. 20006 


lon, D.c 
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se 


If additional tests are prescribed, necessary instructions will be 


applicant by the Director of Admissions 


READMISSION 


A student previously registered in the University w ho was not reg 
for rea 


pus during the immediately preceding semester must apply i 
tration. 


the Office of Admissions (time stated above) in advance of regis 
student applies as a degree candidate and was previously registere 
degree student, or if he has attended one or more higher institutions " 
absence from the University, he must have complete, official transcripts 
the Office of the Director of Admissions from each instituti 2 
his application will be considered. Applications for readmission are © 


on the basis of regulations currently effective 


d as a 
during 


on attende " 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULA TIONS 


i 
tt HORIZATION OF THE BOARD OF 


è TRUSTEES, the following fees were adopted 
Academic year 1965 


66 and are subject to change 


Nakina study: 

. e " - 

Pg b Program (12 or more hours a semester), $725.00 
"tns et Program, for each semester hour, $46.00 


he y, including comprehensive examination,* $1.450.00 


A j of Science? - 


Or Wor leading to and including the qualifying examination, $1,350.00 


Uton fading to and including the final examination, $1,350.00 
e Cours, Fees 


n Co: 
urs i : í 
ed ; ^w additiona] fees, such as laboratory and material fees, are charged 
Othe lise ‘© COurse descriptions. These fees are charged by the semester and, 
* Manner "Ricated, may be defrayed in two payments when the tuition is paid 
takage ; Teakage of apparatus is charged against the individual student. 
IS IN excess of the normal amount provided for in the laboratory 
ht adm; 
mitt 
A tou 1^ to Master', study may elect to pay the total fee at the beginning of his pro- 
Co; Plet Y-Course basis at $46 a se ter hour ur ] fee is paid 
1 
- "then; Ment of the total fee before « npieton of the required work (including 
` 54 - examination will be granted registration on a "continuous registration—no 
eMester immediately following the seme ter which tuition payment is com- 
"equir; 


time for com )etion of 
bay he “Piration of i : 


a semester ‘‘continuc 


i work after compietion of payment ol 
aton—no charge" must register each 


continuous 


k registration" fee. See page 55 for regulation governing 

tion or 
Or the 

I wi Rida i eat Mage due «In. full at the beginning of the first stage of the doctoral dis- 
Stratics ® time jx Beaded” Ive succe € semest 9n a ‘continuous registration—no charge 
lion ^ fee ed, the student must mair 2 continuous registr n and pay the con- 
of the deaid in four installme WoA f OYE boss T 
9mpje tora] discipline - nents at the rate of $337.5 a semester at the pes aning ol the 
it mai lon of the f nO continuous registration fee wil be charged if a third vear is 
ER continuous stage of the degree requirements lf still more time is needed, the 
tain Cona s at eg registration and pay the continuous registration fee. If the tuition 
on ut pr. late of $22 a semester and if still more time is needed. the student 
he and pay th 


ie continuous registration fee 


ng of the seco 
acCessive semesters 


5 paid in 
to thr 


full at the beginni 


ge of the doctoral 
€ 


a c 


needed, the stud st maint 
X id fee udent must maintair 


* d, In two istal e 
Noble ral discinj a imen 


registrauon—no 
or 


uous registration and pay 


scipli at the rate of $675 a semester at the beginning of the sec- 
A 7. a his ne no continuous registration fee will be charged if a second year is 
sy Stage of the d » If the tr paid for T ts at 
Maint ter at the’) liscipline ‘ne tuition is paid in four installments at the 
© beginning of th j 
€ ’ $ ne E st 
tinuous resi ng Ol the seco Stage and l 


more time is needed, the 
aton 


ind pay the continuous registration 


fee 
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: TT ret 
fee the individual student will be required to pay such additional charges asa 


termined by the department concerned 


Graduation Fees 


Engineering Technologist Certificate, $10.00 
Bachelor's, Master's, Doctor's degrees, $25.00 


Fee for binding Master's Thesis, $6.00 gl 
Fee for Microfilm Service and Printing Abstract of Doctoral Dissertation , 


Special Fees 


Application fee (degree candidate), nonrefundable, $15.00 

Application for room reservation fee, $100.00 

Admission tests (when required), $6.00—12.00 

Graduate Record Examination fee (to cover two examinations), 
date for a Bachelor's degree at the time of registration for the 
study (excluding summer sessions), $10.00 

Late registration fee, for failure to register within designated period, $5.00 ing f 

Change fee, for each change in program: dropping or adding a course, poer" au 

one section to another within a course, change of status (from auditor 


or vice versa), and change in credit hours for the course, $2.00 


j 
h 

-harged eae? 7. j 

c final semes 


Service fee, for deferred payment plan (see "Payment of Fees"), 
Reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial suspension, durin 
Continuous registration fee,* to maintain “continuing student” status equi 
mester of absence from the University or after completion of tuition T 1 
Due and payable on the official days of registration, $46 00 "er and N 
Engineers’ Council fee, charged each student in the School of Engine i term $i- 
plied Science for each semester or any part thereof except the summe cial d 
For each examination to qualify for advanced standing and for eat 
ination, $5.00 
English test for foreign students (when required), $5.00 — laboratory by 
Laboratory checkout fee, for failure to check out of Chemistry !à 
date deadline set by the instructor, $3.00 
Transcript fee, for each transcript of record, $1.00 


iy 


Registration in the University entitles each student t 
sity privileges: (1) the services of the Placement Office; 
sity library; (3) gymnasium privileges; 
unless otherwise specified; (5) subscription to the Univer dical 
dent newspaper; (6) admission to University debates; (7) me iv 
hospital services as described under Health Services These pa qismisse? 
and a student is no longer in residence when he withdraws Or ' 


€ 


the University 7] 
ff 
„MENT © 
tree rs 
first s I! 
À 9 wenty a 
All fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier, 725 a classes until 
No student is permitted to complete registration Or atte | 
are paid d aee | 
ho is granted pon welt ir , 
* Payment of the continuous registration fee entitles the student who sents Y v eithef 


irem 
mic requ! 
r the acade fee applies tow 


return and continue his work toward a degree unde 
age 39.) 


at the time of his first registration The continuous registration : 
` ) 

nor residence requirements for the degree. (See also footnotes on f 

See page 55 for regulation governing Military Leave 
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" lition and fees for each semester are due and payable in full at the time ol 
` 'Bistration. 


OWever 
ver a student registered for six 
act with the Office of the Cashier at 


X hi 
ù, Im to pay one-half of the total tuition and fees (except for fees payable 


‘Vance 

ance) at the time of registration and the remaining half on or before 
2, 1966 (for the fall semester) and March 15, 1967 

A service fee of $5 will be due 


semester hours or more may sign a 
the time of each registration permit 


(for the spring 
bn tor and payable at the time of registra- 
| ep b nn use of this deferred payment plan. The University will not obligate 
Nt t otfy advance of the payment-due 
Vil * semester charges. Students who fail to make 
hid . automatically suspended and may 
Ye accrued fees and a 
Y the Office of the ( 


the 
the student in date for the second 
any payment when due 
not attend classes until they have 
$10 reinstatement fee and have been officially rein- 
ashier 
‘tay ident Suspended for failure to meet payments when due may not be re- 


‘Won, °F the semester after two weeks from the d 
S for reinst 


d. Auditor pa 
Ale Tepistr 


ate of suspension. Appli- 
atement are to be made to the Office of the Cashier. 


ys all fees chargeable to the student 


registered for credit except 
ation fee. 


EOM 
ht ot th Many parents may wish some option in meeting and financing all or 
Nang * cost of 


th a college education the l niversity offers educational loan 
h rough the ( > . ki j ) 

Ads for p, tard Trust Exchange Bank in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
"til Ba Education, Inc., Manchester, New Hampshire; and The Riggs Na- 
Vashington, D. ¢ 

gj. "Eh Similar in 
* life ns, One year 
hg; . nd health of 
frip ‘uals 

Bible 5 Ove 


purpose, these plans vary somewhat 


in coverage and 
and multiple year plans 


are available. Insurance covering 
the sponsor is provided through these plans 


r twenty-one years of age who are employed full-time are also 


Br They may sponsor their own contracts, provided they meet 
i E' Specified by the plan for which they are applying 
q es + 

Studen ' and applicatior 


15 describing these plans are available in the Office 
Mancial Aid 


i WITHDRAWALS AND REFI NDS 
itat; 
* ‘Alig 
E ns fo a 
^ made r Withdrawal Irom the University or for change in class schedule 
In per * 
cioe is Person or in writing to the Dean of the School Notification to 
o Athos: not an acceptable notice (see “Withdrawal,” page 58). 
t zed à; : 
^ Charges withdraw ils and changes in schedule, cancellations of semester 
a ra re 

* nd fees will be made in accordance with the following schedule 

ley 

ê w , 

Poll « Withdrawal trom the University 

Semesi,, 

W 

Ithqy. 
j arawa " . 

Witha,. il dated on or before September 23. 1966 90 per cent 

Wi Wal dated September 26 to ( )ctober 7. 1966 7« 

Wi awal d 


10 to October 21. 1 5 
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Spring Semester 


Withdrawal dated on or before February 3, 1967 ............« 90 per L 

Withdrawal dated February 6 to February 17; 1967 23.8 75 per cet 
Withdrawal dated February 20 to March 3, 1967 ..........« 50 pe 

Withdrawal dated after March 3, 1967 ................ seen none 1 

2. For a change in status from full-time to part-time student or for partial so 

drawal by a part-time student, the above schedule applies to the di 


in charges between the original program and the adjusted program © 
ing in effect. ai 

3. A student enrolled in a full-time program, who drops or adds à cour sd 
continues to be in a full-time program, will have no financial adjustme 
tuition made other than those involving course fees. 


absence from class 


In no case will tuition be refunded or reduced because of is 
charge 


Payment applies only to the semester for which a registration 
curred and in no case will this be credited to another semester. pefore™ 

Students in chemistry who fail to check out of the laboratory on OF a! 
date set by the instructor, unless excused by the instructor, will be de est 
checkout fee. A student who drops a course before the end of the L 1 
must check out of the laboratory at the next regular laboratory pe ment at 

Students enrolled in the ROTC who fail to turn in uniforms, equipa misi 
textbooks, on separation from the Corps, are charged the value 9 
items. 

Authorization to withdraw and certification for work d 
a student who has not a clear financial record. 

Students are encouraged to provide their own cash funds un 
banking arrangements in the community. 


ive 
one will not be F | 
¢ 
mil 

til they c9? 


FINANCIAL AID 


aM For Undergraduate Students 


‘Hp 
G : s 
ts, RSE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY has a program of financial assistance for 
n Taduate students (including transfer students) of scholarships, low-in- 
Ong-te, ! 
Le ng-term loans, work scholarships, or any combination of these resources. 


Wed "9 ald is aw 
‘and qualities 
bev Of any 
a dents 
J Ime i 
b, lars 


ui 


arded on the basis of the student's scholastic record, financial 
of leadership and character 


type of financial aid for succeeding years will depend upon 
academic record and need. Awards may be altered or withdrawn 
if the academic record of the student is unsatisfactory. 

"ttes; hips are awarded for the academic year Application must be filed 
We 

Api, 8 freshmen by February 1 preceding the academic year of the award. 
t ations. din Tome itm 
lit nS and Supporting credentials for all other types of financial aid 


we op led by February | (entering freshmen), April 1 (enrolled undergrad- 
ig" Chterinp tr 


p De fan c 
NM s Semester: by October 31, 


App) all financial aid applicants 

Plic, 

dent, m" Jor Financial Aid forms for entering freshmen and transfer stu- 
; "l p < : 

Misgi automatically be torwarded to the student when the Office of Ad- 


ns : esf 
Admic.: POtifies the Office of Student Financial Aid that Application for 


Nas been received and the student indicates he will apply for finan- 
“Don re, Students Presently enrolled in the University may obtain forms 
EM àt the Office of Student Financial Aid. 
Who üre ( Onfidential M 
lie * under twen 
Stug ma of p 
ling) ents Who are applying for aid for 
Mi, Should file the Parerte’ 
Gic SHIP Service ey 
ilifop *. *rvice, Box 176 


arement (Code 5246) must be filed by all applicants 
ty-five years of age, married or single, dependent on or 
arental support 

the academic year (September- 
Confidential Statement with the College 
Princeton, New Jersey or Box 1925, Berkeley, 
€ above an ten days prior to the deadline dates for application, 


for financial aid for the Spring semester and /or the sum- 
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mer session only should file the Parents' Confidential Statement directly wi 
the Office of Student Financial Aid, The George Washington University. 3 
Entering freshmen may obtain forms at local secondary schools 0f ns 
request to the College Scholarship Service. All other applicants may 9 
forms, upon request, at the Office of Student Financial Aid. 


An undergraduate transfer student is not eligible for scholarship funds ust 
he has completed one full semester (15 hours) at this University with à. m 
imum average of B (3.0). A transfer student is, however, immediately elig 
for other types of financial aid. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
f" 
Scholarships are awarded for the academic year unless otherw em 
are credited in equal parts for each semester. Each holder must carry — a 
schedule of academic work (fifteen semester hours or in the professiona : ip? 
the full prescribed schedule) during the period for which the scholars 
awarded. 

Applications should be submitted on or before February 
academic year and, unless otherwise specified, should be addressed to t : 
of Student Financial Aid. Awards are made during the month of Ape 
scholarships begin with the fall semester. of P j 

The following scholarships are limited to students in the School hich 9 
neering and Applied Science. The University offers many others W ete Js 
open to engineering students. A special bulletin containing à comp al { 
and full information concerning fellowships and scholarships mày . vers 
from the Office of Student Financial Aid, The George Washington , 
Washington, D. C. 20006. 


i 
1 


ise specified 


inf 
1. for the follow!” 
n 


Association of Federal Communications Consulting books i 
; A OKs: 
(1958).*—A full-tuition scholarship, including laboratory fees and king ov? 

able to a student of good character, promise, and leadership wor 


the degree of Bachelor of Science ( Communications). 


Frederick Albert and Alma Hand Britten Scholarships (1959).— hoo j 
Hand Britten for scholarship assistance to students entering the 9€ urs sue 
gineering and Applied Science who would not otherwise be able to P 
professional study. 1 
Henry Harding Carter Scholarship (1896).— Established by Maria M. ped 
memory of her husband to aid a deserving student who is preparing 
engineering profession 


in 8! 
wi 

le jen B. EP" gy 
Henry Parsons Erwin Scholarship (1955).—Established by Helen artial schol 


memorial to her husband, a former Trustee of the University. 4 j 

ship for a student in Engineering or Applied Science pul A 
' ? hips.— ad P 

The George Washington University Board of Trustees 5c holarshiP extend $ | 


aster à j 
partial-tuition scholarships which will begin in the fall semester aver 


« sa è 
four successive academic years, provided the holder maintain! ancial 


> in 
well as a high standard of deportment, and continues tO " helor’s , 
` P ac ji 
Candidates must plan to select a curriculum leading to à Ba "Is 
to 
ward 


i 1 for a 
* This scholarship is renewable and is, therefore, not available eac h year 


freshman 


"t Graduate Students 


| n — 


"LOW SHIPS AND ASSISTANTSHIPS 
: 


tte wen FELLOWSHIPS, GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
hes able. Admission to graduate study is 
i) otherwise specified, 
be € | preceding the i 
lige ed to the Dean of the School 

sity, Washington, D. C. 20006 


| UN 


AND ASSISTANTSHIPS, 
a prerequisite for consideration. 
a letter of application should be submitted not later 
period for which the award is to be made. It should 


and addressed to The George Washington 


Teaching Fellowships.—Assigned for the academic vear. The appli- 
ttal lug Peete to be a prospective candidate for a Doctoral degree in the gen- 
Widen lo his future doctoral study. | ach teaching fellow receives an annual 
Legg d LE à nine-month basis) of up to $2,200 plus tuition 
be atever schedule of study or research his fellowst 


Tuition and | 


and laboratory 


up duties permit him 
aboratory fees may not exceed those applying to half- 
N Stipends vary with the work load of 

oo, or eh à University teaching fellow renders half-time service in class- 
Gy, aboratory assignments. Application should be made to the Dean. 
hee Teac hing Assistantships 
1! um designated unit of service, 
Q2 es, depending upon his teaching or laboratory assignment, up to 
D 


On a a: R 

f stug; n a nine-month basis plus tuition and laboratory fees for the program 

à es ic : n 

Md jy, Which the duties of his assistantship permit him to carry. Tuition 
es may not exceed those ay 


x pplying to half-time study. Appli- 
0 x ' E 
Nos: uld be made to the Dean 


the individual teaching fel- 


Mthing *eronautic and Space Administration 
lon" InCludin 
asis ) 


Predoctoral Fellowships.—Fel- 
E tuition and stipends of from $2,400 to $2,800 (on a twelve- 
, depending on the stage of the doctoral study, are available in the 
Md busin, * Physical sciences, engineering, mathematics, statistics, economics, 
N hin mess, Application should be made to the Graduate Council, The George 
„Ston Jniversity, 
M. 8 acade : 


= 
<= 
a 
a 


Washington, D. C. 20006, prior to March 15. for the 


à Scie ML , a 
x 24 tence Foundation Cooperative Graduate Fe 
0 " 
. T twelve months or $1,8 
ki * in > 
eng e 


llowships.—Fellowships 
QO for nine months, with tuition waived, are 
Aye mathematical, physical, medical, bi 
plici In. Certain 
“lor th n should be m 
€ fo lowing 


ological, and engineering 
other fields regarded as employing scientific methods. 
ade to the Graduate Council not later than November 


year, 

E Loan Funds 
thg — —— — 
E A 
“Ord. Low INC 
tine = W , LOAN FUNDS are available to students in the University in ac- 
Teet in th the qualifications placed thereon br ; 

Wiries to auons Placed thereon y 


the donors. Students should 


applications with the Office of Student Financial 


and file 


Aid 
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Applicants for a National Defense Student Loan or a United Student Aid wt 
must file a Parents’ Confidential Statement and an Application for Finan’ 
Aid. Deadline for submitting applications with supporting credentials 8 " 
ruary 1 (entering freshmen), March 1 (graduate students), April 1 (enr 
undergraduate or entering transfer students) preceding the academic year Or 
for the summer 


award; October 31, for the spring semester; and May l, —— 
sion*. Application for admission to the University is a prerequisite for € 
eration. 

-— me grit 
National Defense Student Loan Fund.—This fund is available to full-time 8^. 


” 0 
uate or undergraduate students with a “superior academic background v " 


: row fo 
in need of financial assistance An undergraduate student may borrow det 
re Un 


lege expenses a sum not exceeding $1,000 a year and, during his entu als 
A graduate or professio" sid 
The total loans made t 


graduate program, a sum not to exceed $5,000 
pal’ 
as an undergrad 


dent may borrow a maximum of $2,500 a year 
a student for all years, including any loans made to him 


may not exceed $10,000. 


uf 
aduate and", 
United Student Aid Fund.—This fund is available to full-time graduate in n 
dergraduate students who have completed the freshman year and p*U gil 
of financial assistance. Undergraduates may borrow up to $1,000 a ye 


a combined py 


uate students may borrow up to $2,000 a year—up to 4 
University 


$4,000. Application must be made and approved through the 
date deadlines stated above T. 

ni 
John Brewster Willis, Jr., Loan Fund in Mechanical Engineering.—^ WU 
$1,515, established by Mrs. William L. Lane as a memorial to her nephe st 
Brewster Willis, Jr., is available to Mechanical Engineering students (g 
or undergraduate) who are primarily interested in aeronautics 


Work Scholarships — 


Jat 
scho 
es work mel 


In addition to loans and scholarships, the University provide mplo? aj 
ime € Je 


ships for qualified students. Work scholarships consist ot part-t ' CO 

within the University, and are available only to students Who have 

the freshman year 

STUDENT EMPLOYMENT " 

artti? ^... 

The Placement Office maintains a registry of both full-time and -— su 

sitions available in the Washington area for undergraduate and £* say 

dents. „nt Offi “nd 
After registration, interested students may apply at the Placemen are palih 

G St., NW., for interviews and referrals to positions for W hich the) sit) ie 

ns a 


f he is enrolled in © 


id t l 
deration only 
or has appli r 


* A Summer Sessions student is eligible for cons 
least 8 semester hours in the immediately preceding spring semester 
the following fall semester 


PRIZES 


No 

Im 

E" B. Ames Memorial Award.—Established by many friends of Professor 
ind and awarded annually to a graduating senior of the School of Engineering 


"Ini A Plied Science who is nominated by his fellow students as having made 
Meg ant Contributions to the students in the School of Engineering and Ap- 
Science . 
ence and to the School and University 


in Materials Testing —A one-year membership in the 


for Testing Materials awarded to the upper division or grad- 


, WU 
Uia, p Ent in engineering who submits the best 


reports on tests in the Ma- 
-abor 


atories course with preference given to prestressed concrete tests 


Meg! Entineering and Applied Science Distinguished Scholar.—A certificate 
ence to wap by the Faculty of the School of Engineering and Applied 
‘den E * senior who graduates with the highest scholastic standing. The 
‘ting. name is engraved on a plaque displayed in Tompkins Hall of Engi- 


Nan in Tau Prize. A 
à Sch de School o 
Olastic st 


medal awarded annually by Xi Chapter to the fresh- 
f Engineering and Applied Science who maintains the high- 
1 anding in the work of the entire year 
Q 
Qu Ac 
Pler t Activities Plaque.—A plaque awarded annually by Gamma Beta 
M hool of Engineering and Applied Science with 


cord in activities for the entire period of his attendance. 


* senior in the Sc 


S| 
t Outstanding re 


REGISTRATION 


í 

a letter ° 
m bom - à; jssio™ 

admission to the University, issued by the Office of the Director of Admiss 


A STUDENT CANNOT REGISTER FOR CLASSES UNTIL he has received 
a i : h sion 
No registration is accepted for less than a semester or one summer e 
A student may not register concurrently in the School of Engineer pil 
Applied Science and in another institution or another division of this Us don 
it for WO i 
it for Cout 


without the prior permission of the Dean. Allowance of cred * 
Dean 


concurrently at another institution will be at the discretion of the 
cil. 
For the dates of registration, see the calendar, page 7. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR REGISTRATION 
i he day 
nts is held on t pde! 


Registration for the following categories of campus stude ; 
who is SUS 


of registration stated in the University Calendar. No student 
or whose record is not clear for any reason is eligible to register. 


7 . , i ace oft 
New Student: —Upon receipt of a letter of admission from the Office 2d 4 


rector of Admissions, the new student is eligible for registration on 


he pi 
rate? 


days of registration. " 
Jniversity win 
r or su ol 
the O the 
tere at 


Readmitted Student.—A student previously registered in the L 
not registered for campus courses during the preceding semeste 


session, must apply for and receive a letter of readmission from 
A student regis 


Admissions, before he is eligible for registration fall se 

spring semester of 1965-66 need not apply for readmission for the +a 

of 1966-67. Such a student is a “Continuing Student.” m 
e! 


Continuing Student.—The student registered for campus courses in upon pie 
ible to register T 


diately preceding semester of the academic year is elig f. 
J E E mesté T 


sentation of his student identification card from the 
student registered for the 1966 Summer Sessions campus COU 


se 
previous ^ n 
rses, and, 61 fal 

F > 196 - atio” 
stricted to summer registration, is eligible for registration fo! the ifical™ 


.nt iden 
semester upon presentation of his 1966 Summer Sessions student 


card. 


REGULATIONS 


i 
i EN WHO WITHDRAWS OR IS SUSPENDED, Or is otherwise absent from the 
hin, wd for one semester or more, must apply for readmission and, if ad- 
lon, in mane re-enter and continue his work only under the rules and regula- 
If Orce at the time of his return 

lion o, ident knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material informa- 
MN an application for admission, registration card, or any other University 
Pecia E: his registration may be canceled and he will be ineligible (except by 
hiversity O” of the Faculty) for subsequent registration in any unit of the 


\ 
TNDANCE 


Ay 
Ud 
te om May not attend classes until registration is completed and fees due 
“se (^ Regular attendance is required. A student may be dropped from any 
Or undue absence. 
A st 
| ude 
m dent Suspended for any cause may not attend classes during the period 
Pension. 
Th 
© Stude 
! fegist ludent Is expected to attend every meeting of the course in which he 
D ere = 
Mone fully prepared to carry on the work required. 


The student is held 
all work in the course. and all absences must be excused before 
© made for him to make up the work missed. Excuses for ab- 
aminations which have been ann 
?y making written 


Noi: ib e for 
Sion w; 

he Will b 
di " Tom e ; 
"n ex 'unced in advance can be ob- 
tyn Only H 

lise ? 


application to the instructor in charge of the 


UM 
UN OF WORK 

4 

“full 

ty. "me 

"fe tha € Undergraduate S 


‘ho 


tudent who is not on probation may register for no 


hours. A student employed more thar 
) 
Case On probation may take 
èS the 
these limits may 


n 20 sa 
ls ) semester 1 24 hours a week 
no more than 10 semester hours 


"hal 


In excep- 
be exceeded with the Dean’s permission 
unemployed who accepts employment 


report that fact to the Dean so that his schedule may be ad- 
ary, 


iter registration 
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SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


4 tadex 0 
An undergraduate student must maintain a cumulative quality-point inde 


at least 2.00. 


k a 
A graduate student must obtain a grade of B or higher in every course 


tempted. 


GRADES 
at the clos 


p, gm 
p be 


Grades are mailed to the student through the Office of the Registrar 
of each semester. They are not given out by instructors 


Undergraduate.—The following grading system is used: A, excellent; 
C, average; D, passing; F, failing; CR indicates credit. Whenever à p vi 
not been assigned, the symbol 7 (incomplete) or the symbol W (authoriZ 


drawal) will be recorded. 


IS 
; Bs 
Graduate.—For graduate work, grades are indicated as 4, excellent; 


factory; F, unsatisfactory; J, incomplete; CR indicates credit. 
gg Ur 
and taking iy 


An "incomplete" grade cannot be removed by registering for à uctor o?! 
n by an inst? he IP 


same course another time. An "incomplete" grade is give t 
im before 


for reasons satisfactory to the instructor and presented to h 


dav of classes for the semester in which the course is given. ar year 
An "incomplete" cannot be made up after the lapse of one calendar | or d 
cept by written permission of the dean's council of the college, ge calend” 
vision concerned. An incomplete which is not removed within Men grade! 
year is automatically changed to an F. A student may not repeat " "Ta 
course in which he has received a grade of D or above, unless er must be 
so by the department concerned. A written statement to this effec 
submitted to the Registrar by the Dean. 
THE QUALITY-POINT INDEX ipl 
of the quality Fe 


Undergraduate —Scholastic standing is computed in terms num i 
index, obtained by dividing the number of quality points by the t compl? 
mester hours for which the student has registered, both based On 

record in this University applicable to the degree objective of the 


points; C, two points; D, one point; F, no points, for € 
which the student has registered. Courses marked P be consider" iy on 
in determining the index, except that courses marked / will : withi 
a formal grade is recorded. An incomplete which is not en: 
4 . ~-ades I : ^ 
calendar year is automatically changed to an F. Grades 1n nt ! sl 
de: i he uality-p9! t Ie” 
another institution are not considered in computing the 4 nde of ? 
„point 1 
ality-pon he school 0 


In order to graduate, a student must have a qu 
ted in 


2.00 in all work taken at this University, and accep 


gineering and Applied Science. est? 


sem ats 
i eek of each ©. uns 
Mid-semester Warning.—At the end of the seventh week © holarsh! is 


2 sc 
structors report to the Dean the names of students whose 
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Story 
"à On receipt of a warning notice the student must consult his instructor 
mi Adviser immediately 
De © adviser may prescribe diagnostic tests and or remedial study to be com- 
| Pete 
èd before the end of the current semester 
Pr 
Obar; 
dp SOn. — An undergraduate student 


whose quality-point index falls below 
obation extends over the period in which 
letes a minimum of 12 semester hours of study 
à longer period 


the I5 placed on probation. This pr 
t Student com 
*ndeq Over 


leg Student On probation is required to consult the Psychological Clinic for 
Ng and p 


Mug uidance, and to follow a program of study including remedial 
Nader as Prescribed. He may not hold office. participate in the activities of any 
Organization, or represent the School in any student activity 


and may be 


" 


J 
| Pension 


4 t 
* end 
‘low > 


An undergraduate student wł 


)ose quality-point index is below 2.00 
Of his prob 


ationary period is suspended. A student w hose index falls 
“Y after removal from probation is suspended 


Stude 
nay dent Suspended for poor scholarship may apply 


. to be readmitted in the 
Mw a OF summer 


session which begins next after an interval of 


one calendar 
ln 5 9 be Considered for readmission he must Pass prescribed tests ^ stu- 
^ ü . 
Unay mitted after suspension is On probation. In no case will the proba- 
twin. 7 Period 
| Ke f 


after readmission exceed 24 hours of studv 


à A student suspended 
r : 
Poor Scholarship will not be readmitted 


Nee 0 


on the part of any student will result in his sus »ension 
til e U y I 
Al, 


"hiversity upon the recommendation of the appropriate dean's coun- 
A sty 


dishonesty 


in viJ nt found guilty 
k e de > : 
ester in E" 
idem; 5 W 


of dishonesty will be suspended for a stated period 
d of credit for all 


courses in which he is enrolled during the 
Ich the dishonest 


Mic ry: act occurs. A disciplinary grade of “Failure 
kep ue Dishonest " seed : v 606 R ; " 

"blo : Y Will be recorded for each such course, and this grade will 
n sty a computation of the quality-point index 


| de 

may be ent Suspended because ol 

W l'equireg t 

ii l'ecordo 

Ulu Orded, 
| " 

liy, “Academic 
Index, 


academic dishonesty should be readmitted, 
9 repeat for grade all courses for which à disciplinary grade 
and both the grade earned on repetition and disciplinary 
Dishonesty" grade will be employed in computation of the 


School of Eng 


ineering and Appl 
achievement by 


ied Science recognizes meri- 


q 1 y an Honors List, containing in alphabetical 
NN ames ; 


Í t sat fi ot candidates for undergraduate degrees whose scholastic 
l 4tisfle k 
* e Car les al] of the following requirements 
Tof | Mdidate’s Qualitv.no;n: ; : bos re^ P 
3 luality-point index is equal to or exceeds 3.00 on a mini- 

2 Semeste : 
NO Br. er hours in one semester 
} N ade below ( ; ; 

) disc has been received during the qualifying period 

“iplinary : y 


action has been taken in respect to the student 
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The Honors List is prepared at the end of the fall and spring semesters # 
displayed in an appropriate public place in the School. A notation is made 


the student’s record each time his name is included in the List. 


WITHDRAWAL 
ass schedi 


Applications for withdrawal from the University or for change in cl =s 
: Notifica! 


must be made in person or in writing to the Dean of the School. 
to an instructor is not an acceptable notice. ort 
Withdrawal from a course or from the University, without academic ssi 
nancial penalty, requires the permission of the Dean of the School. Perm 0! 
to withdraw from the University will not be granted a student who 
have a clear financial record. teen? 
Withdrawal from any course without academic penalty after the four 
day following the first day of classes of a semester may be granted by the os 
under the following conditions: (1) exceptional circumstances make the T "m 
necessary; (2) the request is submitted on the official form for late wit pette! 
(3) as of the date of request, the grades in all courses involved are thori 
In the exceptional circumstances mentioned above the Dean may av yen 
withdrawal without academic penalty. In all cases financial regulations 
ing withdrawal remain in full effect 
Withdrawal between the last working day* 
semester and between the last working day* in February 
spring semester is permitted only in exceptional cases 


3l 
the í 
in October and the end M oí Y 
and the en 


e n 
Dean must y n! 


All charges for courses dropped without the approval of the ut 
7 


by the student. Reporting the dropping of a course to an instruct 

effect its discontinuance. i Air For 
A student may not withdraw from the advanced course of the 

ROTC without the approval of the President of the University. 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES reg 
2d Js ^"* 
After the registration period a student may not make any change? in Ba | 
tration without the approval of the Dean. Requests for changes 10 l 
must be made on forms provided in the Office of the Dean. y semesteh vf 
During the seven days following the first day of classes of i appr vil! 
ditional courses may be added to the student's program wit 
the instructor, the student's adviser, and the Dean. 
Courses may be dropped without academic penal 


urt 
ag the f 
ty only during uct 


| of the 10 


days following the first day of classes, with the approva m | 
student's adviser, and the Dean o without ac? 
A graduate student may withdraw from a graduate course 
penalty only within the first four weeks of a semester. 
| 
CREDIT actor e | 
jstac™ ^ an?” 
i and satis sta 
Credit toward a degree is given only after registration for dvanced | 


i i of à 
pletion of the required work of classes or upon the granting 


* The University work week is Monday through Friday, inclusive 
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ance with the regulations of the School. 
as an auditor may not take the 
" n request the Registrar 
."* shee 
"ling tc 


A student who takes a 
same course later for credit. 
will issue to undergraduate de 
t showing the amount of 


) be met for the degree. 


gree candidates a bal- 
work completed and the requirements re- 


TS OF RECORD 


^ 


ial tr. 
fy lal transcripts of student records will be issued on request of the student or 
lea Sludent. A fee of one dollar is charged for each transcript. No cer- 
E. 
Nn © Of work done will be issued for 


a person who does not have a clear fi- 
a record, 


Vy 

MER SCHOOL c REDIT 

As 
li : 

aient Who plans to 100! sessions at another institution and 

hus | Credits so earned toward graduation from this University must first 

itg; © Written approval of the Dean. Transf 


iy , lll excess of those which might be e 
lion " 


attend summer scl 


erred credits will not be recog- 
arned in a similar period in this in- 
E F CO. " 
RRECT ENGLISH 
uy pudent whose written or spoken English in any 
Wita, Ported by the instructor to the Dean. 
ll tude "Ok, Without academic credit. varying 
"a nt. If the work | 
Nake y M Charged. 
any such defi 


0 


course is unsatisfactory 
Ihe Dean may assign supple- 
in amount with the needs of 
rescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tu- 
The granting of a degree may be delayed for failure to 
ciency in English to the satisfaction of the Dean. 


US REGIS} RATION 


are expected to maintain continuous registration until all de- 
ud; are satisfied. Students who have com 
4 Minuo Ing the thesis ) 

N LE registration” 
te, the 

Tii e, the Student b 


Jleted course registra- 
must maintain continuous registr 


ation by paying the 
tee (see page 40). 


By failing to register for one semes- 


i reaks his registration and must be readmitted (see “Re- 
Um req Et 38). A "Readmitted Student" is required to satisfy the cur- 
ireme ; 

1 dent ements existing at the time of his readmission 
St. 5m a 
tying le ust be registered during the summer if they elect to take courses. 
y hs o wired examinations, are receiving guidance toward theses Or dis- 
4 are exne- ptt 
dents va expecting to graduate at the end of the »ummer Sessions 
0 
| n Military Leave, see page 55 
y. 
ATiQ 
N REO; 
h REQUIREMENTS 
dp. Tee 
Nig: O MMenda 
Sion ieee by the Faculty for graduation 
reme " 


à student must have met the 
completed satisfactorily th 


ent of the School: ie. scholarship, 
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curriculum, residence, and other requirements for the certificate or de 


which he is registered; and be free from all indebtedness to the University. i 
“continuous registration” fee bast, 


istration, either for course work or on the 
he aw 


required for the semester or summer session immediately preceding t 
ing of the degree 
be 


` »e must 
Application for Graduation.—Application for a certificate OF degree m ef 


filed and the appropriate fee paid at the time of registration for the last sem 


or summer session of the senior or final year be 
: » ecians Will 

Students completing degree requirements during the Summer Seu y 

. r N " " e 4 

awarded diplomas (no formal convocation) September 30, 1966 prove. gs! 

0 


have completed all degree requirements and have applied for graduati 


part of registration for the Summer Sessions 

set Ott 

S ygist 

Curriculum.—Curriculum requirements for the Engineering Technolog 4, fo! 
tificate are stated on page 35; for the Bachelor’s degrees on pages : 


the Master's degrees, on pages 29 and 30. 4 
g y 

: ~ degrets © 
Graduate Record Examination.—All candidates for Bachelor's o instit 

Iniversity 5 

take two parts of the Graduate Record Examination in the Universit) niver 
tional testing program The examinations are conducted by the , go? 
, " February ft 


twice a year: the Fall Testing Session, for seniors graduating 1n 


the Spring Session, for those graduating in June. Dates ol the ex 


announced in the Schedule of Classes gis" 

re 
ord Examination must eme 
his final regular $ ple i 
e is pay? 


Each senior required to take the Graduate Rec 


for it in the Office of the Dean when he registers for 


of study (excluding Summer Sessions) A $10 examination fe 


the time of registration msel 
vail them gi 


Students receive individual reports of test scores and may : cia f! 4 

j : "e ; spe x 

of the transcript services of the Educational Testing Service. By j Record A 
sion seniors who expect to graduate in June may take the C radua «ie 09 


so as to have 


> J » y » "n 
amination at the previous Fall Testing Session, e schools 


able early in the year when applying for admission to graduat Tl 


Residence.—For the Engineering Technologist € ertificate, 4 ' i 
é č t "he residence 


weeks and the last 30 semester hours must be completed 1 pouf 


ter s. 
i . and 30 seme 
For the Bachelor's degrees, a minimum of 30 weeks and - pless P 


» counted. 
must be completed in residence. Summer work may be coun y of the 
e, the wor 


cial permission is granted by the Dean to study elsewher " 


year must be completed in residence. tot the 
: 
á „ments 1C 
The graduate student must meet the residence requireme 
for which he is registered. 
e right to T 
has 


Attendance and Conduct The University reserves th » 
conduct 


a degree upon a candidate whose attendance or 
tory 
part! 


in 
yn submitted 1n em 


respectiv 
date spec! 


Thesis or Dissertation A thesis or dissertatk 
of requirements for a Master's or Doctor's degree, 


sented in its final form to the Dean no later than the 


endar. 


REGULATIONS 


HONORS 


Vi 
th ' ‘ 
' ! distinction A Bachelor's degree may be conferred 


"with distinction," at 
discretion of th 


high, € Faculty, if a student attains a quality-point index of 3.50 
to On all work taken at this institution To be eligible for this honor 
'qui EM must have completed at this institution at least one-half of the work 
Ted fo, the degree 

) , 

tpa honor A Bachelor's degree may be conferred with "special honors," 
i Minced cton of the Faculty, for outstanding achievement in the student's 
te ed Level work on 


recommendation of tl 


is: 1e Faculty, under the following 
ations . 


hey he Student must have his Candidacy for 


special honors approved by tl 
representing the major field 


1e 
not later than the beginning of the 
bee he Student must meet 
Macy js approved 
dey 9 student will 


be awarded special 
at least 3.00 ) 
4 on 


such other conditions t 


as may be set at 


the time 


honors unless } 
all work taken at this 


1e has a quality-point 


institution 
ETO be e 

^ eligible 

Muti gible for 


special honors a student 
N at least one. ha 


must have completed at this 
If of the w 


ork required for the degree. 


l 
UBRARy 
As 
ldent re 
Mity 1. registered in the University is entitled to the reference use of the Uni- 
"ts rary, The Student | 


dentification € 


ard, issued upon tl 
nted as identification 


] 1 , 1e payment of 
T Ust be prese 

he loan 

"lh „Period for most books 
Ath y Addition. two- 


y the Ya ook 


available for he 


me Circulation is two weeks, 
week renewal 


A fine of five cents will be cha 
IS overdue Any book which do 


lead; at any time Reserve books for 
W be iN rooms w hen the Library 
Will p, n for Overnight use when the I 
Xt Our c. ned for the first hour or 
"e, Or fracti "reafter 
hw; action thereafter th 
© Withheld until his li 


rged for 
€s circulate is subject to recall 
collateral reading must be used 
IS Open. With special permission they 
A fine of twenty-five 
fraction of an hour and fi 
at à reserve book is ov 


brary record is clear 


ibrar y closes 


ve cents for 
erdue. Grades of a 


k 


diVer; 
tya Versity p; 
tiyo ity Library IS open from 9:00 a.m. t 
Vm, to 5.00 p.r 
tr 
AR : 
Y LEAVE 
i 


o 10:00 p.m 


each class day, 
m., and from 2:00 to 10:00 p.m. 


on Sunday. 


duty will be gr 
ta. E *sentation to his De 
üintenance of 


anted military 


à petition 
lude ; em 


IS not required 


ly for readmission, to the 
cts to return 
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RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 


dent fro 
f the st 
odo” 


The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any stu 
the University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest o 
dent or the University, the University Administration deems it advisablet 


RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 
t 
i righ 
The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the hall f 
, ha 
to modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations § 
into force whenever the proper authorities may determine 


PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY 


Ly in à 


The University is not responsible for the loss of personal propel 
M 


versity building. A "Lost and Found” Office is mainté ined in the 


"Un j 


"am 


"son d am 
EN 11 [| | 


STUDENT SERVICES AND ACTIVITIES 


Resme 
SIDENCE HALLS 


COMpr n. 

At th LETE INFORMATION concerning the University’s residence halls is available 

Ge ° Office of the Dean of Men or the Office of the Dean of Women, The 
Orge Ww 


'"ashington University, Washington. D.C. 20006 


orm: 
lin mation concerning off-campus h« 


using near the University may be ob- 
house ^t the Office of the Dean of Men 


The reservation of rooms in private 
j 3 must be made by students 
dent Mission to the University does not include a room reservation. The stu- 
tall g ul Feceive with his notification of acceptance, an application for residence 
the Pace, à medical examinati n form, and 


à declaration of intent to attend 
medical examination form must be compl 


Nive 
Mlicany “sity. The eted by the ap- 
and returned to the 1 niversity Health Services Office. The 
9r residence hall space must be 
T : 


he hich is credited toward the fall 
e 


accompanied by a $100 nonrefund- 
semester room charge. Rooms are 


Or x 
‘my t and payment must be made in advance of each 


academic year 


RES; x 
IDENCI HALL RATES FOR TWO SEMESTERS SUBJECT TO CHANGE ) 


Room and Room 
a 


3 Food Service only 

ARE ^n n ne 
i, Hat 

LN room EL. $900 E 

Morg om E er NN 4 bax v 850 ones 

M pal NN Jd... 900 5 en 

ison Hal towne NM -— FEN 900 $400 

tling Hall (Graduate and Professional Students) 920 420 

ae Pa v i 820 320 

T boda n 950 — 

EVITE TEAN 950 450 

treten — — t . 1,035 535 


Residence Hall and all resident freshman men under 
Quired to 


participate in the Food Service Plan. The Food 
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1 al 
Meals may be taken eithet 


Hall dining room at dr 


rv 


Service Plan is optional for all other residents 
the Women's Residence Hall or in the Residence 
Well-balanced meals are served cafeteria style seven days per 


dent Union 
niversity holidays 9 


(20 meals) Food service payment does not cover l 


cation periods 


, eats 
All unmarried freshman or sophomore women students under twenty-one I of 
twelve or more hours of academic work during the | 


are requiree ; 
on are req writ 


of age enrolled for 
spring semester or six or more hours during a summe! sessi 
live in the University residence halls or at home with their parents. Upon 
ten approval of their parents and permission of the Dean of Women, fre with 

j sophomore women may live | ej 
complet two 


women may live with immediate relatives anc 
Junior women (those who have 
who have complet t 
petition 

contemp? 


contemporaries of their parents 
semester hours by the end of the summer session or 
years as full-time students) may, with the approval of their parents, 
Office of the Dean of Women for permission to live with their own 


aries O 
Arrangements for living with relatives or other contemporaries of 
authorization of the T 


1 95 semester houn yt 
or August 19 
and enroll! 


este! 


raries 
parents require written parental approval and 
Women. Senior women (those who have complete 
end of the summer session or who can graduate by June 


permitted to live off campus 


All unmarried freshman men under twenty-one years of age * m 
for twelve or more hours of academic work during the fall or spring i cive 
or six or more hours during a summer session are required to live 1n de are as 
sity residence halls, or at home with their parents or guardians. They [n & 


à all. 
ooms in Adams Hall or double rooms in ¢ rawford H n? 


signed triple r | 
granted by the 


ceptional cases permission to live elsewhere may be 


Men i me 
Washington ad 


Undergraduate men and women living within the immediate W* ; list 
ropolitan area and who apply for housing will be placed on à waiting as vacat 
mission to the residence halls only after the beginning of the semester. * 
cies OCCUT 
HEALTH SERVICES , 

AM 


by 9". 
medical needs ion sil 
; coo » 

and treatment, by proper referral when necessary, and by ye aa ww" 
other physicians. For medical emergencies and health o: a. of igh 
on the campus, a Student Health Clinic open from 9 a.m. to- with P prt 


rough Fr z the academic year Summer Session» » 
through Friday, during the academic year and Sum n, with ag to 1h 


and nurse in attendance. There is also a rest room for pr 
` ents 
s, stuc sic 


nurse in charge. For night and week-end emergencie 


room of the University Hospital for treatment. kist ii | 
and all other € care ofl) 


The Health Services Staff assists students with their 


emergency 


this visit will be paid by the Health Services ncy 5 
- » >r ge J ] 
responsibility of the student. This arrangement I$ for E appli al 


Medical privileges include (1) physical examination ia office 9^ 

courses in Physical Education who lack reports, approved oy in à y one 
T s ~ a 

Services, of examinations by home physicians; (2) three vis! p si 


e i ersity ii 4 
A charge for a special physical examination is made by the Univer 
à physical examination during the period set for this purpose 
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by à member 
Mbia): (3) 
Spital for 


of the Health Services Staff, office 


or residence (District of Co- 
hospitalization 


including board and nursing, in the University 


not more than one week during any twelve-month period—the 


beesity to be determined by the Director of Health Services*. All additional 
Pita] charges fo medications, 
any specia] serv 

Minations 
lasses. 


r Operating room, anesthetics. laboratory, X-ray 


ices must be paid by the student. |] xpenses incurred for ex- 
and treatment by sp 


pecialists, such as eve refraction and provision 
orthopedic examinations and a 
and X-ray work 


I5 medical 


pplication of cast or other appliance; 


Ur " 
atory and surgical operations must be paid by the student. 


"ently en benefit applies only to illness or disability incurred while cur- 

Curre rolled in the 1 niversity. It does not apply to illness or disability in- 

etween the last day ot examinations for a semester or summer session 
Completion of registration for the 


next semester or summer session 
es à 
o» tudent is all 


t Owed, if he so desires, to engage physicians and nurses of his 
R l Pice, but when he does so he will be responsible for the fees charged. 
Ules . i ; 
the d (1) the Director of 


Health Services is empowered to limit or deny 


edic. x 
Or hy ical benefits where, in his discretion 


tor p Of the rules of the l 
los itai; ealth Ser vices 
Cp lization; (3) 

inten on With the 
at th ng to train for 
Stude ginning of e 


a student has, by his misconduct 
niversity, made himself ineligible; (2) the Direc- 
has authority to determine the necessity and length of 


a student not currently enrolled or one who has severed his 
University is ineligible for medical benefits; (4) a student 


an athletic team is required to pass a thorough examination 


: ach semester; (5) hospitalization is not available to those 
tgs — 3Vailing themselves of other hospit 


alization coverage for the same ill- 
I à 

eU 
ta Nive 
Mur rsity 


; IS not responsible for 
a Pames. 


injuries received in intercollegiate or in- 
or in any of the activities of the physical education departments 


€ of the Dean of Men act as advisers to veterans and 


uson capacity between the University and the Veterans 
This Office should be 
^ aPplying to the 
WM Ministr 


consulted concerning educational bene- 
Veterans Administration for certification. The Vet- 
ation is at 1717 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C 


la 54 (WAR ORPHANS’ EDUC ATIONAL ASSISTANCE ACT) 
Aq, 


LM 4 person who died of 
QN Uly in the 
tye Conflict; 
Sie ting 


a disease or injury incurred or aggravated while 
Armed Forces during World War I, World War II, or the 


9r à child of a person who has a total disability, permanent in 
from 


a Service connected disability arising Out of service in the 
à child of a person who died as a result of such a disability. 
Or educational Act, if certain age require- 

a child who has not reached the age ol majority, 
lication for him to the \ eterans Administration 


assistance under this 


In the case of 


net. 
a an must Make apr 
Sy 
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PUBLIC LAWS 16, 894, AND 87-815 (VOCATIONAL REHABII ITATION) 


. should 
under these laws sh 


Disabled veterans desiring vocational rehabilitation uei 
object" 


apply to the Veterans Administration for approval of their training 


at least sixty days prior to registration 


AIR FORCE ROTC PROGRAM 

;ailable 0" 
A brochure describing the Air Force ROTC program in detail 1s availa oe 
request to the Director, Division of Aerospace Studies, The George Was 


University, Washington, D.C. 20006 


PSYCHOLOGICAL CLINIC 


„first sue 


718 Twenty”. the 


The George Washington University Psychological € linic, 
NW., offers services which are available primarily to students enrole 
University and secondarily to high school students and to adults in the a 
munity. The latter are selected by the Clinic in accordance with training 
research interests of the Clinic Stafl 

The services are designed to assist individuals in the e 
cational, personal, and social lives; diagnose academic « 
remedial measures such as study habits instruction and progran 
and refer individuals to qualified agencies for assistance wit 
handled by the Clinic. Individual psychotherapy is available. ‘ meas 

The Clinic also provides special assessments including: diagnosi? ons test 
prescribed by the School of Engineering and Applied Science, admissi’ , 
for the University and for other selected educational institutions, 


$ edi 
valuation of ine ov 
lifficulties an ^. io 
mmed ins ruc 
h problems 


an 


lected assessments for business and industry 


; the 

: in 
^» candidates i 
Fees.—For students who are currently registered as degree candi aa 
University, the fee is $10; for students currently enrolled in che niversitY> 7 ; 
not as degree candidates, the fee is $40; for graduates of the depen ent up 


$65 ^e : ^C > sti are 
$65. Fees for specialized testing t ihe Clinic- 


for community clients, 
the services involved. All fees are payable at the Office 9 


THE READING CENTER " " 
agnos 
The Reading Center, 2018 Eye Street NW., offers individual diaga adil 
corrective services for all levels; primary, elementary, seconda y the hi 
In addition special reading improvement classes are conducte 
school and adult level. hearing an "T 
A complete diagnosis includes psychological tests; vision, inter? 
inance tests; and the various reading and spelling tests. < or the ffe 
and a written report is presented in conference with the parents 
The special reading classes for high school students an dy skills an ga 
throughout the year at stated intervals. Special classes for es / d vocab 
ing are also available. Emphasis is placed on improvemen , achisto ol 
Machines such à$ t speed 
are also used for 


speed, comprehension, and study skills 
rate accelerator, and controlled reader 


inc 


comprehension. 
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| 


reading Clinic 


lo The fee for individual diagnosis is $50; for individual instruc- 
| ta à lesson; for semi individual instruction, $5 a lesson; for instruction in 
a : t1 7 
! groups with common reading difficulties, $3.75 a lesson. 
Read; 


wee" InProvement Classes are offered for 

» 4nd graduate levels Students are g 
IS placed on comprehension. v 
The fee for 
à Semester 


students on the high school, 
rouped according to needs; and em- 
ocabulary, study skills, spelling, and speed 
full-time students currently registered in the University 
; for other clients, $75 for twenty class periods. 


üsis 


All f 
Ces ara " . . 
°$ are Payable in advance at the Office of the ¢ ashier 


E i 
SPEECH AND HEARING CLINIC 


T l E 
Ny Peech and Hearing Clinic, Lisner Auditorium, 730 Twenty-first Street 


"0 " . n 
ty ers diagnostic and corrective work for children and adults with such 


À Unicat; : 
ibhas cation difficulties as Stuttering, 


lisping, cleft palate, cerebral palsy, 
' "reign accent, voice. articulatory, and hearing problems. 
"e. E: 
eio There IS no charge for the initial diagnosis. The fee for individual in- 
V th, c, IS $10 an hour; for group instruction, $5 an hour. Fees are payable 
e of the Cashier. 
Np, 
M ENT UNION 
t St 
ud, : : 
vm x Union, 2125 G Street NW., and the Student l nion Annex, 2127 
ia on S a" are centers of student life on the 1 niversity Campus. The cafe- 
S Well E. first floor of the Union building serves breakfast, lunch, and dinner 
eng Snacks, The second floor 


is reserved as a dining hall for resident 
features a modern vendeteria and delicatessen. The 
on the first floor, handles the tickets for all nonathletic 
and outside events offering student rates. The Student Union 
N Stude, the Student Activities Office which maint 
S ort Organizations 
sone ar m Student Council, 
Nip, à 30 found in the 
9r the nonre 


iver; and the third floor 
wert ag Office, 
; Nex 7 "nts 
Ming Quse ains information con- 
The meeting rooms and 
other campus organizations, and student publi- 
Annex. The facilities of the Student Union make 
Sident student to Participate more fully in campus life. 


and campus events 


BOOK STORE 

ly “Rivers: 

tion, “rsity Book Stor 

inaa Book s 
âddition to te 


€ i$ in à sep 


arate building at the quad entrance to the 
ore carries 


a wide selection of school s 


upplies and sundry 
ly, Xt books for all courses 
ls, 
k KINs HOUSE 
Davis. 


$ a 
t,he saith House, 731 lwenty-second Street NW.. 
DN The E Providing lounges, 
às Ouse Provides convenier 
fellowship, 


is the student cen- 
and student organization 
facilities for the exchange 


reading rooms, 
it, comfortable 
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INTERNATIONAL HOUSE 


rom 
2110 G Street NW., is the campus center for students! b 
It serves also as the headquarters of the Internationa 


and understand 
including * 


International House, 
foreign countries 

dents’ Society which seeks to promote international friendship 
by welcoming to its membership students from all countries, 


from the United States 
i How 
The Director of Foreign Student 


and is available for consultation each day tl 


Affairs has his Office in International 
roughout the school week. 


| 
I PLACEMENT OFFICE 
FIR cing 
j The Placement Office, 2114 G Street NW., provides assistance to degrees yg 
(| | students and alumni seeking full-time, part-time, temporary, Or permane? elds: 
It ployment. The Office maintains à registry of positions available in many ig 
I both locally and nationally, and refers qualified applicants for consid fi 
il The Office administers the On-Campus Industrial and Government Rc) 14 
M Interview Program for seniors and graduate students, in which well On ag 
private companies, as well as certain government agencies participa ing car 


to persons see 


Wm 
i} MN gram offers outstanding employment opportunities 
M positions. Ny pe 
| Students and alumni interested in placement are asked to register ings d 
I at the Office and to select from written descriptions of current Openi ers aft 
l; 1 tions for which they wish referral. Those interested in planning *t pusin 
ip invited to study the information on career fields and the brochures f ; visits ! 
iti industry, and government, which are on display in advance of camps stude! 
recruiting officers. The Office also provides individual counseling a? h 
L 


and alumni wishing career guidance ou 
: , Monday thr 


The Placement Office is open from 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m., 


Friday 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


The University maintains the offices of the Dean ol n 
»nacademic phases C available 

The deans are ife. 

to university 


Women. for the guidance of students in all nc 


such as student activities, social life, and housing 


individual counseling concerning personal adjustment 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT 

i " i P re nually 

Student Council The Student Council, which 1s elected an 

`- ^] M 

dent body, is responsible for the conduct of student activitie he j V 
d 


The Committee on Stude 


Committee on Student Life 
is composed ot 


branch of the student government. It 
members of the faculty, two of whom are the 


Women, appointed by the President of the University, a€ preside? "m 

or of the Hatcher [nteríi? 

„ident O 4l 

tar Board, President of Omicron Delta Kappa, President mittee has ^. ms 
Council, and President of Panhellenic Council This CO he student 

student organizations, 


bers: President of Student Council, an Edit 


including t 


to review the acts of all 
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MUN aside acts th 
iversity aa 
a *stablishm 

iety 


àt are contrary t 
the Committee. 
ent of anv 
log w (except SOCI 
o Professional cl 
. George 
Mittee 


o established Policy 
It is granted authority t 
Proposed organization on 


and regulations of the 
9 approve or disapprove 
campus. No student club 
astic honor societies. relig- 


anized as a branch or affiliate of 
tion will 


al fraternities. sororities, schol 


ubs or societies) org 
Washingtor 


9n Student Life 


a 


1 University organiza be recognized by the ( om- 


tig 
BIL Ty FOR STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


Any . 
ipa dent registered in The George Washington University is eligible to par- 
Ning, n nonathletic student activities of the University: however, a student 
| h 3 scholastic average of less than 2.00 is not eligible to be: 
Baana er of the Band. Dance Production Groups, Drama Productions, 
iden n Debating Society, Glee Club, C heerleaders Engineers Council. 
Counci; Council, Religious Council 
il 


Panhellenic Council, 


Interfraternity 
lic Committee on Student Life, Residence Hall Councils, or any pub- 
ations P 
LA staff, 
h ~ 
boarg cer, permanent committee chairman, or member of the executive 
9f any activity 
Th 
ENG ny 
NGINEERS’ COUNCIL 
eR ; 

: ligina,,.. x 
Peer, pem Council is the student governing body for the School of En- 
aM i Applied Science composed of elected representatives from each 
t 
he hoo and from the graduate student body, from each student organization in 
he Davis H, e Business Manager of the Mei heleciv, and the House Manager of 
«een Odgkins House. The purpose of 

Y . 


f the Council is to provide liaison 
t e > 
» ent ." Student body of the School and tl 


Xe Faculty, Administration. and 
"ese *Vernment of the University in all matters affecting the general in- 
NL is fare of the student body, the Sc hool, or the University. The 
^ ent in th I ntained financially by the Engineers Council Fee paid by each 
a Ning, Chool, and Sponsors the engineers’ student magazine, Mecheleciy 
qu in É Mixers; Engineers' Ball and the Annual Christmas Tree Cere- 
neo : University Yard. Council meetings are open to all students in 


Wn, S a ye acts as the directing body for Mecheleciv, which is published 
Jar F ^ 

Pus a ) all students in the School This magazine includes 

à calendar of events, 


4nd is free t 


alu 1 
ly Md artig Ni news, 


art; news of the student organiza- 
is llicles on 


Shed engineering by students and faculty members. The maga- 
e * I e 
d by a student Board of Editors and a volunteer student staff 
Con 
Yep, tol and . 
ul c d Administration of all student activities are outlined in à sepa- 
à 
A 
tU 


2o. EN 

iba “dletic | * member of the Southe 

| ina SSOCiation 
asketh 


Jaseball 


rn Conference and the National Col- 
lts teams participate in int 
tennis, golf. rif 


ol rne sailing, and crew 


ercollegiate contests in 
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as ; for both 
The University maintains a complete program of intramural sports for 9; 


men and women. The men's program is conducted by the Intramural at 
The Women’s Athletic Association and Intersorority Athletic Board coop? 
with the department of Physical Education in conducting the women's d. 
mural and informal extramural sports program in tennis, hockey, basket 
canoeing, rifle, swimming, golf, bowling, and badminton 


PERFORMING ARTS 
Students may participate in dance, drama, forensics, music, and radio y" 
casting through the following organizations: Dance Production Groups ^ fusi? 
(Modern Dance) and Folk Dance; Enosinian Debating Society; Folk g 
Society; Station WRGW; University Chorus, Madrigal Singers, Orchestro ci 
University Players. Each of these groups presents programs during the ac? 
year. 

With the cooperation of the Curator of Art, an annual student 


, 


presented. 


ANNUAL EVENTS 
(0 
ty of program 


Colonial Program.—The Student Council sponsors a varie 
which all students are invited 


A rouf 
on on G 

Recreation Program.—The Student Council and the Dance Product, studen" 

arrange dances—square, folk, and social—at frequent intervals for 


T 
t each semeste 


Concert Program.—The Student Council sponsors a concer 


which nationally known entertainers perform i 

i ; throu 
" , — (T d dé ries of concerts | 

Orchestra Series.—The University Orchestra offers a sertes 


out the academic year : oun 
1 . Engineers ~.a? 
Engineers’ Mixers.—At the beginning of each semester the p a to intl 


sponsors à program of orientation, good fellowship, and entert 


duce new students. o0! 


:ah SC 
acquaint high © g 
Engineers’ Week Sponsored by the Engineers Council to acqual i scien 
ineering and APP mit 
Homers pep 
nua ¥ 
Anco 


students and their parents with the School of Eng 
„mester: 

Homecoming.—Scheduled about the middle of the fall semest he 

It includes t 


is the primary festive period of the school year. 
all Game, an 


Rally, Homecoming Musical, Homecoming Footb 
Dance. E of f » 
> riven to the P d P 

Religion in Life Program.—Special emphasis is given © the f: 

o 7 

in contemporary society in this program of events during 

semesters. It is sponsored by the University Chapel nv 
n? 


Holiday Season.—The University traditionally 
appropriate ceremonies including the lighting of the ( 
decorated by the Students of the School of Engineering 2 
the singing of Handel's Messiah. and the observance o 


service at the University Chapel 
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The Engineers’ Coun 


cil sponsors the I ngineers' Ball, a social 
and alumni 


This is the traditional time for the award of honors in student ac- 
» Aortar Board and Omicron Delta Kappa announce and present their 
Members 


| ENT ORGANIZATIONS 


Hon, 
| NOR SOCIETIES 


li 

8ma y; : 

ty, Xi—a national scientific honor 
age ori 


Ute 8inal investigation in Science, 
ls Udents in 
e Who h 
bership, 
Om; 

Nero : 
ical. Delta Kappa.—A 


society, the purpose of which is to en- 
pure and applied Outstanding grad- 
for full membership, and undergrad- 
in research may be elected to 


the sciences are eligible 


ave shown marked ability associate 


national fraternity emphasizing leadership in extra- 


A service honorary society for sophomore and junior men 


A national fraternity, established to encour 


attainment, membership in which 
à scholastic average of 
T 

Sto te ou. A n 
p COgnize sc} 


age and reward high 


l e 
Nen 4. P and is limited to those freshman 


9 attain at least 3.50 


ational engineering honorary fr 


aternity, the purpose of which 
Yolarship and professional att 


ainment 


gineering honorary fr 


aternity, the purpose of which 
uished scholarship and exe 


* disting mplary character 


ANIZATIONS 


Ati 
Ute 
4 * f Electric al and Ele tronic Engineers (Student € hapter) 
Te, y 
Socio, à 
ln, 9Cléty of Civil Engineers (Student Chapter) 
Can Ec. 
OCiety , 
let " “ety of Me hanical Engineers (Student ( hapter) 
Sri, 4 (G 
wy “mma Beta ( hapter).—A national professional (engineering) fra- 
Kien lly a d by invitation to outstanding students who have completed 
4 east the first year in the School of Engineering and Applied 
Th 
BR 
A : NIZATIONS 
AU The, 
lon: 
MUN a Nu (sch 


Olarship winners). Big Sisters, 
&8y Bottom Sports C 
Nag. Old x Society. Intersorority 

ati Residence 


3l S K 
Oal g Sters. "o 


Cheerleaders, Chess € lub, 
ar Club, Interfraternity Council, Inter- 
Athletic Board, Junior Panhellenic As- 


Hall Councils, Rifle Club, Senior 
GW, Student € ouncil, Ur 


ats Club, Y 


Panhellenic 
uversity Pep Band, Wandering 


er ` , 
YVoer oung Republican Club 
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I SOCIAL FRATERNITIES 
. s , -" phi 

| Sigma Chi, Kappa Sigma, Phi Sigma Kappa, Sigma Alpha Epsilon, Sig 4 

WW Epsilon, Phi Sigma Delta, Sigma Nu, Tau Kappa Epsilon, Pi Kappa 

Im Tau Epsilon Phi, Alpha Epsilon Pi, Delta Tau Delta. 


d 
Delta zeta, Karr 


a , s 
Pi Beta Phi, Chi Omega, Sigma Kappa, Alpha Delta Pi, 4 
L PI Delta amt 


Delta, Phi Sigma Sigma, Zeta Tau Alpha, Kappa Kappa Gamma, 
Kappa Alpha Theta, Alpha Epsilon Phi, Sigma Delta Tau. 


| STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


) 
news piP y | 


| The Cherry Tree (the annual), The University Hatchet ( weekly di 
Mecheleciv (engineers! publication), The Potomac (literary magaz! 


Student Handbook 


RELIGIOUS LIFE 


j 
ife o1 P 
| i he life? 

The University recognizes the contribution that religion makes to t i 


students and encourages them to participate in the 


SOCIAL SORORITIES 


i tions of their own choice. Catholic, Jewish, and Protesti ligious © 
| . » re i 
| these groups and form a link between the University and the for coU lin 
I munity. The advisers of the religious organizations are available 
W UNIVERSITY CHAPEI 
«a fol 


.. Qf worsbif 
J srvice Of wo of! 
The University Chapel is maintained as a nonsectarian service sh we pe 
i y of eac e aft 


the University community. The service is held Wednesda 


a | 
loc TW , the guest SPEY cy 
12:10 to 12:30 o'clock at 1906 H Street NW. Among the University Ch | 


| 

] 

representative clergymen of Washington The Director O 
| 


am | 


is available for counseling and conference 


RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 


. ane OFF 
stian Scienta C v | 
itarian a | 
nita : gelig? 
an 
ons. 


| | Baptist Student Union, B'nai B'rith Hillel Foundation, Chr! a 

ization, Eastern Orthodox Club, Lutheran Student Associatie U 
' ~jation, 

| Student Christian Fellowship, Student I piscopal Associatior 


" ation, 
! salist Club, United Christian Fellowship, Wesley Foundat 
all religious organiza 


Council comprised of representatives ol 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


INSTRUCTION in the School o 


f Engineering and Applied Science 
following pages 


Courses numbered trom 1 through 199 are 
undergraduate 
tajp Pons may b 


ance 
ne Nee by the 


credit, certain courses Specified in the 
e taken for graduate credit when 


Advanced 
arrangements are approved 


Instructor and the Dean those numbered 201 and above are 


credit and may in certain instances be taken by qualified 


Of semester hours credit. given for the satisfactory completion 
Indicated in parentheses 
Me SC giving 


Cour Se 


after the name of the course. Thus. a 
three hours Of credit each semester is marked (3-3) 


and a 
Biving three hours credit is marked (3) 


A semester hour con- 


Of one fifty-minute period of c ass work or of one lab- 


colleges, schools and divisions of the l niversity, are 
‘Courses of Instruction 


] d u J 
Hy ^o for information 
Iles and Social 


Catalogue Students are referred to 


On courses in Mathematics. Physics, Chemistry 


sciences, and other subjects of interest 


Abplie 


Plied Science 


UND; 
p DERGRADUATE 
"y Finite Matt " "e : Å y 4 
" 'ematics and Statistics in Science I-II (3-3) 
“ateme 
algebr nts, sets and tunctions, numbers systems probability theory, linear 
c " 
"i Pplic Convex sets, finite chains, basic statistical principles and methods, 
“ations 
7 i 
ence SW " 
e » lvilization. and Technology (3) 
*rre]at | 
e «uo ` 
Pansio n between growth of science, progress of c on, and ex 
faci TS c technology historical review of research of ry systems 
1 Or - 
tracki > rolling atmospheric and space ry lau nchings 
: 8 ar 
“nd natio 1 "ommunication: Space science C space program 
MPact nal policy Emphasis is on b r« f 


asic factors for understanding of 
and technology on 
and Culture. 


; economic growth of 
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10 


29-30 


w 
N 


50 


55 


59-60 


63—64 


65-66 


General Field Theory (3) 
General theory of fields, Laplace and Maxwell equations, conforma 
ping, particle motion in fields, potential. 


T4 


General Wave Theory (3) 


Basic wave mechanics; wave equations 


Electromagnetic Wave Theory (3) m 
* * " * ! 
Electromagnetic waves in bounded media, radiation, resonator, p 
microwaves. 
General Network Theory I-II (3-3) p 
i jer intes™ 
Network theorems and functions, Laplace transform, Fourier 
linear and nonlinear circuits, stability, matrices, domains. 
Network Analysis (3) oo! 
; Š ‘ ^ ze a | 
Solutions of equations using transformation calculus, poles a plio” | 
network functions, correlation of domains, matrix representatio y 
circuit analysis. 
Information Transmission, Modulation, and Noise (3) s | 
r wwe . : tion, y 
Basic concepts in information theory, transmission of infor in 1” 
lation systems, periodic sampling and pulse modulation, 
mission systems. 
Control Theory (3) A ami? 
: ien 
Theory of automatic control systems, steady-state and trans 
transfer functions, stability criteria. 
Analysis Methods (3) of ai? 
: :nciples 
Methods for analyzing problems; use of fundamental princiP 
matics, science, and engineering in problem analysis. 
"1 


Introductory Analytical Mechanics I-II (5-5) toe, $0. 
. . +c of particle fori 
Introduction to vector mechanics; statics and dynamics Ppon bY 


and fluids; kinematics; behavior of solids and fluids ac cations 
Newton’s Laws; concepts of stress and strain; with app! 
"gp è PU 
Soil Mechanics (3) ss ap 
cs i bea! 
Engineering properties of soils, lateral earth pressure 
foundation displacements, slopes stability. 
inus à a „o 
Fluid Mechanics I-II (3-3) id motio! fy 
" ead . , +. de f fluid, d ^. 
Characteristics and properties of fluids; basic ppl ible oa j 
nomenological laws; mathematical description of mer jroo ys 
pressible flows; concepts of potential, stream func im ona 
drag; elements of boundary layer theory, turbulence, 
laboratory demonstrations and projects. 
d " ^ T s 
System Dynamics I-II (3-3) dy stat ic 
: i d stea on™ 
Tepe eal ee -— rate ans transient ane 
Dynamics of linear systems, analogies, introducti n to £ 


Lagrange’s equations, Hamilton’s principle, 
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70 


Earth Science (3) 


Formation of 


and properties of soils and rock, climatology, 
BEround water 


hydrology, 
and river flow, seismology 


4 
1-75 á ; dA 
| ^ Mechanics of Deformable Solids I-II (3-3) 
Introduction to the theories of elasticity, plasticity, and viscoelasticity; 
With applications in solid mechanics 
| 8 
| 0 Introductory Astronomy (3) 
Coordinate systems and nomenclature, description of astronomic Systems, 
stars, stellar physics, elementary celestial mechanics 
85 T : s 
/ x Thermodynamics (5) 
Theoretical study of fundamental concepts, first and second laws, equations 
of State, entropy, phase mixtures, kinetic theory, transport phenomena, 
Partition functions, and Statistical thermodynamics 
86 p 
Energy Conversion (3) 


Concepts of thermodynamics pe 
Cycles and entropy in 


in Conver SK 


9nversion thermal cycles, ther 
Onic devices, magnetohydrodyna 
Tic Principles 
transducer S 


rtaining to energy conversion Study of 


e phenomena 


energy conversion; solic 


involved 
n State, and energy fields 


moelectric devices 


processes energy forms, equations of 
methods using thermi- 
fuel cells, and photoelec- 
inical energy converters 
losses in these systems 


mic generators 


Introduction to 


electromec! 
The concept of effi 


and 
ciency and 
87 
Heat Transfer Theory (3) 


Theoretica} 


E concepts of conduction. convection, radiation; field 
e 
ntia] theory applied to conduction 


and po- 


99 I 
Mermediate Comprehensive Evaluation (0) 
Require s 
priced of all students at the completion of the Introductory Level and 
i : : 
) r to admission to the Intermediate Level. No academic credit; no fee 
3 
LS] 


M; " : 
teria Science I-II (4—4) 


tr " ^ 
ieee and Properties of materials; mech inical behavior of solids The 
E Onding, crystal structure, noncrystalline solids. phases, micro- and 
acro. à; 

.o"Slructure. mechanical properties of solids, relation of 

avior, tests 


icture to 
, ' Thermodynamics and kinetics of solids: electrical and 
ügnet ` 


Cle Properties Thermodynamic reaction rates, diffusion, 
ion and growth, control of str Properties, response to 
RT Conduction, electric i| and magnetic phenomena and their 
io 3 : ~ 
In n to Structure, domain bel àVIOr, structure, insensit ve properties 
WSL 
Sr nd 
a x : (4 
t mentals of Measurement Science I-II (4—4) 
anda f 
ri rds; Measurements error, accuracy ind precision; design of ex- 
Ments, 
10) 5 
Sta Stics i N . 
) n ] letrology (3 
t valitatiy and tat 
incert V quantitativ 


n tuve aspects of measurement, statistical 
"inty and 


corrections, sampling 


methods, 


accurac y, 
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110 


121-22 


130 


175 


198 


199 


201 


SCHOOI 
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Management Analysis (3) 


"T. 
forms of organization $ 


Emphasis on basic principles of management, 
agemen 


ards used and the economies of industrial enterprise, man 
munications, management decision making. 


Operations Research (3) 
Histo? 


General decision-making aspects of operations research (OR). he 
and characteristics of OR; construction of mathematical models; cio 
nomic context of OR; forecasting; factors in decision making; 
and their criteria under certainty, uncertainty, and competition. 


Quantitative Techniques (3) 


th 
oblems: si | 


slecte “lasses r 
selected classes Of P cement 


Operational methods and models for 
inventory, repl 


deterministic and stochastic. Linear programs, 
waiting-line problems are considered. 


Structural Theory I-II (4—4) T 
. ei 


Ae js, nume | 
Theory and analysis of behavior of structures, model analysis | 


methods, matrix algebra methods, collapse methods. 


Electrical Energy Conversion (3) ot € 
conversion, conceP ji 
an ideal 8° 
approach, 
machines 


Fundamentals of electromechanical energy 
ficiency and losses, development of the equations of 
machine from both the circuit theory and field theory 
eralized machine as a d-c machine and various a-C 
machines, and electrical power systems. 


p^ 


Digital Circuitry and Systems (3) 


Basic concepts of digital programmed computers, 
formation in the computer, number systems, coding anc, 
computers. Introduction to logical design of combinatior in 
logic circuits. The logic of arithmetic, central, memory, yo 

units. Study of typical binary and decimal digital compute” s te © 
advanced undergraduate course which may be taken for 


Undergraduate Research (1 to 3) 


" a . a Qn 
Advanced Comprehensive Evaluation (0) diate eve! A 
: : 5 media o fe | 
Required of all students at the completion of the pee credit; ®° 
prior to admission to the Advanced Level. No acade | 
GRADUATE 
d < à 59 
Automatic Control Systems I (3) penavior an^ gi 
: E namic serio oj 
Linear systems. Single and multiple loops. Dynan sot Critel” pti 
e y g p loci, Nyquis ent co (rt 


Routh-Hurwitz test, root- nde ; 
c And response inde (hods in 
approximation 


bility analysis by 
Bode diagrams; performance criteria 
compensation techniques. Synthesis and 
quency and time domains. 
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20» ; ` ` 3 

+02 Automatic Control Systems II (3) 
Nonlinear Systems with time-variable Parameters. Stability criteria. Lia 
Punov theory, Mathieu equation Topological methods, phase portraits, 
limit cycles, switching systems, optimum smoothing, and prediction meth 
Ods. Synthesis of nonlinear systems 

2 

03 Automatic Control Systems III (3) 
Sampled data systems. Analysis methods; stability, random signals, Z-trans 
form, Statistical analysis 


Pulsed systems and 
Optimizing systems Digital computer 


design of sampled-data control systems 


networks. Adaptive and 
control systems. Synthesis and 


211 
Mathematical Methods in Applied Science I (3) 
Methods and theory of functions of complex variables and partial differen- 
tial equations and their application (May be taken concurrently with Ap 
S212.) 
Mathematica] Methods in Applied Science II (3) 
Methods and theory of tensor analysis, calculus of variations, and integral 
*quations and their application (May be taken concurrently with Ap S 
l.) 
2] 
2 
6 
Advanced Dynamics (3) 
D j 
t Ynamics of continuous mechanical Systems Lagrange s equations, Hamil 
x On's Principle, gyrodynamics; operational methods 
4d A : 
Nalytical Mechanics (3) 
Fung. 
Undamental Principles, generalized coordinates, variational principles and 
rann. à 
“8range’s equations, nonholonomic systems, Hamilton’s equations, theory 
X smal] Oscillations 
8 
Mechanic, of Orbits and Trajectories (3) 
Celesti; - : 
: ~ estia] mechanics. Orbits and trajectories in force fields. Dynamics of 
) "Pace Vehicles. 
«19 
e ic J . > 
chanics of ( ontinua (3) 
Mechanics ~e 
hanics of elastic, plastic, and viscous solids, and of fluids; introduction 
à Cory and formulation of basic equations 
Q a 
Non ine« ; 
i linear Mechanics (3) 
9polopi.. 
Ohanc Bical and analytical methods in nonlinear mechanics, nonlinear res- 
) e, relaxation oscillations 
22) iion 
e ` = 
Ory of Elasticity I (3) 
enera] 
nergy theory ot elasticity for finite deformation, elastic potential and 
defo, Principles, stress-strain relations for isotropic media, theory of small 
atı ` i 
*lasticity Ons superimposed on finite deformations. 
2 


infinite small theory of 
?» applications 


2 
1 tory of F] 


asticity TI (3) 


corie 
so N 
for Ortho, f plane Strain and generalized plane stress, stress-strain relations 
: TOpic 4 
basic Crys. Pic and transversely isotropic media, strain energy function for 
?sta] Classes, elastic waves, 


thermoelasticity 
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227 


228 


230 


N 
= 


N 
- 


241 


242 


250 


N 
A 
N 


Celestial Mechanics (3) | 

, T 
General equations of motion, Lagrange's planetary equations, dis "m 
function, Delaunay and Poincaré variables, secular inequalities, 
theory, precession and nutation 


Experimental Stress Analysis (3) ^ 
and It^ 


ysis of strain an” 
! ains; 


Applications of the theory of elasticity in the anal 
amic str 


theory and problems in measurement of static and dyn 
urement of force, acceleration, and velocity 


Photoelasticity and Photoplasticity (3) pot? 
pe i acticitY; P 
Theory and problems in two- and three-dimensional photoelasticit) 


plasticity. 
Rheology (3) "P | 
.. enlids; inv 
Rheological behavior of fluids, plastic and viscoelastic solids; 
equations of state; applications 
Fluid Dynamics I-II (3-3) " 
r Jaws chati 
: | -— aws, 
Physical principles of fluid motion; including conservation so! T. 
teristics and properties of fluids Navier-Stokes equations an furbule™ 
tions; Prandtl-Taylor hypothesis and boundary layer theory» i cts, 
compressible flow, including variable area, friction and heating 
mal and oblique shocks, sub-, trans-, and supersonic velocities. 
Problems in Applied Science (3) pasid | 
i .^ience emp" gr 
Investigation of problems in engineering and applied scie ciple » 
imaginative and systematic application of fundamental Pr! 
neering, physics, and mathematics. 
Theory of Dislocations (3) isl” 
, distribute y 
Dislocations and plastic flow in crystals; continuously Sali si fica 
tions: dislocation, torsion, and curvature tensors, their phy 
and applications. 
Science of Materials (3) "LÀ 
r rope" + nett 
1 ce” electrical P peri 
Structure as related to mechanical, magnetic, and p ie ex ict" 
location theory; strengthening mechanisms 1n solids. transmission © 
tal procedures in X-ray diffraction, microradiography» 
microscopy. Lecture and laboratory. 
" d 
Magnetohydrodynamics (3) P pynam” 
- id. fields 
Study of the interaction of electromagnetic and fluid © 
conducting fluids in electromagnetic and magnetic Het 
2 : fl? 
Analysis of Structures (3) inate $ of 
: ically indele it psi ^ 
Classical and modern methods of analysis of --— theory of P 
tures, including matrix analysis, variational methoes, 
lapse. , 
" 
an ' : eh 
Theory of Structural Dynamics (3) dings poth g W 
à mamic load! S” 
Analysis of elastic structures under various dynam frames late? 


state and transient; including vibrations of ng! 


shells. 
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“54 Selected Topics in Structural Mechanics (3) 
Nonlinear deformations of structures, boundary value problems, thermal 
Stresses, impact problems, and limit analysis of structures 

25 

3 Analysis of Plate Structures (3) 
Bending and stretching of thin e 


lastic plates under lateral and 
ndary conditions, continuo 
buckling of plates; 


in plane 
us plates and plates on 
theory of folded plate structure. 


loading with various bou 
elastic foundations; 


25 

»6 Analy sis of Shell Structures (3) 
Theory Of curved surfaces general membrane theory, bending theory for 
Shells of revolution: applications to specific shapes and loadings, pressure 
Vessels, domes: buckling of shells 

259 Noni s dum n 
‘Nonlinear Mechanics of € ontinua (3) 
Development of fundamental concepts of nonlinear media and their appli- 
Cations. 

260 
Theory of Plates and Shells (3) 
T " ; 
n eories of finite deformations of plates, complex variable methods, Reiss 
ers th 


" Cory of bending of electro 
Shells, the y 


pic plates, general bending theory of 
ory of shallow shells, 


boundary value problems. 


26] 
Theory of Plasticity (3) 
n ' 
troduction to mathematical theory of plasticity; tensor invariants, theory 
or ditions of compatibility, constitutive equations, characteristic surfaces 
Perfectly Plastic solids: applications. 
å 
<6) 
< h " . one 
ory of Structural Stability (3) 
Gene y . " 1 
ohn! Criteria for Stability; buckling of elastic. plastic, and viscoelastic 
mns cams, plates, and shells: variational and numerical methods. 
) 
463 Fi 
` Fiel : a8 *m 
d Analysis and Potential Theory (3) 
Ben ; 
m Study of the theory of potentials including those used to facilitate 
ic ition of problems in electromagnetic theory, mechanics, thermody- 
cs, and gràvitation 
n 
"n 
b “sttody namics (3) 
Tese ` 
nce i » n 
Movin of MOving Matter in electromagnetic fields, force and energy in 
à Systems, relativistic concepts, tensors. 
“65 
Elec Om: : 
RI magnetic Waves (3) 
fpe tt Magnetic waye 
eq — “ves in bounded media, radiation from antennas. high- 
x l'ànsmission lines, cavity resonators, 
“06 


and microwave devices 


Crow, magnetic Wave Propagation (3) 
ave propagation, 


atmospheric effects, ionosphere; 
quency; bandwidth 
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267-68 Advanced Network Analysis I-II (3-3) 


Matrix algebra and topology, network theorems, correlation © 


f 


frequency domains, network functions, Hilbert 
functions, quadratic forms, realizability of network functions, $ 
graphs, spectrum analysis, filter theory 


> 3 


3) 


269-70 Linear Network Synthesis I-II ( 


Positive real functions, realizability conditions, synthesis O 

i " esis 
functions, synthesis of transfer functions, active network synthes! 
mation problem. 


271 Active Network Theory (3) 


«e gi 
time al 


: sitive 
transforms, posit flo" 


ignal 


1 jn! 
f driving P | 


, app | 


ocity, | 


ecipr : 
Analysis of three-terminal networks, matrix representation, roci al Jine” 
T x H A , o L. 
bility, passivity-activity, feedback, oscillators. U nified theory e its. 
three-terminal networks, including vacuum tube and transistor € 
273-74 Communication Theory I-II (3-3) ver 
Podia al fred ‘ot | 
Frequency analysis of signals using Fourier Series and integian 2*1 
spectra, response of ideal filters, bandwidth and rise time, sights nd | 
modulation and detection techniques; noise generation and «T predictio | 
processes; cross- and auto-correlation theory, filtering aN 
random signals, separation of signals from noise. 
275-76 Physical Electronics I-I (3-3) .. devi? | 
i : lectronie ^ ole 
Physical principles underlying the operation of various pet at jn 
using quantum mechanics and solid-state physics; study of 1I Mt 


materials; 


trics, semiconductors, conductors and magnetic 
jdes, P 


include vacuum tubes, gas tubes, transistors, tunnel dic 


devices, parametric and maser action 


Information Theory I-II (3-3) 


N 
— 
N 
x 


Introduction to probability theory coding theorems, | 
Is, channels wit 


in coding, S€ f 


an 
capacity of noiseless and noisy channe 
ory, entropy and information, redundancy 


-Q 


280 Classical Thermodynamics (3) ses; 
x aal £95": 
an der Wi 


Critical study of first and second laws; ideal and v 
theorv and thermochemistry; introduction to statis 
third law. 


tica 


Gas Dynamics (3) 
combustion, $ 


Theory of gas dynamics including: 7 
ature E 


4 ases. 
and heat transfer for high temper N 


ics of flow, 


283 Hypersonic Fluid Dynamics (3) 


Small disturbance theory, Newtonian —— „ule an 
thin shock layers, viscous interactions, free moles 


284 Combustion Processes (3) 


bustion, chemical kinet 
cesses- 


» 4 me 
$ ics, fla 

Thermodynamics of com 
bustion of liquids and solids, detonation pro 
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“85 Reaction Kinetics (3) 
Theoretical aspects of kinetics of homogeneous and heterogeneous reac- 
lions in gaseous and liquid systems 

Xo cum 

<87 Finite Automata (3) 
Effectively computable functions and Turing machines, digital computa- 
tional methods in Boolean algebra, reliability of automata, artificial intelli 
gence, finite state machine analysis and synthesis, strongly connected ma- 
Chines 

28 

* n . " z 1 

8 Advanced Digital € omputer Programming (3) 

Machine language programming; relative addressing: Fortran Algol, and 
MAD compilers; Bakus notations; Polish string notation: artificial intelli- 
Bence: interrupt capabilities tH rough software techniques of monitor pro 
&ramming 

289 
Analog Computers (3) 
Block diagrams, solutions of linear and »onlinear differential equations, 
analog com 


puter components, model simi lat 


“auon, servomechanism synthesis, 
Ses 
, Caling factors, applications 
"1.95 
nergy Conversion I-II (3-3 
The s 
hermodynamics Of energy conversion, duality of matter, semiconductor 
EY thermoelectric engines, thermionic converters: magnetohydrody- 
hic engines, junction diodes, photovoltaic effects, solar cells, free energy 
Ry et cells, conditions of equilibrium. construction of fuel cells 
7 = 
Heat Transfer I-II (3-3) 
Physic, : 
dnog al and mathematical concepts of heat transfer phenomena in con- 
in ‘On and ©Onvection under steady and unsteady state conditions includ 
A g dimensional 


analysis, turbulence and boundary layer theory for con- 
) al and mathemati al concepts of heat transfer by 
Onfigur i Cc s EL i" t 


šuration factors, 


radiation, 
295 network method and solution by determinants. 
tical Thermody namics (3) 
TObahs): . 
tion ability, Boltzman distribution law, Partition function and its evalua- 
Stati. Specific heats, equilibrium constants entropy, introduction to quantum 
298 oe 
“Search (1 to 3) 
e R 
À Search as arranged 
esis (3. 4 
Enpin . 
o "tering 
FRGRADUAT 
P 
Diner: 
ee n. — 
E Ting Planning and Economics (3) 
Dalysj 


S, pi 
Matica | Planning, and economics 
and modern 


of engineering projects 
com 


using mathe- 
putational methods 


76 


SC 


N 


10 


18 


20 
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Regional and Urban Planning (3) 
transpo” 


including: utilité 


Engineering aspects of regional and urban planning, 
nce, 


tation, water supply and sewerage, public safety and convenie 
and natural resources. 


Introduction to Engineering Experimentation (3) pi 

, ei tay andling ? 
Basic engineering measurements, methods of investigation, hand om 
graphical presentation of observed data, graphical computations, 
graphs. Lecture and laboratory 


Introduction to Engineering Design (3) «catio 
! : : timiz? 
Basic graphics, other methods of representation; principles of op 


design synthesis. Lecture and laboratory. 


Basic Engineering Laboratory (3) nd 0S of 
: »ory 4 can Ol 
Engineering laboratory procedures and equipment. Theory entation 
meters, oscilloscopes, bridges, strain gages, transducers. Instru 
experiments. 
Hydraulic Engineering (3) ,| flo 
Acn channe 
Hydraulic system design; including pipe networks, river and 


drainage and irrigation, water supply, and sewerage. 


Structural Design I-II (5-5) dcs 
trength ig 
lastic des 


" 3 : s 
Concepts of structural design, elastic design and ultimate * 


: re ic an jx 
of reinforced and prestressed concrete structures, elastic 
of metal structures, individual design problems. 
Structural Dynamics (3) k jast» w 
. : a uak j 
Analysis and design of structures under vibration, erit geb? 
other dynamic loading; energy methods; applications o 
PE a . n jo 
Engineering Electronics I (3) action: d j 
à : const!" is * 
Introduction to solid state devices and vacuum tube nalys 


seg’ al) f 
diode circuits» "is of i 

ifiers; an? nk 
€ of elect 
n 


characteristics and their use in the design of 
design of transistor and vacuum tube linear à 
sistor and vacuum tube characteristics and measurem' 
vice characteristics; design of linear voltage, current, à 


* 
= 


Engineering Electronics H (3) edback dire 
fiers; fe M à? 
Analysis and design of class A, B, and € amplifies ign of AM 
pled, and stagger-tuned amplifiers; analysis and of diode # 
modulators and demodulators; analysis and design 


. tubes f! 
< . nce of g25 Y 
rectifier power supplies; introduction to the use of 8 | 
rectifiers and switches. 


TA . Maa T 3) (m i 
Engineering Electronics III (: rcuits me s 


Analysis and design of clipping, clamping, 
state and tube components; design of multivibré resistance Pre: 
oscillator circuits; analysis and design of negative oscillal? | 
oscillators; design of linear voltage and current e 
and design of wave shaping and pulse forming €! 
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) "mh i EG P 

*l Application of € omputers to Engineering Problems (3) 
Machine utilization; number systems; 


language and automatic 
numerica] 


principles of programming, machine 


programming language, Fortran, Algol, Cobol; 


analysis; basic logical circuits. 


Computer Laboratory I-II (3-3) 


Use of digital and analog computers; including design, logical circuitry, 
Programming, operation, maintenance, and troubleshooting. 
-15 - 
* Thermal Power I-II (3-3) 
Analysis and design of system components in heat-power, gas and vapor 
turbine, internal combustion engine, heat pump, and nuclear power Sys- 
lems, Including aspects of engineering economy. 
35 . 
Fluid Machinery (3) 
Theory and design of fluid machines: including turbomachinery, torque 
NVerters and couplings, and jet machines. Laboratory projects. 
5 Pre d i / 
cise Electrical Measurements I-I] (3-3) 
retrial measurements, from direct current through radio frequencies; 
"» Niques; detectors; bridges; measurement of current, voltage, power, re- 
diee Capacitance, inductance, energy, phase angle, frequency and time: 
i ectric and magnetic measurements; topics in high-frequency measure- 
ent including field strength, signal-to-noise ratio, impedance, attenuation. 
5 I 
n " - " 
. troductory Transducers and Instrumentation (3) 
heory , i 
menta”? design, and application of simple transducers: design of instru- 
ite ation of One-type systems; analysis and design of simple transducer 
TUmentation 
53 
dy, . " 
anced Transducers and Instrumentation (3) 
alysis 7 : n 
ster’ and design of transducers and instrumentation for measurement in 
; s Containing multiple quantities of one type or mixtures of types. 
4 Pre 
X cise Mechanical Measurements (4) 
Teci 


Method Measurements Of mass and length; mechanical and interferometric 
$. 


5 
Pre 
Cise Heat Measurements (4) 


em 
Pleg Perature Scales; 


"d PYrometr r 
their me y 


JU 


" ure Measurements (3) 


Measurement by resist 


» Vapor Pressure 


ance thermometry, thermocou- 
surement: 


thermometry; heat transfer quantities and 
calorimeters, flow calorimeters. 


"ment; X 

EM lechnique asurement of pressure; working 
tiong Dear m calibration Procedures; methods and apparatus for obire 
Vacuum range o Pheric pressure, in the high pressure range, and in the 


5 for quantitative me. 


r Laboratory I-II (3-3) 
"iments in con 


munications fie 


ld; project design and report. 
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103-4 


105-6 


107-8 


109-10 


111-12 


115 


199 


201 


202 


203 


1 


Control Laboratory I-II (3-3) | 
i " ulic, w | 
Analysis and design of electrical, mechanical, pneumatic, hydra | 


combined control systems 


Electrical Engineering Laboratory I-H (3-3) * | 
han 
Experiments and design projects involving electrical and electromee 


devices and systems 


Electronics Laboratory I-II (3-3) sett | 
ns 

: ^. davices an 

Experiments and design projects involving electronic devices * 


mentation 


Energy Conversion Laboratory I-II (3-3) " 
; erting enetE ' 
Analysis and design of solutions to problems in converting € 
and forms 
Mechanical Engineering Laboratory I-II (3-3) panid! 
. „momet 
Design projects involving mechanical, fluid, thermal, ther. 


and electromechanical devices. 


Reactor Engineering (3) hods pile à 
` ethos% 
Reaction physics; types of reactors; moderators, control m 


sign; reactor kinematics; design problems 


Digital Systems Design I-II (3-3) 
binary arithmetic, floating po! 


: al 5 
chine language programming, analysis of modern digit: of igita Cig 
matical foundations and techniques for logical design $ 


its, & 
digital functional units, electronic design of digital circu 
This is an ? 


r$ 
. int num bero 
Binary systems and coding, 


conversion, design of a small digital computer. 


t. 
graduate course which may be taken for graduate credi 
>» " " "M 
Engineering Research (1 to 3) i a 
. Faculty, ) 
Undergraduate research projects as approved by pois undertak n 
permission. (Credit is assigned in relation to the W | ; 
GRADUATE | 
1} 
BY 
" jd | 
Metal Structures (3) aterials: | 
i -xctures, m , à 
Structural behavior and failure of metal ur ers, theory ° k 
stresses, analysis and design of connections and me | 
collapse of structures, plastic design 
„tures | d 
ucture 1a 
Ultimate Strength of Reinforced Conc rete Str perimentl d w| 
ires; € 4. 
Modes of failure of reinforced concrete ee [U ams 
failure; ultimate strength concepts for the ana 
columns. 
Is | 
rn 
" ; > k ate’ 
Prestressed Concrete Structures (5) ture; ab 
ncrete $ struc nd me 
co a 
Structural behavior and failure of prestressed crete structures 


e stressed conc 


theory, analysis, and design of pr 
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h " . . . 

<04 Geotechnics in Soil Me 
Dynamic 
Westerg 


chanics (3) 


geology in the formation and Properties of soils: Boussinesq and 
aard equations for 


stresses and deformations in soil masses: analysis 
9f settlement flow of water in soils; solutions of Laplace type equations for 
Seepage involving foundations, earth dams, and wells; theorv of frost action 
) LE 
*05 Theoretical Soil Mechanics (3) 
Theories of soil Strength and conditions for failure, bearing Capacity of 
O0tings, pile foundations, theories of lateral earth pressure, stability of 
Slopes, soil dynamics 
Foundation Engineering (3) 
Principles Of soil mechanics and structural mechanics in the analysis and 
design Of spread footings, mat and Pile foundations, retaining walls, sheet 
Piling, and water front structures 
5 
«ll 


> 


Experimental Structural Analysis (3 
Experimenta analysis of truss, rigid frame, plate 
and SMall-de 


, and shell struc 
els, similitude 


tures; large- 
flection mod 


‘12 Ce T 
MCepts of Structural Design (3 
Advanced seminar relating theoretical and experimental knowledge to the 
Problems of function. form, mech; ni behavior, failure, and analysis of 
Structures 
y 
MI Ong 
Ptical Electronics (3) 
hotoclectric effect, electron excitation, energy states and inverted popula 
n, solid State theory of coherent electromagnetic radiation, masers, lasers, 
or. P Onductors and photodiodes engineering applications, infrared detec 
r 
s, ultraviolet systems 
] 
19 y, 
| 0 H z " . 
nlinear Electronics (3) 
An; 
mind Sis and design of electronic Components and Systems Operating as 
ep hing, Sweeping gating and pulse generators; study of mult vibrators. 
ative ra. | 
Ive resistance devices and ampin 
20 


etti Me 


ers 


nonlinear operation of oscillators 
High. e. 


A quency Electronics (3) 
alysis and desio ; } lid te devices used for the 
Be erat * design of electron tube and so d state devices used for the 
a 1; x . 
lon and amplification of 1 HF and higher frequency signals 
N . 
dustrial Ey 


Ctronics (3) 


thyratrons, siicon controlled recti 
"Wer contro] 


- amplifiers: 
, reliability 


fiers, and tran 


insistor, magnet 


control amplifiers 
induction and dielec 
and autom: 


including tr C. 
tric heating: timing and count 
ilic checking equipme 


4surements in Me 
Ory 


Measurements 
ts on 


dicine (3) 


in biological areas, techniq ICs for 
biologica] specimens, current problems in medical me 
systems 


electronic 
electronic 
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223 


N 
— 
N 


240 


241 


242 


243 


244 


Instrumentation in Medical Electronics (3) 

Aih ato i eng 

Engineering in the medical laboratory, medical use of the compute : 
ica 


neering techniques in patient treatment, principles of good medic 


mentation. 
Digital Systems (3) r | 
i - . ical dest 
Machine language and automatic programming techniques, logical 
of digital computer systems, special purpose digital computers, fheore! 
and redundancy, digital transmission of information, coding t | 
data processing techniques | 
Microwaves and Components (3) jie | 
: „mission 
Electromagnetic waves in guided systems, high-frequency transmi parad”) 
impedance matching techniques, wave guides, ferrite isolators -j 
rotation, directional couplers, cavities and microwave componen 
Antennas (3) "T. 
Hs n : i directi VI... 
Wave equation, dipoles, multipoles, impedances, reciproci y, €. » ten? 
gain, near and far field, apertures, linear arrays, loop and helic 
reflectors, lenses, antenna measurements. 
Communication Systems (3) qn 
ins } , c d 
Characteristics of signals and transmission channels, frequen Y orm 
multiplexing, telemetry, comparison of systems for optimum 
communication links, aspects of space communications. 
Microwave Communication Systems (3) and f| 
, s í i itters | 
Analysis and design of ultra-high-frequency systems, transm 
ceivers, television, radar systems, navigational aids. 
| 
Power Transmission (3) ; "i 
: "n : jrcult | 
Transmission lines, exact and approximate equivalent P : confi | 
waves, filtering, protection, radio interference, high voltage: 
tions. | 
Power Generation (3) "d 
. : . magneton? 
Steam, hydroelectric, and nuclear plants; fuel cells; -— swine” 
ics: efficiency; reheat cycles; stability; load factors; gene 
; d 
Power Systems (3) n dr 
; hort and OP 
Substations, transformers, distribution networks, $ alyzets: 
analysis, symmetrical components, stability, network an 
J 
Space Communication Systems (3) ws 
Í 


«cations» 95 
ace communicatio $ ce M 


Theoretical and application aspects of sp 
e^ = llites, mann 


communication satellite systems, scientific sate 
and deep space missions. i 
" Ü 
Spacecraft Systems Design (3) pt? or 
p A g instrue ic 


d 
.ontrol, an? astro” 
- blems; bio?* 


Space environment; structure, propulsion, 
spacecraft; launch, orbit, transit, and re-entry pro 


siderations. 
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Advanced General Metrology (3) 


Topics in the conceptual, 
ment, standards, 
extreme values. 


physical, and mathematical 


aspects of measure- 
design for precision. measure 


ment, and measurement 


Probability and Statistics of Me 
Probability distributions, 
Combinatorial analysis; 
ation; analysis of 

Uare experiments, 


trology I-II (3-3) 


discrete and continuo 
stochastic processes: 
variance; design and 
factorial experiments, 


us distributions: sampling; 
conditional probability; corre- 


analysis of experiments, Latin 
block and lattice design. 


73 Precise Mic 


Precise measurement of power, 
tenuation at microw 


Vices; calibration of 
ments, 


rowave Measurements (3) 


Irequency, impedance, 
ave frequences; char 
microwave compx 


wavelength, and at- 
acteristics and Q of resonant de- 


nents; design of microwave experi- 


2 a 
14 Precise Optical Measurements (3) 


Optical Constants of lens systems: 


aberration: resolving power: illumination 

in focal Plane; image evaluation, magnification, index of refraction; color 
and color temperature. 

275 
P Tecise Electrical Standards (3) 
Concepts of standards, errors: design of resistance. capacitance and induc- 
“nce Standards; DX voltage standards: frequency and time standards; die- 
ectric ang magnetic materials, attenuation. standards, Power standards, 
transfer Standards, 

29g 


Research (1 to 3) 


Research às arranged. 


3 
% Thesis (3-3) 


GRADUATE 


ring Administration 


of Engineering Contracts (3) 


5 of contracts, Proposal preparation, evaluating contracts, ne- 
n, Contract extension policies and procedures, appraisal of capabili- 
Ontractors. 


Study ot type 
Patio, 
les of [v 


Pe 
fsonnej Administration (3) 
d of Personne 

tions w ich 
healt 


ationships within organi- 
» Saf 
tions ety 


and scientists: employment, 
financial compensation 
nefits and services, human rel 


engineering and industry 


s of engineers 


col" education and training, 
S, Collar... : 
Search ateral be 


» Union rela- 
Practices in 


ations and personnel re- 


82 
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210 


N 
N 


N 
un 
LE 


N 
CA 
+ 


261 


Engineering Law (3) 
iaa : ‘can Les 
Legal principles and procedures of interest to engineers, the American i 
System, contracts and specifications, liability of professional engineer : P 
trust problems, agency relationships, negotiable instruments, pales 
proprietary rights, special problems in research and developmental c 


Engineering Administration I (3) " 
Planning and scientific method in administration. Characteristics of " f. 
establishment of objectives and goals; forecasting future conditions ting 
mining policies, methods, and procedures; organizing for planning: ple? 
of plans. Decision making; problem solving; factors in decisions, Prol o | 
formulation, model building, testing and solving, testing an e 


solutions. 


Engineering Administration H (3) a 


[4 
T ing elem 
The (1) organizing, (2) directing or leading, and (3) controle, ent 
of the administrative proćess. Characteristics of organization, 5i ation, d 


: à n a 
zation, authority, responsibility, levels of specialization, legas exe | 
centralization, staff, committees, delegation, personnel manage. s nil! 
tive leadership, communication; implications of automation: valuation 
sis for effective administration. Principles and methods for è 
control of operations. 

Engineering Administration HI (3) 
(Sequential to EA 211 and EA 212) oli orit | 
í , . 1 : entific hod ! 
Application of principles of administration and scientific met 
case problems. 
Management of Production Processes and Facilities (3) nig | 
asting tec pro 


Planning, organizing, and control of production; forec production ^ 
material management; methods of loading and scheduling P. d ads 
esses; electronic methods in production control. Organize po mainte? 
tration of the plant engineering function with emphasis 


control programs. 


Principles and Procedures of Automatic Data ysis bo 
, : ana, 
Logic of computers, arithmetic and control units, — rela 
processing applications, systems design, systems econo 
entific decision processes 

"wr 1 "T 
Administration of Research and Development (3) - | 
' — M : : i scientific ies, 
Contemporary practices of administrators of pu uniformitie* cop! 
search and development for the purpose of fin ^h findings mpo” 
teristics, and conceptual schemes; relation of suc tions conte A 
managerial concepts, and projection of their implica 
managerial hierarchies and organizational structures. 


Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) ... analySi5. of " 

-.onomic an ariots | 
ec ues used it rj i 
ni 


Important concepts and theories employed in 
jutions to, 


neering projects. Application of tools and tech 7 
lytical processes. Detailed practice in pursuit = x 
ment of, persistent and current problems in this De" 


) 
*63 Quantitative Techniques of Engineering Administration (3 
Applicat on of the var 


at ntt tive i nr q 
and other manas ment sciences’ techniques t the ySis Of 
administration ind the solution of ve p e t 
Models, theorie ind me rement 
27] 
Operations Research (3) 
Backeround and pplication of op c 
Capabilities. idm nist tiy cor ( tor thoi nd technic 
In£ constr tion of concept nd mathe € 
95 
‘/2 p r ; 
Problems in Operations Research 
Field experience in )»peratior earch or tc ‘ I 
Cates an ictual problem ar formulates and solves it by oper; 
Starch mod ( ss evaluation af « Tese 
25 Li : 
‘Near Programming (3 
The } 
th " basic computational, theoret nd app r W pt 
* general linear programn probler sir X comn n 
dure: 1 ` ` 
©; duality tr insportation and as n t ot s xd on 
ino } ; > : : ; 
g Problem zero-sum two-person g es pr tions d r 
i [ pplic ece 
PMents 


26 


thematical n 


of > - competitive entities [ Orgar Uons in enviror 
St Competition, bargaining. ! dding), selection of oni trat E 
cig sies min X concept, connec A p 
I 
ston functio; VO-persor i n-p ( : 
my 
Queuing Theory (3) 
Stu i 
y and analysis Of operatior SV W , ; 
Ie, Monte ( arlo analysis, optir nn i 5 
ls ME gr : 
Ty 
i ar in Administrative Problems 
Ndividy il analy f _—— P i. — 
tion . “ysis Of co pilex administr ive problems, w gr p ey 
of and discussion Prerequisit. sion to ndid r omn 
at least 18 oe , ^ . ` — X ; 
, semester ho rs OF grac te study 
«JN 


Rese 


arch ; : r F : 
ch in | ngineering Administration 
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ALUMNI ASSOCIATIONS 


THE GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION " 


h 
i ho W5 
THE OBJECTIVES OF THIS ASSOCIATION are to unite the graduates W 


y 

: . 3 " f jentific d | 
associate themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and SC! |], 
poses, and to promote the general welfare of the University. 1 of the Ur 
Eligible members are those who have matriculated in any np person My 
versity and who have left the University in good standing, OF any of 


‘ x y. ive st 
is or has been a member of the teaching, research, or administrativ m sh 
Active me! ) 8) 


University, or of the Board of Trustees of the University. herwise) "| 
those eligible members who are current contributors (dues OF Alumni ASS wh 
life members of The George Washington University General A ontribul : 
tion, the Alumni Association of any school of the University, e "m 
the Annual Support Program. hingto ^ 
: "ug" n ingt 1 

The Alumni Office is in Bacon Hall, 2000 H Street NW.» Was " 
20006. f changes T 
All alumni are urged to keep the Alumni Office informed ^. fellow hy 
dress or occupation and to supply information with regard tot , h 
RGE WASHINGT | 


THE ENGINEER ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE GEO 
UNIVERSITY, INC. incot A 


was 
- i ad in 1936 and We gsi 
The Engineer Alumni Association was organized in 1936 ' jatio? N 


rated in 1962. It has worked closely with the General -—77 of the of, 
its organization. Its objects are to unite the graduates and romo TN 
of Engineering and Applied Science in closer fellowship, to P 0 un 


^ A . : cie n 
welfare of the School of Engineering and Applied Science d reco 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR 1965-66 
President.—Erling R. Jacobsen, B.E.E. 1963 1949, M.S. in 


First Vice President.—Laurance R. Brown, B.S. in Eng. in En£ ^ 
Second Vice President John Raymond Manning, I 

1961  pEE YM hy 
Third Vice President.—William Kittredge Whittemore, * Y 
Secretary —Dulaney F. de Butts III, B.C.E. 1962 p.E.E. 1953 y 


shi I, P. 
Assistant Secretary.—Edward Alexander Wareham H , 1965 
1963, M.S. in Eng. 


Treasurer.—Douglas L. Jones, B.M.E. 


THE UNIVERSITY 


HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 
M 


TON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as The Colum- 
Columbia The Institution was 
Columbian Un versity and in 1904 to The George Wash- 


to George Washington whose 


District of name of the 


Wer The debt of the 1 


niversity 
àn intangible 


one 
JT Wash , as President 


N p Stablishmen 
that, While 


and as private citizen, had urgently insisted 
TSILy in the Federal City 
in the arts and sciences students from all 


There he 

would acquire the habits of 800d citizenship, throwing off 

Ices ; à; , 

Ee theo Ces ang Baining at first hand a know edge 
ty E [ i 

Wack.” Of republican government. To fi 
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During the last half century the University's present plant has been devel 1 
in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy Bottom 
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COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 
CALENDAR 1966-67* 


1966 FALL SEMESTER 


September 1~30 Off-campus registration 1 (days of registration and 
beginning classes will be announced in Off-Campus 
Schedule of Classes) 


Application for February 


graduation due as part of 
registration 


September 6-14 Campus advising: freshmen Tuesday-W ednesday 
September 12 Orientation Assembly required of all new C 


ampus stu- 
dents Monday 


September 12 Curriculum Assemb 


dents Monday 
PI 


ly required of all new Campus stu- 


September 12-13 acement tests for Campus students Mond 


ay-Tuesday 
Campus advising: undergraduates other than freshmen 
t Sepi, Monday- Wednesday 
mber 14 


September 12-14 


Registration on Campus t Wednesday, 
Saturday 


Application for Februa: 
registration 


Thursday, a nd 


ry graduation due as part of 


Classes begin on Campus Monday 


Subjects of Master's the 


ses of February Candidates due 
in Dean's Office F riday 


CGS meeting of Staff of Instruction, 10:30 a.m. Sat- 
urday 


Veterans Day (holiday) Friday 


Oye, > > : 

: Mber 24 5. Thanksgiving recess Thursday-Saturday 
ece, 7 9, i | 

AN mber 16 1 Master's comprehensive examinations Friday-Saturday 

er 19. "her 

Wo January 2 Christmas recess Monday-Monday 

i 

ic US Co 
Nieto; fo es Organized at any time 


rehensive examinations is the student's respon- 
n registering for last courses required for degree 


ampus Schedule of Cla 


January 3 


January 3 


January 10-February 4 


January 11 


January 14-21 


1967 
January 16-25 


January 23 


t January 26-28 


January 30 


February 3 
February 4 


February 22 
March 20-27 
March 28 
April 28 


May 17 
May 17 


May 20—27 
May 30 
June 4 


June 4 


COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


* Application for graduation, and for Master's comprehensive exami 
sibility and must be made when registering for last courses required 
t Hours of registration will be announced in the Campus Se hedule of 


Campus classes resume Tuesday 
' 
à i : 1 s 
Master's theses of February candidates due in Dean 
Office Tuesday 


Off-campus registration* (days of registration « 
beginning classes will be announced in Of-Cam? 
Schedule of Classes) is- 
Application for June graduation due as part of reg 
tration 


: lay 
Last day of Campus fall-semester classes Wednesd 


Campus examination period Saturday-Saturday 


SPRING SEMESTER 


s zo R j ne 
Campus advising: freshmen, sophomores, and al 
students Monday-Wednesday 
Campus placement tests Monday 
Registration on Campus * Thursday-Saturday of regi” 
Application for June Graduation due as 


tration 
Campus classes begin Monday 


Subjects of Master's theses of June candida 
Dean's Office Friday 


CGS meeting of Staff of Instruction, 
day 


Winter Convocation (holiday) Wednesday 


Spring recess Monday-Monday 


tes due # 


10:30 a.m. Satur 


Campus classes resume Tuesday « Office 
Master's theses of June candidates due in Dean! 

Friday m 
Last day of Campus spring-semester classes " 42:30 
Education Directors Luncheon, Lisner Lm 


p.m. Wednesday 

Campus examination period Saturday-Satu 
Memorial Day (holiday) Tuesday 
Baccalaureate Service Sunday 


Commencement Sunday 


tuden! 
nations is the $ 
for degree 


Classes. 


THE COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


t 
NE COLLEGE 


c OF GENERAL STUDIES was establ 
lion l 


X lished in 1950 to extend the edu- 
for al facilities of the University, introduce experimental programs of study 
"lure students, and provide educational services other than formal pro- 
of study, 
n additi À 
"idi dition - degree progr 


ams it conducts conferences, seminars 
Program 


, and non- 


A 
a STANDARDS 
e 
ber oat of Instruction of the Colle 
© faculties of the othe 


ge of General Studies includes many mem- 
e . 
LT stand 


r Colleges and schools of the University. 
ards of the University are maintained in off-campus credit 


e -— 
bitning plege of General Studies is 


a member of the Association of U 
ol eges and the Nation 


niversity 
al University Extension Association. 


0 
y rus STUDY 
e 


fg Cleve Of Gener 
Mereste T8OnNe! administr 
ere in developing 
tonaj, POT Servic " 

Proficiency 


al Studies works closely with education directors; school 

ators in government, business, industry; and others 

programs of in-service training. Programs are also 

e personnel who wish to work toward degrees or for profes- 
Off-Campus Centers are listed on pages 49-67. 


Np 
E 
S OR PROGRAMS 


s in liberal arts, education, and business administration 
cient demand and for which qualified instructors can 
ether such courses are included in the regular offerings 
According to the subject matter and the wish of the organiz- 
Ourses applicable toward degrees and noncredit courses are 


rning arrangemer 
-7000 or write 


its for courses or programs of study, 
Diversity. W 


to the College of General Studies, The George 


i ashington, D. C. 20006. 
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6 COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


PROFESSIONAL IN-SERVICE TRAINING 


and others 


Programs are offered to meet the in-service needs of special groups, he prt 
the 


will be developed as the need arises. If courses are taken for credit, 
requisites must be met. 


HOW TO ORGANIZE A PROGRAM 

Any organization, group, installation, or agency interested in having the Univer 
sity organize and conduct a course or a comprehensive educational pro of 
should get in touch with the Assistant Dean (Administration) of the Colle 
General Studies. Telephone 676-7020. A representative will be sent, upo? 
quest, to discuss organizational plans. 


CAMPUS STUDY 


í 
es approved pd 


-C2 y andid: i a r$ 
Off-campus degree candidates may register for campus cou (camp 


their programs, if these courses are not conveniently available at 9 
centers. Permission for on-campus registration must be obtained from 
of this College at least two weeks prior to the date of campus registration: iste! 
Service personnel who wish to study full-time at the University may t the 
for campus courses through the College of General Studies if ey rrent en 
following requirements. Permission of the Dean is required for concu 
rollment in off-campus courses. ‘oh give pim 
1. The applicant must be in attendance under official orders which & 
a specified time in which to finish his degree requirements. 


in 
2. He must prove that the degree requirements can be 


time 
completed 1n de rovi 
vanced standing p 


specified in his orders only by taking advantage of the ad 
sions of this College. 
3. He must be in a position to enroll for full-time study. ational Navel 
In cooperation with the Naval Medical School (and the Nat! cted 
Medical Center, Bethesda, Maryland), a program in anesthes remen 
for officers of the Navy Nurse Corps, to help them meet the requ full-ti® 
certification as registered nurse anesthetists. Selected students er the N* 


campus classes, and an off-campus course in anesthesiology OH , 
tional Naval Medical Center. 4 by the Uni". 
The Air Force Advanced Management Program, Sponsore of V9... 


: . 0 ili 
States Air Force Institute of Technology, provides 48 semester jonal fac 
h the educat & select 


in advanced management and supporting fields throug en fof " 
ties of the School of Government and Business Administration n of acade 
group of Air Force officers. Those w ho qualify by a combina i wa 
background and the satisfactory completion of this program = who al 

a Bachelor’s degree by the College of General Studies. (0) pe toward ad 
hold Bachelor's degrees may take these courses for graduate Government, 
Master of Business Administration degree in the School © ser, P 
Business Administration. Campus director and academic $ 


Adrian Barrett. 


ADMISSION AND REGISTRATION 


Admission 


Nondegree Students.—There are no preregistration formalities for the following 
Bories of nondegree students: those who wish to enroll in off-campus courses 
-improvement: those who plan to transfer their credits to other institu- 

i those who have not yet applied for degree candidacy. 
Sndegree students must meet the prerequisites prescribed for specific courses 
» if they have previously attended a college or university, be in good standing. 
te Dondegree student enrolling in graduate courses must have a Bachelor’s 
» Or have 90 semester hours of undergraduate work and the permission 

* instructors in the courses. 

te “Sular Students. Those admitted to degree candidacy in this college are 
àr students. For admission to degree candidacy, see the admissions require- 
Mo 31) the Bachelor's degree (pages 8-9, 22) and the Master's degree (pages 


] 


"tlitrario n 


CAMPUS REG 
wj irse, at ti 
‘ble Well in 


ISTRATION is conducted before or at the first class meeting of 
mes and places stated in the Off-Campus Schedule of Classes, 
advance of each semester. 
only, ation in an off-campus course constitutes admission to that course 
hu does not admit the student to campus courses or to degree candidacy. 
Ray tnr llege of General Studies, only students admitted to degree candidacy 
Lave oll as full-time students (for 12 semester hours or more). Those who 
‘tug ts uated from high school recently and wish to be full-time freshmen 
at this University should apply for admission to the appropriate college 
4yp:,, OD campus, 
‘ “diting —Wi ie i A 
AA ith the permission of the instruc 
di, c An auditor is not required to take a 
Xaminations: he 
Uditor as for the 


tor, students may register as 

ctive part in the exercises or 

receives neither grades nor credit. Tuition is the same 

E Student +. student registered for credit. With the approval of the 

Mester may change from credit to audit status during the first third of 
for cr - A student who takes a course as an auditor may not repeat it 
C edit, 


ee op ent Registration . A student registered as a degree candidate in any 
fede 9r school of the University may take credit courses in the College 
ot lege I Only by permission (granted prior to registration) of the dean 
TA tion nares concerned. A “C ollege of General Studies Off-Campus 
te or School It" form must be obtained at the office of the appropriate 
te le of iei ined by the dean of that college or school, and presented 
w ice pe ation in the College of General Studies. 

9 tegiga] enrolled full time for campus courses need the Dean’s per- 
Ay tudent er concurrently for off-campus courses. 


X ™ taking course work in this Colleg 
ner ave the pe 
l'egistration in 


e (whether nondegree or degree 
rmission of the Assistant Dean (Academic Affairs) 
another college or university. 


p E 
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NONCREDIT COURSES 


Noncredit courses are open to anyone interested in enrolling. When @ cours? 


is organized at the request of a particular agency or group, admission may 
restricted to the students recommended by the sponsoring organization. 


Admission to Degree Candidacy "— 


j ; . for M% 
FOR ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS for Bachelor's candidacy, see page 22; for 


ter's candidacy, see page 31. 


p^ " ane 
Application for degree candidacy should be made only when the b. p 
a 


requirements have been met and if there is a reasonable assurance t 

dent will be in the area long enough to complete degree requirements. ^ "o 
for application may be obtained from the College, a Field Representativh, 
the Installation Education Director. These should be filled out and sen anit 
Office of the Director of Admissions, The George Washington nive j 
Washington, D. C. 20006, together with the credentials required, an app 

fee of $25, and a recent signed photograph. 


$. 


BACHELOR’S CANDIDACY 


The applicant must send the high school record form, available at rt 
of the Director of Admissions, to his high school principal, with the Te ission 
he fill it out and return it directly to the Office of the Director O 

Eligibility for degree candidacy is dependent on - the 

1. The adequacy of previous academic work as preparation ey standin’ 
of study contemplated, including quantity and quality of work and 
of the institution in which it was done py the Co 

2. Results of specified tests, as prescribed in this catalogue or bY 
mittee on Admission and Advanced Standing 

3. The aptitude of the student for the curriculum contemplated 

4. The character of the student. 


n 


ADVANCED STANDING 
AND UNIVERSITIES 
mu ma. 
- i ersities 7 
Properly certified courses taken at accredited colleges OT — ü af 
applied toward a degree in the College of General Studies, EE is 500 
riculum requirements of the degree program for which à not accepta? ed 


Work of low passing grade (such as D or the equivalent) 1S T 
as receiv 


THROUGH TRANSFER FROM OTHER COLLEGES 


transfer. However, a course in which a grade of D w ted tow 
to satisfy the curriculum requirement, but may not be coun pe 
number of semester hours required for the degree. bts of 
; i ds raise JOU" 15 pour 

Transfer students whose previous academic recores t complete ighet to 
ability to complete degree requirements successfully re 50 or DIE acy 
of course work in this college with a quality-point index ualify for 
be considered for degree candidacy. Courses taken tO q 


| 


ADMISSION TO DEGREE CANDIDACY 9 


b — 
t "st be distributed over two or more 


of the following areas: Humanities (litera- 
e, Philosophy, foreign language), 


Social Science (anthropology, economics, 
"graphy, history, political science, sociology ), and Natural Science and Math- 
n" (Students who have not successfully completed an acceptable college 
Cants D English Composition must include English 1 or 1x and 2.) Appli- 
Nother 10 have been suspended for academic reasons from this University or 
Witten on. nn must fulfill this same 15-hour requirement and also obtain 
lege aA moval of a petition for admission to degree candidacy from the Col- 
'eneral Studies Committee on Admission and Advanced Standing. 

e University reserves the rig 

n to allow it provisionally. 
Poor work, 


ht to refuse credit for transfer in whole or in 
Mq Credit so given may be withdrawn for sub- 
al transcript sent directly 
attended to the Office of the Director of Admis- 


If th on University, Washington, D. C. 20006. 

Sch, H transcript from a higher institution includes the record of his secondary 

"org Rer, It is not necessary for the applicant to have forwarded a separate 
Tom the princip 


al of the secondary school. 


OU inem 
COR ea SERVICE SCHOOLS, VALIDATING I XAMINATIONS, AND 
"PONDENCE COURSES 
ln 
*dditi 
"siti n to credit allowed in transfer from other accredited colleges or uni- 
May be ^ 2 Maximum of 30 semester hours of advanced standing in this College 


Lá [t] n1 n : p 1 

ervi tained by any combination of the following methods. 
le 

basis e Schools — 


completed, as evaluated in accordance 
aluation of Educational Experience in the Armed 
ibjects are counted as electives. No credit will be 
tary experience as such. 
o rm —A maximum of 12 semester hours may be ob- 
istang validating examinations. With the approval of the Dean or the 
A like p can (Academic Affairs) and the department concerned, permission 
A nations is granted those who are qualified by work experi- 
of C Ground, Validating examinations may be taken only once, and 
" tion ig ^ -— Is required for credit. The fee for each 3-hour course 
Ores VV. 
Mig he gone, Courses A maximum of 15 semester hours may be earned 
Wk Offered * n completion of Correspondence courses of college level 
8 or University. the U.S. Armed Forces Institute or a regionally accredited 


hoes : CANDIDACY 


Watj 
© dys On for . 
mj itg the Master's candidacy may be made before starting course work 
( t 


rst seme : 
be, O War, the et of enrollment. No more than 6 semester hours of 
» *PPlication “gree will be granted for work taken in nondegree status 


and while the 


application is being processed). 


MÀ 
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ADVANCED STANDING * 


. P d 
A maximum of 6 semester hours of advanced standing may be credited up 
the degree by transfer of credit for approved graduate work taken at an 
credited college or university. 


Fees i — O 


Geork* 
All fees should be paid by check or money order, made out to The 
Washington University. 
The following fees were adopted for the academic year 1966-67. 
Tuition Fees 
On-Campus: $7750 
Full-time program (12 to 18 hours), each semester T... 
Part-time program or hours in excess of 18, for each semester — 5,9) 
batt fuia Aquilo deéciéei dic eeeeceteeeesoeeseeiesess iG 
Off-Campus: 40.00 
For each semester hour for which a student registers $ „s.s... 2 
The Education Program of the Armed Forces may defray à maxi- 
mum of $14.25 a semester hour, for service personnel. 
Special Fees 
Application fee (degree candidate) nonrefundable ..........-. ennt de 
Graduation fees, due and payable at the time of registration for 25.00 | 
last semester or summer SESSION ........c.seeseeeeeeeresernnenneneesee® o 
Fee for binding 3 copies of the Master's thesis ........ entente x 
Withdrawal fee, charged in special cases ................. enn el 10: 
Reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial suspension ret 
Continuous Registration fee, off-campus degree candidates, Are "t 


tain "continuous registration" during any semester of absene 4 
the University §0.iisissii..cibsceccscessessvecassccnsencsncesenecnsosecseeeeterrnns ag we 
Continuous Registration fee, on-campus degree candidates, to od ^ 
tain "continuous registration" during any semester of absence 54. 
the University or after completion of tuition requirements "T. 
n Busincss Adm -w 
blic A of rtf 


* Not applicable to candidates for the degrees of Master of Science i 


ter of Science in International Affairs, or Master of Science in Pu yest A 
Colleges’ program. 4 academie, esis js © 
f Payment of tuition for a Master's thesis entitles the candidate, during de the ^e d 


istration, to the advice and direction of the member of the faculty M year may gira 
written. In case a thesis is unfinished, an additional successive acade «continuos Port 
without further tuition payment. The student must, however, maintes tends tion 
(sce pages 16-17) during this period. If the preparation of the thesis and pay tui 
period the student must register for the entire 6 hours of thesis again 
repeated course. See page 17 for regulation governing Military Leave. Tn 

t Exc : leave © we 

ept in War College programs. is granted which pei 

§ Payment of the continuous registration fee entitles the student who requi is toward ted 
return and continue his work toward a degree under the academic fee applies gs P” 
force at the time of his first registration. The continuous registra en. apply ' 
financial nor residence requirements for the degree. This fec does 
Military Leave, see page 17. 


Fee for each ex 


à amination to waive a curriculum requirement ............ 5.00 
Idating MEMOIR D. EE 80.00 
Trans 


"AYMENT OF FEES 
ÜFF-CA M PUS COURSES 


R 
e" for each semester are due 
» "lowever, students re 
at each registr 


and payable in full at the time of each registra- 

gistering for fifteen-week credit courses may sign con- 

ation to make payments as follows: 

Udents not receiving tuition assistance............................ Payable in 3 equal 

Installments: the first at time of registration; the second, 30 days after the 
Binning of the course; the third, 60 days after the beginning of the 


Course. See Off-Campus Schedule of Classes for second and third tuition 
installment due dates. 


„ents receiving tuition assistance 
installments: the first at time of r 
inning of the course. 


*nts are due at the stipulated times 
à fee 


——— RR Payable in 2 equal 
egistration; the second, 30 days after the 


even if the student has not received 
"due reminder notice from the University. 


For ei 
For nent week ——.,.,L ^M efle oe ie Payable in full at registration. 
EeTedit course... . Payable in full at registration. 


inanci r , ue 
due is cial Suspension.—A student who fails to meet tuition payment when 
off automatically 


cially o suspended and may not attend classes until he has been 
Y reinstated and paid all accrued fees and a $10 reinstatement fee. 


C 
MPus COURSEs 


U r Tegulations 
Fraduate a 


"roy 


OPP 


Boverning the payment of fees for Campus courses, see the 
nd Graduate Catalogue. 


OF FEES 
CAMPUS COURSES 


Woneregit o wil a refund of fees be made for eight-week credit courses or for 
u 


Fifteen Tses unless the course is cancelled. 
x Bded o credit course.—In no case will the first third of the tuition cost 
Waived "less the course is cancelled. Two-thirds of the total charge will 
d of th or refunded if the course is dropped within the first 30 days. One- 
thy © total cost will be waived or refunded if the course is dropped within 
second 4 days. No refund will be allowed on withdrawal subsequent to 
Ate of been ty Period. In no case will tuition be reduced or refunded be- 


regula: from classes. 
"te ua oe not apply if a student withdraws from one course to 
»Ori 


à class is cancelled because of insufficient enrollment. 


y 
U 
Por R COURSES 


ati : 
Pate lons governing refund of fees 


and G for Campus courses, see the Under- 


Taduate Catalogue. 
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Regulations ] EC 


AMOUNT OF WORK 


ONLY STUDENTS admitted to degree candidacy may enroll as full-time students 
i.e. for 12 or more hours in a semester. Students taking course work to qua 
for degree candidacy in this College may take not more than 10 hours !? 
semester. * 
A full-time student who is not on probation may take ordinarily not p 
than 17 semester hours. A student employed more than 20 hours a week, 9 
is not on probation, may take not more than 10 hours. » 
A full-time student whose quality-point index is 3.50 or higher may a ai 
more than 19 hours. An employed student who meets the same standard P^ 
take not more than 12 hours. ur? 
A student on probation normally may take not more than 3 semester e ing 
A student who accepts employment after registration or at any time e 
a semester must report that fact immediately to the Dean so that his prog 
may be adjusted, if necessary. ee 
Any student taking course work in this College (whether nondegree OF deg 
candidate) must have the permission of the Assistant Dean ( Academic 
for concurrent registration in another college or university. 


ATTENDANCE p 
a 

The student is held responsible for all of the work of the course, and sf the 

sences must be excused by the instructor before provision is made 

student to make up work missed. t exceed 
Absences are excused if the number of class hours missed does d d 

the semester hours for the course. In a fifteen-week course in W aften- wes 

meet once a week, one unexcused absence is permitted. In a are pet 

course in which classes meet twice a weck, two unexcused absences absenct 

mitted. In an eight-week course meeting twice a week, one unexcus 

is permitted. : counted 
Absences immediately preceding or following holiday periods ar 

double. nces from 
Excuses for two or more consecutive class periods, and for peo only 

examinations which have been announced in advance, may be © 

by making written application to the instructor. 


EXAMINATION FOR WAIVING CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS o) a 

sching t0 OF. a 
During the first full semester of degree candidacy, a student viana i 
required course may, with the permission of the Dean, take à kom and qua" 
tion, the passing of which relieves him of the curriculum require aiver examin 
fies him for registration in an advanced course. Passing of the tr fee for e 
tion does not entitle the student to credit toward a degree. 


3-hour course examination is $5. 


REGULATIONS 13 


NDEPENDENT STUDY PLAN 


aident of demonstrated capacity and with special interest in the 

ings à Of a course may be permitted to undertake independent study and read- 
gf, Under the personal direction of an instructor, in accordance with the rules 
* department or departments concerned. Credit under this plan is limited 
© Specific course credits as listed in the courses of instruction. 


subject 
lo th 


SCHOLARSHIP 


Gr 
Ades . r 
of des àre mailed to the stude 


Mag ch semester. They are n 
of the College, 


nt through the Office of the Registrar at the close 
ot given out by instructors or the administrative 


in der graduate Grading System.—A, excellent: B, good; C, average; D, pass- 
be gy, failing: CR indicates credit. Whenever a grade has not been assigned, 

itned E: (incomplete) or the symbol H (authorized withdrawal) will be 
the instr, he symbol J indicates that a satisfactory explanation has been given 
com Er for the student's failure to complete the work of the course. An 
y Win, ete cannot be made up after the lapse of one calendar year, except 
hoved oo Permission of the Dean's Council. An incomplete which is not re- 
Mlete Ca thin one calendar year is automatically changed to an F. An incom- 

» Not be removed by repeating the course. 

krade Udent may not repeat, for grade, a course in which he has received a 
Mitte st Or above, unless required to do so by the department concerned. A 
Subs ement to this effect by the appropriate departmental chairman must 
Mitted to the Dean. 


Gr 
adu 1 . 
d high quai "ding System.—Grades for graduate work are A, outstanding; 
ua 1 T " * . all RI - R " Jj " a be . " 
s credit "Y; C, minimum quality; F, failure; and J, incomplete. CR indi- 


iw üVer; x 

8 not consid. Of B or better is required for the Master's degree. The grade of C 

Vidua Idered as failing but must be counterbalanced by a grade of A in a 
Course of equal status. 


en 
UN per a grade has not 


: ( been assigned, the symbol J (incomplete) or the 
MA tatie authorized withdrawal) will be recorded. The symbol / indicates 
“ture to ory explanation has bee 


n given to the instructor for the student's 
f ide up the required work of the course. An "incomplete" cannot 
Ue NL t the lapse of one calendar year except by written permission 
Ouncil. An incomplete which is not removed within one calen- 


ally changed to an F. An incomplete cannot be removed 
© course, 


ints 
Por each are computed from gr 
ty. ^. Semeste 


1 poi T hour of the letter grade—A, 4 points; B, 3 points; C, 2 
int; F, no points. 


ades as follows: 
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one bY 


Scholarship is computed in terms of the quality-point index. This is d i 
m 


dividing the total number of quality points by the total number of se 
hours for which the student has registered. Example: if a student receiv 
A in one three-credit course, and a B in another three-credit course, he W 
compute his quality-point index in this way: 


A —4x3 (semester hours) — 12 
B = 3 x 3 (semester hours) = 9 


6 21 + 6= 3.5 quality point index 


Courses marked W or J are not considered in determining the index, exce 
that courses marked 7 will be considered when a formal grade is recor tically 
incomplete which is not removed within one calendar year is automar™ 4. 
changed to an F. Grades in courses taken at other institutions are not 
ered in computing the quality-point index. 


WARNINGS p 
f 
At stated intervals during the academic year students who are doing work T 
grade or lower in courses with departmental numbers below 100 re his 
ings." A “warning” constitutes notice to the student that he must 9. 4 grt 
instructor and his adviser at the earliest opportunity. "Warning p and 
established during the seventh and eighth weeks of fifteen-week COU 
during the third and fourth weeks of eight-week courses. 


PROBATION 


^ int inden © 
Undergraduate Probation.—A student must maintain a quality-point nj 
at least 2.00 or be placed on probation. k and whos? 
A student who has attempted 12 or more semester hours of val probatio 
cumulative quality-point index is between 1.50 and 2.00 is placed of work. 
for the period in which he attempts 12 additional semester bom pe ond 
his quality-point index is still below 2.00 at the end of his probati 00 
he is suspended. The Committee on Scholarship reserves the a above 2 
the period of probation even if the student has earned an averti lite or aft! 
A student placed on probation for a third period, whether SU - 
an interval, is suspended. y more wt 


ion.— ttempted 6 Or 7. pla 
Graduate Probation—-A student who has a m ne 3.00 is qu of 


ditional semis proli 
me students 0" 


hours and whose quality-point index is between 2. 
probation for the period in which he attempts 12 ad 
work. If his quality-point index is still below 3.00 at the € 
ary period, he is suspended. If, after probation is remov 
point index again falls below 3.00, he is suspended. 


st 

more o 

as attempted 12 OF oV d 
lity-point index ^ 


SUSPENSION * 


Undergraduate Suspension—A student who h 
mester hours of work and whose cumulative qua 


* For Financial Suspension see “Payment of Fees," page 11. 
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s Subject to suspension; howe 
Ween 1.40 and 1.50 is consi 
Y retain him on prob. 


ver, a student who has 


dered by the Committee on Scholarship, which 
ation or suspe 


nd him. A student who has attempted 6 
e Semester hours of work and has a quality-point index of 1.00 or below is 
"spended, 


a quality-point index 


Student who is subject to prob. 
ler an interval, is suspended. 

Student suspended for poor scholarship cannot register for courses even 
ân auditor. He may apply for readmission after an interval of one calendar 


it be © must then submit evidence to the Committee on Scholarship that he 
tter qualified to pursue college work, 


Or af ation for the third time, whether successive 


A student suspended twice for poor 
"ship will not be readmitted. 
bonny wate Suspension.—A student who has attempted 6 or more semester 
Rupe ot work and whose cumulative quality-point index is below 2.50 is 
nded, 


"4D Mission * 


A Stud 


; ent wh i "aw 
tity fo 0 withdraws, 


is suspended, or is otherwise absent from the Univer- 
fales ne semester or more, may re-enter and continue his work only under 
tion L and regulations in force at the time of his return. Forms for readmis- 
Plete mw m obtained from the Office of Admissions of the University. Com- 
taking his ‘cial transcripts from each institution the student has attended since 
Admis; S previous application must be sent to the Office of the Director of 


9ns before his application for readmission can be evaluated. 


á GES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


0 
A Emo A COURSE OFF CAMPUS 
Co 
be seme, AY be dropped without academic pen 
x thing v Withdrawing from a course withou 
addressed the Semester requires approval of a written request, which should 
Procedu, to the Assistant Dean (Academic Affairs). 
ftom ; e Jor dropping Courses.—An Off-Campus drop slip (obtainable 
Studi ) Instructor. installation education director, or the College of General 
i Must be 


Dor b ^ ated by the instructor; and submitted, 
K notifying Y mail, to the College of General Studies. 


alty during the first third of 
t academic penalty after the 


tl Mati Ihdrawg] Failure to follow the Proper procedure will result in an 

ture t cv" of F and regardless of the time of discontinuance, will not 

Md of è tudent of financial responsibility for the entire course. (See “Re- 
Page 11.) 

Opp, 


GA CAMPUS COURSE 


` Com 

li Dus ' ~ 

ome and bid yip (available at the Office of the Dean) must be completed; 
Be 


y the instructor; and submitted, in person or by mail, to the 
We eneral Studies. 


are cy 
a Tric hoes i 
ditions) en ulum changes in graduate programs, the readmitted student may be required 
Preparation for the comprehensive examinations 


urse work in 
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Withdrawal between the last working day * in October and the end of the fall 
semester and between the last working day * in February and the end of! 
spring semester is permitted only in exceptional cases. " 

All charges for courses dropped without the approval of the Dean must 
met by the student. Reporting the dropping of a course to an instructor £x 
not constitute an official withdrawal. 


TRANSFER WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY 
Transfer to the College of General Studies, as a degree candidate, from another 
college, school, or division of the University may be made only with the 8 
proval of the deans concerned. Application for transfer should be made On j 
transfer form, which is available at the Office of the Director of Admin 
An insert form, obtainable at the College of General Studies, must also be y 
pleted. Upon transfer the student should consult the Dean and unders 
clearly the requirements he must fulfill. 

A maximum of 90 semester hours is transferrable toward a Bachelor's de a 
18, toward a Master's degree. Students transferring within the University 
advised to note the residence requirements of the degree sought. 


gree 


CREDIT 
: r A í à ’ isfactory 
Credit toward a degree is given only after registration for and pn " 
completion of the required work of courses in the University, y" College 
granting of advanced standing in accordance with the regulations of the 
For transfer from credit to audit status, see page 7. 


BALANCE SHEET 
ce 
| adis dates a bala? 
On request the Registrar will issue to undergraduate degree candidat r ining 
sheet showing the amount of work completed and the apes only in 
to be met for the degree. A second balance sheet will be issue 
event the student changes major or degree objectives. 


TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 


ent 
* : x ; : i e studen! = 
Official transcripts of student records will be issued on request of th rtifi 


a A ipt. z 
former student. A fee of one dollar is charged for each transcrip clear fina? 

| cate of work done will be issued for a person who does not have 
cial record. | 


CONTINUOUS REGISTRATION 


; until 
" « : s H ration "TT 
Degree candidates are expected to maintain continuous epe regist 
degree requirements are satisfied. Students who have complet ‘on by payin’ ge 
tion (including the thesis) must maintain continuous registration © ter fof, 


« ; ; en? Fail regis ted 
continuous registration" fee (see page 10). By failing tO "b read! 
semester or more, the student breaks his registration and m 


* The University work week is Monday through Friday, inclusive 
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(see “Re 
the curri 
aining 


admission,” page 15). A “Readmitted Student” 
culum requirements exist 
Of continuous registr 


is required to satisfy 
ing at the time of his readmission. The main- 
ation normally is limited to 
Students must be registered during the summer if the 
D taking required examinations, are 

Pecting to graduate at the end of the 


a period of one year. 
y elect to take courses, 
receiving guidance toward theses, or are 
Summer Sessions. 


MILITARY LEAVE 


iden called to active duty w ill be granted military leave for the period of 
ion fo uty, upon presentation to his Dean of à copy of his orders and a peti- 
Wired Ta leave. The maintenance of “continuous registration” is not re- 
lo the Ne the student on military leave; howev er, he must apply for readmission 
Diversity prior to the semester in which he expects to return. 
to th “gree Candidate w ho is a member of the Armed Forces and is transferred 
Militar ar East for service connected with the Vietnam conflict will be 
à Y leave for the period of that service, 


granted 
Co i 
PY of his orders and a petition for such le 


upon presentation to the Dean of 
ave. 

G 

ADUA TION REQU 
To 


e 
Wire 


IREMENTS 


Tecommende 


te d for gradu 
lu ments of the 


ation a student must have met the 
: leside College; completed satisfactorily 
and be on and other requirements for the degree f 
Qu *e from all indebtedness to the Un 


Vmest Work or on the "continuous registr 
Ry er or Summer se: 


admission 
the scholarship, curricu- 
or which he is registered; 
iversity. Registration, either for 
ation" fee basis, is required for the 
ssion immediately preceding the awarding of the degree. 
Tütistrans àr Colleges program, which is on a different academic year schedule, 
this te On in the Jast semester of the academic year of that War College fulfills 
Wirement. 

the PPlication for 
tum PFOpriate fee paid at the 

Tien RT Session of the senior or fi 
tation Sing the Summe 
and ES *ptember 
tiong, ^ applied f 


Graduation.—Application for graduation must be filed and 


time of registration for the last semester or 
nal year. Students completing degree require- 
r Sessions will be awarded diplomas (no formal convo- 
30, provided they have 


completed all degree requirements 
or graduation as a par 


t of registration for the Summer Ses- 


a general 
nd a quality-point index of 2.50 in the concentra- 
n . Science in General Studies), or major (Bachelor of Business 
E tration 

Qe) Or the 


Bachelor of Science in Geodetic and Cartographic Sci- 
rage of B or better is required for the Master's degree (see page 
lrricy lum 


Sidon, See the requirements for the degree concerned. 
ilter ence. : 


m Makin A Student is “in residence" only when registered for course work 

ler i Application for admission to degree candidacy or for the 15 
‘dence » ts undertaken to qualify for degree candidacy (see the specific 
With the (uitements for the 

ES r 
à Studer?” m 


degree concerned). 


ission of the De 
t Should. however. 


an, a student may be granted leave of absence; 
remain technically in residence by paying the 
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continuous registration fee for each semester he is absent. For the purpose of 
this regulation, the summer session is disregarded. 

By special arrangement, service personnel who receive military transfers 
when they are within 6 hours of a degree may be permitted to complete 
work elsewhere, transfer these credits to the College of General Studies, 
receive a degree from this University. This procedure does not apply to Me 
ter's candidates who have been granted 6 hours of transferred credit OF 
not completed the required courses. m 

Attendance and Conduct.—The University reserves the right to refuse te 
confer a degree upon a candidate whose attendance or conduct has been U 
isfactory. the 

Thesis —A thesis, submitted in partial satisfaction of requirements for 
Master's degree, must be submitted in its final form to the Dean no later 
the date specified in the calendar. Three complete copies of each thes to 
required. It is the responsibility of the candidate for a graduate degre, 
obtain from the Dean a printed copy of the regulations governing the § 
and reproduction of the thesis. These regulations are rigidly enforce 
page 32). 

Accepted theses, with accompanying drawings, become the property A 
University and are deposited in the University Library, where the pon | 
copies are bound and made available for circulation. Permission to PU 
adapt material in them must be secured from the Dean. | 


HONORS 

ust 
Dean's List.—To be eligible for inclusion on the Dean's List, à student is 
be a candidate for an undergraduate degree in the College of General will 
Course work taken while the application for admission is being proe degre? 
be computed in determining eligibility for the Dean’s List. A fa d ter 
candidate must have a minimum quality-point index of 3.50 for the iof 3.50 
concerned; a part-time degree candidate must have a quality-point inde ntinvos 
on the last 12 semester hours of work and must have maintaine co ncern 
registration for at least one three-hour course during the per! ‘absequen™ 
Eligibility for inclusion again will be determined on the basis of the 
12 semester hours of work. 

With distinction.—The undergraduate degrees may 
tinction," at the discretion of the Dean's Council of the College a int inde 
mittee on Scholarship of the University, if a student attains à quality-Fr for 
of 3.50 or higher on all work taken at this University. To be elig! 
honor a student must have completed at this institution at least one" 
course work required for the degree. f 

Special honors.—Special honors may be awarded to any jor fiel d 
graduating class for outstanding achievement in the student e owing 
work on recommendation of the major department, under the 
lations: proved P " 

1. The student must have his candidacy for special honors P ater 
faculty member representing the major department or eld no ^ 
beginning of the senior year. set at the 

2. The student must meet such other conditions as may be 
his candidacy is approved. 


«with dis 
be conferred d Com 
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..3. No student will be 
Index of at leas 

: To 
at leas 


awarded special honors unless he h 
t 3.00 on all work taken at this institution. 

be eligible for honors a student must have completed at this institution 
t one-half of the academic course work required for the degree. 


as a quality-point 


DISHONESTY 


l 
1 à student knowin 
on on an a 


conceals material informa- 
docu 


istration card, or any other University 
ay be canceled and he will be ineligible (except 


of ^ ' action of the Dean's Council) for subsequent registration in any unit 


. “niversity, 


tion ence of dishonesty on the part of 
lon by J 


any student will result i 
the D 


ean upon recommendation of the Dean's Council. 

Student found guilty of dishonesty will be Suspended for a stated period 

" will be deprived of credit for all courses in which he is enrolled during the 

Aca "T in Which the dishonest act occurs. A disciplinary grade of "Failure— 

Wil e ^s Dishonesty Will be recorded for each such course, and this grade 
A stud yed In computation of the quality-point index. 

a ent who is readmitted after suspension bec 

hag à required to repeat for grade 

"hi recorded, and both the grad 

*—Academic Dishonesty" 


me LIBRARY 


8 
Me ot registered in the College of General Studies is entitled to the refer- 
The Re t e University Library. A library card is issued to each student. 
With a an Period for most books available for home circulation is two weeks, 
tach da Additional two-week renewal. A fine of five cents will be charged for 
Ù the 44 DOOk is overdue. Any book which does circulate is subj 
t the = Tarian at any time. 
Nay ading rooms when th 


n his suspen- 


ause of academic dishonesty 
all courses for which a disciplinary grade 
e earned on repetition and the disciplinary 
grade are computed in the quality-point index. 


ect to recall 
Reserve books for collateral reading must be used 


e Library is open. With special permission they 
Vtt v; pn for overnight use when the Library closes. A fine of twenty-five 
“ach — Charged for the first hour or fraction 


kr of an hour and five cents for 
dent a, 9T. fraction thereafter that a reserve book is overdue. Grades of a 


- Withheld until his library record is clear. 
o 10:09 TS Of the University Library are: Monday through Friday, 9:00 a.m. 
P.m.; Saturday, 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m.; Sunday, 2:00 to 10:00 p.m. 
Un 
he To DISMISS STUDENTS 
n 


ight ; 
t Une S reserved by th 


it € University to dismiss or exclude any student from 
€ or the’ 9r from any class or Classes, whenever, in the interest of the 
to, * University, the University Administration deems it advisable to 
Car 


es, schools, and divisions reserve the right 
8€ requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall go 
Ver the proper authorities may determine. 
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Student Services » nt — 
HONOR SOCIETY 


Alpha Sigma Lambda.—A national honor society for part-time evening colles? 
and off-campus undergraduate degree students, the purpose of which is to T€ 
ognize and to encourage scholarship and leadership among undergraduate 
gree candidates. Membership is limited to students who have been enrolle 
four semesters or terms in the College of General Studies and have comple" 
30 semester hours of work toward a degree with a 3.50 average. The Alp i 
Alpha Chapter was established at The George Washington University in 


VETERANS EDUCATION 


s and 


The personnel of the Office of the Dean of Men act as advisers to veteran rans 


war orphans and in a liaison capacity between the University and the Vete 
Administration. This Office should be consulted concerning educationa 
fits before application is made to the Veterans Administration for certifica 
The Veterans Administration is at 2033 M Street, N.W., Washington, =: 
20421. 


tion 


8, U.S. Code) 


on 
A veteran who has served on active duty after January 31, 1955, or à Ps of 
who is currently on active duty may be eligible for as much as 36 ae 
educational assistance under this act. Applications should be submitt 
Veterans Administration prior to registration. 


VETERANS’ READJUSTMENT BENEFITS ACT (Chapter 34, Title 3 


& U.S. Code) 


or aggravate’ 
n who 


WAR ORPHANS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE ACT (Chapter 35, Title 3 


A child of a person who died of a disease or injury incurred 
while on active duty in the Armed Forces, or a child of a perso 
permanent total disability resulting from such service, or a child " a 
who died as a result of such a disability may be eligible for educatio ild 
ance under this act, if certain age requirements are met. In the case plicati? 
who has not reached the age of majority, his guardian must make ap 

for him to the Veterans Administration. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION (Chapter 31, Title 38, U. S. Code) 
; 2 ose laws $^... 
Disabled veterans seeking vocational rehabilitation under pee objecti 
apply to the Veterans Administration for approval of their train 

at least sixty days prior to registration. 


THE PLACEMENT OFFICE 


, vice 
a continuing ser caret! 


The Placement Office, 2114 G Street, N.W., provides of 

: Saba call i in the areas ^. form” 
George Washington University students and alumni in ibrary of P 
counseling, resume preparation, and specific job referrals. A li 


tion about specific companies is available. 
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For Students preparing for teaching on any level, the Placement Office will 

to prepare and keep for circulation to prospective employers, complete 

“onfidential credentials files which Consist of personal data sheets, letters of 
mmendation, and transcripts. 


Frid * Placement Office is open from 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 P.m., Monday through 
l ay, 


COUNSELING 


Students in the Colle 
a Program pl 
"bad installa 

ade b 


ou 
" gh th 


tegis are also available at all 
tration periods, and at schedu 


ge of General Studies m 
anning in the offices of the Co 


tions and agencies at which courses are held. Appointments may 
y calling the College of General Studies: Telephone 676-7000; or 
€ Education Director at individual installations. University coun- 


-nstallations and agencies during announced 
led times each month. 


Pg 
"CHOLOGICAT CLINIC 
The G 


Street "Orge Washington University Psyc 
in the N. » Ollers services which are available 
* Univers; 


Y the Clinic. Individual psychotherapy is available. 
The ci / 


trip nic also provides special assessments including: diagnostic measures 
or by the School of Engineeri i i issi 


"cte niversity and for o 
assessments for business and industry. 


hives For stud i idates i 
Vergi ents who are currently registered as degree candidates in the 
the fee is $10: for students currently enrolled in the Unievrsity but 
Y Com, "Bree Candidates, the fee is $40; for graduates of the University, $40; 
m i unity Clients, $65. Fees for specialized testing are dependent upon the 
lVolved, All fees are payable at the Office of the Clinic. 


he 
N Dathelop, Degrees 


INS OFFERED which lead to the degrees of Bachelor of Science in 
lon. hie ties with in accounting, business adminis- 
*, and psychology; Bachelor of 
nce in Geodetic and C artographic 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREE CANDIDACY 
nt the 


Secondary school graduates applying for Bachelor's candidacy must presenta 
combined evidence of (1) an acceptable certificate of graduation from an ae 
credited secondary school, showing a minimum of fifteen “units” * in à colle 
preparatory or academic curriculum; (2) the principal's statement that be 
applicant is adequately prepared to undertake college work with reason ie 
prospect of success; (3) College Entrance Examination Board scores on fof 
Scholastic Aptitude Test and the English Composition Achievement Test ( 
students out of high school several years, other appropriate tests may 
scribed). 

Mature students who do not meet these requirements may be co 
degree candidacy after the satisfactory completion of at least 15 semes 
of course work in this College with a grade average of C or better. o lish 
taken to qualify for candidacy must include English 1 or 1x and 2, EN 
Composition, and 9 semester hours of course work in at least two of the jal 
lowing areas: Humanities (literature, philosophy, foreign languages)» sock 
Science (anthropology, economics, geography, history, political science, 
ology), and Natural Science and Mathematics. 


nsidered fof 
ter hous 


e with 0 


The selection of qualifying courses should be made in conference requi 
Field Representative, and a conference concerning plans for study 1$ 
of each applicant for admission to candidacy. 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
RESIDENCE 
9 0 

" i ‘ . sor or are 
The last 30 semester hours, including at least 12 hours in the poeni Studie 

* . * * * L 
concentration, must be completed in residence in the College of Gen else’ 


‘ v = he) = ; work € 
unless special permission is granted by the Dean's Council to take niversit 
ithin the "^ 4 and 


where. This requirement applies to students transferring Wi r wo 

as well as to students transferring from other institutions. Summe may be 

the 15 hours taken in order to be considered for degree candidacy te KS 

counted in residence, but in no case may the period of residence â transfe 

than 30 weeks. For regulations governing military students W o i 

when they are within 6 semester hours of their degrees, see page must com 
Transfers.—Transfer students from other colleges or universe their maj 

plete satisfactorily at least 12 semester hours of the required wor Studies: 

or area of concentration in residence in the College of General 


SCHOLARSHIP 


The system of grading and computing scholarship is described readmission 


13-14. For regulations concerning probation, suspension, 4D io! 
pages 14-15. - quality P? of 
To remain in good standing, a student must maintain & gone” sor or are 
index of 2.00 and a quality-point index of at least 2.50 in his ys 

po 


concentration. 
agg rei? 
1 subject, including -— the 


pared classroom WO 


* A unit represents a year's study in a secondary schoo 
than 120 sixty-minute periods, or the equivalent, of pre 
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| BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN GENERAL STUDIES CURRICULUM 
Faculty Adviser: Rich 
Ollege of Gener 

| ~ Bachelor 
adult part-time 
at reason the 


ard Baker Simons, Assistant Dean ( 
al Studies. F-15; Telephone: 676-7034 


of Science in General Studies curriculum aims to provide the 


student with the opportunity to obtain a broad education. For 
Course work required in the first an 


Academic Affairs) of the 


d second years is distributed 
wd E Communications (written and oral), the Humanities, Natural Science 
E athematics, and the Social Sciences, In choosing the third- and fourth- 
k Course work required in departments related to their concentration, stu- 
fy sould obtain counseling through the Field Representatives of the College. 
E dents planning to work toward Master's degrees in Columbian College of 
Scho 7. sciences, the School of Government and Business Administration, the 
"s 9! Public and International Affairs, or the School of Education are 
rw to plan their Bachelor's programs so that they will meet the prerequisite 
*ments of the school or college of their choice. 
RST AND SECOND YEARS 
Mmunications — 
Rnelish Mi E de GA 6 
elish 11; Speech 111, 121... n (—ene laii dd 6 
M’Nitieg 
"anities | a 9.4 
We] d 
, Wely, : 
lish A Semester hours selected from the following: Art 31-32, 71-72: Eng- 
Qe pe 31-32, 71-72, 91-92: Foreign Language (2 years of one lan- 
31.9, Philosophy 51-52: Religion 9, 10, 59-60; Russian 91-92 or Slavic 
ossa = ME 12 
— — iE rere e Rr E e nent 2 
tura] Se; 
iolon oces and Mathematics 
Six nd Sciences 1-2*, Chemistry 3-4*; Geology 1-2*, 3-4, Physics 1-2* 6.8 
l6; Statisti hours selected from the following: Mathematics 3, 6, 9, 10, 15, 
9t Business» 51°, 52*, 101-2 (students with à concentration in Accounting 
Soe Administration may elect Business Administration 118 and 121 ) 6 
iences 
full. ; 
Anthro Year Course in any two departments selected from the following: 
71.55, POlogy 1.5. 


125 pei “conomics 1-2; Geography 51 and 52; History 39-40, 
“cology tica Science 9.10: Psychology 1 and 8, 


evewncwsnsenecnsees eeneetesseeeenesseessnsscesessceseoeresoeesses 10-12 
bh 


60 
EN "ND FOURTH YEARS 


intrati 


l Sci Accounting, Business Administration, History, Mathe- 
"ug ation equine’ and Psychology. 

e irement i i i i 
N Or th adviser). $ (to be selected in consultation with the Field Repre- 


ù 
Mampus only, 
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* Acct 111: Financial Statement Analysis 
Acct 121-22: Intermediate Accounting 
B Ad 113: Real Estate 
B Ad 118: Introduction to Data Processing 
* B Ad 121: Property and Casualty Insurance 
* B Ad 136: Credit Management 
| B Ad 138: Investments 
| B Ad 163: Law in Relation to the Form of Business Units: 
| Corporations, Partnerships, and Trusts 
* B Ad 181: Manufacturing Production 
* Econ 101: Economic Analysis 
* Econ 105: Business Cycles 
* Econ 123: Monetary Theory and Policy 


GROUP III; MARKETING 


m as 
; : : : ions 
The following courses provide the basic academic foundation for such positi an 


sales manager, circulation manager, route superintendent, product d 


ager, buyer, promotion manager, and purchasing agent. 


B Ad 118: Introduction to Data Processing 
* B Ad 136: Credit Management 
* B Ad 143: Marketing Research 
* B Ad 145: Sales Management 
*BAd 147: Advertising 
*B Ad 158: Physical Distribution Management 
* B Ad 171: Principles of Transportation 
*B Ad 175: Introduction to Foreign Trade 
* B Ad 176: International Business Theory and Policy 
* B Ad 178: Management of International Business Operations 
* B Ad 181: Manufacturing Production 
* B Ad 195: Controllership 
* Econ 101: Economic Analysis 
* Econ 105: Business Cycles 
* Jour 145: Principles and Problems of Public Relations 


* Stat 111-12: 


GROUP IV: CONTROLLERSHIP 


The following courses provide the basic academic foundation for the 


Business and Economic Statistics I-II 


troller in business and government service. 


evelopment ^ 


| Acct 101: Cost Accounting 
| * Acct 111: Financial Statement Analysis 
| Acct 121-22: Intermediate Accounting 
* Acct 181: Accounting Systems | 
* Acct 191: Advanced Accounting | 
B Ad 109: Office Management 
B Ad 113: Real Estate 
B Ad 118: Introduction to Data Processing 
B Ad 119: Data Processing Programming 
* B Ad 121: Property and Casualty Insurance. its: 
B Ad 163: Law in Relation to the Form of Business Units: ; 


Corporations, Partnerships, and Trusts 


* Offered on campus only. 


* Stat 


The fo 
financi 


in al 


economi 
usin 


ess and g 


Owi 


ae fi 
ftans 


B 
V Ad 118; 


Pub 


Econ 


0 
Campus only. 


* B Ad 171: 
* B Ad 195: 
* Econ 105: 
con 165: 
111-12: 


llowing courses provide 


Overnment. 


International Econ 


Transportation Co 
Business and 


Dg cour 
Dci; ; x 
cial g atistician, 

80Vernm 


Introducti 
Principles 
Qu: 
Business and E 
An 
Corre 
ntroduction to 
] fathematica] St 


Introduction to D. 

lysica] Distribut 
rinc 
lic Utilities 
l'ansportation Systems M 
rban ^ 
Introd 


Transport 
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Principles of Transportation 
Controllership 

Business Cycles 

Economic Policy 


Business and Economic Statistics I-II 


G 
loup y. ECONOMICS 


the basic academic fo 


undation for s 
industria] economic an 


c analyst, alyst, 


uch positions as 
and market research analyst 


Introduction to Data 
Principles of Tr: 
Public Utilities 
Economic Analysis 
Business Cycles 
Unionism and Col 
Public Finance 
Economic Policy 


Processing 
insportation 


lective Bargaining 


omics 
mplexes 
Economic Statistics I-I] 


es provide the 
Planning st 
ent. 


basic academic fou 


ndation for such positions 
atistician, industri 


as 
al statistician, and rate 


analyst in 
on to Data Proce 


of Statistical Met 
ality Contro 


ssing 
hods 
l and Reliability Techniques 
conomic Statistics I-II 
riance 

lation and the Chi-square Test I 
Mathematical Probability 
atistics 


alysis of Va 


ATION AND TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 
asic 
and in traffic 
The program 


should also aid i 
ip in the Ame 


rican Society of 
ata Processing 


ion Management 


iples of Transportation 


anagement 
r ransportation 


Uction to F Oreign Trade 
Omic Analysis 


ation Complexes 


* Geog 141-42: 
Hist 179-80: 
* Stat 111: 
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Urban Settlement 
Economic History of the United States 


Business and Economic Statistics I 


GROUP VIII: AUTOMATIC DATA PROCESSING 


The following courses provide the basic academic foundation fo 


dat? 
sitions if 
r po meh an vr 


processing in government, business, and industry. They also give the stud ique 
derstanding of the manager's use of data processing as a vital managerial t 


B Ad 118: 
B Ad 119: 


B Ad 120: 


* Stat 111-12: 


Introduction to Data Processing 

Data Processing Programming 

Data Processing Systems 

Business and Economic Statistics I-II 


Program in International Business 


This program is designed to provide the basic academic foundation for UT | 
in international business, both in private industry and in government: im 


sists of 30 semester hours of required course work and 30 


hours of el 
nt of t the advise 


Any modification of the program must be made with the conse | 


Required —Third and Fourth Years 


B Ad 102: Fundamentals of Management ...... 
B Ad 131: Business Finance ............... eren 
* B Ad 132: International Business Finance ... 
B Ad 141: Basic Marketing Management ........«« 
* B Ad 144: International Marketing Management ....----- 
B Ad 161: Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Ape and 
* B Ad 175: Introduction to Foreign Trade ....... 
* B Ad 176: International Business Theory and Policy ier 
* B Ad 178: Management of International Business Opera 
Econ 121: Money and Bankin ‘the 
Elective: To be selected om ash following i in a consuiiation wi jid | 
adviser MENORES Does RR f 
Tottahan i A d a ama 
ELECTIVES; INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS PROGRAM patio" 


The 30 hours of elective courses are to be selected 


with the adviser. 


Acct 193: 
* B Ad 143: 
* B Ad 158: 
B Ad 162: 


* B Ad 171: 
* B Ad 173: 
* B Ad 177: 


* Offered on campus only. 


from the following, "P 


Business Budgeting 

Marketing Research : 

Physical Distribution Managemen rty, 
toe Law: Negotiable Instruments, property 
Mortgages 

Principles of Transportation 

Transportation Systems Management 

Foreign Markets 
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B Ad 19] Business Reports and Analyses 
* B Ad 193: Management Communication 
^ B Aq 195: Controllership 
Econ 101: Economic Analysis 
Econ 181. 82 


International Economics 


TON Geog 126: World Economies 


8 151-166: Regional survey courses 
p P Sc 167: Foreign Policy of the United States 
Sc 181-82 


2: Survey of Public International Law and Organization 
: Business and Economic Statistics I-II 


CAR OR OF SCIENCE IN GEODETIC AND 
RAPHIC SCIENCE 
College of General Studies offers a four-year cur, 


ents for the degree of Bachelor of Science 
Wap ic Science. Only : 


the er lànce re 


quirements are the same as those stated on pages 8-9, 22, with 
Ptions n 


oted below under "Advanced Standing." 
Aby, 
"e STANDING 
We] 
of E ester hours 
fem 28 examinar; 
Xtvjce schools. inati 
EUM 
MENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


Tesiq - 
"e in wei and Scholarship requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Sci- 
Page 22, fo etic and Carto 


of credit may be granted u 


pon the successful completion 
Ons. No credit will be giv 


en for correspondence schools 


T th graphic Science are the same as those stated on 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in General Studies. 
p CULum 
lty 
Keip drise 


* Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics. Telephone: 


W Semester 

11-15. 

EN 12: Genera Chemistry 

Gacy * English Composition 
Ce i: Introduction to Cartography I 

Gacy ^. Mane Son, Cartography II 
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G&CS 17-18: 
G&CS 110: 
G&CS 111: 
G&CS 155: 
G&CS 156: 
G&CS 160: 

Geog 51: 
Geog 52: 

Geog 115-16: 
Geog 124: 
Geog 125: 

Geol 105-6: 
Math 21: 
Math 22: 
Math 23: 
Math 24: 

Math 111: 
Math 112: 
Ocea 101-2: 
Phys 1-2: 

Phys 51-52: 

Social Studies: 

Anth 1-2: 
Econ 1-2: 
Hist 39-40: 


Hist 71-72: 
P Sc 9-10: 
Soc 1-2: 
Elective: 


ü 


Elementary Photogrammetry 
Map ProjeotiónS icnn 
Cartographic Techniques and Map Reproduction ......«« 
Hiementary Geodesy ........————iertttortdibetiete citer et 
Geodetic Astronomy ......ssescsssseossoeeessseseceósssoseosoesossssossi 
Theory of Errors and Geodetic Adjustments ............ 
Introduction to Geography .................. 
World RegiODG eunreeretbecesrerrressstottiio ciegoeroepasntninnsn 
Physical Geography 5...  eeerrenesceseeseessoss 
Land Capabilities ............... ves jins 
Transportation Complexes 
Fundamentals of Geophysics .............. errem 
Cumulus E 5. eeneemesisusdseitvsiccsévssetsen ERE 
Calculus II .. - - 
Calculus III .... no scogeqpocnppannenneaneennnl 
Calcula TW aaea aia 
Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I ... 
Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists II .... 
Introductory Oceanography .............. ener 
General Physics .................... erre eene -d 
Introduction to Experimental Physics ..+.-+-sssess 
Any one of the following two-semester courses 
Introductory Anthropology 


CM de Ob CM CUP Cu ua Xu» 3 3 ON ww ON G3 US v3 Uu» €» R3 t3 Os 


Principles of Economics n ld 
The Development of European Civilization in Its Wor 
Context « 
The Development of the Civilization of the United States 
Government of the United States 
Introductory Sociology E- 19 
TOtAl 1r enero resa eeneanasasesoososstoqeesue ette aa am 
es 
ss Degre 


The Master 


SIX MASTER’S DEGREE CURRICULA are offered off campus: 
x anagemeD^ opt! 


Business Administration, Master of Science in Financial 
of Science in Governmental Administration, Master of S 
Affairs, Master of Science in Personnel Administration, arious 
in Public Administration. These programs are available at V : 
indicated in the program descriptions that follow and in 
Campus Centers, pages 49-67. Master's ed the 

The curricula provide the opportunity 
to qualified students who for geographic or 
campus. The University's standards for gra 
off-campus courses, and degree candidates must tà 
nations required of campus students in the same cur 
of courses requires prior approval from the ap 


" ^ , offere 
* The curriculum of Master of Science in International Affairs 
offered on campus. 


cience in Inte’ ence 
and Maste centers, P 


the 


for a mid-career come t 
other reasons canno sined in Y 
duate work are PP sive eX 
ke the com. substitUP 
ricula. iser. 
propriate faculty adv jg »*t 
war Colles% 


d at the 
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COUNSELING SERVICE 


An advisory 
Wes of the 
te referred 


service is available to all Master’s candidates. The field representa- 
University provide 


administrative counseling; all academic problems 
to the appropriate faculty adviser. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR MASTER’S CANDIDACY 


Application for M 
| m iE the first 

lu toward the 
T€ applic 


aster's candidacy may be m 
semester of enrollment. 

degree will be granted fc 
ation and while the ap] 
i gj general requirement for Master's candidacy is a Bachelor's degree from 
fu " " y accredited college or university (this general requirement, without 
in the Qualification, satisfies the admission requirements to Master's candidacy 
qe). e: Colleges), with an over-all quality-point index of 3.00 (a B aver- 
Ntisfae end undergraduate preparation for the chosen graduate field, and 
Degg he Performance on the Admission Test for Graduate Study in Busi- 
top Udents with below B undergraduate averages may qualify by their 
lack t ik the Admission Test for Graduate Study in Business. Students who 
Walify by cessary undergraduate background for the chosen graduate field may 

* earning à B average in prescribed undergraduate courses, 

lication ission Test for Graduate Study in Business must be taken prior to 
Made or degree candidacy or during the semester in which application is 


Mult th be Information concerning the date and place for taking the test, con- 
PPropriate field representative. 


ade before starting course work 
No more than 6 semester hours of 
© work taken in nondegree status 
lication is being processed). 


— 90 o0 
= 


VAN 
NCED STANDING + 


Ams i 
the w of 6 semester hours of 
edited Y transfer of credit for 
Stug, College or university. 
"m nts who are not certain that they will b 
Dt on © degree requirements should be 
Ours of transfer credit tc 


advanced standing may be credited toward 
approved graduate work taken at an ac- 


e in this area long enough to 
aware that most institutions will 
ward a Master's degree. 


MENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
DENCE 


x 


- 
dimy 
tereg aa Of 


l 

The as a kra semester hours of graduate work must be completed while 

by esie a am candidate in the College of General Studies. $50 

"Im wor nines. (6 semester hours) may be included in the 24 

lo anther divisi- taken in residence. A graduate student who transfers 
0) 


“On Of the University i» re ne eem s - 5 
S course wor he University is required to have a minimum of 12 


yy TK as a degree candid: te in the College of General Studies. 
^E 

Mj ‘est of 2 

Nor a On, genera] aptitude and does not presum lergraduate major in Business 

À i 

wer cab] 

Way of e ^ to 


* degrees of Master 


Colle, lence im idates for the 
“Beg? 1 Internationa) T 
Progr, “U0nal Af 

am. 


of Science in Business Admin stration, 
in Public Admin stration in the 


tairs, or Master of Science 
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SCHOLARSHIP 


An average of B or better is required for the Master's degree. For details P 
pages 13-14. A student whose scholarship is unsatisfactory may be suspe 
by the Dean upon recommendation of the Committee on Scholarship. 


THESIS 
Theses are required of candidates for the degrees of Master of Science in api 
ness Administration, Master of Science in International Affairs, and Maste 
Science in Public Administration. ef 
With the approval of the adviser, a thesis may be substituted for 6s jal 
hours of elective credit toward the degrees of Master of Science in 
Management, Master of Science in Governmental Administration, an 
of Science in Personnel Administration (see page 18). «« and the 
The thesis subject must be approved by the director of the thesis an i 
faculty adviser and presented to the Dean no later than the date annou 
the calendar. is 
The thesis in its final form must be approved by the director of oc 
and the faculty adviser and presented to the Dean no later than the 9 the 
nounced in the calendar. Printed copies of detailed regulations re Acting 
form and reproduction of the thesis are available in the Office of the 
Director (Administration). ic 
Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the acral 
year of registration, to the advice and direction of the member 9 y an addi- 
under whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis is unfinish yment 
tional successive academic year may be granted without further tuition ] ri 
The student must, however, maintain continuous registration during ‘ tuden! 
If the preparation of the thesis extends beyond the two-year period, n as for ? 
must register for the entire 6 hours of thesis again and pay tito 
repeated course. 


COURSE SUBSTITUTION aculi 

f 

i og ; m the 

It is the responsibility of the student to get written approval Enn For 

adviser and the Dean prior to registration for any course SU ra Studies 
for requesting substitution are available at the College of Gene 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS 

: i hensive the 
The Master’s candidate is required to pass a written Compre 
tion. Before applying for the examination, the student + he 
required courses and any undergraduate courses specifier correlate WPS d. 
letter. In writing the examination, the student is expected 


“tt iterature 0 A 
has learned in his course work and his reading in the litera ber for S yy 
The examinations are conducted at the University in in June, Tops 
graduating in February, in April for students graduating f 


the summe amp 
ed in the op ap 


for students who are completing degree requirements 1n 
Dates for the Comprehensive Examinations are announce vi 
Schedule of Classes. Comprehensive Examination dates 
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axwell Air Force Base, Ala., and Newport, R.I.. 
ctors of the respective Centers. 

Candidate may be required to submit to the 

ticles Published, pertinent Staff studies, 

Petiod of graduate study, 


MASTER of 


e" Programs 


will be announced 
At the time of the examination a 
examination committee copies of 


reports, etc., prepared during the 
as additional evidence of Master’s competency. 


SCIENCE IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
are offered in co 
Orces, Fort McNair, 


Operation with the Industrial College of the 
C Lean, 
Ollege, Air University, Maxwel 


Washington, D. C.: the Command and Staff 
l Air Force Base, Ala.; and at Fort Belvoir, Va. 
PREREQUisrrp 


An y 
aPproved Bachelor’s degree from an accredited college or university, 
ND 
USTRIAL COLLEGE OF THE ARMED FORCES 


A riser: James Carlton Dockeray, Professor of Finance, Government 204; 
Phone: 676-6380 


n 
of pur lo current students and faculty and to 
Ddustria] College of the Armed Forces. 


Requireg Courses 


graduates of the class of 1960 


Semester 
Hours 
p Ad 299: Thesis Seminar rtt der sinso E re Li 3 
Bap 300: Thesis .. L 9eecesesceccsnetescstqutst E E EE E RE ene 3 
Bape 201: Advanced Administrative Management : 3 
Boo 204: Quantitative Factors in Administration . 3 
n 217: survey of Economics DEES a i es: 3 
_ Plan ] 
Required ood 5 y g 
* Courses: 5 
Bap, 280. " 
FL ae 
(A <: Managerial As "s Of National Security 7 
Elective: ^ semi à is " ———— MÀ m, , 8 
VE oro stustácir nig tit 30 
. Plan II 
Required € " 
Cour, 
Bap, 28 Grrr) ove 
81-85. 
S Eene. Managerial Aspects of National Security 
) Blen C: - 
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(A) Elective 


B Ad 235: 
B Ad 241: 
B Ad 297: 
B&PA 207: 


(B) Elective 


Acct 215: 
B&PA 207: 
B&PA 218: 
B&PA 221: 


B&PA 287: 
P Ad 252: 


AIR UNIVERSITY 


Faculty Adviser: Paul Bentley Jones, Assistant Professor of Business Administ 
Room 9, Building 823, Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala.; Telephone: 26 


tension 7881 


Financial Management (2) 

Advanced Marketing Management (2) 
Case Studies in Business Administration (2) 
Human Factors in Administration (2) 


Survey of Managerial Accounting (3) 

Human Factors in Administration (3) 

Survey of Data Processing (3) 

Management Information Systems Development 
and Application (3) 

Relation of Government to Business (3) 
Seminar: Planning and Programming (3) 


ration. 
5-5621, Ex 


e. . 
Open only to current students and faculty of the Command and Staff College 


Required Courses Seneste! 
Hours 
2 
Acct 215: Survey of Managerial Accounting ............. ennt 2 
B Ad 235: Financial Management ................... eere ntn " 2 
B Ad 241: Advanced Marketing Management ............ nennt 2 
B Ad 297: Case Studies in Business Administration ........ 3 
B Ad 299: Thesis Seminar... e eren rrttetosssssssse stu 3 
B A4300: "Thetis piine X» 2 
B&PA 201: Advanced Administrative Management .. us. 2 
B&PA 207: Human Factors in Administration... 8 
* B&PA 280-81: Managerial Aspects of National Security .......«77" 2 
Econ 217: Survey of Economics ..........sesssessesesssassocssesossos " 2 
Stat 101: Basic Principles of Statistical Methods ..........m Ux 
TORT MERKEN A 
Elective Courses for him 
A student whose previous academic preparation makes it une ritute electiv? 
to take all of the prescribed courses in this program may SU 
courses with the written approval of the faculty adviser. 
FORT BELVOIR inis" 
usiness Ad™ 


Faculty Adviser: George Frederick Conner, Assistant Professor of B 
tration. Government 310; Telephone 676-6067 

Open only to military and civilian employees of the A 
ernment employees, by permission of the Commanding 


gov 
d to other oif 
ou di Fort Be" 


"hai : à ini jon. 
and the Chairman of the Department of Business Administratio 


* Command and Staff College, Air University curriculum only. 
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Prerequisite 


A Student must 

acy as listed on 
© Course each i 
tics; and two co 


meet the general requirements for admission to degree candi- 
page 31. In addition, he must have 9 hours of mathematics; 


n Accounting, Business and Public Administration, and Sta- 
urses in Economics. 


tis 


Required Courses 


B Ad 297: Case Studies in Busi 


ness Administration 2.0.0.0... cscs... 3 
B Ad 299: Thesis Seminar 3 
B Ad 300: I a NES S 3 
B&PA 201: Advanced Administrative Management 3 
B&PA 204: Quantitative Factors in Administration 3 
B&PA 207: Human Factors in Administration ........ 3 
(A): Area of DEDE orninn pe cei, 9 
(B) Elective: Seeman eT ee 3 
Lota ...—— iial soana pee oe 30 

* 


omplete one of the three following areas of concentration: 
1) 
BPA 218: Survey of Data Processing (3) 

Bape 227: Linear Programming (3) 
(2) Bape 228: Introduction to Operations Research for Management (3) 

Bape 219: Digital Computer Programming Concepts (3) 

A 220: Comparative Digital Computer Systems and Their 

Ma 
Bapa 21: nagement (3) 


lanagement Information Systems Development and 


Application (3) 
) Genera 
Usiness : Students select 9 semester hours from electives listed below for 
à concentration in business economics, human factors in admin- 
t istrat 


B Ad x: Survey of Managerial Accounting (3) 
B Aq 210: minar: Personne] Management (3) 
B Aq 241. The Personne] Manager (3) 
B Aq 242: dvanced Marketing Management (3) 
B Ad 261. p nar: Marketing Theory (3) 

Ad usiness E, 


conomics I (3) 
conomics II (3) 


Bap, 20: Business F, 


A 208: Personne] Management (3) 


~ Ba, D Current Issues in Organizational Behavior (3) 
h ~ : Management Engineering (3) 


tion and 


ot Conc 
tra all electives must be approved by the faculty adviser. 
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P Ad 213: Administration in Government (3) 
Stat 207-8: Operation Analysis (3-3) 
Stat 271-72: Statistical Information Theory (3-3) 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


Faculty Adviser: Harry Robert Page, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
Government 201; Telephone: 676-6115 


Required Courses 

jser 
The student must complete course work as approved by the faculty advise 
from the following courses: 


Acct 215: Survey of Managerial Accounting 
Acct 231: Contemporary Accounting Theory 
B Ad 296: Seminar: Controllership ....................... nnnm 
B&PA 201: Advanced Administrative Management . 
B&PA 207: Human Factors in Administration .......... 
B&PA 268: Management Engineering ................ 
P Ad 213: Administration in Government ..................... 
P Ad 251: Governmental Budgeting ............... 
P Ad 252: Seminar: Planning and Programming 

Stat 101: Basic Principles of Statistical Methods or 
B&PA 204: Quantitative Factors in Administration..." 


* 


Required 
courses: 
B Ad 299: n 
B Ad 300: Seminar |... LLL Ire iiesessessssessutustiatestuestu ti oe 
Total NII 
Plan It ka z E 
Required -—Á e 
COUÉBEB: ` Louis qe etotoossiasie stb st issst icti bai rii iioii tos e RP RN 
B&PA 295: Research Methods .........—— n T 
Total E ET SREE ET EE 
Elective Courses take all 
im to ; 
i « r him th 
A student whose previous background makes it unnecessary Por en 


of the prescribed courses in this program may substitu 4 ose 

the written approval of his faculty adviser. A form for sre from pt 
able at the College of General Studies. Electives may be se on 39. 
listed under the Personnel Administration Master's program 
faculty adviser may approve other courses as electives. 


"ToS 
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| MASTER OF SCIENCE IN GOVERNMENTAL 
| R 

Culty Adviser: Karl Ernest Stromsem 
t 201; Telephone: 676-6295 


ADMINISTRATION 


, Professor of Public Administration. Govern- 


Semester 
Hours 
B&PA 201 Advanced Administrative Management 9 3 
ban 206: Personnel Management 3 
MA 207: Human Factors in Administration 3 
SPA 268: Management Engineering 3 
> Ad 213: Administration in Government 3 
Ad 251 Governmental Budgeting 3 
Ad 252 Seminar: Planning and Programming .... 3 
Ad 298: Case Studies in Public Administration 2.000.000, 3 
Plan I 
Required 
B END s 
Ad 299: Thesis Seminar 


B Ad 300: Thesis 


Courses 

Ay 

t ke Mose previous ac 
of t . 

me With , m prescribed 

iN e Vailable 


ademic preparation makes it unnecessary for him 

courses in this program may substitute elective 

Written approval of the faculty adviser. A form for this pur- 

e of General Studies. Electives may be selected 

r the Personnel Administration Master's program on 
viser may approve other courses as electives. 


" E IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


*Phone Hiram Miller Stout, Acting Dean of the School of Public 
airs. Building H; Telephone: 676-6240. 

Iq 

ley Diversit eree Program is offered in cooperation with the Air War College, 
m ^ Wash; axwell Air Force Base, Ala.; the National War College, Fort 
Only 4 ington, D, c. 


ee * \.; and the Naval War College, Newport, R. I. It is 
Cual arr Trent student 


s and faculty and to graduates eligible under the 
@ngements. 
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Prerequisite 

An approved Bachelor's degree from an accredited college or university. 
Semet 
Hous 
*I Af 260: Fundamentals of National Power ............. emm : 
*I Af 261: International and U. S. Foreign POLICY .........—— 2 1 
*I Af 262: National Security Policy of the United States .... «—— 

?E AE 20903005. O 
Elective: From the following or related courses as approved 15 

by the faculty adviser: ..ccciecccecoccoccccocerissccesscessestcbeosstl 


tEcon 251: Economic Development (3 or 4) 

tHist 246: Research Seminar: Russian History (3 or 4) 

*I Af 263: Intercultural Relations (3 or 4) 

*I Af 297: Readings in International Affairs (1, 2, or 3) 

tP Sc 172: Organization and Function of the United Nations (3 or 4) 
tP Sc 212: Seminar: Comparative Government and Politics (3 or 
*P Sc 283: Topics in International Law (3 or 4) 

*P Sc 285: Diplomacy since World War II (3 or 4) 


30 
han aaa a SNES E 
MASTER OF SCIENCE IN PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
I 
or. erame? 
Faculty Adviser: Joe Lee Jessup, Professor of Business Administration. Gov 
312; Telephone: 676-6068 
Required Courses ; 
2 eas: 
ajor 97 
The student must complete at least one course in each of the five ma) pe 
Sem 
Hov” 
Personnel Principles E ; 
B Ad 209: Seminar: Personnel Management 
B&PA 206: Personnel Management ............... nnn 
Human Relations and Motivation : 
B&PA 207: Human Factors in Administration ........«mmm 
Psyc 245: Seminar: Organizational Behavior 
3 
Labor Relations ge 
ve d -— nomics ~ 
Econ 241: Unionism, Collective Bargaining, and Labor Eco 3 
Econ 244: Problems in Unionism, Collective Bargaining, ad 
Labor Economics ..........c.c.csssscossssnssesssnsssensnsensonrteetn 
3 
Management 0 OS eee 
B&PA 201; Advanced Administrative Management s.e... 
3 
Quantitative Methods 3 
B&PA 204: Quantitative Factors in Administration 
Stat 101: Basic Principles of Statistical Methods : 


* War Colleges' curricula only. in tbe Maste! of 
f Four semester hours of credit allowed only for degree candidates 
International Affairs curricula in the War Colleges. 
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Plan I 


Required courses: 


oecon 15 

Elective: 9 

Thesis: 6 
Total 


Elective: 
B&PA 295. 


lective Courses 


Å st 

of ude | 
Niha vt Whose Previous background makes it u 
‘he Wi ribed Courses in this program m 
Uthe s approval of the faculty adviser. 


‘ow, 7^ 8e of General Studies. Electives 


3 © faculty adviser may approve ot 

B Ad 288: Executive Leadership (3) 

B&pA 297: Case Studies in Business Administration (3) 
218: Survey of Data Processing (3) 


: M: age - " ~ 
Ad 232; p inagement Engineering (3) 


nnecessary for him to take all 
ay substitute elective courses with 
A form for this purpose is available 
may be selected from courses listed 
her related courses as electives. 


Ad 2 Federal Personnel Procedures (3) 
P Aa U^ Seminar: Manpower Development and Utilization (3) 
Piye on Case Studies in Public Administration (3) 


minar: Psychology of Motivation (3) 
minar: Personnel Measurement Techniques (3) 

am OF SCIENCE IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

J ERs) 

Nul 

+” Advice, 

iirc Lowell Cyrus Smith, Assistant Professor of Business and Public 

301 we ^ Building 823, Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala.; Telephone: 

li ig Dsion 7881 


a ege, A; Bree Program offered in cooperation with the Command and 
ent de ir University, Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala. It is open only to 
nts and faculty of the C 


ommand and Stafi College 


accredited college or univ ersity. 


Semester 
wet 215. n Hours 
DH 201. rd . Managerial Accounting E 2 
E 'ance 4 
A207; po vanced Ad 


ministrative Management 


um; ^ > 
man ] dministration . 


"actors in A 
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8 
*B&PA 280-81: Managerial Aspects of National Security ................. nmm “Aes 
P Ad 213: Administration in Government sbossosososvesessenond 1 
P Ad 251: Governmental Budgeting . rs ia dad 1 
P Ad 252: Seminar: Planning and Programming ............... nnn 7 
P Ad 298: Case Studies in Public Administration ............... cce 3 
P Ad 299: Thesis Seminar ...... j 
"Ad 2001 RN ERU mcs RICE ERE ] 
Stat 101: Basic Principles of Statistical Methods ............... 9S 
30 
Elective Courses 
" i or bi 
A student whose previous academic preparation makes it unnecessary Pci" 


to take all of the prescribed courses in this program may substitute 
courses with the written approval of the faculty adviser. 


=: ect’ 
Conferences, Seminars, and Special Projet 


ina 
THE COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES offers a variety of conferences ant 
many of which are held at Airlie House, situated near Warrenton, u^ 1 
Each year, in cooperation with the School of Medicine, a Forum phe 
tional Medical Scholars is held for foreign doctors working in An welfare 
pitals under the auspices of the Department of Health, Education an jon fof 
Other overseas students have attended a Conference on Higher 
Fulbright Scholars. 
Seminars and workshops are planned to meet the particular n i 
sional and business groups. Included among these are the annua am for th 
tive Leadership Laboratory, a Middle Management Training Progr inars f^ 


oes 
eeds of Ps - 


projects implemented by the College of General Studies are cou t 0 
istration — Economics of Natural Resources for the Deut shot 
Interiors Departmental Manager Development Program, and an 
course on Space Power Systems for interested industries. an Areas 
A seminar on Traffic Safety in the Washington Metropolitan 
cooperation with the U. S. Public Health Service and the D. C Coon 


Conferences have also been held in cooperation with the U- Status of pau 
cation on such topics as Planning for Classics and the Present ^ 
tional Research Activities. staff Associate ( 

For further information consult Robert Carter Burns, Sta 
ference Seminars), College of General Studies. 


* Command and Staff ( ollege, Air University curriculum only 


Continuing Education and Noncredit Programs 


| Ri RECOGNITION of the impact of the Increasing complexity and specialization 
| Modern life, the College of General Stu 
|. Courses 


idies sponsors credit and noncredit 


$, institutes, lectures, and Programs designed 


to encourage continuing 
| "cation for all throughout life. 


lave Urses in the liberal arts are offered to widen the horizons of those who 

| tions been forced to specialize to meet the requirements of technical profes- 

abreast efresher courses and seminars are offered to help specialists keep 

Women of rapid advancement of knowledge and to facilitate the return of 

| Provide o academic life. Courses on writing, speaking, and modern languages 

| Vel Opportunities for increasing skill in self-expression. Programs to de- 
Op leadership are pl 


anned in cooper 
Ofer, Tegular Program of noncredit 
tum s cach semester by the 
" Programs and courses of 


ation with organizations. 


e requirements is 
, informal off-campus and on- 
any desired length may be initiated at any 
sted group. 

ring or initiating cours 


es in continuing education may 
ssie Edith Mullins, Staff Ass 


ociate (Continuing Education), 
oa eneral Studies. 
ing U ng the courses offered by the College of General Studies, are the follow- 
Dless othe 


rwise specified, all courses are noncredit. 
ms DESIGNED To INCREASE PERSONAL COMPETENCE 
YDAY LIVING 


PYcno 
LOG s 
Y APPLIED TO EVERYDAY LIVING 


A co 
line designed for the m 
loy and 


Oa wil he lives and works. The Purpose is to show him 
d o Pply the Insights of modern psychology to his everyday life at home 
as in his relations with his 

h d are the role of Psychology in modern life 
Person, : to learn effectively, understandin 


alit ar 
Plannin y develops, motivating others, 
areer, 


an or woman seekin 


» Why people are 
8 personality difficulties, how 
utilizing aptitudes and abilities, and 
à Successful c 
Way 
Duc : 
CTION TO CREATIVE THINKING 


^ pe that provides background, techniques, and practice 
A Pacity . IBinating new ideas; describes blocks to creativity which re 
if Unrecognized and unintercepted; provides practice in 


bes techniques for supervising creative people and shows 
ulates Personal growth 


duce 
. Il; descri 
Y stim 


ANG 
ING 
À YOUR MONEy 


"A On 1 n 
MUN " Personal finance designed to 
lips. inve caide him in making 


give the consumer basic facts and 
tments, Orrowing, 


wise decisions with re 


ference to insurance, 
credit, and budgeting. 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF INVESTMENT 


eal estilo 


Topics include insurance, wills, bank deposits, government bonds, T vest 


various types of securities, the New York Stock Exchange, mutual funds, 1? 
ment advisory services, and the importance of fitting the financial plan @ 
individual. 


INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT 


jarke 
A course in management for those with a basic knowledge of the stock vitabk 
and investment principles. Topics include the selection of stocks most § 


for specific objectives. 
PLANNING FOR THE LATER DECADES OF LIFE 
A program designed to assist in long-range personal planning to M id- 


mands of automation, technical change, and forced retirement policies. aod 
eration is given to the economic, educational, geographic, vocatio 


i : : : e 
personal factors in developing second or third careers and preparing fot 
tual retirement. 

COURSES OFFERED TO IMPROVE VOCATIONAL AND 
PROFESSIONAL COMPETENCE 
WRITTEN COMMUNICATION 
itis? 


A review of the principles of clear and effective writing, particularly ^ gst 
concern of governmental correspondence. Ten sessions, classroom i 


demo”, 
' ~ : . i ; d indiv: 
tion and discussion of textbook assignments; ten sessions, testing aD 
conferences. 


PREPARATION OF SUMMARIES A 

information : 
Training in accurate summarizing of classified documents and 
readable form. 


MANAGEMENT COMMUNICATION ic 
‘ ea tiODs 

. pots jcatlo 

Elements of the communication process; problems in comme 

principles of effective communication, psychological and Forts. 

of communications; and problems of specific communication € | 


PROFESSIONAL WRITING (Introductory) ratio? 


ns ^ 
- Mu i à ; or CÓ port? 
The essentials of writing techniques. Manuscripts submitted P op 
and criticism of the teacher and class. Analysis of magazine 


ties for free-lance writers. 
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P 
ROFESSIONAL WRITING (Advanced) 


Mphasis on improving quality and techniques to a professional, salable level. 
foe interval of two weeks between classes gives the student a greater opportunity 
anuscript Preparation. Major emphasis is upon article writing. 


UTING FoR CHILDREN 


A è 
te DOncredit eleme 


m ntary workshop course for beginning writers during the fall 
Ster, An advanced workshop 


in the spring semester. 
Wry 
TING For TELEVISION AND RADIO 


A Co; ; 
An ™prehensive Workshop in writing telev 
hs, 


T ision drama and documentaries. 

"jud of current Writing opportunities in both television and radio, individual 
l'itique, marketing, copyright, etc. 

UTIVE SEMINAR: 


EFFECTIVE ORAL COMMUNICATION 


et ; 
SUbj “chniques for effective communication an 


Roy, Material, An evaluation of the interviewi 
ICipation. 


d presentation with assigned 
ng technique, counseling, and 


UNICATION 
Pici 
lio liv of effective Speech communication. including practic in the organiza- 
Re t cry, and evaluation of presentations commonly encountered in man- 
Situations. 


Up Dr 
SCUSSION AND CONFERENCE LEADERSHIP 


Wo 
Ra pnt 9n the process of thinking and problem solving in committees and 
PS, and the methods of leading discussions and conferences. 
Np 
i "88 IN MANAGEMENT 
qa S of mog i 
tdem tom Concepts of the management function and the background 
Bement di agement theory, 


the tools of management, human factors in 


> “ection of Programs, and formulation of policies. 


3 , NT, AND TESTING LABORATORIES 
i 
b, Shed ; 
l train executives 


in development of over-all 
tonin? and m * executives à general familiarity with tasks 
(n ethods of management: 
for gi" Specialized business 
à discuss; 
Perience 


managerial skills. 
» Problems, tech. 
to relate these general principles to func- 


activities; and to Provide them with a 
ms and interchanging views, know! 


ing common proble. edge, 
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MATHEMATICAL AND STATISTICAL TOPICS FOR ACCOUNTANTS 


An introduction to some of the mathematical concepts and techniques relative 
to the work of the accountant, which will include lectures on probability $; 
tistics with particular emphasis on sampling techniques as aids to manage 
decision making and linear programming. 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE 


An institute on modern management principles and techniques for small bu 
ness executives. Offered in cooperation with the Small Business Administra 
to improve skill and ability in solving practical business problems. 


COURSES PLANNED FOR THE ENRICHMENT OF HOME AND FAMILY LIFE 


BUILDING OR BUYING YOUR HOME 


Designed to help the person who is planning to build or buy a home pe 
utmost value for the money he spends and achieve a home that will act " | 
meet the family's physical and social needs. It covers such topics as: t 1 desi | 
of housing; community planning; selecting a site; the elements of 8 h | 
materials and methods of construction, with relative costs; the mec in 
aspects of housing, including plumbing, heating, and ventilation; lighting; 
tenance and alterations; and the sociological aspects of housing. of Th 
Given in cooperation with the Washington-Metropolitan chapter | 
American Institute of Architects. | 


INSTITUTE FOR PARENTS 


Emphasizes understanding in four areas of study: the gifted de to bel? 
problems, modern school methods, and the early adolescent. Pri Y as, tbe 
parents understand their children in relation to themselves as 

school, and the community. 


UNDERSTANDING MODERN MATHEMATICS jn 


: ace 
TENS : king P! 
Primarily for parents and laymen. Introduction to the changes jee more 
elementary school mathematics today. Lectures on the trend ics. Topic 
meaningful, dynamic, and exciting instructional program in mat he f 
ture of tAE ~ apso 
covered are (1) why changes are occurring, (2) the na 4 implicat? 
(3) the effect of the changes on methods of teaching, and (4) 
the changes for mathematics instruction. 


HELPING YOUR TEENAGER UNDERSTAND HIMSELF AND HIS WORLD The adc 
t. m 

The inner world of the teenager as it is expressed in his seit cont fam 

quacy of the teenager's self-concept as it relates to his interac " us 

peers, school, and culture. Emphasis is given to developing "^ The co 

of the complex of factors which affect the teenager's develop’ á also 

of these factors on parents' relationships with their teenage 

sidered 
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ENJOYING ART WITH YOUR CHILD 


A Workshop in which parents and childre 
x la to help them understand and develop the creative process. Methods of 
‘ative thinking that influence the ability to express emotions, thoughts, and 


V ; : à ww 
‘sual Impressions are taught. Colorful films on art and slides of art work done 
Y children of all ages are shown. 


n work together in a variety of art 


DENING HO N N N 
LiFg RIZONS AND INCREASING 


ENJOYMENT OF 
ROUGH THE ARTS 


TH 
E ART of THE THEATRE 


the gea to give the theatre-goer a deeper understanding and appreciation of 
Dat *atre. It is devoted to an appreciation and enjoyment of dramatic art: its 


ur . 1 c r 
+ Its Origins and developments; the elements of theatre; the role of director, 
Stage design, and audience. 


UN, 
DERSTANDING THE ARTS 


Desi 

timber to help the student better underst 
Pictur 9 Compositions in painting, 
lues ^ Lectures and discussions, 


and the meaning of art through a 
sculpture, architecture, and the motion 
with colored slides, prints, and motion pic- 


UND 
ERSTANDING MODERN 


DANCE THROUGH PARTICIPATION 
Throy 
NA eure, film, demonstration, and personal participation the student 
to iv e Istory of the dance. Training in fundamental dance techniques 
“ited the bod 


" Y strength, flexibility, and control. 
ing.’ and the use of space and other ele 


Principles of rhythm, dy- 
™Position are emphasized. 


ments underlying dance movement 


lN 
DUCTION TO THE CU 
Ay 
u 
b 1h Y of the 
Origine Present. 


LTURAL HISTORY OF RUSSIA 


Russian cultural heritage from the Origins of ancient Russia 
ies of Run Lectures, discussion, and visual aids. Topics include: the 
luen, SSla and the culture of its earliest inhabitants, Western and Eastern 
Pantin Adoption of Orthodoxy and the subsequent growth of Russian- 
ition, 4 re the medieval period, Peter the Great and Russia's westerni- 
Xy ye Igins of modern Russia, Russian culture and civilization during the 

Ore the Revolution, the Soviet period. 


AND 
NATION SEMIN ARS 

Series 

Jg 0 E 

Py fro d Weekly seminars, each treating 
CN interes p, Mandpoint of its historic 
Peration  l'éSented at the 
* New Nations of 


à capital city or nation as a unique 
al background, culture, and contempo- 
embassies of the various countries and with their 


Africa (Algeria, Ghana, Ivory Coast, Tanzania, 


à 
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Zambia, and Madagascar) was presented in the fall of 1965, and Great Cie 
of the World (Bangkok, Teheran, Geneva, Johannesburg, Stockholm, and 
de Janeiro) in the spring of 1966. 


LANGUAGES FOR THE TOURIST 


jst 
Short courses in basic conversation designed to make it possible for the pr 
to communicate more readily in countries where these languages are Spo " 
Offerings have included Arabic, French, German, Greek ( Modern), Hebre : 
Italian, Japanese, Russian, Spanish, and Swedish. Others will be given W 
ever sufficient interest exists. 


UNDERSTANDING MODERN SCIENCE 
DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY 


n 
A descriptive course designed to give a general outline of astronomy o 
layman, the student, and the amateur astronomer, It will deal with ! in 
moon, planets, stars, the appearance of the sky, and recent developments 
field of astronomy. 


REFRESHER COURSES IN SCIENCE 
f 
«e given £0 
m è : i : or is given ~, 
A series of relatively short refresher courses in the major sciences aa thel! 
the purpose of bringing college graduates in scientific fields up-to 
knowledge of recent advances. 


PROGRAM SERVICE FOR ORGANIZATIONS jus 
wa Ci E 
Courses or lectures may be initiated either by the College or by py í 
church groups, trade associations, parent-teacher associations, -— "a o 
zations interested in promoting and organizing formal or informe h iag thet 
study for their members, securing assistance in setting up and er stance 
own leadership training courses, or receiving specialized advice 0 
Typical courses offered in the past have been the following. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE "m 
m 

ing successful the 
A short workshop in basic procedures for conducting he course help? at 
through the skillful application of parliamentary law. T e eliciting ade 
presiding officer in expediting organization business and y^^ helps e jor 
expression of all points of view from the membership. 1 i in the dec! 
of organizations explain their positions and participate fully 
making process. 
PROGRAM PLANNING FOR ORGANIZATIONS ipd" 


, planning ring 
1 , Milius ics include: P Jo 
Designed especially for civic and club workers. Topics includes exp 


: s i —"— ership, 
vidual programs, public relations, the responsibility of lead 
projects and activities for a particular group. 
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ORIENT 4» 
RIENTATION AND TRAINING PROGR AMS FOR STUDENTS 


0j 
NIENTA TION TO COLLEG 


E WORK 
Desi 

lene. ; " : "e " 
perd to help beginning college students study more effectively. Topics in- 
M © Utilizing Personality characteristics in productive Ways; setting goals; 
tablish - , 


Mg good conditions 
er media of instr 
Minations. 


for study; profiting from books, lectures, and 
tra uction; developing the ability to concentrate; preparing for 
This Course is 


lith also offered for secondary school students at the 10th- and 
“Stade levels. 


Wo) 

"KSHOP FoR FOREIGN STUDENTS 
A 
vit lege Preparatory Workshop 
by X e Agency for Inte 
of hi Perienced unive 


for Foreign Stude 


nts is held in cooperation 
rnational Development. 


A series of class meetings led 
TSity teachers introduces the foreign student to the system 
tice €T education in the United States. Students are instructed and given prac- 
ing the ee room Procedures, examination techniques, note taking, report writ- 

of the library, and outside study. 


ged ; 
Into, io for employees of foreign embassies. 
ces cw: Patterns in “standard” 
dily t Vocabulary.b 


Articulation drills, stress and 
American English, discussion of dialect differ- 
uilding exercises. 


Individually designed exercises and 
recordings, 
Tax 

“MINISTRATION 
s 

cip] 

NM techniques of the internal administration of à tax agency. The 
Pig). Collection, audit. 


i urs : including excise; Property and personal tax. A 
Onal Devel * designed for foreign participants under the Agency for Interna- 
“lopment. 


PR 
OGRAMS IN THE NATION'S CAPITAL 


AL j 
0 WASHINGTON AND ITS HERITAGE 
liy pic Ttunit - : à; 2 
x historic E z develop appreciation of Washington’s heritage through visit- 
"5 they enn Lectures on the significance of the houses and the collec- 
in, with brief reactions from special guests. 


"ING ar PAINTINGS 


Ode is to ac ai B hb 
tye, derive taint participants with th 
ts, e maximum benefit. 


e technique of museum visiting in 
Sessions are held in various metropolitan 
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SEMINARS ON RELIGION 


In cooperation with church councils and boards, such courses as --. 
American Culture," “Christian Ethics and Modern Society," “History of 
ism," are offered in various churches and church schools. 


HISTORY OF ART 


: imes. A 
A survey of the arts in the Western World from Grecian to modern — 
foundation for further study in the history of art. Sessions held in V 
homes. 


ADMISSION AND REGISTRATION 


A simplified system of admission and registration is used in noncredit courses 

Such courses are open to any individual interested in enrolling. group, 
noncredit course is organized at the request of some particular agency o sofin 
admission may be restricted to the students recommended by the spo ndards 
organization. Classes may be limited in size in order to maintain the st 
desired. 


FEES 

nature 
The tuition fees for noncredit courses are determined by the length and e not 
of the course. Unless a course is cancelled by the University, 
refundable. 


NEW HORIZONS FOR WOMEN 
Ruth Osborn, Staff Associate (Continuing Education) 


In accordance with the University's policy of encouraging yr Tnitiated 
their studies throughout life, the College of General Studies 1n ^ educatio?" 
à special program for women. There are no restrictions in age ws 
Women enrolling in this program include young homemakers in t college 
mature women, career girls, and widows. Some have no prev llege ' 
cation; others have advanced degrees. Most women enroll 
marry before completing a Bachelor's degree. ; rses are offe 
For the convenience of women in this program, credit wo a.m. to 12: le 
off-campus in the Washington metropolitan area on a bye sched" 
p-m. schedule. For locations and course offerings, see the of- in 
of Classes. needs of women 
The following program has been developed to meet the 
the Washington area. 


ORIENTATION ffered cach 

A i ir 

> da e ar, IS o P the! 

“Developing New Horizons for Women,” a noncredit jee eveloping jor- 
semester on campus from 10 to 12 a.m. to assist women : 


n, 
: : . god s s wome 
potential by an analysis of themselves as individuals and à 
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i i 
ng *ducational, 
hg 


occupational, and community service 
,5 and Solving 


problems encountered when e 

w, and occupational worlds. 

oler *w Horizons through Creativity," a 
o ed in the fall semeste 
Men's Club 


opportunities; by examin- 
ntering or re-entering the educa- 


15-week noncredit course, will be 
r 1966, for members of the Business 


and Professional 
of the District of Columbia. 


t 
MEER CON FERENCES 


è or; í " j 
nig lentation seminar include 


S a series of guest speakers who discuss oppor- 
9r "second careers" in teaching, counseling, library work, youth serv- 


tilab usiness. From time to time, additional o 
e 
À h 


pportunities will be made 
Writ} for More extensive examination of career areas such as small business 
ing, 
Hg 
Y To STUDY 


Af 
Our. . 
LM Session lecture 


LN an absence of s 
Several time. 


series is designed to help students returning to college 


everal years to study more effectively. This course is 
s each year, 


t 

"MtLING SERVICES 

aidu] 

d Vocati Counseling is available to assist women in developing educational 

Mni tem plans, As indicated, referrals are made to University and com- 
nnel. 


h CAREER MATERIALS CENTER 
Sollabo, 
Min, eration with other divisions of the 
U educ " College of General Studies will 
ational information. 


EB Off-Campus Centers 


University and community organi- 
make available recent occupational 


Bonn REN i 


Cor, j d . E n Nm 
EG Pans " . 
Noy, * OF GENERAL sTUDIES has offered programs in the Centers listed 


Intelig 
ea nce Agency, Washington, D. C. 20505 
9n Dir . 
we os Benjamin M. Racusin, Registrar 
— Headquarters Building 


"be » De: 676-7022 = University: Earl J. Ross 
Viene Offered: y 
Nice in Ge sted: Undergraduate Program leading to the degree of Bachelor 
nera] Studies: graduate program leading to the degree of Master 
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of Science in International Affairs (curriculum requirements differ from those ” 
War Colleges’ program). 

Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open only to CIA employees 


Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 20415 
Member of Federal Triangle Educational Association * 


per 
Education Directors: John W. Morgan, Director of Personnel; James S. Keene! 
sonnel Management Specialist NY 

Office: (Mr. Morgan) Room 1R54, (Mr. Keener) Room 1680, 1900 E Streets 
Telephone: (Mr. Morgan) 343-6301, (Mr. Keener) 343-6118 

Field Representative for the University: John F. Lobuts 
Telephone: 676-7040 f pache! 

Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the degree pt Mas! 
of Science in General Studies; graduate programs leading to the degrees | Adm? 
of Science in Financial Management, Master of Science in Governmen 
istration, and Master of Science in Personnel Administration 

Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 1 of othe! 
Open to employees of the Civil Service Commission and to personne 


government agencies by permission — 


Department of Commerce 


BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 20233 , 
ment Branch. y 


Education Directors: James Vawter, Chief, Employee Develop Personne 


nel Division; John Hickey, Employee Development Officer, 

Office: Room 1370, Building FOB 3, Suitland, Maryland 

Telephone: 440-1524 
Field Representative for the University: Earl J. Ross 

Telephone: 676-7022 : degree of paci 
Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate courses leading to the 

of Science in General Studies gap 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks Naval Ocean? 

Open to all employees of the Bureau of the Census and the 

Office, and to other persons by permission 


> 


p. 
TON; 
/ASHING 
BUREAU OF DOMESTIC AND INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS, W 


20230 
M " 2 iangle Educati ssociation 
fember of Federal Triangle Educational Ass velopment, " 


Education Directors: Andrew J. Ondorf, Chief, Employee yelopmen tio? 
Stephen M. MacArthur and Mrs, Jane deLauder, Employee a and 098 


Office: Room 1068, Commerce Department Building, 14th S 
Avenue, N.W. 
Telephone: 967-4974 
Field Representative for the University: John F. Lobuts "n d 
Telephone: 676-7040 ng to the degree wor 
Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading 


i-i ha Area of 0° 
* An organization ef Federal Agencies situated in the Federal Triangle 


ington, D. C. 


OFF-CAMPUS CENTERS S1 


o Science in General Studies; 


graduate programs leading to the degrees of Master 
lence in Financial Mana 


trati ; agement, Master of Science in Governmental Adminis- 
le On, and Master of Science in Personnel Administration 
0 of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Pen to employees of the Department of Commerce and to personnel of other 
| ®Vernment 


agencies by permission 


COA 
ST AND GEODETIC SURVEY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 20230 


“ation Directors: M rs. 


Divis Muriel Christgau, Training Branch, Personnel and Safety 
O vision; Pau] F. Murphy, Employee Development Officer 
: Room 827, w 


Washington Science Center, 11800 Old Georgetown Road, 
tle » Maryland 
Fielg R. One: 496.8681 


T Presentative for th 
‘lephone: 676-7040 


of Si Course Offered: 


€ University: John F. Lobuts 


> Undergraduate cours 
ace in General Stud 
Dhic Science 
0 a 
Ope f Courses: Fifteen weeks 


1 to an 
employees of tha 
"blo b Ployees of the 


es leading to the degree of Bachelor 
ies and Bachelor of Science in Geodetic and Carto- 


Department of Commerce 


and to other government 
"^7 SY permission 
M 
| NA 7 1 
i L BUREAt OF STANDARDS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 20234 
Bistra ; 
Ofice. Mrs, Virginia Maxwell 
ntlephon oM 102, The Manse, Connecticut Avenue and Van Ness Street, N.W 
MIT o. 362-4040, Extension 366 or 7400 
Teleph sentative for th 


: € University: Elzberry Waters, Jr. 
Ipe op One: 676-7020 i 1 


Ours = : 
le Science jao Offered: | ndergraduate Program leading to the degree of Bachelor 
Neth ofc n Genera] Studies 
Open t a] nes: Fifteen weeks 
o Other Bove Ployes of the National Bureau of Standards—also to all employees 
mal ernment agencies and to all American citizens, providing they meet the 
*quisites 
"y , 
NT 
OFF, 
Me ^A WASHINGTON, p. c. 20231 


of 
s Federa] Triangle E 
ie: poitector: Willis 
Tte N » Comme 
tesi NW. 


: 967.287 
Te Presenta 71 
ati ci : 
iy adone: 676-7040 mel niversity: John F. Lobuts 
W S. “Ou 
Y See in Gered: Undergraduate program leading to the degree of Bachelor 
tray Ace in eral Studies; graduate programs leading to the degrees of Master 


: Nan "là " 
"— aster c r Management, Master of Science in Governmental Adminis- 
Of Science in Personne! Administration 


ducational Association 


ans, Employee Development Officer 
rce Department Building, 14th Street and Constitution 
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Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks othe! 
Open to employees of the Department of Commerce and to personnel of 


government agencies by permission 
Department of Defense 


THE PENTAGON, WASHINGTON, D. C. 20310 


After-hours Education Program: Robert C. Whitfield, Field Representative for 
University 
Room: Reception center on the Concourse 
Telephone: 697-3141 or 676-7023 
Education Office U. S. Air Force 
Education Director: Mrs. Lois K. Roberts 
Room: 5D476 
Telephone: 697-7074 or 697-1863 
Education Office U. S. Army an 
Education Director, Philip F. Strauss; Education Adviser, George L. Bowm 
Room: 3C147 
Telephone: 697-2823 or 697-6805 í pache! 
Type of Course Offered; Undergraduate courses leading to the degrees of gradus 
of Science in General Studies and Bachelor of Business Administrat aage” 
programs leading to the degrees of Master of Science in Financiar © nce in P^ 
Master of Science in Governmental Administration, and Master 0 Scie 
sonnel Administration - fifteen We 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks in fall and spring semesters; eight and "m 
in Summer Sessions of Defense ci 


Open only to active duty military personnel and Depart NE 


NATIONAL SECURITY AGENCY, FORT MEADE, MARYLAND 20755 


Education Director: Mrs. Violet Kilmon, Administration 
Office: Building 1C190 
Telephone: 688-7047 

Field Representative for the University: Jack W. Charles 
Telephone: 676-7041 

Academic Counselor: Mrs. Stet Tasker 
Office: Building 1C190 i 
Telephone: 688-7414 o 

Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading tO the degre ion; yu 
of Science in General Studies and Bachelor of Business Admin gminist 
program leading to the degree of Master of Science in Personne 

Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open only to NSA employees m i 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
Air University Center 


Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama 36113 


Education Officer: George D. Rastall 
Office: Building 625 
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patlePhone: 265-5621, 


ector for the Univ 
pè- ws Building 823 
Typ, Phone: 265-5621, Extension 7191 
E Course Offered: 


War College— Graduate program leading to the degree of Master of Science 
„n International Affairs 


Extension 5702 


ersity at Maxwell: John Littleton Boone Atkinson 


| Meommand and Staff College—Graduate programs leading to the degrees of 
| aster Of Science in Business Administration and Master of Science in Public 
lo th ministration 
One Of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
3 Coy udents and faculty of the Air War College and the Air Command and 
ollege 
aa in E, La S GA: imid a 
Lan 
ù Bley Air Force Base, Virginia 23365 
Gucati : 
Office. Director: Robert J. Dewey 
Teles: Building 1347 
in. Phone: 764-3520 
~ for the U 


a) niversity at The George Washington University Center (Tidewater 
Office. 7 Fort Monroe, Virginia: Robert C. Sedwick 
lepho ding T-181 


za: 727-3363 or 727-3770 
© Offered: Graduat 

| of Conr Administration - 

to mi - Eight weeks and fifteen weeks 

tmploy ary and civilian personnel of the Air Force 


ees. M. : and to other government 
me Permission of the Commanding Officer of Langley Air Force Base 


e courses leading to the degree of Master of Science 


üt 


P 
INTMENT op THE ARMY 


YM . 
3P Service, Washington, D. C. 20315 


tion Director. k vrr 
Office: rk Or; Jerome E, McClain, Chief, Training and Development Division 
Telephone we Hall, 6500 Br 


had one: 986-2385 ooks Lane, N.W, 
p Phone: guae fo the University; Earl J. Ross 
X i Ours Offered: Un 


Dee į c dergraduate program leading to the degree of Bachelor 
oe of E Geodetic and Cartographic Science 
Pen to - “eS: Fifteen weeks 


0 
Permissig tPloyees of the Arm 
ij 


on of te Y Map Service and other government employees, by 
Commanding Officer of the Army Map Service 
Py — " x 
"t Bo} ‘ 
Voir Vir "s. 
, 1 ? 
M BEinia 22060 


: p lector: Er; i : " 
le Build; ric Eber; Education Adviser, Charl N 
pi ne ding T-1483 ucation Adviser, Charles egri 


fa à ndergraduate program leading to the degree of Bachelor 
Mini CO in pera] Stu “Ss; graduate programs leading to degrees of Master 
tion in dministr 


ation and Master of Science in Personnel Ad- 
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Length of Courses: Eight and fifteen weeks 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Army and to other govern 
employees, by permission of the Commanding Officer of Fort Belvoir 


ment 


NU i 


Fort Eustis, Virginia 23604 
Education Director: John Williams 12th 
Office: Building S711, Educational Development Services, Lee Blvd. and 
Street 
Telephone: 878-3731 or 878-5508 , 
Director for the University at The George Washington University Center (Ti 
Area), Fort Monroe, Virginia: Robert C. Sedwick 
Office: Building T-181 
Telephone: 727-3363 or 727-3770 Master of 
Type of Course Offered: Graduate program leading to the degree of 
Science in Personnel Administration 
Length of Courses: Eight and fifteen weeks vernme?! 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Army and to other go 
employees, by permission of the Commanding Officer of Fort Eustis ee 


dewalt! 


Fort McNair, Washington, D. C. 20315 


Educational Adviser: Miss Margaret Lockwood 
Office: Building 20A, Second Floor, Post Education Center 
Telephone: 527-9400, Extension 268 
Field Representative for the University: Elzberry Waters, Ir. 
Telephone: 676-7020 of pachelo! 
Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the degree 
of Science in General Studies 
Length of Courses: Eight and fifteen weeks 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Army and to 
employees, by permission of the Commanding Officer of Fort 


nt 
other govern" 


McNait 


Fort George G. Meade, Maryland 20755 


Education Director: Gustaf E. Berglund 
Office: Building 303, Army Education Center 
Telephone: 677-6421 
Field Representative for the University: Jack W. Charles -— f 
Telephone: 676-7041 f ine 
Type of Course Offered: Graduate programs leading to the degrees ^al Adm? 
Science in Financial Management, Master of Science in Gove 
istration, and Master of Science in Personnel Administration T 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks her governmen 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Army and to other e5, Meade: 
ployees, by permission of the Commanding Officer of Fort George 


Fort Monroe, Virginia 23351 


Education Director: Paul Rahenkamp 
Office: Building T-183, Education Center Tide 
Telephone: 727-2454 or 727-3692 , versity Center ( 
Director for the University at The George Washington Univers 
Area), Fort Monroe, Virginia: Robert C. Sedwick 
Office: Building T-181 
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| v ltlephone; 727-3363 or 727-3770 
| Ype of Course Offered: 
one in Financial Man 
n, and Master of Scienc 
Length Of Courses: 


| E to milit and civilian personnel of the Army and to other government 
| Ployees, by permission of the Commanding Officer of Fort Monroe 
| ED 


Graduate programs leading to the degrees of Master of 
agement, Master of Science in Governmental Administra- 
e in Personnel Administration 

Fifteen weeks 
ary 


F - : 
ort Myer, Virginia 22208 
Cation. Á 
dona] Adviser: Miss Margaret Lockwood 
ES Juilding 604, South Area, Post Education Center 
Fielg Phone; 527-9400, Extension 268 
Telepj Sentative for the University: Robert C. Whitfield 
E *Phone: 676-7023 


Pe o . . 3 
| of E Course Offered: L ndergraduate program leading to the degree of Bachelor 
| Length mace in General Studies 
0 of Courses Eight and fifteen weeks 
emp] to military and civilian personnel of the Army and to other government 
Oyees, by permission 


of the Commanding Officer of Fort Myer 


Dep 
ARTMENT OF THE NAvy 
Main ; 
Navy Building, Wa 


shington, D. C. 20360 
i. 


ath : Ralph G. Salvagno, Head, Training Branch, DCPD; Miss 
Ofy,,. Sen V. Sulliy 


Ce: R an, Employee Development Officer 
Tele ` "00m 0] 16, Main Navy Building, Constitution Avenue at 18th Street, N.W 
Atter iam: 696-6155 ‘ 
“dOn r 
Univer; Education Program: Jack W. Charles, Field Representative for the 
Tel ad 
e 
LN am 676-7041 
of — Offered: Undergraduate courses leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of ien _ Genera] Studies; graduate Programs leading to the degrees of Master 
tr ce in Inància] Manage 


ment, Master of Science in Governmental Adminis- 
ersonnel Administration 


hus ——— 


ashington, D. C. 20370 
Capt. J. J. Creamer, USN, Head, Education and Training 
Qitator Witt Fisher, Deputy Head; Paul L. Frantz, Special Programs Co- 
4077 Arlin / . 
; , 8ton Annex 
ne; 694.2403 Or 694.2776 


r ihe Uni rsity Poher ^ WE tfield 
UN ! 676-7023 Universi ^Obert C. Whitfiel 


Special courses in Human Relations 
lenta] Budgeting, a 
Fifteen weeks 

Tsonnel on active duty 
Ous bureaus and Offices 


and Management, 
nd Foreign Languages 


: in the Department of the Navy by quota 
* vari 
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Bureau of Yards and Docks, Washington, D. C. 20390 


Education Directors: Robert J. Wilson, Director, Training Division; George H. Lind 
gren, Robert G. Bidwell m 
Office: Room 1A-95, Yards and Docks Annex, Memorial Drive and HR 
Arlington, Virginia 
Telephone: 695-4367 
Field Representative for the University: Robert C. Whitfield 
Telephone: 676-7023 of 
Type of Course Offered: Graduate programs leading to the degrees of yr 
Science in Financial Management, Master of Science in Governmental 
tration, and Master of Science in Personnel Administration 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks nt eo” 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Navy and to other governme 
ployees, by permission of the Commanding Officer 
Ll o 


David Taylor Model Basin, Carderock, Maryland 20007 


Education Director: Leonard Ackerman, Head, Training Division 
Office: Room 226, Building 121 
Telephone: 995-1501 
Field Representative for the University: Earl J. Ross 
Telephone: 676-7022 the pduc* 
Type of Course Offered: Special in-service training courses arranged by 
tion Director 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks à lor Mode! 
Open to military personnel and civilian employees of the David Tay amandi 
Basin and to other government employees, by permission of the 


Officer of the installation NEA an 


National Naval Medical Center, Bethesda, Maryland 20014 
Educational Services Officer: Lt. (j.g.) B. K. Bingman, USN 
Office: Room 32, Building 7 
Telephone: 497-4585 
Field Representative for the University: Earl J. Ross 
Telephone: 676-7022 
Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate and graduate courses ops! 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks of the Nati the 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Navy, employees ission of 
Institutes of Health, and to other government employees y 
Commanding Officer of the National Naval Medical Center 


à i ice, Sui ary 20390 i, E 
Naval Oceanographic Office, Suitland, Maryland Klokovsb 


Education Directors: Bernard D. Janowski, Director; Edmund J. 
ployee Development Officer 
Office: Room G-126, Building FOB 3 
Telephone: 440-2592 
Field Representative for the University: Earl J. Ross poche” 
Telephone: 676-7022 degrees FA cart” 
Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate programs leading to the delit and 
of Science in General Studies and Bachelor of Science ™ 
graphic Science 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
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Ope 


E to military and civilian personnel of the Navy, 
in cau; Others may obtain permission to 


employees of the Census 
"8 Office, 440-2597 


attend by calling the Education and Train- 


N 
“al Propellant p] 


pun Director: Leland Cook, Supervisory Employee Development Officer 
ndustria] Relations Office, Room 3, Building D-325 
: Riverside 3-211 1, Extension 280 or 480 
cleph ative for the University: Earl J. Ross 
LN S One: 676-7022 
Length Course Offered: Undergraduate and graduate courses 
Ourses: Fifteen wecks 


ary and civilian personnel of the Nav 
Plant an Civilians, by pe 


ant, Indian Head, Maryland 20640 


y and to other government em- 
rmission of the Commanding Officer of Naval Propellant 


Aboratory, Washington, D. C. 20390 
llcatio a i 

hardt Directors: William J. McLaughlin, Head, Training Branch; E. C. Rein- 
Office; » Head, Science Education Section 

Pho, Ooms 102 and 113, Building 43, 4555 Overlook Avenue, S.W. 
Peg k 574-1856 or 574-1858 

Tele h sentative for the University: Earl J. Ross 
| ye e One: 676.7025 à 

f Course Offered: U 


fC ndergraduate and graduate courses 
4 Ourses: Fifteen weeks 
ratory anulitary and civilian personnel of the Navy at the Naval Research Lab- 
Research P other government employees, by permission of the Director, Naval 
EM Laboratory 
Nay m E 
al Sy i 
Meat PPly Center, Norfolk. Virginia 23511 
n n 
Mines, Director Mrs. Mary K. Lawson, Director, Industrial Relations De- 


Ce: Bun: 
los, ding W-143 


e: 
Stor for the +2144 Or 444-4912 


Ott Area niversity at The George Washington University Center (Tide- 
Tat Building rt Monroe, Virginia: Robert C. Sedwick 

li Phone. -181 

Por Conr 3363 or 727-3770 


in Ei, "Ted: Graduat leading to the degrees of Master of 
"€ in : ate programs leading to egre r 
tin Financial Management, Master of Science in Governmental Adminis- 
Oe, T Co nt Of Science 


in Personnel Administration 
E milita. Ifteen weeks 
loyeeg, by ary and civilian personnel of the Navy and to other government 

! Permission of the Commanding Officer 


War C E Past faa. 


» Newport, Rhode Island 02840 
T: Cdr, 


M R Delbert D. Granth; , USN 
ito? 116, ——X Bib: 


L 


Diversity at Newport: James Kenneth McDonald 
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Office: Room 361, Pringle Hall 
Telephone: 847-2629 [si 
Type of Course Offered: Graduate program leading to the degree of Master © 
ence in International Affairs 
Length of Courses: Nine weeks 
Open to faculty and students of the Naval War College 


—_— | 


U. S. Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Virginia 20390 


Education Officer: Ist Lt. Sharyll A. B. Plato, USMC 
Office: Education Office, Special Services Building, Little Hall 
Telephone: Quantico 1000, Extension 26749 
Field Representative for the University: Jack W. Charles 
Telephone: 676-7041 
Type of Course Offered: Graduate courses 
Length of Courses: Eight and fifteen weeks ttached {0 
Open to military personnel and their dependents and civilian personnel a 
the Marine Corps Schools Bp" . 


U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland 21402 


Coordinator for the Academy: William W. Jeffries, Senior Professor 0 
History, and Government Department 
Office: Maury Hall 
Telephone: 268-7711, Extension 642 
Field Representative for the University: Jack W. Charles 
Telephone: 676-7041 
Type of Course Offered: Graduate program leading to the degree o 
ence in Personnel Administration and undergraduate courses 


f Master of SP 


Length of Courses: Eight and fifteen weeks , and other P 
Open to military and civilian personnel attached to the Academy j 
sonnel, by permission of the Naval Academy p l 

nd 20014 


U. S. Naval School of Hospital Administration, Bethesda, Maryla 


Commanding Officer: Capt. E. L. Van Landingham, Jr., MSC, USN | 
Academic Director: LCdr. William E. McConville, MSC, USN 

Office: Room 131, Building 141 

Telephone: 497-7213 


Field Representative for the University: Elzberry Waters, Jr. chel! 
Telephone: 676-7020 Á the degree of Ba 
Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to 
of Science in General Studies nave! 
< : $. 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks > on at the U. 
Open to military personnel assigned to duty under instructio |" 
School of Hospital Administration Fa o 
U. S. Naval Station, Washington, D. C. 20390 2 
Education Director: Mrs. Marie J. Muir, Supervisory Training offi 


Office: Second Floor, Building 172, M at 8th Street, S.E. 

Telephone: 698-3160 or 698-3188 ; 
Field Representative for the University: John F. Lobuts T 

Telephone: 676-7040 e to the deste? o 
Types of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading 
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| of Science in General Studies; graduate courses in accounting, administration, and 
Lp, Sonne] management 
| 8th of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
| ee to Military and civilian personnel of the Navy and to other government 
Syees, by permission of the Commanding Officer 
Us. Navy M 


arine Engineering Laboratory, 

Tector: Lorick F, Fox 

` “raining Center. B Iding 42 

Tel E Center, Building 42 
“Phone. 

| Reig ne: 


Annapolis, Maryland 21402 
lation Dire 


268-771 1, Extension 8210 
| Te Presentative for the University: Jack W. Charles 
EN cione: 676-7041 
Length Course Offered: Undergraduate and graduate courses 
| 0 E Ourses: Fifteen weeks 
*Mplo » Military and Civilian personnel of the Navy and to other government 
| <— Yees and Civilians, by permission of tl 


| T Commanding Officer 


Jon id ! | 7 
NT SERVICE SCHOOLS 

has. 

Must Colle 


8€ of the Armed Forces, Fort McNair, Washington, D. C. 20315 
Toi, 
om. Officer. C 


e ol. Haydon J. Price, USA 
Tele , 00m 206, Industrial College of the Armed Forces 
Director 906: 695-8305 
Office. k the University: James C, Dockeray 
weno som 204, Hall of Government, 710 Twenty-first Street, N.W., 
Ye ap Oe: 676-6380 
Lake in p Offered: Graduate program leading to the degree of Master of Sci- 
pt of USiness Administration 
Urses: Fi 


Armed Forces 


Mi ar College, Fort McNair, W 


^ ashington, D. C. 20315 
Mee: ^ud m Robert C, Cassibry, USA 
irg Phone: 69 S. National War College 
or for the S i 
Iphone e. Jniversity: Robert C. Burns 
Me op One: 
NT purse Offered: Gre 


« duate program leading to the de ree of Master of Sci- 
Nterna <a prog £ g 
8th o national Affairs 
É Courses. i 1 


to st ` Fifteen weeks 
Udente . 
M. enn and faculty of the National War € ollege 


ent 
y f Health, Education and Welfare 


L SR 
b C 
"te of Er ADMINISTRATION 
" A : a 
NUM Se and Survivors Insurance, Baltimore, Maryland 21235 
om IB.20 illiam p. Wiley, Chie 


f, Educational Facilities Branch 
Juilding 
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Telephone: 944-5000, Extension 5396 

Field Representative for the University: Jack W. Charles 
Telephone: 676-7041 fs 

Type of Course Offered: Graduate programs leading to the degrees of Master 0 ; 
ence in Financial Management, Master of Science in Governmental Administr? 
Master of Science in Personnel Administration 

Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks f othe! 
Open to employees of the Social Security Administration and to personnel 0 
governmental agencies by permission 


Department of Justice, Washington, D. C. 20530 
Member of Federal Triangle Educational Association 


Education Director: Daniel Keenan, Departmental Training Officer ansyli? 
Office: Room 1226, Justice Department Building, 10th Street and Pe 
Avenue, N.W. 

Telephone: 737-8200, Extension 3124 

Field Representative for the University: John F. Lobuts 
Telephone: 676-7040 of pachef 

Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the degree of Mas 
of Science in General Studies; graduate programs leading to the degree Admio® 
of Science in Financial Management, Master of Science in Governmen 
tration, Master of Science in Personnel Administration 

Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks f other go 
Open to employees of the Department of Justice and to personnel o 


ment agencies by permission —— 


Federal Bureau of Investigation, Washington, D. C. 20535 


Special Agent: William E. Clark, Personnel Office Mp pennsylvi™ 


Office: Room 4513, Justice Department Building, 9th St 
Avenue, N.W. 
Telephone: 393-7100, Extension 402 

Field Representative for the University: John F. Lobuts pache" | 
Telephone: 676-7040 degree of 

Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the | 
of Science in General Studies ! 


Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks We i 
Open to employees of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 05 ——— 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 20210 


Member of Federal Triangle Educational Association 


yov! 


Officer; 
Education Directors: James C. Stephens, Employee Development Td 
Bute, Assistant Training Officer I Street and 

Office: Room 6419, Labor Department Building, 14th 

Avenue, N.W. 

Telephone: 961-2101 
Field Representative for the University: John F. Lobuts of pache 

Telephone: 676-7040 the degree 9, Mos 


M 
ihe degrees f 


Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program qu 
of Science in General Studies; graduate programs lead! 
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of Science in Financial Management, Master of Scie 
Len tion, and Master of Science ir 
9f Courses: Fifteen weeks 

Pen to employees of the De 


| t Mace by permission. 


nce in Governmental Adminis- 
1 Personnel Administration 


Partment of Labor and to personnel of other govern- 


Departmen miis E emt 


t of State, Washington, D, C, 20520 


n Officer; Evert T. Little, Chief, Extension Training Division 
Teleng 0m 1100, Foreign Service Institute, State Annex 3, Arlington, Virginia 
Rigg Phone: 383-8549 
el *Presentative for the University: Elzberry Waters, Jr. 
ly, prone: 676-7020 
| Length Course Offered: Special courses designed for employees self-development 
Of Courses: 


Open ^ Fifteen weeks 
| E oyes of the Department of State, C.LA., and U.S.LA. 


+ t of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 20226 
U OF accounts 


T of Federal Triangle Educational Association 
Office: Director: Michael D. T 


: ate, Employee Development Officer 

quce, Nw 104, Treasury Annex Number 1, Pennsylvania Avenue and Madison 

e E 
hui pote: 964-5367 

Telephone Dtàtive for the University: John F. Lobuts 

Ye of Co * 676-7040 

of ince Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Sej Dee In General Studies; graduate programs leading to the degrees of Master 
tation in Financial X 


ye . anagement, Master of Science in Governmental Adminis- 
of Co aster of Science in Personnel Administration 
en 355: Fifteen weeks 
emeng overs Of the Department of the Treasury and to personnel of other 
Agencies by Permission 


M. be » WASHINGTON, D. C. 2022 
T 


angle Educational Association 
tors: James J. Doherty, Head, 


Employee Development Unit; Alfred 
clopment Officer 


rsity: John F. Lobuts 

gs Tice in pected: Undergraduate Program leading to the degree of Bachelor 

x i "eral Studies: &raduate programs leading to the degrees of Master 

tion Financi IN : - : . 

Em ot Sd Master T Management, Master of Science in Governmental Adminis- 
Co "" if Sc in Personnel Administration 

SN €mpjo,,- "teen Weeks 


he Department of the Treasury and to Personnel of other 
Permission 
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BUREAU OF NARCOTICS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 20226 
Meniber of Federal Triangle Educational Association 


Education Director: Walter Panich, Administrative Officer 
Office: Room 8000B, U. S. Coast Guard Building, 1300 E Street, N.W. 
Telephone: 964-2243 

Field Representative for the University: John F. Lobuts 
Telephone: 676-7040 "m 

Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the degree of qu 
of Science in General Studies; graduate programs leading to the degrees P, dmi 
of Science in Financial Management, Master of Science in Governmenta 
tration, and Master of Science in Personnel Administration 

Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to employees of the Department of the Treasury 
government agencies by permission 


[o 
and to personnel © 


COAST GUARD, WASHINGTON, D. C. 20226 


Member of Federal Triangle Educational Association 
j . Mss. P 
Education Directors: Jasper L. Kranke, Supervisory Training Officer? 
Fletcher, Training Instructor 
Office: Room 4211, U. S. Coast Guard Building, 1300 E Street, N.W. 
Telephone: 964-5350 
Field Representative for the University: John F. Lobuts 
Telephone: 676-7040 of 
Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the age ce of yat 
of Science in General Studies; graduate programs leading to the a Adoi" 
of Science in Financial Management, Master of Science in Governme 
tration, and Master of Science in Personnel Administration i 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks ther govers™ 
Open to employees of the Coast Guard and to personnel of 0 
agencies by permission 


INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 20224 
Member of Federal Triangle Educational Association iss VO 


n : - : . m prancb; s 
Education Directors: P. R. Glott, Chief, National Office Training raining offe. 
onica Falcone, Miss Ruby Bennett, Employee eaten street co 

Office: Room 1315, Internal Revenue Service Building, 12t 
tion Avenue, N.W. )? 
, : cone 
Telephone: (Mr. Glott and Miss Bennett) 964-3931, (Miss Fal 
Field Representative for the University: John F. Lobuts 1 
Telephone: 676-7040 degree ol gst?! 
egre? © ot M”, 
Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading a C degret is | 
of Science in General Studies; graduate programs leading o su 
of Science in Financial Management, Master of Science 1n 
tration, and Master of Science in Personnel Administration. oto 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks ad to perso 
Open to employees of the Department of the Treasury a 
government agencies by permission 
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Strict of Columbia Government, Washington, D. C. 20001 


M 
über of Federal Triangle I 


m Directors: Benjamin Ludwi 
Om e ee Development Officer 

i *: Room 209, District of Columbia G 
venue, Nw 


:ducational Association 


£, Chief of Training; C. How 


overnment Building, 499 Pennsylvania 
hj tone: 629.770 or 629.2997 
Tele gpresentati ve for the University: John F. Lobuts 
Ty y One: 676-7040 
| ie Ourse Offered: Undergraduate Program leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of La in General Studies; graduate Programs leading to the degrees of Master 
tration nce in Financial Management, Master of Science in Governmental Adminis- 
Length » and Master Of Science in Personnel Administration 
Open 3 Ourses: Fifteen weeks 
Other goy PlOYees of the District of Columbi 
*rnment agenci ; esi 
Se agencies by permission 
| tac ; 


a Government and to personnel of 


EPAR " I oma "s. 
T 7 r 
_ MENT OF PUBLIC y ELFARE 
dre,» 
n’s 
by 5 Center, Laure}, Maryland 20810 
Cation M ; [ 
Office. Director: Reginald Orem, Employee Development Officer 
b lephon Ministration Building 
tlg Repres 72 “3600, Extension 286 
Telephon native for the University: Robert C. Whitfield 
line of one: 676-7023 ! 
thet Course I 
lih of —- Offered: Special courses in Psychology 
Üben to ut: Fifteen weeks 
Mera] o sonnel of the Children's € enter and to personnel of other District and 
4 *mment agencies by permission 
Dist 0 


i Columbia Ge 
à 


eh neral Hospital, W 
Ott. irector, Nursin 


ashington, D. C. 20003 


& Service Education: Miss Vir inia Sage 
nne : g 8 
| Pes sett Archbold Hall, District of Columbia General Hospital, 19th and 
p Cleph, S Avenue, S.E 


Ness 
eaten 61605 the University: Earl J. Ross 

Sth of Cour ered: Selected undergraduate and graduate courses 
Minion Ployees of the Di 


District of Columbia General Hospital and others by 
s — 


)0, Extension 336 


Agency, v ashington, D. C. 20553 
K 0 
Aie Federal Trian 
lon p; 
: irec. 
ae Dom sr: Miss Beverly McCarthy, 
Phone. 962 ee 8 Ndependence 


gle Educational Association 


Employee Development Officer 
Avenue, S.W., 


ard Larson, Em- 
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Field Representative for the University: John F. Lobuts 
Telephone: 676-7040 Jot 

Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the degree of Dit 
of Science in General Studies; graduate programs leading to the degrees OF 75 
of Science in Financial Management, Master of Science in Governmental 
tration, and Master of Science in Personnel Administration. 

Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks f n 
Open to employees of the Federal Aviation Agency and to personnel o 
government agencies by permission. == 


Federal Communications Commission, Washington, D. C. 20554 


Member of Federal Triangle Educational Association 


Education Director: Mrs. June Eisenberger 
Office: Room 200, 521 12th Street, N.W. 
Telephone: 393-3620, Extension 165 
Field Representative for the University: John F. Lobuts 
Telephone: 676-7040 Bacbel 
Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the degree s Mast! 
of Science in General Studies; graduate programs leading to the degrees Admin* 
of Science in Financial Management, Master of Science in Government 


tration, and Master of Science in Personnel Administration 
and to perso 


Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 


Open to employees of the Federal Communications Commission 
of other government agencies by permission 


Federal Reserve Board, Washington, D. C. 20551 pet 
, at SR i ivision of 
Education Director: Mrs. June E. Burns, Administrative Assistant, Divis! 
sonnel Administration . ve, NW- 
Office: Federal Reserve Building, 20th Street and Constitution Aven 
Telephone: 737-1100, Extension 435 
Field Representative for the University: John F. Lobuts 
Telephone: 676-7040 of Bale 
Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the of Mast 
of Science in General Studies; graduate programs leading to e tal Adi" 
of Science in Financial Management, Master of Science in Gove 
tration, and Master of Science in Personnel Administration 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 


Open to all government employees and others by — = 


The George Washington University Center (Tidewater Area), Fort 
Monroe, Virginia 23351 
Director for the University: Robert C. Sedwick 


Office: Building T-181 
Telephone: 727-3363 or 727-3770 
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Interstate Commerce Commission, Washington, D. C. 20423 


Member of Federal Triangle Educational Association 


Education Director: Dyrck van Doyl, 
ce: Room 1418, 
Avenue, N.W. 
* elephone: 737-9765, Extension 7116 
leld Representative for the University: John F. Lobuts 
Telephone: 676-7040 


C Me! Course Offered: Undergraduate program le 


= lence in General Studies; graduate programs 
i Science in Financial Management, M 
l Tation, and Master of Science in Person 
£i , 

"8th of Courses: Fifteen weeks 


Pen to employees of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
ae 


Training Officer 


Interstate Commerce Building, 12th Street and Constitution 


ading to the degree of Bachelor 
leading to the degrees of Master 


aster of Science in Governmental Adminis- 
nel Administration 


National Science Foundation, Washington, D. C. 20036 


Educ,,; 
llcation Director: David C. Larkin 


ce: 1800 G Street, N.W. 


*lephone: 344. 
hug hone: 343-7753 


Tel Presentative for the University: John F. Lobuts 
“phone: 676-7040 


9f Course Offered: Courses leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
“Neral Studies 


neth of Courses: 


Pen to ; - 
lion all gove 


puo 


Fifteen weeks 


rnment employees by permission of the National Science Founda- 


P 
^t Office Department, Washington, D. C. 20260 


e 

Mber of Federal Triangle 
licatios n. 

Og on Directors: F, L. Royer, Mrs. Jeann 
me, * oom 3140, New Post Office Buil 


Figg Plone: 961.7237 
Teleph eSentative for the University: John F. Lobuts 
Type ne Be? 676.7040 


Educational Association 


e Hoag, Employee Development Officers 
ding, 12th Street and Pennsylvania Ay- 


of Scien Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of jenos in General Studies; graduate programs leading to the degrees of Master 
tation * in Financial Management, Master of Science in Governmental Adminis- 
Len of and Master of Science in Personnel Administration 
Open Courses: Fifteen weeks 
ment c aPloyees of the p 
EM 8 


— 


Te, EV i 
Page 64" Area, Virginia, see The George Washington U 


X ost Office Department and to personnel of other gov- 
ncies by permission 


niversity Center, 
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Veterans Administration, Washington, D. C. 20421 


Education Directors: Harold B. Luckett, Chief, Employee Relations and Training 
Division; Philip L. Loomis, After-hours Training Coordinator and 

Office: Room 115, Veterans Administration Main Building, Vermont Avenue 
H Street, N.W. 
Telephone: 389-3102 

Field Representative for the University: John F. Lobuts 
Telephone: 676-7040 » 

Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the degree of MT 
of Science in General Studies; graduate programs leading to the degrees of init 
of Science in Financial Management, Master of Science in Governmental Adm! 
tration, and Master of Science in Personnel Administration 

Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks v. 
Open to employees of the Veterans Administration and to personnel of other 8° 
ernment agencies by permission 


Education Courses for Teachers 


ers 
Undergraduate and graduate courses for elementary and secondary school teach 
have been given by the College of General Studies in coordination with € in 
of Education in the school systems in the areas listed below. Teachers puri re 
having a program in Education started in their communities should make je one: 
quests known through their Directors of Instruction to Gerrit TenBrink (Te p ca” 
676-7015), Program Director for Educational Projects, Off-Campus courses 1n 


tion, The George Washington University. 


ALEXANDRIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Robert Parlier, Director, Secondary Education 
418 South Washington Street hone: 549.910? 
Alexandria, Virginia 22314 Telephone: 


ANNE ARUNDEL COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Mrs. Ruth Dudderar, Assistant Superintendent n 
Anne Arundel County Board of Education hone: 268-33 
Annapolis, Maryland Telep 
ARLINGTON COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Harold Mack, Director, Secondary Education 


1426 N. Quincy Street 
Arlington, Virginia 22201 


„7100 
Telephone: 5221 


CALVERT COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Maurice A. Dunkle, Superintendent of Schools 
Prince Frederick, Maryland 20678 Telephone: 


"Lu 
Prínce Frederick 76 an 


CHARLES COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Charles St: ickey, Assistant Superintendent 
oard of I ducation 
» Maryland 


arles ( ounty e. 


LaPlata 


PAIRFAX COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Ord, Assistant Superint 
County School Board 
Virginia 22150 


endent for Instru 
Fairfax, 


Lor 
OOUDOUN COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


ite b J. Gi bson, Director of In 
TS. Rut 
lo h D. Schu Ike, 


t Oudoun Co 
Ces} 
Sour rg, 


struction 
Supervisor, Ele 
Unty School Board 

‘irginia 2207 5 


~NTGOMERY COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Ric 
ard Collier, Director, St: 


iff Devel opment 
Mo er Oo 


rloff, Teacher Specialist 
"ounty School Boa ird, Box 231 
» Maryland 20850 


PRIN y 
CE pem COUNTY P UBLIC SCHOOLS 
ita S. Beach, Jr., Director of Curriculum 
ice rh Corges County School Board 
far]bo Oro, Maryland 20870 


NTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Jr. » Superintendent of Schools 
lary’ Upervisor of Instruction 


Wshington 5 Cou koy School Board 


"Onar, 
ârdto owa I CEN 20650 


uci 


tary Educatk 


OFF-CAMPUS CENTERS 


n 


Telephone: 


Telephone: 


Telephone: 
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934-4671 


Telephone: 273-6500 


Telephone: 


762-5000, 


SPring 7-2570 


Extension 395 


Telephone: 627-4800 


GReenwood 5-914] 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


y arranges 


ON THE FOLLOWING PAGES of this CATALOGUE, under the alphabetically ctio? 
names of the departments of instruction, are listed the courses of instru 
offered by the College of General Studies required in degree programs. rves 
courses as here listed are subject to some slight change. The University rese 


the right to withdraw any course announced. «actors of 
Courses are scheduled in cooperation with Installation Education rong cot" 
the various groups, organizations, agencies, and installations interest ally 


ducting an Off-Campus program of college courses. These classes are ge fa 

offered in the late afternoon or evening, are identical with the daytim oÍ 
evening sections of corresponding courses on campus, are taught by king the 
the same instructors, and carry the same amount of credit. B 
evening and summer classes and extending the time of study beyond t lleg 
tomary four years, a student who is able to give only part of his ti 
work many complete a regular curriculum and obtain a degree. 


EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 


Courses are assigned dual numbers. The first is a serial number à* 

the College of General Studies at the time of the registration. The seri 

does not appear in this catalogue and is used to distinguish ev _ The 

another when the same course is offered simultaneously at different pa indicate? 

second number is the course number assigned by the department 

the academic level of each course, as follows: lanned fof 
First-group courses.—Courses numbered from 1 to 100 are PE. ope 


à . 5 rova j 
students in the freshman and sophomore years. With the apP p certo 
: ors. adua? 


adviser and the dean, they may also be taken by juniors and sen! dergragnr 
instances, they may be taken by graduate students to make UP e pe credit 
deficiencies or as prerequisite to advanced courses, but they may or 
toward a higher degree. 200 are plann”, a 
Second-group courses.—Courses numbered from 101 to 4‘ towar Die ye 
students in the junior and senior years. They may be credite roved t by 
degrees only when registration for graduate credit has been apP d 


rees only | Bs raduate WO erige 
beginning of the course by the dean responsible for the graduni been cert! 
the instructor and when the completion of additional work 
by the instructor. 
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Third-group courses,- 

ollege of Arts 
tration, 
k 


e 


Courses numbered from 201 t 
and Sciences, the School of Gove 
and the School of Public 
to 400 (in the School of E 
Students. 


tS; they 


o 300 (in Columbian 
rnment and Business Adminis- 
and International Affairs), courses numbered 


ducation) are planned primarily for graduate 
ith the appr« 


They are open, w val of the instructor, to qualified sen- 


are not open to other undergraduates. 
NDICATION OF THE AMOUNT OF CREDIT 
Th : vest. - : 
^w number of semester hours of credit given for the satisfactory completion 
x, Course is, in most cases, indicated in parentheses after the name of the 
(3 ^4 JUS, à year course giving 3 hours of credit each semester is marked 
E ), and à semester course giving 3 h 


ours of credit is marked (3). A semes- 
onsists of the completion of one fifty-minute period of class 
aboratory period a week for one semester. 


Our usually c 


W 
ark or of one | 


Accounting 


Cha; 
6g ET : 


J. W, Coughlan, Professor of Accounting; Government 200B, Telephone: 


1-2 Introductory Accounting (3-3) 
First hal 


f: basic principles underlying accountin 
the work 


c sheet and financial statements 

ships and partnerships. Second half: 
introduction to cost accounting, analysis of financial statements, and 
Valuation and amortization problems. Prerequisite to Accounting 2: Ac- 
Counting 1 or permission of the instructor. 

101 Cost Accounting (3) 


Theory and purposes of industrial cost accounting; 
Of cost control and determination: analysi 
Job, Process, and standard cost systems. 
In Financial Sta 


Methods a 
Statements 


£ records, preparation of 
» accounting for single proprietor- 
accounting for corporations and 


treatment of systems 

s and interpretation of cost data: 
Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2. 

tement Analysis (3) 

nd techniques of preparing, 


for the guidance of ope: 
8, and creditors; influence of 


analyzing, and interpreting financial 

rating executives, directors, stock- 
Price level changes on accounting 

ata; determination and interpretation of trends and ratios. Prerequisite: 

“counting 1-2 or permission of the instructor. 

LIS Survey of Acc 


ounting (3) 
An intr 


fe Oduction to the basic principles underlying financial statements and 
à cords with emphasis on the use of accounting information in the man- 
ores Process, Study of theory, terminology, cost accounting, and inter- 
Station of financial data. Not open for credit to Accounting majors. 

2 d 
Intermediate Accounting (3-3) 


irst ha 


1.5 


lf: valuation and amortization 
Investments, 


problems of current assets, long- 
tangible fixed assets, intangible assets, 
liabiliti accounting for current, 

es. Prerequisite to 121: 


and deferred 
noncurrent, contingent, and estimated 
Accounting 2 or permission of the instruc- 
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tor. Second half: accounting for the organization, financing, operatio? 
and dissolution of corporations and partnerships; basic principles of om 
signment and installment sales. Prerequisite to 122: Accounting 121 
permission of the instructor. 


141 Governmental Accounting (3) 
Problems relating to governmental appropriation accounts, encumbran v. 
and fund accounting. Emphasis on municipal and state government i, 
counting with an introduction to federal accounting. Prerequisite: 
counting 1-2 or permission of the instructor. 


144 Federal Accounting (3) io 
Accounting procedures in the Federal Government, with emphast 
agency level accounts, implementation of accrued expenditure legisla ies 
and accounting support for cost-based budgets. Accounts of United o 
Treasury; current concepts of allotment, obligation, and disbure of 

accounting and reporting. Prerequisite: Accounting 141 or permiss!? 

the instructor. 


161 Income Tax Accounting (3) 


Problems involved in the federal income taxation of individuals 
corporations, differences between tax accounting and financial acc? 
social security taxes. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2. 


171 Auditing (3) 


he, i - f ol 
Duties and responsibilities of auditors: principles and procedures a 1 
ing audits, techniques of verifying each financial statement item, p 1-2 
tion of audit working papers and reports. Prerequisite: Accounting 


ting 


181 Accounting Systems (3) ps fo 
Theory and procedure of designing and installing accounting syst Ux 
collecting, recording, analyzing, and presenting accounting data. instruct” 
site: Accounting 101, 121-22, and 171, or permission of the ! 


191 Advanced Accounting (3) uidatio? 


" i ^ : r i 4 
Consolidated statements, statement of affairs, realization and ig 12 
reports, and estate and trust accounting. Prerequisite: Account 


193 Business Budgeting (3) t insta 
AX. ^ . r en 
Principles, techniques, and procedures involved in the dev the mi 
lation, and operation of a system of budgetary control to al " p 
agement of commercial and industrial organizations. Prere 
counting 1-2, 


quisite: 


215 Survey of Managerial Accounting (2 or 3) ing reposts 
: - . : " - in 
Nature, preparation, analysis, and interpretation of account vl: 
study of cost accounting, business budgeting, and internal - requis! 
trols with emphasis on their use in the management process. 
Accounting 1-2 or 115, or permission of the instructor. 


231 Contemporary Accounting Theory (3) theories A 
. . * ar M 08 
Advanced accounting principles and concepts and recent determi 
cerned with the valuation and amortization of assets an 
of income. Prerequisite: 6 semester hours of Accounting. 


I 7 


-/ t 
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Anthro ol * 
——Pology* | 


Chairm . alle 
96.6075" P. F. Gallagher, 


Associate Proféssor of Anthropology; X-10, Telephone: 


1-2 Introductory Anthropology (3-3) 


First half: a survey of man's origin, physical evolution 
Second half: a survey of the world's cultures 
of cultural behavior. 


, and culture history. 
, illustrating the principles 


Art 


- a 


Chas 
aman: D, c. Kline, Professor of Art; D-104, Telephone: 676-6085 


| Art Appreciation (3) 


The language and function of art in its various media; 
Opment of styles, aesthetic principles, theories, 
the ages. Primarily for nonmajors. 


the historical devel- 
and the ideas in art through 


1-32 Survey of Western Art (3-3) 


A survey of the arts in the Western World from prehistoric to modern 
times. A foundation for further study in the history of art. 


7].. ‘ 
l 72 Introduction to the Arts in America (3-3) 


Painting, sculpture, and architecture of 
to the crafts and popular arts, 
Republican Age. Second halj: 


America, with selected references 
First half: from Colonial beginnings to the 
from early 19th century to the present. 


diman, L B H 
: 


ansen, Professor of Zoology; C-301, Telephone: 676-6090 


"E Introductory Biology (4—4) 

“cture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). 
Vide the nonscience 

to serve as a b; 

biology, 


This course is designed to pro- 
student with an understanding of the life sciences and 
isis for those who may wish to continue in some aspect of 
It is the introductory course leading to all second- and third- 


8toup courses in biology, botany, and zoology. Material fee, $10 a 
semester, 


m 
MSS Administration i 


d H. R. Page 


Dh » Associate Professor of Business Administration: Government 
ime. ne: 676-6115 


y 1-2 
te. * is prereg te tn 
*red by ne erequisite 

t Department of 


urses in Anthropology 
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*51 Introduction to Business (3) 
The business environment; its effects upon the decision-making proc 


102 Fundamentals of Management (3) 


. = 3 . E- ^ ivitits 
Planning, organizing, directing, coordinating, and controlling the activ! 
of the administrative unit; evolution of management thinking. 

103 Institutional Management (3) "m 
m 


Philosophy of hospital administration: special services, food service, 
tenance, internal review. 

105 Personnel Management (3) jg 
Industrial personnel and manpower programs, organizations and po 
personnel activities. 

106 Problems in Personnel Management (3) 


bus 
Principles of manpower management illustrated by cases drawn men 105. 
ness, industry, and government. Prerequisite: Business Administra 


107 Labor-Management Contracts (3) 
Management's role in the negotiation and administration of € 
gaining agreements, as essential to development of good labor- 
relations. 

109 Office Management (3) 


Organization and layout of an office, use of office machines and à 
planning and execution of work, supervision problems. 


ollective a 
manage 


pps 


111-12 Personnel Records Administration (3-3) jn? 
i : collect 

First half: basic principles, techniques, and methods used in p 
processing, evaluating, and storing personnel records of all kine: record 


half: problems and cases in special kinds of records keeping and 
administration. 
113 Real Estate (3) agenti 


i . an: 
Fundamentals of real estate practice; leasing and property ™ 
valuation, financing, and taxation. 


118 Introduction to Data Processing (3) tion t0 E 
" 4: : : ction, 
Basic principles and methods of data processing. An introdu! fo 
fundamentals, potentials, and problems of automatic data P' 
management information systems. 


119 Data Processing Programming (3) introduci 
Basic principles and methods of computer programming. and € 
to the basic computer programming concepts, and the form 
of instructions and programming schema for the leading k; 118 of 
electronic computers. Prerequisite: Business Administration 
mission of the instructor. 


120 Data Processing Systems (3) 


. . . 2 i , 
Basic principles and methods of data systems analysis, pert Bum 
mentation. Emphasis is placed on relationship between eios Adm! 
and management information systems. Prerequisite: us 


tion 118 or permission of the instructor. 


* Offered on campus only. 
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121 Property and Casualty Insurance (3) 


A general course in underlying princi 


casualty insurance, and the function of 
business or individual. 


ples of Property, life, marine, and 
insurance in the economic life of a 


122 Life Insurance and Estate Planning (3) 


Life insurance contracts, their use in Providing protection and estate 
development. 


131 Business Finance (3) 


Basic Principles involved 


in the financing of business 
requisite: Accounting 1-2. 


enterprises. Pre- 


132 International Business Finance (3) 


Introductory course in principles, 


problems, practices, and institutions of 
international finance. Emphasis on documents and procedures used 
financing international transactions, international financial markets, rat 
of exchange and balance of payments, and inter-region 
aspects of foreign exchange. 


in 
es 
al and international 


136 Credit Management (3) 


Types and sources of credit inform 


Standpoint of the commercial bank 
Prise. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2. 


ation, credit relationships from the 
and the commercial business enter- 


138 Investments (3) 
Analysis of factors of investment credit with 


of investments, 
vest 


application to different types 
proper selection of investments for various classes of in- 
Ors, regulation. Prerequisite: Accounting 1—2, Business Administration 


141 Basic Marketing Management (3) 


An introduction to marketing and marketing management in relation to 
Our total economy and business management, consumer and demand analy- 
Sis, retailing, wholesaling, major marketing management problems and 


Policies with particular emphasis on major decision areas and tools. Pre- 
requisite: Economics 1-2. 


143 Marketing Research (3) 


Principles and practices of marketing research with particular emphasis up- 


9n basic methods and techniques, sources and interpretation of data, and 
Presentation of results. 


144 International Marketing Management (3) 


Introductory course; analysis of the international marketing position of the 
S., channels for international marketing, international advertising me- 
dia, legal aspects of international marketing, development of international 
marketing policies. 
14 
5 Sales Management (3) 


TBanization of the sales department, sales planning and forecasting, quo- 
tas, territories, performance standards, and analysis and control of distri- 
i ution costs, Prerequisite: Business Administration 141. 
47 Advertising (3) 
Adve 


^ rising as a function of m 
at 


arketing and merchandising; uses and limi- 
ions of advertising 


as a too] of management; fundamentals involved in 
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getting a finished advertisement before potential customers; evaluation 
criticism, and control of advertising. 

158 Physical Distribution Management (3) 
(Formerly Traffic Management) 
Total costs of distribution from shipper's point of view; problems of plant 
location, inventory control, warehousing; traffic management emphasize" 
including private carriage. 

161 Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, and Bailments (3) 

162 Commercial Law: Negotiable Instruments, Property, Mortgages (3) 


163 Law in Relation to the Form of Business Units: Corporation 
Partnerships, and Trusts (3) 


171 Principles of Transportation (3) 
Impact of intercity transportation systems on society. Emphasis on moda 
differences in development, economic characteristics, and regulation. 


172 Public Utilities (3) A 
; à y n 
Legal and economic meaning of the public utility concept; developmen 
services, economic characteristics, rate making, and regulation of the VE 
ous utility industries, with emphasis on electric, gas, and telephone 1 
tries. 


173 Transportation Systems Management (3) 
(Formerly Commercial Motor Transportation) 
Comparative study, from the standpoint of various carrier modes, 
agement problems common to all modes of domestic and internatio 
transportation. 


of mat 


174 Urban Transportation (3) 
(Replaces Business Administration 174 Commercial 
Air Transportation) 


f i as— 
Problems of developing balanced transportation systems for urban pe 
area needs, modal evaluation, cost effectiveness, finance, and market! 


175 Introduction to Foreign Trade (3) 
Terminology, trade usages and practices, conditions essential to - iffe 
trading, economic bases of international trade, obstacles to trade, Eco 
impact of governmental controls on private trade. Prerequisite: 
nomics 1-2. 


176 International Business Theory and Policy (3) rting) 
(Replaces Business Administration 176 Exporting and Impo p 
Causal relationships that underline international business transactions i 
of government in international trade, international agreements € iter 
private producers, trade with developing nations, developing O 5 
national business policy. 


177 Foreign Markets (3) e 
t : of P7. 
Patterns of World Trade by countries and commodities, Methods © su: 

) erequis 


paring foreign market surveys, selected regional analyses. 
Business Administration 175 or permission of the instructor. 
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178 Management of International Business Operations (3) 
Analysis of overseas projects according to purpose and type of organiza- 
tion; case studies involving development and management of overseas 
marketing programs and other operations in different areas of the world. 


181 Manufacturing Production (3) 


Basic principles and methods of manuf. 
ing facilities, plant and equipment. 
process and fabrication industries. 


acturing production. Manufactur- 
Illustrations selected from various 


191 Business Reports and Analyses (3) 


Sources of management information, array and analysis of data, interpre- 
tation and presentation of the findings. 


193 Management Communication (3) 


A survey course in the problems of communication, 


tion, style and format, oral communication, oral bri 


tion, group leadership, rapid reading, completed st 
subjects. 


written communica- 
iefing and presenta- 
aff work, and related 


195 Controllership (3) 


The duties, responsibilities, and place of the controller in a business or- 
ganization; relations of controller to other departments 


and regulatory 
bodies; and the controller’s relation to price setting and inventories, de- 
preciation policies, internal auditing, expense control and budgeting; and 
financial reports to management, stockholders, and employees. Prerequi- 
site: Accounting 1-2. Open to seniors. 


198 Case Problems in Management (3) 


Principles and techniques of management illustr 
business and industry. 
131, 141. 


ated by cases drawn from 
Prerequisite: Business Administration 102, 105, 


‘99-299 Research (3-3) 


209 Seminar: Personnel Management (3) 


Discussion of industrial personnel 


and manpower management, and re- 
search in advanced problems. 


210 The Personnel Manager (3) 


The job of the personnel manager and his place in the organization; rela- 
tions of the personnel manager to other executives; the personnel man- 
ager's Policy role, and his relations with the chief executive. Key prob- 
lems of the senior personnel executive. 

235 Financial Management (2 or 3) 

237 Investment Analysis (3) 


An advanced course in the applications of investment principles and analy- 


tical techniques to the selection of investments. Prerequisite: Business 
Administration 138. 


241 Advanced Marketing Management (2 or 3) 


Marketing management problems and policies in major decision areas of 
Product planning, channels of distribution, advertising, personal selling, 
sales promotion, pricing, and development of integrated marketing pro- 


rams. Marketing research and other tools useful in decision making. 
Case analysis. 
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242 Seminar: Marketing Theory (3) 
Critical review of the development of marketing thought and important 
marketing literature. Special and current problems and/or trends in í 
keting and their impact on the firm and society. Prerequisite: Busi™ 
Administration 241. 


250 Procurement and Contracting (3) 


An examination of the business aspects of federal procurement and C0% 
tract management. 


251 Retail Management (3) 


Managerial problems and policies concerning financing, location, organ 
ization structure, merchandise policies, advertising and sales pro " 
personnel management, operating and service policies, accounting and 0 
trol, and other related retail management problems. Case analysis. 


261 Business Economics I (3) 


Applications in economic analysis. Uses economic theory and statist 
for establishment of criteria for business decisions involving policies 

profits, prices, production, investments, and inventories, Prerequisite: 
nomics 217 or the equivalent, Statistics 111-12 or the equivalent, or 


sent of the instructor. 


262 Business Economics II (3) 


Utilizes statistical techniques and aggregate economics for appraising e 
nomic forecasts and making business forecasts. Prerequisite: Eco T 
218 or the equivalent, Statistics 111-12 or the equivalent, or com 

the instructor. 


263 Business Organization and Management (3) 
Principles and techniques of administration and management. 
methods of forecasting, planning, organizing, assembling perso 
resources. Historical development of management as a backgro 
present day methods. 


288 Executive Leadership (3) and € 


Examination of principles and problems of executive leadership ecutiv? 
velopment; intensive consideration of basic issues and guides tO ye ig 
action in business and public administration; review of the literatu!= 
nificant research findings, and practical illustrations. 


291 Seminar: Business Management (3) 


Research on various phases of management as practiced i 
dustry. 


„of 
Anah d 
und fi 


n America® A 


293-94 Business Research (3—3) 


296 Seminar: Controllership (3) 
Research on advanced problems of financial analysis and m 
297 Case Studies in Business Administration (2 or 3) 


Problems of management are analyzed with the view 0 
tical solution; cases are used to show the problems of person 
ing, industrial management, finance, etc. 


299 Thesis Seminar (3) 
An examination of thesis standards, research philosophy, and 
300 Thesis (3) 


t 
anageme® 


«o 8 P7. 
f develop gk 


methodol" 
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Busin . ? ~ . " 
ess and Public A inistration * 
— 55s and Public Adm gen 
uer ee meats setve didnt aid sides 
Faculty Adviser: J.C, Dockeray, Professor of Fin 
676-6380 


ance; Government 204, Telephone 


201 Advanced Administrative 


An advanced course in 
tices common to 


Management (2 or 3) 


administration emphasizing principles 


and prac- 
administrative units of all kinds. 


204 Quantitative Factors in Administration (3) 


Application of quantit 
organizations. 
simple mathema 


ative processes to problems of man 
Selected topics, including the formulation 
tical and statistical models. 


agement in large 
and analysis of 


205 Seminar: Communication and Executive Action (3) 


Seminar in the communication processes. 


Research and analysis, identi- 
fication of factors relating 


to receptivity; the dynamics of communication. 

n 

406 Personnel Management (3) 
Basic principles; structure and organization of 


bilities; interagency relationships; personnel st 
measurement. 


personnel offices; responsi- 
affing, training, and work 


207 Human Factors in Administration (2 or 3) 
Individual, group, intergroup, and other human behav 


ment; application of social science research to 
applications will be emphasized. 


ior and develop- 
administration. Practical 


208 Current Issues in Organizational Behavior (3) 
A study of such current issues as automation, ethics, 1 


relations, and similar problems that affect the human organization. Stu- 


dents will do field research projects on these issues. Prerequisite: Business 
and Public Administration 207. 


abor-management 


218 Survey of Data Processing (3) 
Formerly Business Administration 218) 


A survey of modern dat 


4 processing systems with emphasis on the 
agement problems associ 


man- 
ated with the installation and use of such sys 


tems, 
219 Digital Computer Programming Concepts (3) 
ormerly Business Administration 219) 


Machine functions and Programmed control, instructions and programs, 
Sub-routines, general purpose programming, business oriented program- 


Ming languages. Prerequisite: Business and Public Administration 204 or 
Permission of instructor. 


220 Comparative Digital Computer Systems and Their Management (3) 
ormerly Business Administration 220) 


Properties and capacities of the range of data processing equipments in 
Use today, 


: special purpose equipments in business, recent and prospective 
equipment developments. Fundamentals of data processing installation 


219 ment, Prerequisite: Business and Public Administration 218 or 
qe. 3, or Permission of the instructor. 


by the School of Government and Business Administration, 
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221 Management Information Systems Development and Application (3) 
(Formerly Business Administration 221) 
The analysis and design of management information systems; the integf* 
tion of data processing in the regular operations of the government ^ 
business organization, and its impact on management organization ano 
cision making. Management's part in systems planning is emphasize 
"rerequisite: Business and Public Administration 218 or 219, or permis 
sion of the instructor. 


222 Seminar: Advanced Digital Computer Concepts (3) 
(Formerly Business Administration 222 


Organization and management of the data processing function in ned) — | 
sc 


ndarós 


Du 


| - r : m uM er 
hi Study of advanced problems in the design and application of comput 
|| systems. 
| Il 223 Management of a Data Processing Organization (3) E | 
j busin | 


and government; study of types of resources required; planning, 
ing, and production of data processing workloads; performance st 
evaluation criteria. Prerequisite: Business and Public Administration 
and either 219 or 220. 


227 Linear Programming (3) 
(Formerly Business Administration 227) sont 
. a I 
Introduction to the vocabulary and methodology of management $° pre 
through the study of linear programming techniques. Case studies. 
requisite: Business and Public Administration 204. 


228 Introduction to Operations Research for Management (3) 


(Formerly Business Administration 228) t prob 
' : ans n 
Operations research as an approach to the solution of manageme arch 
lems. Emphasis is on the relevance and limitations of operatios publie 
Practical applications are examined.  Prerequisite: Business ? 

Administration 204. 


262 Contemporary Administrative Theory and Practice (3) 


Current theories and trends in management with particular 5 
the behavioral sciences communications and applicability of res 


attention A 
arch. 


268 Management Engineering (3) 

i | Ne tape 4 ation O 
| Analysis of the techniques for initiation and implementation" 
ment engineering programs, with emphasis on organization implificat 
surveys including the study of work measurement, work ogramS- 
management audits, and other management improvement PF 


ge 
f manas. 
"ul 

"T 


*280-81 Managerial Aspects of National Security (3 or 4—3 or 4-3) 
-82 ts 
e ilit: ; asi 
The application of business management principles to the M Feder l grol 
of national security; organization and administration of the t 
ernment for national defense; management of national reso ete " 
an, energy, ec ic): reting i -ontrollership; d 00 
human, energy, economic); budgeting and contro! ment; à 
of requirements; procurement; production; supply manage 
munications. 


* Available only to students in the Master of Science in Business Ad 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces and the Air University. 


r E 
ministration pro 
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287 Relation of Government to Business (3) 
Activities of government in their relatio 
areas as labor relations, wages, producti 
in economic activity and its bearing up 

295 Research Methods (3) 


Research techniques, 


n to business management in such 
on, and prices. Trend and change 
on government policy. 


sources of information, array and 


analysis of data, 
interpretation and presentation of the findings. 


Chemistry 


Chai : - 
hairman: c -R. Naeser, Professor of Chemistry; Samson 211, Telephone: 676-6120 
3-4 Fundamentals of Physical Science (4—4) 


Credit given on completion of second half. 
(3 hours). Selected topics from chemistry 
Ogy are integrated to introduce the 
and achievements of physical sci 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory 
» physics, astronomy, and geol- 
nonscience major to the bas 


ic methods 
ence. Laboratory fee, $ 


11 a semester. 
Pi. x " ; 
1-12 General € hemistry (4—4) 
Credit given on completion of second half. 
(3 hours), recitation (1 hour). Elementary course in general chemistry. 


Prerequisite: one year of high school algebra. Laboratory fee, $18 a 
semester, 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory 


nomics 


Cha 14 
Pho, 


ir, TC. a ~ » > 
ne dt C.E. Galbreath, Professor of International Economics; Monroe 401, Tele- 
*: 676-6150 


te 


Sp CP : a 2 
* Principles of Economics (3-3) 


€cture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour). Survey of the major economic 
Principles. institutions, and problems in contemporary life. Economics 1 
ic A d 4 
5 Prerequisite to Economic: a 


101-2 Economic 


Analy sis of demand, supply 
mination. 


Analysis (3—3) 
, and pricing; theory of national income deter- 
10 à 
5 Business Cycles (3) 
escription and analysis of 


recent busin 
Cyclic 


the facts of economic instability, survey of 


ess cycle theory, forecasting, and consideration of counter- 


àl policies. 

Money and Banking (3) 
m Of money, credit, and banking; commercial banking and the Fed- 
wa 


serve System; other financial insututions; international 
‘oo Money; current financial bl 
Ofte, J» ent financia probiems. 


TR d on a 
“Rom ~ | ampus only, 


* 1s Prerequisite to all other cou 


12] 


aspects of 


rses in Economics. 


* Four semester hours of credit allowed only for degree candidates in the M 
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123 Monetary Theory and Policy (3) i 
Theory of commercial and central banking, theories of interest and price 
level, history and theory of American monetary policy. 

141 Unionism and Collective Bargaining (3) fa 
The development and characteristics of American unionism and collec 
bargaining as economic and social institutions, appraisal of economic 
social aspects, public policies and controls. 

142 Labor Economics (3) 

Characteristics of the American labor force, operations of labor maf 
wage theories and practices, impact of collective bargaining, causes 
characteristics of unemployment, public policies and programs. 

161 Public Finance (3) 

A theoretical and institutional analysis of government expenditures, 
tion, and intergovernmental fiscal relations. 

162 Public Finance (3) 


A theoretical and institutional analysis of fiscal policy and debt manag” 
ment. 


kets; 


tax? 


165 Economic Policy (3) 
(Formerly Government Control of Economic Activity) 
Survey of economic policies in the U.S., economic philosophies, 
and other areas of regulation. 


antitr* 


181-82 International Economics (3—3) f 
ory ° 


First half: fundamentals of the monetary theory and the price th prot” 
international trade. Second half: analysis of major contemporary i 
lems of the international economy with special reference to und 
oped economies. 


217-18 Survey of Economics (2 or 3-3) 


a ` , theo! 
First half: price theory. Second half: income and employment 
Not open to graduate students in economics or economic policy. 


241 Unionism, Collective Bargaining, and Labor Economics (3) sio 


, po. nts 
An accelerated introductory course primarily for graduate stude 


have not had an undergraduate course in this field. 


244 Problems in Unionism, Collective Bargaining, and Labor 
Economics (3) of IP 
Concentrated study of selected economic, social, and legal aspects 
relations and labor economics. 

246 Foreign Labor Movements (3) F forcif 
Labor in the economic, social, and political structures of select 


countries. Contrasts and comparisons with the United States. 
251-52 Economic Development (3 or 4* —3) 


Theories and problems of economic growth with special 4 
underdeveloped countries. g” 
aster of 


ttention P 


International Affairs curricula in the War Colleges. 
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"ducation 


Chai E 
"airman: B.S. Root, Professor of Education: D-300, Telephone: 676-6160 


108 Human Development, Learning, 
Lecture (2 hours), confe 
general student as well 
teaching based on 
of learning 


and Teaching (3) 

rence (1 hour), field work (2 hours). For the 

as the prospective teacher. Principles of effective 

an understanding of human development and the nature 

Prerequisite: Psychology 22 or 121. 

112 Educational Measurement (3) 
Scope, needs, services to students, 
made tests, interpretation of 
Education 108 and 123. 


selection and construction of teacher- 
tests for evidence purposes. Prerequisite: 


113 Elementary School Art (3) 

Lecture and laboratory (3 hours), field work -as arranged. For under- 
graduates in the elementary school curriculum. Materials and methods. 
Prere 


Material fee, $4.50. 


(2 hours), field work (2 hours). For undergraduates in the ele- 


mentary school curriculum, Materials and methods, Prerequisite: Psy- 
Chology l and 22, or 121. 


lls Teaching of Readin 


Lecture (2 hours), 
techniques, 


g in the Elementary School (3) 


field work (2 hours). A basic course in methods, 
materials, and activities essential to a good elementary school 


reading program. Prerequisite: Education 108 and 123, or teaching ex- 
perience, 


16 Social Studies in the Elementary School (3) 


Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Content, methods, materials, 
and activities essential in the elementary school curriculum. Prerequisite: 
“ducation 108 and 123, or teaching experience, 


Elementary School (3) 


(2 hours), field work (2 hours). Content, methods, materials, 
activities essential in the elementary school curriculum. Prerequisite: 

Ucation 108 and 123, or teaching experience. 

lig . 

Teaching Science in the Elementary School (3) 
“signed to meet the needs of 
er science background 
aching; content b 
Science content, 
tions, us 


117 Science in the 


-ecture 
and 


elementary teachers who wish to improve 
and become more skillful in the method of 
ased on needs of group; nontechnical with respect to 
practical in method aspect; simple experiments, observa- 
e of printed materials, field trips, observation of teaching; a how- 
ee © course for teachers who have little science knowledge and feel in- 


Ure in their science teaching. Prerequisite: Education 108 and 123, or 


teach; ) 
*aching experience 


129 
Mathematics in the Elementary School (3) 


tore (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Content, methods, materials, 
llCepts of “new mathematics,” and activities essential in the elementary 

Ool curriculum. Prerequisite: Education 108 and 123, or teaching ex- 
Petience. 


82 


* Prerequisite to all special methods courses: Education 108, 1 
Additional prerequisites are stated under each course. 
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123 Society and the School (3) 


128 Children’s Literature (3) 


Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour), field work (2 hours). 
general student as well as the prospective teacher. Historical an vel 
development of education at local, national, and international le 
cooperation of the school with other community agencies; functio? 
school personnel. 


s1dren* 
chi t 


Exploring and evaluating the newer books for children and the men 
classics, understanding the contribution of literature in child develop! 


appreciating children’s original expressions. 


*138 Teaching Social Studies in Secondary Schools (2 to 4) 


4 " aster DO! 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: 24 semester 
of social studies. 


*146 Teaching Foreign Languages (2 to 4) 


147 Foreign Language Instruction in the Elementary School (2) 


180 Introduction to the Education of Exceptional Children (3) 


18 


wa 


Prerequisite: 18 semester hours of one foreign language. 


k ds E d r . jangu?” 
Methods, materials, and activities essential in teaching foreign 
in the elementary school. 


A survey course to acquaint prospective teachers of the retarded. n 
various types and degrees of mental, physical, social, and pem 
viations seen in the school population and to help them to a 12 
such children in a school program. Prerequisite: Education 
or the equivalent and permission of the adviser. 

gerit 


„h th 
d with » 
al ut 


Nature and Needs of Exceptional Children I—the Mentally 
(3) 
Nature and needs of children with varying degrees of reati Jog 1 
tion and diagnosis of retardation and its psychological an tarde 2 
implications. Principles of learning with respect to teaching re uisi P 
dren. Deviations of behavior in the mentally retarded. Proved set 
ucation 108 and 123, or the equivalent and permission of the ge 
POCHI , d , and 
Teaching Younger Mentally Retarded Children (Nursery 
mentary School Age) (3) " difer 

s ats 3 p 
Educational methods and curriculum for the mentally retardet a z 
levels of maturity within the scope of the course. Organiza aterial 
ning of instructional activities, selection and preparation I " 
equipment, community resources, records and reports, — n and P 
services. Prerequisite: Education 180 and 181, or the equ! 
mission of the adviser. 

T d 


ni 


186 Teaching Older Mentally Retarded Children (Junior and S¢ 4 


School Age) (3) 


Methods and curriculum for the mentally retarded i 

maturity within the scope of the course. Organizatlo terials 

: ; "we : i f: 

instructional activities, selection and preparation of mà elfas? 
p d W 


f “ an . 
ment, community resources, records and reports, health api. 


n an 


te 
23, and 131, or aded? 
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ices, Occupational training, emplo 
Zenship education. Prerequisite: 


yment opportunities, job analyses, citi- 
lent and permission of the 


Education 180 and 181, or the equiva- 

adviser. 

187 Nature and Needs of Exceptional Children II: the Emotionally Dis- 
turbed (3) 


(Formerly 


Education of the Emotionally Disturbed Child) 
provisions for disturbed children including defini- 
identification, and programs fe 


ysis of educational 


characteristics, 


TF prevention and re- 


Curriculum (3-3) 


For experienced teachers. 
comparison of curriculum p: 
In curriculum deve 


First half: curriculum foundations 
atterns. Second half: Principles 


group consideration of studen 


and issues: 
and procedures 
t problems. 


lopment; 
* ` e " 
207 Curriculum Materials (3) 
For experienced te: 
Classroom 
Student 


ichers. Constru 
teaching aids, 
s’ own situat ons, 


ction of courses of study, 


resource units, 
and inexpensive materials; d 


irect application to 


208 Human Development, Le 


Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour), field work (2 hours). ]- 
uate students. Principles of effective teaching based on an understanding 
Of human growth and development and the nature of learning. 

Site; Psychology l and 22, or 121. 


209 Child Growth and Devclopment (3) 


An interdisciplinary approach to child development is emphasized. Special 
attention is given to th analysis, interpretation, and pr: 
for ins cant research in the vari 


arning, and Teaching (3) 
For grad 


Prerequi- 


ct 


zal implications 


struction of signifi unes which have 


Contributed most to the 


IS dist 
knowledge of child development 


210 Adolescent Growth 


An interdisci 
emp} 


and Development (3) 


plinary approach to adolescent growth and development 
lsized. Particular attention is given to the analysis, 
and practical implications for instruction of signifi 


Various disciplines which h 
Scent. 


is 
interpretation, 
ant research in the 
ave contributed most to the knowledge of the 


adole 


2 i abd ~ 
l1 Evaluation in Education (3) 
Concept of 


evaluation, relationship bet 
Steps invo] 


ween evaluation of ends and me 


ans, 
lved in the evaluation of learning outcomes. As the course 
Progresses each student develops solutions for evaluation problems related 
wl 
‘© his work situation. 


215 p 
4 Educational Measurement (3) 


~ asic measurement tec 
‘Nterpretation of ob 
Of test results: 


>hniques; construction, 
jective and essay-type 
laboratory 


selection, adminis tion, and 
examinations; 


; Statistical analysis 
experiences in the use of test instruments. 


213 
4 History of Educ 
"erst half: 


cw * the European backgrounds of American education. Second 
[/ . " 
a alf: the evolution of the American school system. 
isita 


ation (3—3) 


equate professiona] preparation. 
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*216 Education of Slow-learning Children (3) ‘aie 
nd june 


Identification, nature, and needs of slow-learning elementary a "T. 
high school children. Emphasis on diagnosis and treatment 0 


difficulties. 


*217-18 Philosophy of Education (3-3) ay of 
First half: designed to help students formulate a personal philosoP fg, 
education. Second half: social foundations of education—à study 
forces that shape the policies and offerings of the school. 

*219 Elementary School Classroom Procedures (3) "T 
Current classroom practices with particular emphasis on ways of p uatio® 


: ! Ages) en va 
unit teaching, techniques in discipline; individual and group ences 
techniques, resources for learning, providing for individual differ 


*221 Early Childhood Education (3) 


The philosophy and principles underlying the tes 
year olds. Emphasis is on organization, equipment, metho 
for promoting the growth needs of young children. 


yet 
26 ur- t0 S'y 
aching i: d materi 


*223-24 Reading Problems (3-3) tas w 
re 


: . " : en! 
For experienced teachers. Study of reading difficulties on -—" 
secondary school levels; classroom and clinical procedures ! 

ing problems. 


227 Basic Issues in Elementary Education (3) condi 


Sr sation, and iog 
A consideration of basic issues in the purposes, organization nA 
of elementary education. Emphasis on the philosophical $^ prach i 
cal roots of fundamental assumptions as they relate to clas 


228 Instructional Areas in Elementary Education (3) pel tact 
content, aod 


Critical appraisal of the objectives, organization, CC ‘ence, 
methods in the language arts, arithmetic, social studies, sc 
crafts, health and physical education. 

229 Administration of Elementary Education (3) NT A 
For experienced teachers and administrators. Administra eachins cj 
of achieving instructional objectives, organizing learning puildin a” 
tivities, handling supplies and equipment, maintaining . 14 lines ! 
integrating school and community life. Emphasis upon 
tion. 

T 


*231 Secondary School Classroom Procedures (3) — ttention to Se 
Survey of current classroom practices with particular it pupil ‘of tec 
topics such as teacher-pupil planning, group pro oup ¢ t 
initiatory and culminating activities, individual and 8^ 
niques, teaching aids, etc.; review of recent literature. 


yis 
*241 Education of the Gifted (3) , ;ftednesi p 
For classroom teachers. Nature and discovery 9 g 
for the gifted in regular classes, experimental pro) w” 


*243 Human Relations in the Classroom (3) 
Principles and practices involved in int 
learner and teacher and among learners. 


* Prerequisite: adequate professional preparation. 
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244 Tests and Measurements for Exceptional Children (3) 


Materials and methods of phychological, psychometric, and educational 
tests used in diagnosing and securing information concerning exceptional 
Children. Prerequisite: Education 185 and 186 or the equivalent, or per- 
Mission of the adviser. 

*5 d * " > 

“45 School and Community (3) 
The School as an important membe 


a r Of a team of social agencies that 
builds the community. 


246 Guidance and Coun 


Educational, mental, 
Gren and youth. 
nity resource 


seling for Exceptional Children (3) 

social, and vocational guidance of exceptional chil- 
The role of the teacher in parent counseling. Commu- 
1 $ involved in postschool rehabilitation, guidance, and recrea- 
tona] services for the exceptional child. Prerequisite: Education 180 and 
Permission of the instructor, 


* 
251 Guidance in Elementary and Secondary Schools (3) 


A survey course: Scope, needs, organization of the program; services to 
qudents, the instructional staff, and the administration: personnel needed 
9r the program. 


s E 
` Organization and Administration o 


f Guidance Services (3) 

Designed for guidance directors and supervisors and 

reuinselors Who hope to qualify for such posit 

nuit: à minimum of 15 seme 
ea 


experienced school 
ions in the near future. Pre- 


ster hours of approved graduate work in 
“surement and guidance. 
253 
Analysis 9f the Individual for Purposes of Counseling (3) 
mailed study of individual analysis techniques with practice in handling 
methods, Prerequisite: Education 112 or the equivalent. 
*25 
4 : t 
The Junior High School (3) 
TPOses, Organization, core Program, guidance, developing course of 
Study, extr i E ~ 


a-classroom activities. 


?ducational Information (3) 


acquaint vocational and educational counselors with the basic 
and education 


ata ; al information necessary in counseling. Sources 
Se and techniques of collecting, analyzing, and disseminating for pur- 
"55 Of guidance. 


e i ` 
Chniques of € ounseling (3) 
i 1 intensiy 


coun ^ study of the educational and Psychological processes involved 
Persona] ^ ing Interviews, Specific types of vocational, educational, and 
hours ;, COunseling Problems are discussed. 


Prerequisite: 12 semester 
and guidance, including Education 253 and 257. 


ceptions “sting 
" $ Education 253 or 257 may be t 


e In ex- 

CNN Case: aken concurrently with 258. 
on ` 

For dary School Supervision (3) 

Succe Petienced te 

includi teaching 


1 8€ variou 
AM Schoo), " 


"teo. 
Uitte, 


achers and administrators with two or more years of 
experience. A review of modern supervisory concepts 
Practices followed in the Operation of the secondary 


“Wate Professio: 


hal 


Preparation 


263-64 Employee Training (3-3) 


* Prerequisite: adequate professional preparation. 
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261 Practicum in Guidance (3 to 6) 
Supervised practical instruction in school guidance. Prequisite: grad 
work in counseling. Admission by permission of the Chairman of 
Department. 


First half: nature and purpose, review of major programs—orientai 
supervisory, apprentice, clerical skills, communication. Second half ib 
ministrative problems and practices, training media, coordination 
other management functions. Prerequisite adequate professional pre 
tion or two years of experience in employee training. 


265-66 Teaching Secondary School English—Materials, Resources, 


Content (3-3) 
A refresher course for teachers of English. Discussion of new appro 
to course content. Offered in cooperation with the departments © al lf 
and Speech and Drama. First half: communication skills—structur yg 
guistics, composition, and speech. Second half: American and 
literature. 

*271 The Teacher and School Administration (3) 
A survey course for teachers and prospective administrators. Beri 
and world affairs, national agencies, role of the state, local adm! moct" 
school finance, legal controls, school plant, public support, 
administrative procedures, improving teaching conditions. 


*272 The Teacher and School Supervision (3) 
Nature, organization, human relationships, and techniques. 


*275 School Finance (3) pods of 
Educational financial theory, practice, and control, including 
financing. 


*276 Seminar: Public Relations in School Administration (3) 
Purposes, gathering materials, disseminating agencies, pu 
public participation in policy making. 


*278 School Law (3) of 
Sources and scope of school law; legal rights and responsibili est to w 
ers, pupils, and taxpayers. Other legal problems of major 
group. 


*285 Student Activities (3) assed 


Nature and purposes of selected activities—homeroom, ir pri 
school publications, student council, interscholastic ae 
attention to sponsorship, participation, finance, and evaluat! 


321 Psychology of Exceptional Children (3) isin © 
ow ae 


plicity 


Consideration of basic psychological problems and re : 
handicapped children with emphasis on the study of a 
physical, and learning characteristics of the various types 9 
conditions. 
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380 Sensitivity Training: Human Relations 
(Formerly Psychology 264) 


A sensitivity learning experience in human relations. 
around an unstructured grou 
feedback, experimentation, 
development of self-insight 
human relations. 


Laboratory Course (3) 


This course is built 
P experience with opportunities for individual 
and practice. The goal of the course is the 
» Situational sensitivity, and diagnostic skills in 


English 
Chai 


Sigg an: J.P. Reesing, Jr., Professor of English Literature; D-410, Telephone: 676- 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


Basic English (0) 
Instruction, drill, 


and exercises in grammar, vocabulary, spelling, and 
mechanics in general; instruction and exercises in composition and reading. 


| i$ Course is designed to prepare students for English 1. No academic 
Credit. Tuition fee, $80. 


" English Composition (3) 


A course in th 


e analysis and practice of expository techniques with empha- 
Sis on unity, d 


evelopment, and organization. 
* 
1 fet 
* English Composition (3) 
Intensive course in English grammar and composition to which are as- 
Signed students whose placement tests show them inadequately prepared 
- the regular work of English 1. The course begins with detailed in- 
è Tuction, drill, and exercises in the basic structure of the English language 
nd in the writing of paragraphs; it continues with the content of English 


English 1x meets five hours a week and carries 3 semester hours of 
f IL The total fee is $187 (the tuition fee of $162 plus an additional 
te of $25). 


? English Composition (3) 


Readings and practice in expository and argumentative techniques and in 
SSearch procedure. Prerequisite: English 1 or 1x. 


l oa 
| The Writing of Reports (3) 
ory and 


~ practice in the writing of technical reports. Prerequisite: 
W- English 1 or 1x and 2. 


show marked 
: tion urther tests, be exempted from one or both halves of the 
Qin, nei Course; those who are inadequately prepared for English 1 will be assigned 
% English, Off-Campus students may, 

* on campus. English 1 or ix is 


if they desire, be given 
Prerequisite to all other 
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WORLD LITERATURE 


41—42 Introduction to World Literature (3—3) 


» 3 - ito 
First half: a survey of Western literary heritage from Homer tO e 
Second half: a review of Western literature from the English metaP 
poets to the present. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 
51-52 Introduction to English Literature (3-3) 
Historical survey. Prerequisite: English 1 or 1x. 
91-92 Introduction to European Literature (3-3) 


Consideration of various types. Prerequisite: English 1 or 1x. 


135-36 Shakespeare (3-3) 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 


71-72 Introduction to American Literature (3-3) 


A historical survey. First half: from the beginnings to the 
Second half: from the Civil War to the present. Prerequisite: 
or 1x. 


civil V^ 


143 The Development Narrative in Literature (3) 


A study of those works in world literature dealin 
of the child. 


144 American Literature since 1920 (3) 
Poetry, drama, and the novel. Readings and discussion. 
177-78 The American Novel (3-3) 


Historical and critical study of significant novels. Firs 
nings through 19th century. Second half: the 20th century. 


ent 
g with the develop" 


t half: fro! f 


| French* $ 
Chairman: J. A. Frey, Associate Professor of Romance Languages; 
676-6330 
1-2 First-year French (3-3) m d 


Credit given on completion of second half. For beginnt French pros 
conversation, grammar, composition, reading of mode 
3-4 Second-year French (3-3) T 
Credit given on completion of second half. Conversation» Fach c 
position, reading in modern French prose, introduci OS ool Frene" 
tion. Prerequisite: French 1-2, or two years of hig 
51-52 Survey of French Literature and Civilization (3-3) 
The social, artistic, and cultural background of Fren 
tures, readings, recitations, and informal discussions. 


P > 
ch civilizat 


* Administered by the Department of Romance Languages and Literatures. 
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Geodetic and Cartographic Science* 


EX etos Once. ep US 
ip nator; Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics; Telephone: 496- 


1 Introduction to Cartography I (3) 


The use of maps. History of mapping. Introduction to the fundamental 


concepts of topography, hydrography, and cartography. Characteristics 


and uses of different kinds of maps and charts, symbolization, representa- 
tion of relief, geographic and grid coordinate systems, attributes of various 
Projections, reliability. 


2 Introduction to Cartography II (3) 


Making maps. Mapping control. Fundamental concepts of geodesy and 
geomorphology as applied to maps and charts: surveying method: applica- 
tion of aerial photography in map making; photo interpretation: map 
design, compilation, and reproduction. Prerequisite: Geodetic and Car- 
tographic Science 1. 


12 Plane Surve 


ying (3) 
Theory and practice in measurement of distances, angles, and elevations; 
traversing, leveling and simple curve layout; elements of private and 
Public land surveys; stadia surveying, altimetry, contouring, and miscel- 
aneous surveying problems. Prerequisite: Geodetic and Cartographic 
tence 2; Mathematics 21. 
13 Higher 


Surveying (3) 
Elements of geodetic, 
ine measurement 
trigonometric 


Codetic and 


hydrographic, and route surveys; tri 
and precise traverses: geodetic 
leveling; transition curves; 
Cartographic Science 12. 
Elementary Photogrammetry (3-3) 
Undamentals of photography, 
aerial Photographs; 
Otting, slotted 


angulation, base 
leveling and precise 
field computations. Prerequisite: 


171g 


photogrammetric optics, and the geometry 
photographic scales and flight planning; radial 
templets, and mosaics: 
T and Practice of multi 

Braphic Science 12. 


l1 
0 Map Projections (2) 


General theory of pro 
*DBth, area and angle 


simple plotting equipment; 
plex mapping. Prerequisite: Geodetic and 


jecting from one surface to another: distortions of 
tir utilia s; correlation of map projection characteristics with 
ajor rem mathematical development and practical construction of 
:M ap Projections, Prerequisite: Geodetic and Cartographic Science 
' Mathematics 22. 


Uie 
^ artographic Techniques and Map Reproduction (2) 
attographic color se 


Photographic proc 
S; Offset litho 
: uction: m 
uisite; Chem 


15 
d men G 


tary 
> Development 


lia 


Paration, scribing; line and half-tone copy, theory 
esses, photographic optics, emulsions, developers, 
graphic process, single and multicolor photo-lithographic 
Odern edge enhancement and photo-tone techniques. Pre- 
istry 11-12: Geodetic and Cartographic Science 2. 
eodesy (3) 


of Principles and formulas basi 


c to theoretical and applied 
LI 
ith the Departm 


ent of Mathematics 
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, —— à " coordina! 
geodesy, with application to special problems; computation of í patio? 
on an ellipsoid, gravimetry, deflection of vertical and Laplace's ed 
Prerequisite: Geodetic and Cartographic Science 12; Mathematics 


156 Geodetic Astronomy (3) saat 
Development of principles and formulas for the astronomic determi 
of longitude, time, azimuth and latitude; observing and time 1% 
instruments; practice in observing and computation. Prerequisite: 
detic and Cartographic Science 155. 


160 Theory of Errors and Geodetic Adjustments (3) 


Separation of random and systematic errors, distribution of errors, G5 
sian and Poisson distribution; fundamentals of matrix algebra with visile’ 
emphasis on least squares adjustment of geodetic networks. Prered 
Geodetic and Cartographic Science 155. 


Geography and Regional Science 
j 


18 
: 67 
Chairman: P.J. Mika, Associate Professor of Geography; 1-200, Telephone: 


51 Introduction to Geography (3) jato" 
A study of place attributes and characteristics, patterns and 3 
of physical and cultural earth features. 


52 World Regions (3) ide pretation 
The analysis of world regional divisions, descriptions and e affect ™ 
of region complexes, evaluation of regional differences as 
distribution and activities of man. 


*114 Weather and Climate (3) 


. à á : ther 

Rudimentary atmospheric physics, air mass and frontal wea 
regional climatology. Prerequisite: Geography 51. 

*115-16 Physical Geography (3-3) "T. d 
Introduction to the earth sciences: form of the y 8 soils, V9 
weather and climate, geomorphic processes and land-fo 
tion, weather forecasting, map reading. 

124 Land Capabilities (3) ok oil 
Analysis of location; physical characteristics and pori 
contexts as they contribute to land development poten" 


T 
125 Transportation Complexes (3) M^ erg 
A study of transportation functions, principles pem trans 


transportation systems, reciprocal relationships 
systems and urban and regional development. 
nce 10 dif j V 
illustrated by ref tern of . 


industrial; 


126 World Economies (3) 
Basic principles of economic geography 
regional economies—pastoral, agricultural, 
distribution. 


* Offered off campus only. 
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141-42 Urban Settlement (3-3) 

Location, functions, and forms of cities; 
urban hierarchy; urban problems 
the city of the future. 


urban-rural relationships; the 
and the history of their development; 


146 World Political Geography (3) 


political systems, the major political units and 


orld, factors which affect relative political power, 
areas of conflict and arbitration. 


"151 United States (3) 
"153 Western Europe (3) 
"ISS Africa (3) 

"56 The Middle East (3) 
*161 Latin America (3) 
"164 Communist China (3) 


* 

165 Eastern and Southeastern Asia (3) 
* 

166 The Soviet Union (3) 


“logy 


M mae eire rna: 


haiman, n 
` “za Teleki, Professor of Geology; C-3, Telephone: 676-6190 


tHe 
? Introductory Geology (3-3) 
a (2 bours), laboratory and field trip (2% hours). A survey course 
cring the Principles of geology. Laboratory fee, $10 a semester. 


3 Introductory Geology (3) 


Survey course covering the principles of geology j 
y. (A nonlaborator 
course for Oft-c g P p geolog y 


ampus students only.) 
4 Introducto 


^ Ty Geology (3) 
for cal Periods, evolution of life on earth. (A nonlaboratory course 
sion ampus students only.) Prerequisite: Geology 1 or 3, or permis- 
los Of the instructor. 
“6 Fy 
à ndamentals of Geophysics (3-3) 


Ury, À 

ede the theories and methods of investigation used in determining the 
n — and dynamics of the earth, its oceans, and atmosphere. (It is 
the a ended that students take Geology 3, 4: Introductory Geology, or 
*quivalent ) 
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Germanic Languages and Literatures 


Chairman: W.K. Legner, Professor of German; Monroe 405, Telephone: 676-6195 


1-2 First-year German (3-3) 


Credit given on completion of second half. The essentials of Gem? 
grammar; translation of easy prose. 


3-4 Second-year German (3-3) 


pe i A ode? 
Credit given on completion of second half. Selections from m : 
German prose; continuation and review of grammar. Prerequisite: 
man 1-2 or two years of high school German. 


9-10 German Conversation and Composition (3-3) 
Aural training and oral practice. 


*51-52 Introduction to German Literature (3-3) 


Prerequisite: German 4 or the equivalent. 


Health Care Administration _ ——Rm 


a b x x a. á PET cc-10, Te 
Chairman: F. H. Gibbs, Professor of Hospital Administration; Building 
phone: 676-6220 


153-54 Survey of Health Care Organization and Procedures (3-3) 


Lectures and discussions. (May be audited.) Primarily for p 
Continuing Education in Health Care and related fields or me A 
organizations who wish an over-all knowledge of organization g 
cedures used in hospitals, long-term care facilities such as y" ope? , 
and homes for the aged. This is a two-semester sequence. ( wishing ' 
degree candidates in Health Care Administration.) Students 

take the course for graduate credit must take additional work- 


dent i 


209 Health Care Economics (3) judi 


* inc: 
ics M and 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Health care econom rs ? 


m 
! an appreciation of: the nature and characteristics of the — alib P. 
| providers of health care, the costs and expenditures inva econ? 
payment and insurance programs, the impact of social à 
factors on the health care institutions. 


| 285-86 Readings in Health Care Administration (3-3) 


a : = .visons Of De 
Supervised readings in some special areas or subdivisions ^ 
administration. Primarily for doctoral students. Open tO 
students with consent of the instructor. 


an "m 


* Offered on campus only. 


Sa, 
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History 


caiman: R.C, Haskett, Professor of 


American History; D-416, Telephone: 676- 

39-40 The Development of European Civilization 
Primarily for freshmen. First half: the political, social, economic, and 
cultural history of the Old World from ancient times to 1715. Second 
half: from 1715 to the present. 


71-72 The Deve 
Prim 


in Its World Context (3—3) 


lopment of the Civilization of the U. S. (3-3) 
arily for sophomores. First half: the 
Cultural forces of the U.S. in their world 


Political, social, economic, and 
ond half: from 1865 to the present. 


setting from 1492 to 1865. Sec- 
145-46 History of Russia (3-3) 


An 1100-year survey of the rise and revolution of Russia. 
ussia under the Old Regime, 860-1900, 
Soviet rule, 1900-1960, 


European Diplomatic History (3-3) 
Background of the Europ 
relations since 
actions of the 
Se 


First half: 
Second half: Revolution and 


149.50 


ean state system and of diplomatic practices and 
the Congress of Vienna, with emphasis on the policies and 
great powers and their statesmen. First half: to 1890. 
cond half: since 1890. 
3-64 History of Latin America (3-3) 
eplaces former History 163 and 164) 


Survey of Political, social, and cultural development. First half: through 

Independence, Second half: the national period. 

166 Mexico and the Caribbean sinc 
A surve 
Islands, 


e Independence (3) 


y of the republics of Mexico, Central America, and the Caribbean 


I. 
1-22 Social History of the U 


Jaily life, institutions, 


nan Era, 1607-1861: 
time, 


nited States (3-3) 


intellectual and artistic achievements of the Agra- 
and the Urban-Industrial Era, 1861 to the present 

179, 

80 Economic History of the United States (3-3) 

€places former History 174) 


An analysis of the process of economic growth in the U. 
Mes to the present. The development of various sectors in the economy 
Such as agriculture, transportation, manufacturing, and banking will be 
treated and their interdependence stressed. First half: 1607 to 1865. 
Second half: 1865 to the present. 


S. from Colonial 


Blg 
$ Diplomatic History of the United States (3-3) 
endencie 


s toward isolation, expansion, and collectivism: disputes with 
Oreign countries and their settlement; and the activities of the 
Secretaries of state and diplomatic agents. First half: 
—~ "OF since 1898, 

ly 3 

hes rm is p 


Terequisite to courses 10 
0 through 


American 
to 1898. Second 


)9 through 152 and 187 through 196; History 71-72, to 
71-72, to courses 161 through 166. 


84; either History 39-40 or 


* Four semester hours of credit allowed only for degree candi 
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245-46 Seminar: Russian History (3-3 or 4*) 
Prerequisite: History 145—46 or the equivalent. 


281-82 Seminar: Diplomatic History of the United States (3—3) 
Prerequisite: History 181-82 or the equivalent. 


Humanities — 


Coordinator: R. B. Simons, Assistant Dean (Academic Affairs); F-15, 


676-7034 


1-2 Humanities in the Modern World (3-3) 


An interdisciplinary study of modern Western thought 
sance to the 20th century. Reading and intensive class. 
works each semester from the following authors: Machiave 
taire, Rousseau, Goethe, Tolstoy, J. S. Mill, Zola, Nie 
Freud, Kafka, Koestler, T. S. Eliot. Background lectures 
intellectual, artistic, economic, and social movements. 


3—4 Classical Humanities (3—3) 


An interdisciplinary study of the thought of Greece and Rome 


and intensive class discussion of five works each semester 


" J " f to, Aristo! 
lowing authors: Homer, Hesiod, Aristophanes, Plato Marcus A 


Euripides, Sophocles, Herodotus, Thucydides, Lucretius, 
Epictetus, Polybius, St. Augustine. Background lectures 
intellectual, artistic, economic, and social movements. 


International Affairs; eg? 


suiting % *” 


Faculty Adviser: H. M. Stout, Professor of International Affairs; 
phone: 676-6240 


99-100 Research (3-3) 
160 Insurgency: Communist Doctrine and Its Application o 
1260 Fundamentals of National Power (3) 
1261 International and U. S. Foreign Policy (3) 
1262 National Security Policy of the United States (3) 
1263 Intercultural Relations (3 or 4) 
1297 Readings in International Affairs (1, 2, or 3) 
1299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


dates in the M 


International Affairs curricula in the War Colleges. , 
t Administered by the School of Public and International Affairs. 
$ War Colleges’ curricula only. 


from the Re 
discussion 
lli, | 


p 


am 
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Chas 
en: J. A. Frey, Associate Professor of Romance Languages; A-10, Telephone: 


1-2 First-year Italian (3-3) 


Credit given on con 


npletion of second half. For beg 
Conversation, gramrm 


"ar, composition, reading of m 
3-4 Second-year Italian (3-3) 


inners. Pronunciation, 
odern Italian prose. 


Credit given o 
Position, 
tion, 


n completion of s 
reading in modern Ita 
Prerequisite: Italian 1-2 


econd half. Conversation, grammar, com- 
lian prose, introduction to Italian civiliz 


d- 
or two years of high school Italian. 


| à 
ES 


"ap. 1 
"goog" R.C, Willson, Associate Professor of Journalism; Library 406, Telephone: 


145 pu 
Principles and Problems of Public Relations (3) 
a ples, Problems, and ethics of public relat 
ce jommercial establishments, educational an 
ase histories of successful programs, 


ions for government agen- 
d other public institutions. 


27, Telephone: 676-7049 
E. Galbreath, Pr 


merican History; W. 
fessor of Romance L 


5c 
Y, bec O'tSultap t. C 
E Ofessor ; , 
tne Spadg of A 


Ofessor of International Economics; Wood 
en, p 
"al Affairs is 


H. Kraus, Professor of Political Science; 
anguages; H.M. Stout, Professor of Inter- 


10) 
Latin American Civilization (3) 


three. y. iisa ‘ à 

Lati a Universit program in a selected area in 
erica, i : hs 

Bograp effecting a broad synthesis of history, 


politics, economy, 
0f co “nguage, and literature in order to achieve an understanding 
World — Problems and assess national attitudes in the light of 
structiona] m, On-the-spot seminars, guest lectures at universities, in- 
and t isits to government offices, first-hand observation of each coun- 

th © Oper 


^ ation of its economy, 
Untries of " 


comparisons and contrasts among 
the area. 


bY the 
Department of Romance Languages and Literatures, 


cA 
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ice * 
Mathematics Bp. —— 
. 616 
Chairman: N.D. Nelson, Professor of Mathematics; Monroe 422, Telephone: 8 
6235. 

3 College Algebra (3) : 
quadrats 


Exponents and logarithms; linear equations; complex numbers; " iof 
equations; introduction to theory of equations; mathematical indu 
and the binomial theorem; permutations, combinations, and pro hoo! 
determinants; progressions. Prerequisite: one year each of hi 
algebra and high school geometry. 


6 Plane Trigonmetry (3) 


da f bi? 
Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra and one yes v for) 
school geometry, or Mathematics 3 (or concurrent registration 


9 General Mathematics I (3) 


"L 
For those in the School of Education or others electing Matheo 
and 10 as a terminal sequence in mathematics. Numerals àn ber rut 
number bases, mathematical systems, sets, propositional logie 
values. Prerequisite: two years of high school mathematics. 


10 General Mathematics II (3) " 
; . hs, 
Number systems, Euclidean and non-Euclidean geometry, Liv 9. 
tions, introduction to analytic geometry. Prerequisite: athem 


15 Finite Mathematics I (3) m 
Truth value connectives and switching circuits, partitions and spe 
probability theory. Prerequisite: two years of high schoo! 


16 Finite Mathematics II (3) - 


Vectors and matrices, mathematics of finance and accounting? ics | 
gramming, introduction to game theory. Prerequisite: Mat 


p 
$, 


21 Calculus I (3) of aie 
Elementary concepts of analytic geometry. Differentiation 6; o e 
functions with applications. Prerequisite: Mathematics metry» 
years of high school algebra, one year of high school geo 
half year of high school trigonometry; or the equivalent. 

22 Calculus II (3) des prio 

Differentiation and integration of transcendental function preci? 

tions, topics in analytic geometry, techniques of integrati 

Mathematics 21. 


23 Calculus MI (3) infini " series 


Vector concepts, improper integrals, polar coordinates, 
solid geometry. Prerequisite: Mathematics 22. 


aes tudent’s previo’ d” 
* No courses numbered 1 to 100 are available for college credit if the 5 jot 

in mathematics meets the prerequisite for a higher numbered course. now 
Graduate credit may not be given for courses numbered 101 to 200 withe 


Chairman of the department. 


t the per 
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*24 Calculus IV (3) 


Multiple integration and partial differentiation with 


applications, line and 
Service integrals, differential equations. 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 23. 


110 Mathematics for Meteorologists (3) 


111 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I (3) 


Differential equations, linear algebra. 


112 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists II (3) 


Fourier series, Laplace transformation, partial diffe 


I rential equations. Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics 111. 


122 Introduction to Abstract Algebra (3) 


124 Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) 


Elementary theory of finite vector spaces, determinants, equivalence, mat- 
rices with polynomial elements, similarity of matrices. 


130 Introduction to Finite Differences (3) 


Finite integration and 


> applications, interpolation (approximate integra- 
tion), 


and difference equations including Seliwanoff's treatment of the 
homogenous equation. 


134 Introduction to Boundary Value Problems (3) 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 111 or 142, or the e uivalent. 
q 


139 Advanced Calculus 1 (3) 


Sets, functions, 


1 and sequences. Continuity, uniform continuity, and ap- 
Proximation, 


Definite integrals, definitions, and evaluation. Improper 
integrals, set functions. Infinite series. Uniform convergence and ex- 
change of limit operations. Integrals dependent on a parameter. Pre- 


Fequisite: Mathematics 24 or 28, or the equivalent. 
1 
40 Advanced Calculus II (3) 


Differentiation of functions and transformations. Implicit function theo- 
- Arc length and surface area. Extrema of functions of several vari- 
es, Lagrange multipliers. Differential forms and the theorems of Green, 
auss, and Stokes. Rudiments of field theory and calculus of variations. 
rerequisite: Mathematics 139 or the equivalent. 


15 E 

3 Introduction to Numerical Analysis (3) 
771 Vector Analysis (3) 
m Tensor Analysis (3) 


Revi f ; n 1 
tí of Vectors and matrices, transformation groups, curvilinear coordi- 
cona, "Variant and contravariant tensors, derivatives and integrability 
Onditions. 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 171 


y 4 is , 
athen, Made for fau equisite to all courses numbered 101-200. Exception to this regulation 
tics a- \ematics 122 and 124, Students anticipating a substantial! concentration in 
Consult with the De partment about early completion of these courses. 
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Oceanography* 
———DDDDMUEUM S u uim ee unn MA OCCC!)éLHGEQaaaAceLeu uui UDDDDDDDDDDDDO 


Coordinator: Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics; Telephone 49€ 
8171 


101-2 Introductory Oceanography (3-3) 
An introduction to oceanography: general characteristics of ocean 
properties of sea water, thermal structure, waves, currents, submere 
geology, tides, plant and fish ecology, new developments in oceanogra 2 
based on a review of the current literature. Prerequisite: Chemistry 11- 
and Physics 1-2. 


109 Tides (3) 
A survey of tidal theory and analysis: equilibrium theory, dynamic — 
tidal analysis (including the Fourier, Coast Survey, and Doodson tidal 
ods), cotidal charts, tidal characteristics from harmonic constants, ig: 
planes, and recent developments in analyses and prediction. Prerequis! 
Oceanography 101-2 or permission of the instructor. 


Pharmacology "d 


ne: 
Chairman: H.G. Mandel, Professor of Pharmacology; Medical School, Telepho 
331-6541 


110 Pharmacology of Anesthesia (3) 


A series of lectures and conferences concerning the physiologict ns 
pharmacological principles of clinical anesthesia with particular € course 
on the theoretical basis for the use of pharmacological agents. 

is not intended for students having completed Pharmacology 201. 


Philosophy 


ne: 
Chairman: R.H. Schlagel, Associate Professor of Philosophy; N-30, Telepho 
6265 


51-52 Introduction to Philosophy (3-3) in relatio? 
A critical introduction to the problems of modern philosophy v. urs 


to scientific and social developments since the Renaissance. philoso?! 
is not merely intended as an introduction to those courses ih in 0 
which follow but is a unit complete in itself for those Stu to moder? 
departments interested in the problems of philosophy relevan 

thought. 


121 Introduction to Logic (3) 


(Philosophy 121 and 151 replace former 121-22 Logie ond he 
Scientific Method) «n attention ' d 
Systematic study of the principles of valid inference with à uments, 
development of skill in logical analysis and evaluation O 

to the theory of formal systems. 


* Affiliated with the Department of Mathematics. 
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151 The Philosophy of Science (3) 
(Philosophy 121 and 151 replace former 121—22 Logic and 


Scientific Method) 


Investigation of the philosophical implications of the development of sci- 
entific concepts and methodology in the physical sciences since the 16th 
century, concentrating on the conceptual revolutions beginning with the 
20th century. Emphasis on contrasting methods, development of funda- 
mental concepts, and the effects of science on world views. 


Physical Education 


Chai 1 
me for men: V J. DeAngelis, Professor of Physical Education, Health, and 
*ation for Men: S-11, Telephone: 676-6250 
Chai 
eo an for women: Loretta Stallings, Professor of Physical Education, Health, and 
*ation for Women: K-20, Telephone: 676-6280 
t1 


~2 Freshman Physical Education (1-1) 
Physical Education fee, $4.50 a semester. 


11-12 Sophomore Physical Education (1-1) 
Physical Education fee, $4.50 a semester. 


101 Physical Education in the Elementary School (3) 


Physical growth and development of the child and adolescent. Survey of 
age characteristics and organization of physical education activities for 
e various age levels in elementary school, playground, and settlement 


Ouse programs. Methods and materials of tumbling, games, dance, and 
Self-testing activities. 


Physice 
aeu sica ea Adank aana 


hair : 
man: HH, Hobbs, Professor of Physics; Samson 211, Telephone: 676-6275 
71-2 General Physics (4-4) 


ture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour), laboratory (2% hours). Principal 
Phenomena of classical and modern physics. First half: a study in depth 
» Selected topics in classical physics which form a foundation for and 
fad to an understanding of modern physics. Second half: the funda- 
Mental concepts of atomic, nuclear, solid state, and related fields of mod- 
em physics, Prerequisite: two years of college preparatory mathematics 
Or concurrent registration in Mathematics 6. Material fee, $11 a semester. 


to ‘ture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour), laboratory (2% hours). Primarily 
Pics from mechanics and electricity. Prerequisite: Physics 1 or consent 
Um Of the ady 


iser, and one semester of calculus. Material fee, $11. 


ed 
of a On cu de Departments of Physical Education, Health, and Recreation. 
Ote tivity = a dá The Physical Education fee is required for registration in one or more 


only, 
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*31—-32 Introduction to Theoretical Physics (2-2) 


i : : : : a 
The theoretical structure of physics with emphasis on the appropriate an 
lytical techniques. Prerequisite: one year of calculus and Physics 30. 


*51-52 Introduction to Experimental Physics (2-2) 
Experiments and lectures on the basic phenomena of physics and tech 
niques of experimentation. Designed to show the phenomena that are " 
basis of the theoretical aspect of physics and to introduce the student 
experimental techniques necessary for further work in natural scien 
Prerequisite: Physics 30 and one year of calculus. Material fee, 
semester. 


Political Science EN 


Jephone 


Chairman: W.H. Kraus, Professor of Political Science; Government 403, Te 
676-6290. 


19-10 Government of the United States (3-3) 
P l Í ernment: 
First half: structure, powers, and operation of the Federal Gov pat 
Congress, the President, and the Supreme Court; elections, politi ts; civil 
ties, and pressure groups. Second half: state and local governnry yels. 
rights; major functions of government at federal, state, and loca 


111 Introduction to Comparative Government and Politics (3) 


Government and politics of the principal constitutional demo 
Western Europe: Great Britain and France. 


acies of 


112 Introduction to Comparative Government and Politics (3) 
Government and politics of the principal political systems of 
Eastern Europe: Germany and the Soviet Union. 


Central and 


121-22 The Constitution of the United States (3-3) First half: 
n. : 


Judicial power of federal courts in constitutional interpretatio taxatioP- 
emphasis on separation of powers, federal-state relationships, s 
Second half: emphasis on constitutional protection of civil 1g!” 


145 Political Parties and Politics (3) P a 
Organization and operations of political parties in the Ud i flue 
minor parties, bosses and corruption, nominations and election 
on President and Congress. 

146 Political Pressures and Public Reactions (3) 


Public opinion, special interest lobbies, and pressure groups 
ate on government to influence public policy. 


s they ope 


151-52 Public Administration (3—3) 1 
mental ae yer” 
Introductory survey of the theory and practice of govern n nongo* 
tration and its relation to politics, legislation, the courts, a 
mental organizations and interests. 


* Offered on campus only. 
f Prerequisite to all courses from 107 through 200. 
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171 International Politics (3) 
Study of contemporary international political processes and the instru- 
mentalities of foreign policy: military, political, economic instruments; 
the international environment; regional political patterns; the developing 

States in the international system; diplomatic method. 


172 Organization and Function of the United Nations (3 or 4*) 


Development and current operation 


of international organization within 
the system of sovereign states with e 


mphasis on the United Nations. 
181.. a . Es 
81-82 Survey of Public International Law and Organization (3-3) 


Survey of the public law of nations with emphasis on the law of peace. 
^ . gt 
Neutrality and the so-called law of war receive attention in the second 
semester. 

190 Politic 


s of Middle and Southern Africa (3) 
The political life 


Of the states and dependent territ 
ranean Africa, 


ories of non-Mediter- 
including the upper Nile valley 


and the Horn of Africa. 
Special attention to the specifically regional aspect of the foreign policies 
Of these countries, 


191 Governments and Politics of the Middle East (3) 


Domestic and international politics of the Eastern Arab States and Princi- 
Palities, Turkey, Iran, and Israel. Attention will be given to the 
regional and international organizations. 


192 Governments and Politics of North Africa (3) 
Domestic and international politics of Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco, Libya, 


Egypt, and Sudan. Attention will be given to their relations with the 
Slates of the Middle East. 


193 Goy 


ir roles in 


ernments and Politics of South and Southeast Asia (3) 


Mestic and international Politics of the major states in the area with 
Particular reference to India. 
194 
Governments of China and Japan (3) 
nstitutions and processes of government of contemporary China and Ja- 
pan, With some historical background. Special attention will be paid to 
ideologica] forces. 


212 : 

Seminar; Comparative Government and Politics (3 or 4*) 
and problems on comparative political and administrative 
tat l and the politics of modern constitutional governments and dic- 
~~ ships. Each semester is devoted to a selected country or significant 


*! or policy problem. Attentio will be directed to questions of 
Method. Policy proble e on e direct q 


27 
lems in International Organization (3—3) 
Reading and research as a basis for a 
al international organizations. 
Opics in International Law (3 or 4*) 
E. tions qideration of theory, problems, and cases in the public law of na- 
Ote cluding the law Of peace and the law of war. 


nalyzing developments in general 


T8 Of credit 
"RITS Curricula 
—— c Cula 
ges Curricula only 


allowed only for degree c 


andidates in the Master of Science in 
in the War Colleges 
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*285 Diplomacy since World War II (3 or 41) ih 
Recent changes in diplomatic procedures and objectives as compared V' 
those of earlier periods. 


299—300 Thesis (3-3) 


Psychologyt NN 
Mon 


Acting Chairmen: Fall Semester—B. I. Levy, Spring Semesaer—R. D. Walk; 
413, Telephone: 676-6320 


1 General Psychology (3) 


icai inciples © 
Lecture (2 hours), discussion (1 hour). The fundamental pf! 
derlying human behavior. 


8 Psychology of Motivation and Personality (3) 


(Formerly Psychology of Adjustment) E phis 
Processes involved in the total adjustment of the individual a tec 
on social environment; development in the individual of adj 


niques. 


22 Introduction to Educational Psychology (3) P he 
tment, 


Consideration of individual and group differences, adjus 
psychology of learning in relation to education and training. 


29 Psychology of Childhood (3) 


A genetic approach to the study of the child. Spe 
on the socialization process, learning, and the child" 


hasis is P 
ial emp jd. 
* view of the « 


101 Abnormal Psychology (3) i of 
of the various ot 


The causes, diagnosis, treatment, and prevention 
maladjustments and mental disorders. Prerequisite: 6 €T | science 
ogy, or 3 credits in psychology and 6 credits in a biologica 


112 Psychology of Adolescence (3) nc 
Psychological characteristics and problems peculiar tO ado 
emphasis on applications of psychology to solution of sU 

Info; 


115 Psychology of Language and Communication (3) 
grace 


An introduction to psycholinguistics and verbal behavio ii $ 
theory, the measurement of meaning, cultural and lingu! 
the perception and learning of language. 


118 Physiological Psychology (3) m a 
Basic structure and functions of sensory systems, motor , Lu? god 


nervous system, autonomic nervous system, and ene’ functio 
special emphasis upon the relations between physiolog! 
behavior. " 


* War Colleges' curricula only. 


^ Master 
t Four semester hours of credit allowed only for degree candidates in the "n 


International Affairs curricula in the War Colleges. logy 1 
$ Psychology 1 is prerequisite to all other courses in Psychology. Psycho 
22, or 1 and 29 are prerequisite to courses numbered 101 to 200. 
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121 Psychology of Learning (3) 


Current learning theories and issues. 


125 Mental Hygiene (3) 


A course for teachers in the application of psychological principles to 
classroom procedures for purposes of assisting the teacher to recognize 
and de; 


il with early symptoms of maladjustment. 


129 Motivational Factors in Personality (3) 


A Survey of basic principles and asse 
applications to counseling. 


131 Psychological Tests (3) 


A survey of Psychological tests 
ind 


ssment techniques, with emphasis on 


and their more common uses in business, 
ustry, government, law, medicine, and education. Material fee, $7. 


144 Personnel and Industrial 
(Formerly p 
Psychologic 
managemen 


Psychology (3) 
ersonnel Psychology) 


al concepts 


and methods applied to problems of personnel 
t, human en 


gineering, employee motivation, and productivity, 
l 

45 Psychology of Management (3) 
(Formerly Princi 
Urvey of th 
and groups. 


l 
3 Social Psychology (3) 
he social foundations of attitudes and behavior: cognition, motivation, 


mple-behavior, communication, small-group processes, racial attitudes, na- 
‘Onalism, and war. 


ples of Human Relations) 
© psychological principles involved in dealing with individuals 


153 . 
Psy chological Factors in Delinquency (3) 
Storical and Sociological factors in delinquency; historical attitudes to- 
Ward the offend 


tiy er, theory, and practice; patterns of failure; early preven- 
~ measures; research in delinquency prediction; rehabilitation as team 
-. y parents, school, community, church, and (where necessary) the 
Institution 


156 
Psychology of Attitudes and Public Opinion (3) 


(Formerly Psychology of Propaganda and Public Opinion) 


© Psychology of o 
pcia] determin 


ases of re 


pinion formation, the measurement of opinion, the 
ants of attitudes, the Psychological processes in propaganda, 
Ceptivity of propaganda, psychological warfare. 

Armin: Psy 


chology of Motivation (3) 
Considerati 


^re On of various theoretical a roaches to the psychology of 
Motivation and syste cu app psy gy 


Tom e. matic concepts and experimental findings deriving 
cach approach. 


209 


231 


velopment of Psyc 


- hometric Instruments (3) 
bs Quantitative techn 


iques and principles used in the construction, stand- 
ch evaluation of Personality and ability measures for both 
nd practice: the quantification of human judgment for measure- 


Prerequisite: a course in tests and measurements and an 
€ in statistics. 
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245 Seminar: Organizational Behavior (3) 
(Formerly Employee Motivation and Morale) "n 
An analysis of organizational behavior, especially with regard to are 
tion and productivity. The implications of recent research on omP tl 

attitudes, the primary group, the effects of various patterns of SUP esi? 

leadership, the role of formal and informal organization, and job 


246 Seminar: Personnel Measurement Techniques (3) 


Detailed consideration of the techniques of personnel selectio 
formance evaluation. The use of employment tests, personal data, 
ment interviews, and performance ratings. 


n and Pe 


a 


254 Seminar: Experimental Social Psychology (3) 
(Formerly Seminar: Group Dynamics) " 
The experimental study of small groups, autocratic and democratic Er 
climates, interaction process analysis, Lewin's field-theoretical appr 
individual and group processes. 


299—300 Thesis (3-3) 


Public Administration oo ae 


ament 01, 


Chairman: K.E. Stromsem, Professor of Public Administration; Gove? 
Telephone: 676-6295 


199—200 Research (3-3) 


213 Administration in Government (2 or 3) -. achiev 
A critical analysis of federal administrative organizations, r Cour 
ments and pathologies. The roles of Congress, the Presidency» ative pro^ 
interest groups, political parties, and the public in the adminis! gal orc 
ess are studied with special attention to centripetal and centri 
at work. 

221 Management in the Executive Branch (3) ctices 1 
Analysis of the application of organizational theories and n on 

Executive Branch of the Federal Government with particular a and co 

staff responsibilities and relationships and internal organiza 

trol. Special problem areas are examined. 


232 Federal Personnel Procedures (3) 


Study of such personnel functions as recruitment, 
promotion, supervision, evaluation, classification, an 
problems of personnel administration. 


gen 
selection, pact 
d training 


233 Seminar: Manpower Development and Utilization (3) 
Research projects and case studies in ways and means M D 
ployee potential use of training programs, executive eve 
tive systems. 


wag C 
increas er 


251 Governmental Budgeting (2. or 3) ractic 


The role of budgeting in management; the principle 
budgetary formulation and administration. 
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252 Seminar: Planning and Programming (2 or 3) 


The administrative processes of planning and programming in government, 
relationships to budgeting, planning and programming as a basis of man- 
agerial control, evaluation of accomplishments. 


260 Seminar: Policy Formulation and Administration (3) 


Development of agency goals and objectives and 
Policies, influence of individu 
ganization 


administration of agency 
als upon them, factors involving informal or- 
and role of executive in furthering administrative policy. 


261 The Public and the Administrator (3) 
The nature of the public interest, w 
Public opinion and the decision-maki 
Working with the public, 
Programs. 


ays of determining public opinion, 
ng process, theories and methods of 
interest groups, public relations and information 


272 Seminar: Public Personnel Administration (3) 


Advanced directed reading in specific 


areas of public personnel adminis- 
tration. 


298 Case Studies in Public Administration (3) 


Analysis and discussion of 
case method. 


299 Thesis Seminar (3) 


An examination of thesis standards, research philosophy, and methodology. 


300 Thesis (3) 


problems in public management by use of the 


Religion 


Chair 
EE: R. G. Jone: 
- Yeide J ones, 


Professor of Religion; Acting Chairman: Fall Semester — 
r., Associate Professor of Religion; O-21, Telephone: 676-6325 


9 The Old Testament (3) 


A historical and literary approach to the study of the books of the Old 
*¢stament with special consideration given to the development of religious 
Ideas, institutions, and outstanding personalities. 


10 The New Testament (3) 


A Study of the literature of the New Testament from the standpoint of 
Occasion, Purpose, dominant ideas, and permanent values. Special em- 


Phasis on the approach, the structure, and the significance of the Gospels 
Epistles. 


39 : 
760 History of Religions (3-3) 
pirar half: primitive and ancient national religions: Confucianism, Taoism, 
uddhism, Hinduism, and Shintoism—their historical setting, founders, 
and development of religious thought and culture. Second half: Zoro- 
4strianism, Judaism, Christianity, and Islam 


»- —analysis of their origin, evo- 
tion, and contemporary status. 


* Administered by the Department of Slavic and Oriental Languages and 
f This is a special course. It cannot serve as a prerequisite to any adv 
Oriental Languages and Literatures. 
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131 History of Christianity to the Reformation (3) 
The rise and expansion of Christianity, the development of 
thought, the evolution of church organization and worship, the 
sance and pre-Reformation dissent. 


Christia? 
Renais 


132 History of Modern Christianity (3) 
The origin and development of Protestantism; the Roman Catholic IP 
vival; the status of the Eastern churches; doctrines, worship, €x 
church and state, and relation to modern thought and life. 


191 Christian Education in the Church (3) 


Principles of religious education; factors conditioning Christian 
functions of family, church, community, and state. 


growthi 


192 Christian Education in the Church (3) 
The unified program of the church; worship, study, and service; de 


* . . . n 
ing lay educational leadership; housing and equipment; curriculo, 
struction; evaluation of materials; lesson planning and teaching m 


Slavic Languages and Literatures* p 
616 


Chairman: Helen Yakobson, Professor of Russian; Building GG, Telephone: 
6335 
1-2 First-year Russian (3-3) - fund 
Credit given on completion of second half. A beginners' course na 
oral dri^ 


mentals of grammar and pronunciation with graded reading, 
written practice. Listening comprehension and oral practice. 


*1S-2S Scientific Russian for Beginners (3-3) 
An introduction to the essentials of Russian grammar and rea 
ern scientific texts. 


di 


3-4 Second-year Russian (3—3) A gi 
Credit given on completion of second half. Systematic — oral 
mar. Study of special problems of Russian morphology and v2 or 

and written reports on assigned topics. Prerequisite: Russian 


years of high school Russian. 

9-10 Russian Conversation and Composition (3-3) 
Listening comprehension; oral and written practice. 
sian 3-4 or permission of the instructor. 

91-92 Introduction to Russian Literature (3-3) » perio 
A survey of Russian literature, in translation, from the Soth cen 

"m 

ø 


sa BU 
prerequisite: , 


through the literary masterpieces of the 19th and early 2 
Lecture, recitation, and discussion—in English. 

93-94 Introduction to Slavic (non-Russian) Literature (3-3) from the 
A survey of non-Russian Slavic literatures, in translation, nt. pect? 
periods to the present, with emphasis on the contempor 
recitation, and discussion—in English. 

tures. 
Lerat in SA 
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101-2 Readings in Modern Russian (3-3) 
Representative reading 
texts in social sciences. 
tions, and Soviet idiom. 


and translation of Soviet periodicals and selected 
Study of current political terminology, abbrevia- 


103-4 Scientific Russian (3-3) 
Readings in the major fields of Russian contemporary scientific liter 
161-62 Russian Culture (3-3) 


A survey of Russian cultural heritage from th 
the present—in English. Lecture, 
reports on assigned topics. 


ature. 


e origins of ancient Russia to 
recitation, discussion, and individual 


Sociology 


MESE s ss aa ae coo 


Chai 
airman: R.W, Stephens, Professor of Sociology; Chapin, Telephone: 676-6345 
* 
1-2 Introductory Sociology (3-3) 
Development of culture and personality, 
lions on man's social behavior. 
41 American Social Problems (3) 
Analysis of major social 
Producing social problem 


126 Urban Sociology (3) 


€ place of the city in the larger society; growth of the city, problems 
of urban living, group life, personality, urban housing, and city planning. 
Cludes consideration of suburban development. 


127 p 9pulation Problems (3) 


Composition of populations, trends in population growth and population 
Pressure, factors Producing population movements, effects of migration, 
Population Policies; eugenics and birth control. 


129 Race and Minority Groups (3) 


Analysis of the relationships between dominant an 
lety, Particularly in the United States; nature 


the impact of groups and institu- 
A survey of the fields within sociology. 


problems confronting the United States. Factors 
5, their nature and treatment. 


d minority groups in 


and range of problems; 
ysis of the phenomenon of prejudice. 
130 
Social Stratification: Class and Status (3) 
Nature Of class structure patterns of status, prestige relations in American 
tety, differential class behavior, analysis of comparative social structure 
Socia] mobility, 
131 
Social Institutions (3) 


uncti r ; TE P n ; 
econ atl analysis of basic social institutions: family, education 
i omy, and state in the structure of American Society. 
logy 1.2 


, religion, 


"5 Prerequisite to 


all other courses in Sociology. 
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134 Marriage and the Family (3) 


(Replaces former Sociology 132 and 133) 

Courtship as a social process, marriage and marital adjustment, develoP 
ment of the family, parent-child relations, family problems, disorgan! 
tion, divorce and family reorganization. 


135 Juvenile Delinquency (3) 


Factors producing delinquency, juvenile detention, the juvenil 
training schools, treatment of offenders. 


e court 


136 Criminology (3) 


Nature and distribution of crime, police and court systems, priso 
reformatories; treatment and prevention of crime. 


ns and 


140 Military Sociology (3) 
T TT 3 gt ogu: : jety’ 
Study of the military establishment as an institution of American et 
analysis of the distinctive forms of military organization; relations be 
military and civilian communities. 


141—42 Social Research Methods (3-3) 


First half: introduction to the scientific method in the develo 
cial theory and the solution to social problems. Research designs, !* 
ing case studies, experiments, and surveys. Second half: continual’ sis 
concentrating on the translation of concepts into indices and the à? rin 
and interpretation of research results, measurement, scales an sco 
hypothesis testing. 


" 
pment of " 


Spanish* 


pone’ 
Chairman: J. A. Frey, Associate Professor of Romance Languages; A-10, Tele? 
676-6330 


1-2 First-year Spanish (3-3) 
Credit given on completion of second half. For beginners. Prepon 
tion, conversation, grammar, composition, reading of moder? 
prose. 


3—4 Second-year Spanish (3—3) - 


Credit given on completion of second half. Conversation, 
position, reading of modern Spanish prose, introduction t 1 spanish 
zation. Prerequisite: Spanish 1-2, or two years of high schoo 


51-52 Survey of Spanish Literature and Civilization (3-3) a 
À "be i + yilizatio™ 
The social, artistic, and cultural background of Spanish civiliza 
tures, readings, recitations, and informal discussion. 


* Administered by the Department of Romance Languages and Literatures. 
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8 
~Peech and Drama 


Chairman: la. 


^ P. Leggette, Depew Profe 
Witorinm 4. 


ssor of Speech and Professor of Drama; 
Telephone: 676-6350 


| Effective Speaking (3) 


Preparation and delivery of extempore speeches, developing confidence 
and poise, body and voice control; selecting and organizing material. Re- 
cording fee, $2. 


2 Persuasive Speaking (3) 


A continuation of Speech and Drama 1, which is prerequisite, with em- 
phasis on speech composition and elementary principles of persuasion. 

11 Voice and Diction (3) 

Developing ease, naturalness, and clarity in the spez 
Of individual voices through recordings. 
Of the sounds of English, 
the problems of rate, 


iking voice. Analysis 
Phonetic approach to the study 
the standards of speech. Class instruction in 
volume, pitch, and quality. Recording fee, $4. 

E 

111 Effective Speech Communication (3) 
The tools and principles of effective speech communication, including 
Practice in the organization, delivery, and the evaluation of presentations 
commonly encountered by professional personnel. Not open to speech 

majors, 

121 Group Discussion and Conference Leadership (3) 
The process of thinki 
groups, and the meth 
Ulsite: 6 hours of spe 


ng and problem solving in committees and small 
Ods of leading discussions and conferences. Prereq- 
ech or the permission of the instructor, 


169 Creative Dramatics (3) 


A 


Study of creative dramatics and its use as a learning tool. 


170 Children’s Theater (3) 


Theory and practice in creating and producing plays for children. 


We 


air 
fo ean: : p jos i 
"6-635 Solomon Kullback, Professor of Statistics; Government 103, Telephone: 


151 à 
Introductio to Business ar 


Cture (2 
Ples 


id Economic Statistics (3) 

laboratory (2 hours). Survey of elementary princi- 
dures for presenting, analyzing, and interpreting statistical 
Lon of characteristic values: measures of variability, sam- 
Processes, index numbers, tim 


tion € series analysis, and simple correla- 
C Basse . ~ 
B. ` Prerequisite one entrance unit in algebra Laboratory fee, $9, 


hours), 
and proce 
a; considera 


aiget 


Stay; Ours 
ttie C Can be , 
Ma 51 is 2 Adapted to the needs of a specific group 
! (3-3 ion Only on campus. H wever, Statistics 101-2: Basic Principles of Statistical 
*^ is offered off campus, may be substituted. 
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*52 Mathematics of Finance (3) 


Interest and discount, annuities, valuation of stocks and bonds, 
funds, amortization, valuation of depletable assets, depreciation. 
site: one entrance unit in algebra. 


sinking 


I *91 Principles of Statistical Methods (3) 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Variates and attributes, ? 
ages and dispersion, frequency distributions and their characteristic 
| gression and correlation, statistical decision processes. Prerequisite: 
p entrance unit in algebra. Laboratory fee, $9. 


101-2 Basic Principles of Statistical Methods (3-3) 


í à MM inciples © 
| | Variables and attributes, averages and dispersion, elementary prine grs 
I| n sampling, introduction to the making of statistical decisions. (Thi 
M LI is offered both on and off campus.) 


| 1104 Statistics in the Behavioral Sciences and Education I (3) yz 


it Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Introductory study i prob 
[l cal techniques necessary for application of statistics in researc 
in behavioral sciences and education. Laboratory fee, $9. 


| i 107 Statistics for Engineers (3) inf. 

f (M Š -— 1 sampli 

| i | Simple probability models, discrete and continuous distributions, * on € 
hypothesis testing and estimation, nonparametric tests. Emp culus. 
gineering applications, Prerequisite: differential and integral 


) aH 109-10 Quality Control and Reliability Techniques (3-3) 


| (Replaces former Statistics 110 Quality Control Techniques), appli 
a Statistical methods used for industrial, business, and engineer e, a 
M tions of quality control and reliability: use of quality and Coe oa # 
| | acceptance sampling methods by attributes and variables: ity involvit 
Ii lot and process characteristics; probability models in ripe systems; n 
redundancy, assessment, and prediction of equipments, c and statist 

sumptions, limitations, and advantages in using probabiliste the instr 

concepts. Prerequisite: Statistics 91, or 107, or permission © 


| 111 Business and Economic Statistics I (3) economi? 


Statistical processes as related to the problems of itions of "T 
research with emphasis on decision making under con corre 
tainty. Topics include averages, dispersion, analysis OF ’ 
a" tion, quality control, and index numbers. Prerequisite: 
permission of instructor. 


112 Business and Economic Statistics II (3) f ^ 
stics as : 


Specific problems of business and economics with sta ogramming, ret 
analysis. Introduction to principles and use of linear Pa nomie gai 
theory and queueing theory techniques. Study of van. pre 
tionships, including demand, supply, cost and price 

i | site: Statistics 111 or equivalent. 


qe P 

| * Offered on campus only. J ts who have received 
f Offered on campus only. May not be taken for credit by studen 

i Statistics 51, 53, or 91. 
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*117 Analysis of Variance (3) 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). 
Segregate factors producing signifi 
experimental error, multiple cl 
Square, factorials; 
tics 91 or 105, or 


The analysis of variance to 
cant variation; a method to estimate 


assifications, Latin Square, Greco-Latin 
an introduction to model theory. Prerequisite: Statis- 
permission of the instructor. Laboratory fee, $9. 


*118 Correlation and Chi-square Test (3) 


Lecture (2 hours), 
theory: 
covari 


laboratory (2 hours). 
simple, partial, and multiple; 
ance; contingency table analysis; 
Site: Statistics 91 or 105 
$9. 


Regression and correlation 
nonparametric methods; analysis of 
tests of goodness of fit. Prerequi- 
» OF permission of the instructor. Laboratory fee, 
207. : s 

07-8 Operations Analysis (3-3) 
Basic concepts and te 
simulation, li 
theory 


217-18 Expe 


chniques of operations analysis. 
near programming, 
» and other topics, 


rimental Design (3-3) 
Advanced theory of the 
experimenta] design. 


An introduction to 
game theory, queueing theory, inventory 


applications of the linear and other hypotheses to 


THE UNIVERSITY 


HISTORY 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as The COM 
bian College in the District of Columbia. The name of the institutio 
changed in 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George 
ington University. The debt of the University to George Washington, 
name its bears, is an intangible one. i 
George Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently 
upon the establishment of a National University in the Federal City- from 
hoped that, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students win 
parts of the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, thro as We 
local prejudices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practi of P 
as the theory, of republican government. To further the materializat ogm / 
hopes, Washington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac imi d 
"towards the endowment of a University to be established within the o 
the District of Columbia, under the auspices of the General oc it.” TY 
that government should incline to extend a fostering hand towar ny 
Congress never extended “a fostering hand.” The Potomac Comp? 
out of existence, and Washington's bequest became worthless. 
Fully conscious of Washington's hopes, but motivated pr! icattÜ © is 
missionary urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group o f a COU py- 
isters and laymen sponsored a movement for the establishment © o o 
the District of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy j peti 
erend Luther Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site “a To 
Congress for a charter. After much delay and amendment, Cong 182! of 
charter which was approved by President Monroe on February st pee gi 
safeguard the College’s nonsectarian character it provided ,, 
every religious denomination shall be capable of being elect pe rei g 
shall any person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or pup agitis ra. 
mittance into said College, or denied any of the privileges, um of rl 
vantages therefore, for or on account of his sentiments in ma lumbis yo? 
During the entire time when the institution was known as C9 pd à 
its activities were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six 9 pofi d 
between the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets exten j 
Florida Avenue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. | Universi 
was located downtown. For the better part of the Columbian 


112 


stel 


he 
y 
of 
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he buildings of the University were situ 
“teenth Streets. The Medical Schc 

in thar the last half century the Unive 
Section of the old First W 


ated along H Street between Thirteenth 

Ol group still remains there. 

rsity’s present plant has been developed 

tween N ard familiarly known as “Foggy Bottom,” 
P area ineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue. 

President M not without. its reminders of historic interest to the University. 
t fonroe, who signed the charter, lived at 2017 Eye Street. The first 


ip dent of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. Brown, was for 
ipi" 4$ the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye Streets, and Wash- 
and E Streets as the site of the National Univer- 
Oped to see established. 


ln 


Sity he cvm Twenty-third 


C 
OLLEGEs, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


e 
dy George Washington 
E as follows: 
lain mbian College Of Arts and 
^de the degrees of B 
Offer % With the De 
Sie Course in Me 


Ce in Med; 
Col bian edic 


University includes thirteen colleges, schools, and 


Sciences offers the four-year programs 
achelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science. 
partment of Pathology and the University Hospital, it 
dical Technology leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
al Technology. In addition to the four-year programs, 
ollege offers a two-year terminal curriculum in Accounting lead- 
kee o © degree of Associate in Arts. At the graduate level, Columbian Col- 


i ers le r F Qr; 
N Maste, Udies leading to the degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Science, 
aster of Fi S l- 


“Ine Arts 
e . 
"ino Graduate C 


In co- 


t ouncil offers a program of advanced study and research 
ye Schoo degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
“Alicing ?' 9f Medicine offers work leading to the 


degree of Doctor of 
Kx Center includes the Law School and the Graduate School 
. * Law School offers rofe 
B e s profe 
à legi, chelor Of Laws, The Graduate 
M ee E to the degrees of M 
ye Schoo Juridical Science, 


Dgineering and Applied Science offers courses leading to the 
Ologist Certificate and the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Wei’ gines Civil Engineering, Communications, Control Systems, 
ine mput ing, Electronics, Energy Conversion, Engineering Science, 
thy” Theo, Puters, Measurement Science, Mechanical Engineering, Struc- 
tgo! Master of $ Applied Mechanics. Graduate programs lead to the 
The vence science, Master of Engineering Administration, and Doc- 
R 
Nd Baches Education offers unde 


Arts in Educati 
"s ation 
lg ion pad graduate studies leading 


~~ Aster of Arts in Teaching, 
hoo} of 


ssional courses leading to the 
School of Public Law offers pro- 


aster of Laws, Master of Comparative Law, 


rgraduate programs leading to the de- 
and Bachelor of Science in Physical 
to the degrees of Master of Arts in 
Education Specialist, and Doctor of 


: Government 


dr i followin and Business Administration offers work lead- 
Wi, UD Account; degrees: (1) Bachelor of Business Administration with a 
t ng, Business Administration, Business and E 

mal Business: (2) Maste 


ernatic m» conomic Sta- 


r Of Arts in Government with a 
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alor field i eo 2 ie Statistics ati i perso” 
major field in Business and Economic Statistics, International Business, ^7. 
nel Administration, Public Administration, or Urban and Regional Plano 
(3) Master of Business Administration with a major field in Accounting 7 iy 
ness Administration, Health Care Administration, International BUS jor 
Personnel Administration; (4) Master of Public Administration with ". 
field in Health Care Administration, Personnel Administration, Public ab 
istration, or Urban and Regional Planning; (5) Graduate Certificate 10 doi 
Care Administration (post-Master’s study); (6) Doctor of Business 
istration; and (7) Doctor of Public Administration. : 
The School of Public and International Affairs offers work leadin 
following degrees: (1) Bachelor of Arts with a major in InternationP, . (3) 
or Public Affairs; (2) Certificate of the Institute for Sino-Soviet Stu je 
Master of Arts with a major in International Affairs or Public Affair of 
The College of General Studies supplements the adult education prog 
the University through Off-Campus Study; Campus Study; Confereno gg 
nars, and Special Projects; and Continuing Education and Noncredit pusio 
This College offers programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor P scient” 
Administration, Bachelor of Science in General Studies, Bachelor of amis 
Geodetic and Cartographic Science, Master of Science in Business A. gor 
tion, Master of Science in Financial Management, Master of Science "Uu 
ernmental Administration, Master of Science in International Affairs, plic Ag 
Science in Personnel Administration, and Master of Science in 
ministration. "T fo! 
The Division of University Students makes available campus © 
mature students, not candidates for degrees in this University. ce RO 
The Division of Aerospace Studies offers a program O Air Foret gj 
training which is integrated with the curricula of the colleges or in W 
the University and leads to appointment as a commissione ffi 
United States Air Force Reserve. 
The Summer Sessions. 


"To 


ACADEMIC STATUS scroll 
. : a j 

The George Washington University is accredited by its regional is T 
agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary ipstitui" 

is important to students who wish to transfer credits from one : 
another. ^ 

= E á : ssociatio j 

The University is on the approved list of the American Ass¢ tion poi? 

versity Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examin® 


LOCATION pe We 

r o d 
The George Washington University is in downtown Washington, gef 
west of the White House and east of the Potomac River with its of many ° 
way. Within a few blocks are the buildings housing the © ces 


departments of the Government. 


GOVERNMENT TA 
of The Gea d 
d of Trus 


The government and general education management 
ington University are vested in a self-perpetuating Boar 
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Presi Missa 

ate Ment of the University as an ex officio member. The members of the Board 
tenpat for a period of three years and are divided into three classes. The 
the TS Of one class are elected at each annual meeting to fill the places of 


omi embers whose terms of office expire. Two members of each class are 
lated by the Alumni Association. 


THR GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


x Objectives of this 
€mselves for 

t0 promote the ge 
"Bible members 


Association are to unite the graduates who wish to asso- 
charitable, educational, literary, and scientific purposes, 
neral welfare of the University. 


"ity are those who have matriculated in any school of the Uni- 
m E Who have left the University in good standing, or any person who 
the U 48 been a member of the teaching, research, or administrative staff of 


are ity, or of the Board of Trustees of the University. Active mem- 

UN of m S eligible members who are current contributors to or life mem- 

Alumni © George Washington University General Alumni Association, the 

Ata] giseciation of any school of the University, or contributors to the 
Upport Program. 


ling umni Office is in Bacon Hall, 2000 H Street, N.W. Washington, D. C. 


al alumni are ur 


Bed to keep the Alumni Office informed of changes of ad- 
nni Occupation 


and to supply information with regard to their fellow 


Te 
BOARD oF TRUSTEES 


Biy 

arles Karrick Morris, LL.D., Chairman 

Ure MONY Phillips, TT B. LL.M., Vice Chairman 

LN inn Munter, A.B., LL.B., LL.D., Secretary 
atlack Mitchell, A.M., Assistant Secretary 


aximillian Bastian, LL.B., LL.D. 
Omas Buchana 


eni A. Butler, LL.B 
d awell Caplin, B.S. LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D. 


Michael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., L.H.D., D.C.L. 
Cassin C 
ue 


X line arusi, A.M., J.D. 


iler y ——M Fea 


n, Jr., LL.D., HH.D. 


Cochran, D.H.L., LL.D., Sc.D. 
Film, 9k. A.B., M.B.A, J.D, LI M. 
y D Dowling, A.B., M.D., Sc.D. 


yi, Man Elliott, A. 


y "ell Wj 
iS anton Ellison, A.B., LL.B., LL.D. 
‘Vile Re ne Graham, A Bp. 


NS Grosvenor, B.S., Sc.D., LL.D. 
led by the 


M., Ed.D., LL.D., President of the University, ex 


alumni, 


I 
| 


| 
! 
| 
aM 
Af 
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Brooks Hays, A.B., LL.B., LL.D., L.H.D., D.C.L., D.D., HH.D. 
John Edgar Hoover, LL.M., LL.D., Sc.D., D.C.L. 
Joseph D. Hughes, B.S., LL.B., LL.M, LL.D. 
Lewellyn A. Jennings 

David Matthew Kennedy, LL.B., A.B. 

Franklin Jerome Lunding, LL.B., LL.D. 

John Keown McKee 

Jeremiah Milbank, Jr., A.B., M.B.A. 

*Robert Daniel Murphy, LL.B., LL.M., LL.D. 
Sidney Dillon Ripley, Ph.D., D.H.L., Sc.D. 
Carleton D. Smith 

Sidney William Souers, A.B., LL.D. 

Lewis L. Strauss, Sc.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 

L. Corrin Strong, Ph.B., LL.D. 

John W. Thompson, A.B. 
*James Cornelius Van Story, Jr., A.M. 
*John Johnston Wilson, LL.B. 

Watson W. Wise, Ph.B. 
*James Otis Wright, B.S., LL.B. 


HONORARY TRUSTEES 


Robert Vedder Fleming, LL.D., Chairman Emeritus 

Charles Carroll Glover, Jr., A.M., LL.B., LL.D. NET: 

Ulysses S. Grant III, B.S., Graduate United States Engineers Schoo 
Sc.D., L.H.D. 

Alfred Henry Lawson, LL.B., LL.D. 

Benjamin Mosby McKelway, Litt.D. 

Alexander Wetmore, Ph.D., Sc.D. 

Charles Stanley White, M.D., Sc.D. 

Lloyd Bennett Wilson 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


THE UNIVERSITY 


h 
Lloyd Hartman Elliott, A.M., Ed.D., LL.D., President Assistant p ! 
William Parkhurst Smith, Jr., A.B.. M.B.A., Executive 
President "d 
d 
Harold Frederick Bright, Ph.D., Vice President for Academic AD, ç Af 
Carl Hugo Walther, M.C.E., Assistant Vice President for pni 


Claud Max Farrington, A.M., Director of Special Pron 1 for rA 
Margaret Kahn Cohen, A.M., Assistant to the Vice Presi ident 
Affairs 

Tamis Wilson Borden, A.B., Administrative Secretary 

Henry William Herzog, B.S., Vice President and Treasurer 
William David Johnson, B.S., Comptroller 
Humbert John Cantini, Jr., LL.B., Assistant Treasurer act eser 
Margaret Payne Greene, B.S., Assistant Treasurer, Contr 


* Nominated by the Alumni 
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Maurice Kingsley Heartfield, Jr.. A.B., 
9f Student Financial Aid 

9hn Collum Einbinder, 

aren Gould, A.M., 


Em 


Assistant Treasurer; Director, Office 


A.B. in Govt., Business Manager 
Vice President for Resources 


— e — 


"9 Tufts Bacon, Director of Personnel Services 
*rnon Bissell, Ph.D., 
E eterans Education 
win Bernard Castell, 
Faris, B.S., Direct 


Acting Dean of Students; Dean of Men; Director 


A.B., M.D., Director of Health 


tederick or of Men's Athletics 

Rimer y Russell Houser, A.M. in Govt., Registrar 

Virgini: E Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., Unis ersity Historian 

John p ^ andolph Kirkbride, A.M., Ed.D., Dean of Women 
lose rancis Latimer, Ph.D. Litt.D., University Marshal 
Admissions 


Ali 9ung Ruth, A.B.. Director of 
J ce Sh f Librarian 
» Richard Sizoo A M. D.D.. 


ettel, B.S. in]. S , Acting 
B 7 Litt.D., LL.D., L.H.D., S.T.D., Director of 
Elwood 4.7, Chapel 


Services 


Lore i Ma thony Smith, B.S. in Ed., Director o 
William ay Stallings, A.M., Ed.D., Director of 
Donald lexander Riddell Walker, 

Inkler, A p. M.S., Directo 


f Alumni Relations 
Women's Athletics 

A.M., Adviser to International Students 
r of Public Relations 


Tuy 

Co 
LLEGEs, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 
Vin . 

Sei Darlington Linton, Ph.D.. Dean of Columbian College of Arts and 
"ences 
ür 

John edward Burns, Ph.D., Dean of the Graduate Council 

Robe ay M.S., M.D., Dean of the School of Medicine 

lo i met A.B., LL.B., Dean of the Law School 

Marti ey Mayo, B.S., J.S.D., Dean of the Graduate School of Public Law 


pPplieg sander Mason, Ing.-Dr., Dean of the School of Engineering and 
Tancis New vce 

LN c. Hamblin, A.B., Ed.D.. I L.D., Dean of the School of Education 
Ness A 9n Dockeray, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Government and Busi- 
Hir iler station 

i 

p tiong] m Stout, Ph.D., Acting Dean of the School of Public and Inter- 
Wene Affairs 


oltdies 3 Magruder, M.B.A., Ph.D. 


Dean of the College of General 


» JT., Ph.D., Dean of the Division of University Students 
atles PO Bar Adams, B.M.E. 


, Director of the Division of Aerospace Studies 
ole, Ph.D., Dean of the Summer Sessions 


Associate Dean of Columbian College of Arts 


ern: i 
Ctop mand Ethridge, M.D., 
Any Pita] ost&raduate 


Associate Dean of the School of Medicine; 
Medical Education; Medic al Director, University 
ac -— 

Ivor Griffin, Ph.D 


Associate Dean of the School of Medicine 
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Alvin Edward Parrish, M.D., Associate Dean of the School of Medicine | 
Victor Frederick Ludewig, B.S., Administrator of the University Hosp 
William Francis Edward Long II, A.M., Assistant Dean of Columbian C? 
of Arts and Sciences 
Joseph Louis Metivier, Jr., A.M., Assistant Dean of Columbian College ° 
and Sciences on Colle 
Robert Clinton Rutledge, Ph.D., Acting Assistant Dean of Columbian 
of Arts and Sciences f Art! 
William Lewis Turner, Ph.D., Assistant Dean in Columbian College ° 
and Sciences school 
William Wallace Kirkpatrick, A.B., LL.B., Assistant Dean of the HS 
Edward Andrew Potts, A.B., LL.B., Assistant Dean of the Law Scho carin 
Robert Edward Baker, A.M., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the School of t 
Martha Norman Rashid, Ed.B., Ph.D., Assistant Dean for Grants 
search in the School of Education ducation 
Blake Smith Root, A.M., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the School of E ts) of the | 
Robert Whittington Eller, B.S., Ed.D., Assistant Dean (Special Projec | 
College of General Studies 
Richard Baker Simons, Ph.D., Assistant Dean (Academic 
lege of General Studies 
George Andrew Olkhovsky, A.M., Assistant Dean of th 
sity Students 
Robert Lee Williams, A.M., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the Summer | 
Nelson Mead Head, B.S., Assistant Dean for Sponsored Research» ry | 
Isabella Frances Young, A.B. in L.S., Librarian of the Medical Law Libro | 
Hugh Yancey Bernard, A.B., B.S. in L.S., J.D., Librarian of the | 


f Arti 


l 
Affairs) of e z 

D en 
e Division of UP" 


session 
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0 


CERS OF ADMINISTRATION 1966-67 
Robes Ross Magruder, M.B.A.. Ph.D., Dean of the College of General Studies 
t Wh Assistant Dean (Special Projects) of the 


lege ; aker Simons. Ph.D., 


Assistant Dean (Academic Affairs) of the Col- 
eneral Studies 


Ac 
ADEM AFFAIRS 


illia. i 
0 Fox Quigley, Staff Associate 
Ab 
2 RATION 


ber 
Bette y Waters, Jr., A.M., Acting Director (Administration) 

Inman BI : 
aden, Staff Associate (Student Records) 


th Pier arles, A.M. in Ed., M.S. in Per. Adm., Field Representative 

Ber Finch P Clarkson, Staff Assistant ( Registration Processing) 
ù P, E afj Assistant (Administration) 

RT uts, Jr., A.M., Field Representative 


ld Representative 
Weel, B.B.A., Staff Associate (Budget, Cashier, Registrations) 


(Academic Staffing) 


A *r Whitfield, M.S, in Per.Adm., Field Representative 


SM ER SEMINARS, AND SPECIAL PROJECTS 

Gerrit J ter Burns M im s . 

ls: "lenBrink 4 aM, Program Direc tor (Conferences: eminars) 

hu Edith Mullis A.M., -D., Program Director (Educational Projects) 
Helm ns, A.M., Staff Associate (Continuing Education ) 


t m, AM. Ed.D., Staff Associate (Continuing Education) 
Un SEon 
MONGE WASHINGT 
ON UN i 
la, NROg, VIRGINIA 2338 NI VERSITY CENTER (TIDEWATER AREA) 


Urtis s 
Sedwick, B.S. in Engr., M.E.A., D.B.A.. Director 
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WAR COLLEGES' PROGRAMS 


AIR UNIVERSITY CENTER, MAXWELL AIR FORCE BASE, ALABAMA 36113 


John Littleton Boone Atkinson, Ph.D., Director 


NATIONAL WAR COLLEGE CENTER, FORT MC NAIR, WASHINGTON, D. C. 20315 
Robert Carter Burns, A.M., Director 


NAVAL WAR COLLEGE CENTER, NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND 02844 
James Kenneth McDonald, A.B., B.Litt. (Oxon.), Director 
COMMITTEES* 
THE DEAN'S COUNCIL T 


J.W. Coughlan, R.W. Kenny, H.L. LeBlanc, Leonard Nadler, H.R. Page iP 


Reesing, Jr., K.E. Stromsem, F.R. Houser (ex officio), J.Y. Ruth (ex officio 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


R.B. Simons (Chairman), G.F. Conner, W.B. Griffith, J.Y. Ruth (ex officio) 


COMMITTEE ON GRADUATE STUDY 


R 
E.R. Magruder (Chairman), J.C. Dockeray, C.E. Galbreath, J.L. Jessup, H 
Page, H.M. Stout, J.Y. Ruth (ex officio) 
COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 
. 1 : ette 
R.B. Simons (Chairman), D.R. Cloutier, J.H. Coberly, C.O. McDaniels, B 
Bladen (ex officio), F.R. Houser (ex officio) 
COMMITTEE ON DEVELOPMENT, CURRICULUM, AND PROGRAMS 
. RW. 
E.R. Magruder (Chairman), H.F. Bright, A.E. Burns, J.C, Dockerays 
Eller, F.N. Hamblin, C.D. Linton, R.B. Simons, H.M. Stout 
——— 5 
* The Dean and Assistant Deans are ex officio members of all committees. ds Colles? ase * 


f The Vice President for Academic Affairs, the Dean and Assistant Deans of 
officio members of the Council. 
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Staff of Instruction* 


SEPTEMBER 1, 1965-MAY 31, 1966 


John Thomas Abell, Lecturer in Business and Public Administration 
B.S. 1954, Michigan State University; M.B.A. 1965, Arizona State University 
Richard Graham Abbott, Lecturer in Statistics 
B.S. 1956, Trinity College; M.S. 1964, Stanford University 
Onard Ackerman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 


A.B. 1956, Rutgers, the State University : 
James Agresta, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
A.B. 1961, t niversity of Maryland; M.B.A. 1963, Indiana University s 
James Richard Ahern, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business Adminis- 
tration 
B.S, 


1947, U.S. Naval Academy; M.B.A. 1959, Harvard University 
“ward Francis Allard, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
' Bs, 1957, Boston College; Ph.D. 1964, University of Missouri 
lleen Annette Allen, Lecturer in English Uus 
B. 1938, University of Maryland; A.M. 1949, The George Washington University 
Obert James Andrews, Lecturer in Business Administration 
. ^S. 1942, M.S. 1947, Pennsylvania State University 
rover LaMarr Angel, Professor of Education ed Universit 
J A.B. 1929, High Point College; A.M. 1946, Ed.D. 1952, The George Washington University 
sé Armilla, Assistant 1 'rofessorial Lecturer in Psychology 
-B. 1956, University of Oregon; Ph.D. 1960, University of Michigan f , 
3 : Littleton Boone Atkinson, Professor of International Affairs, Air Univer- 
Sity Center, Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama af, act 
C *S. 1939, A.M. 1941, Louisiana State University; Ph.D. 1951, University of Pennsy x 
harles Francis Austin, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business Adminis- 
tration 
“B.A. 1955, D.B.A. 1964, Harvard University; B.S. 1958, University of Maryland g I 
“eph Clair Austin, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
3. 1952, U.S, Military Academy; M.S. 1958, Carnegie Institute of Technology we 
o z s 
Yrus Stey ens Avery II, Special Lecturer in the College of General Studie 
3 1954, U.S. Military Academy; M.B.A. 1962, Harvard University 
njamin Herz! Avin, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Religion "P 
Univ 1933, A.M. 1935, University of California at Los Angeles; Ph.D. 1952, George 
'ersity 
Ted Richard Bahr, Lecturer in Business and Public Administration 


R " * 1962, A.M. 1963, The George Washington University 
Obert 


John erica; A.M. in Ed. 1956, Ed.D. 1962, The George Washington Unipscty 
» Anton Barnet, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Russian 
* 1950, U.S, Military Academy; A.M. 1955, Columbia University 3» . 
Coi, ph Barry, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
oh =. 1937, U.S. Naval Academy; A.M. 1964, The George Washington University ic Ad 
n Joseph Bean, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business and Public Ad- 
punistration r 
er “= 1950, College of Charleston; A.M. 1958, The George Washington University 
n : 
ns d Beer, Lecturer in Psychology aati 
* 1956, Brooklyn College; M.S. 1961, The George Washington University 


k 
Shown as of July, 1966 
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Nicholas Anthony Beninate, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business and 
Public Administration 
B.C.S. 1947, University of Georgia: M.B.A. 1955, University of North Carolina 
Andrew Joseph Bennett, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
A.B. 1950, Yale University 
Jack Ben-Rubin, Lecturer in Economics 
A.B. 1954, A.M. 1959, Columbia University 
Gerald David Benzel, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
A.B. 1962, Central Washington State College; M.S. 1964, Texas A&M University » 
Clifford Leonard Berg, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Public Administrati? 
A.B. 1942, University of Minnesota; M.P.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1955, Harvard University 


Charles Gale Berns, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
A.B. 1931, Pennsylvania State University; A.M. 1932, Columbia University; LL.B. 1941, 
Fordham University 
Mala Gitlin Betensky, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
A.B. 1941, University of Vienna, Austria; M.S. 1943, Ph.D. 1958, New School for Social 
Research » 
Carl Duane Bhame, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Administrat 
B.S. 1956, University of Cincinnati; M.S. 1958, Carnegie Institute of Technology 
William Edward Black, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
A.B. 1942, Oglethorpe College; LL.B. 1952, John Marshall Law School; M.B.A. 1955, 
University of Georgia 
Robert Stephen Blassic, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
A.B. 1946, Brown University; M.B.A. 1961, The George Washington University d 
James Knox Boak III, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Administ* 
tion 
B.S. 1944, U.S. Naval Academy; A.M. 1963, The George Washington University 
Norman Franklin Board, Lecturer in Business Administration 


B.S. in B.A. 1956, Virginia Polytechnic Institute; M.B.A. 1962, The George Washington 
University 


Emmett Wilson Bock, Lecturer in Business Administration 

B.S. 1940, Franklin and Marshall College; A.M. 1952, Lehigh University y" 
Carl David Bolson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business and Public 

ministration 

B.B.A. 1950, University of Georgia; M.B.A. 1959, University of Pennsylvania 
Rayman Winfield Bortner, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 

A.B. 1948, Boston University; Ph.D. 1953, Western Reserve University to 
John David Bossler, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geodetic and C" 

graphic Science 

B.S. 1959, University of Pittsburgh; M.S. 1964, Ohio State University 
John Gordon Boswell, Assistant Professor of Education 

A.B. in Ed. 1953, A.M. in Ed. 1956, Ed.D. 1963, The George Washington University 


Perry Botwin, Professor of Special Education 


B.S. 1942, Rutgers, the State University; A.M. 1947, New York University; Ed.D. 1957, 
Columbia University 


Maurice Hugh Boutelle, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Admin? 
tration 
Ed.B. 1941, Wisconsin State College; M.B.A. 1956, University of North Carolina 
John Joseph Boyne, Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 
A.B. 1947, A.M. 1948, University of Alabama; Ph.D. 1956, University of North Carolina 
Charles Bradley, Professor of Business Economics 
B.S. in B.A, 1942, Millikin University; Ph.D. 1948, University of Illinois lic 
Rex Arthur Bradley, Associate Profesorial Lecturer in Business and P ub 
Administration 
A.B. 1938, Fairmont State College; M.B.A. 1951, Harvard University 
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John Francis Bradshaw, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 
B.S. 1937, St. Lawrence University; M.B.A. 1953, Syracuse University 
Kenneth Harold Bradt, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
A.B, 1948, A.M. 1950, Syracuse University; Ph.D. 1951, Northwestern University 
Earl Burk Braly, Associate Professorial Lecturer in English — 
A.B. 1939, A.M. 1946, Texas Technological College; Ph.D. 1955, University of Texas Mt 
Ray Bloom Bressler, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Adminis- 
tration ‘ 
B.B.A. 1948, University of Cincinnati; M.B.A. 1957, Indiana University 
Carlton Ernest Brett, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in English 
Ed.B. 1933, Keene State College; A.M. 1941, Middlebury College 
John Withrow Brewer, Professor of International Law 
A.B. 1926, A.M. 1930, Ph.D. 1932, Princeton University 


Michael Brewer, Professor of Economics versity of 
B.S, 1953, Yale University; M.S. 1955, University of Michigan; Ph.D. 1959, University 
California ei 
i i 1 4 , * * * S- 
Emidio Joseph Briganti, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Admini 
tration vi; 
B.S. 1943, University of Alabama; M.B.A. 1957, The George Washington University 


Richard Gerard Brown, Professorial Lecturer in Political Science "ET 
B.S. in B.A. 1938, University of Florida; A.M. 1949, Ph.D. 1951, Northwestern 


3 : ; : 
Thomas Nicholas Brown, Associate Professorial Lecturer in History 
B.S. 1949, Boston College; A.M. 1950, Ph.D. 1956, Harvard University 


Peter Evans Brownback, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Political: ^ id 
A.B. 1943, A.M. 1947, University of Alabama; Ph.D. 1952, University of Pennsylv 


i i , * * " in 
Villiam Walter Brownholtz, Associate Professorial Lecturer aA a counting 
A.B, 1949, The George Washington University; C.P.A. 1959, State of Marylan 


James Leonard Buckler, Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
B. in Govt. 1944, A.M. in Govt, 1950, The George Washington University 


Daniel Bures, Instructor in Russian i 
:B. 1960, University of Illinois; A.M. 1962, Columbia University rey : 
i ; rofessoria i ] tion 
Leon Burnham, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business Administra 
A.B. 1930, University of Utah 


Louise Burns, Special Lecturer in the College of General Studies 
AB, 1940, Emmanuel College " 

‘ : i ; inistration 
Rollin Lee Burns, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business orgie 
AB. 1932, Wheaton College; A.M. 1935, Princeton University; A.M. in Per. Adm. ? 

*orge Washington University 
Anna Teresa Butler, Special Lecturer in the College of General Studies 
S. 1953, M.S. 1956, University of California 


Je S * * . 
ee Douglas Butt, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mens 
S.E. 1953, University of Michigan; M.S. in N.E. 1958, Air Force Institute o 


Nels i 
eison Martin Butters, Lecturer in Psychology € 
^^ 1960, Boston University; A.M. 1962, Ph.D. 1964, Clark University 


"t i 7 7 7 inistration 
illiam Davis Butts, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business A dmin 


j : rshall 
Lay 1928, Golden Gate College; LL.B. 1931, University of Chicago; J.D. 1948, John Ma 
aw School] id 


Ri 
shard Joel Buxbaum, Special Lecturer in the College of General Studies 
`" 1960, University of Pennsylvania; M.H.A. 1963, University of Michigan 


mar Calderhead, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
9, A.M. 1951, Ph.D. 1955, University of Pennsylvania 


* 194 
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James Harrison Hewes Carrington, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Busines 
Administration 
B.S. 1948, U.S. Naval Academy; M.B.A. 1964, The George Washington University 
Matthew John Cazan, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Political Science 
B.S. in F.S. 1940, M.S. in F.S. 1944, Georgetown University 
Gordon Ronald Chapman, Lecturer in Economics 
A.B. 1958, Stanford University; A.M. 1964, University of Oklahoma 
Stephen Chreptak, Lecturer in History 
B.S. 1953, Pennsylvania State College, Lock Haven; M.S. 1954, Bucknell University 
Harrison Clark, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in English 
A.B. 1942, Cornell University; A.M, 1956, Catholic University of America 
Lee William Clark, Special Lecturer in the College of General Studies 
A.B. 1963, University of Maryland 
. . A " s b C 
Robert Samuel Clark, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business and Publi 
Administration 
A.B. 1960, University of Maryland; A.M. in Govt. 1963, The George Washington University 
James Ray Clay, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
B.S. 1960, University of Utah; M.S. 1962, University of Washington 
Robert Anthony Cliffe, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Spanish 
A.B. 1927, Norwich University 
James Harold Coberly, Professor of American Literature 
A.B. 1933, A.M. 1938, Ph.D. 1949, The George Washington University 
Rudolph Copabianco, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 
A.B. 1949, A.M. 1950, Denver University; Ed.D. 1954, University of Illinois 
Routh Nash Coffman, Lecturer in Psychology 
A.B. 1961, The George Washington University 
Victor Herman Cohen, Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs 
A.B. 1939, A.M. 1940, University of Wyoming; Ph.D. 1951, University of Oklahoma 
George Davis Cole, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business and Public 
ministration ; 
A.B. 1940, Duke University; B.D. 1943, Yale University; Ed.D. 1951, Columbia University 
Kenneth Coleman, Lecturer in Accounting 
B.S. 1957, Virginia Polytechnic Institute; C.P.A. 1960, State of Virginia 
Patrick Joseph Collier, Special Lecturer in the College of General Studies 
B.S. 1963, U.S. Naval Postgraduate School 


Richard Edward Collier, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education m 
B.S. 1950, State University of New York, College at Oneonta; M.S. 1953, Ed.D. 
Syracuse University 


Ad 


Seymour Irving Colman, Lecturer in Business Administration l 
B.S. 1956, University of Maryland; M.B.A. 1959, The George Washington University 


Gary Sherman Colonna, Lecturer in Mathematics 
B.S. 1953, U.S. Military Academy; M.S. 1962, Tulane University of Louisiana irs 
4 Á $ > 4 : a 
Michael Charles Conley, Associate Professorial Lecturer in International Af 
A.B. 1950, A.M. 1951, Ph.D. 1960, Ohio State University 


Bertice Andrews Cornish, Professorial Lecturer in Special Education 
B.S. 1954, A.M. 1955, Ed.D. 1962, Columbia University 


Catherine Nebolsine Coulter, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Slavic 
guages 
A.B. 1957, Barnard College; A.M. 1966, Columbia University 

Dennis Purver Cox, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1951, M.S. 1953, Ph.D. 1956, Stanford University 


Merel Jackson Cox, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geography 
B.S. 1958, M.S. 1962, Pennsylvania State University 
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Ruth O'Dell Cox, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Speech 
B.S. 1936, Syracuse University; A.M. 1962, The George Washington University 

Mary Elizabeth Brackett Cunningham, Lecturer in English 

A.B. 1957, Bryn Mawr College; A.M. 1960, University of Michigan 

Anthony Francis Czajkowski, Associate Professorial Lecturer in History 
A.B. 1938, St. Joseph's Seminary and College; A.M. 1940, Ph.D. 1942, Fordham University 

Mirek Jan Dabrowski, Lecturer in Speech 
A.B. 1947, State University of New York at Buffalo 

Edward Francis Danowitz, Associate Professorial Lecturer in History 
B.S. 1943, College of the Holy Cross; A.M. 1954, Ph.D. 1956, University of Pennsylvania 

Charles Dwelle Daniel, Jr., Lecturer in Mathematics 
B.S. 1946, U.S. Military Academy; M.S. 1961, Tulane University of Louisiana 

Malcolm David Davis, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
A.B, 1959, Bethany College; A.M. 1963, University of Connecticut; Ed.D. 1965, University of 
Oklahoma 


Win Deckard, A ssistant Professorial Lecturer in Business and Public Ad- 
Ministration 

; A.B, 1939, Indiana University; A.M. 1941, University of Cincinnati 
arles Mauzy DeHority, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business and Pub- 
lic Administration 

, S. 1938, U.S. Naval Academy; M.B.A. 1961, The George Washington University 

ichard Egli Deighton, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 

A.B, 1954, M.S. 1956, University of Iowa 


Alton Alexander Denton, Lecturer in Business Administration aki 
S. 1933, U.S. Military Academy; M.B.A. 1965, The George Washington University 


Anthony Bruno DePasquale, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
B.S. 1952, Pennsylvania State College, Indiana; A.M. in Ed. 1954, The George Washington 
University 

arren Peyton DeWitt, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
g S. 1949, University of South Carolina 
"s Ingram Diamond, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 


1948, LL.B. 1954, University of Alabama 


*roline Virginia Diedel, Special Lecturer in the College of General Studies 
L.B. 1923, The George Washington University 


Scar Charles Disler, Associate Professorial Lecturer in A ccounting 
“3. in Govt, 1945, A.M. in Govt. 1958, The George Washington University 


€nry Peter Doble, Jr., Lecturer in Business Administration 
*5. 1945, Tufts University; M.H.A. 1962, Baylor University 


"n Joseph Donahue, Lecturer in Public Administration 
S. 1949, U.S, Naval Academy; A.M. in Govt, 1962, The George Washington University 


omas Christopher Donohue, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Philosophy 
B. 1937, A.M. 1939, Ph.D. 1960, St. Louis University 


- Frank Doubleday, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business Adminis 
ration 


s. 1954, University of Maryland; A.M. 1955, The George Washington University 


omas Richard Downs, Lecturer in Business Administration "e 
"1947, A.M. 1949, Miami University; M.B.A. 1961, The George Washington University 


T . m » ? ] 
ederick Doyle, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geodetic and Cartographic 


JClence 
1951, Syracuse University 


V CE, 
Villi "t 
an Dugg: isis 'ssorial Lec. in Religion 
ggan, Assistant Professorial Lecturer i "e ad 
Ssd 1959, St, Joseph’s Seminary; S.T.L. 1961, S.T.D. 1962, Catholic University of America; 
^ 1963, S.S.L. 1964, Pontifical Biblical Institute of Rome 
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Thomas Andrew Durek, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
A.B. 1953, Pennsylvania State University; A.M. 1957, Baylor University; M.S. 1959, Stanford 
University 
Robert Edwin Durland, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geography 
A.B. 1949, A.M. 1951, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D. 1963, Northwestern University 
Roy Brandon Eastin, Professor of Business Administration 
A.B. 1943, A.M. 1945, The George Washington University; Ph.D. 1953, American University 
John Paul Eberle, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business and Public Ad- 
ministration 
B.S. 1954, A.M. 1956, Ph.D. 1963, American University 
Eugene Carl Edel, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business and Public Ad- 
ministration 
A.B. 1962, Florida State University, M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1965, Purdue University 
Donald Miller Ehat, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.S. 1956, State University of New York; M.R.E. 1960, Fuller Theological Seminary 
Abdel Muhsin El-Biali, Special Lecturer in the College of General Studies 
A.B. 1958, Cairo University, Egypt; A.B. 1958, A.M. 1959, Al-Aghar University, Egypt; AM 
1965, American University 
John Neil Ellison, Lecturer in Economics 
B.S. 1953, M.S. 1960, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Warrick Elgin Elrod, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
A.B. 1939, Harvard University; A.M. 1948, Northwestern University, A.M. 1959, The George 
Washington University 


William John Elsen, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Speech 
Ph.B. 1939, A.M. 1941, Marquette University 
Philippe Emmanuel, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.S. 1948, A.M. 1949, Columbia University 
Alton Roger Enderson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.S. 1960, Ed.M. 1963, University of Maryland " 
Vincent Joseph Esposito, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mathematic 
B.S. 1956, U.S. Military Academy; A.M. 1961, University of California at Los Angeles . 
Howard Mitchell Estes, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
B.S. 1950, U.S. Naval Academy; M.S.E. 1958, Ph.D. 1961, University of Michigan 
Edward Ettin, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
B.B.A. 1957, University of Cincinnati; M.B.A. 1958, Ph.D 1962, University of Michigan 
Robert Lee Farrell, Lecturer in Economics 
B.S. 1957, Purdue University; A.M. 1962, The George Washington University 
Joseph Feith, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business and Public 
istration 
A.B. 1961, A.M. 1963, The George Washington University 
Howard Lawrence Felchlin, Associate Professorial Lecturer in History 
B.S. 1941, U.S. Military Academy; A.M. 1950, Columbia University 
Lewis Hale Figh, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business and 
Administration » 
B.S. in N.S. 1946, B.I.E. 1947, Georgia Institute of Technology; M.B.A. 1963, The Geo 
Washington University ic 
* i . nd Publi 
James Joseph Finley, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business à 
Administration 
B.S. 1950, A.M. 1953, Ph.D. 1962, American University 
Eric Fischer, Professorial Lecturer in Geography 
Ph.D. 1921, University of Vienna, Austria 
John Karl Fisher, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
A.B. 1952, M.S. 1953, Alfred University; Ed.D. 1964, University of Maryland 
Henry William Forbes, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Economics ; 
A.B. 1949, University of California at Los Angeles; Ph.D. 1959, Georgetown Univers 


Admit 


public 
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James Anderson Fraser, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics I 
B.S, 1933, University of Alberta, Canada; A.M. 1937, Ph.D. 1939, Columbia University 


Bruce Fredrics, Assistant Pri /fessorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
B.B.A. 1950, University of Georgia; M.B.A. 1963, Michigan State University 

Herbert Freeman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in History i 
A.B. 1951, Rutgers, the State University; A.M. 1954, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1959, 
Yale University 

John And rew Frey, Associate Professor of Romance Languages . 
A.B. 1951, A.M, 1952, University of Cincinnati; Ph.D. 1957, Catholic University of America 


Tancis Ronald Frola, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
A.B. 1958, M.S. 1960, San Jose State College 


Arthur Homer Furnia, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in History 


A.B. 1950, State University of New York at Albany; A.M. 1952, University of Notre Dame: 
Ph.D, 1958, Georgetown University 


Robert Frank Futrell, Pro 


fessorial Lecturer in International A ffairs 
B. 1938, A.M. 


1939, University of Mississippi; Ph.D. 1950, Vanderbilt University 
ouis Gabriel, Lecturer in English Ses 
A.B, 1958, Catholic University of America; A.M. 1963, The George Washington University 
Charles Edward Galbreath, Professor of International Economics 
A.B. 1931, Colgate University; A.M. 1932, Ph.D. 1941, Cornell University 
atrick Francis Gallagher, Associate Professor of Anthropology 
A.B. 1957, University of Pittsburgh; Ph.D. 1964, Yale University 


Robert Milton Gelman, Special Lecturer in the College of General Studies 
B. 1942, New York University; A.M. 1956, Ph.D. 1964, Catholic University of America 
Edward Bernard Gentry, Lecturer in Business Administration OS, 
S. in E.E. 1951, North Carolina State University at Raleigh; M.S. 1957, Stanford University 


homas George Gibson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
S. 1956, M.S. 1959, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D. 1962, Princeton University 


ranci = - : , ; "T 
ancis Joseph Girard, A ssistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Adminis. 
tration 


A.B. 1960, M.B.A. 196 
vid Gold, Asso 


D 1, The George Washington University 
a 


ciate Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
B.A, 1937, City College, New York; A.M. 1939, Columbia University 


Sidney c í i ; 
dney Goldstein, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Economics 


n 1939, Brooklyn College; LL.B. 1950, Georgetown University; A.M. 1954, Ph.D. 1957, 
B Merican University 

arry Melvyn Q 1 ; f 

TY Melvyn Goldstone, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business and Pub 

^ dministration i 

S. 1956. University of New Hampshire; M.B.A. 1958, University of Pennsylvania 


Goode, Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 
1938, Purdue University 


*cil Earnest 


D S., M.S, 
pthy Gene Goode, Lecturer in Secretarial Studies 
S. 1938, Indiana State College 


J 
Tome Bruce Gor 


don, Lecturer in Public Administration 
B. 1960, Boston University; M.B.A. 1962, Columbia University 


Car w; i ; 
al William Graefe, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business and Public 
ministration 
1949, Georgia Institute of Technology; M.I.E. 1957, New York University; M.S. 1964, 
M Dakota State University 
Melvin Grav; a i in Psychology 
AR ,oI8VI(Z, Associate Professorial Lecturer in sy i Universi 
^ - 1950, A.M. 1951, The George Washington University; Ph.D. 1955, Adelphi University 
"sa (s... x 
3 Gail Gree 
AB. 1959. 


North 


nberg, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
Ph.D. 1965, University of Minnesota 


nL 
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Robert Leroy Gregg, Professorial Lecturer in Business and Public Adminis- 
tration 
B.E. 1947, Western Montana College of Education; A.M. 1949, Ph.D. 1957, Columbia 
University 


Howard Lee Grigsby, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Speech 
A.B. 1948, Indiana State College 
Phillip Donald Grub, Assistant Professor of Business Administration 
A.B., A.B. in Ed. 1953, Eastern Washington State College; M.B.A. 1960, D.B.A. 1964, The 
George Washington University 
Thomas Francis Guidera, Lecturer in Business Administration 
B.S. 1956, University of Maryland; A.M. 1958, The George Washington University 
Edwin Woodrow Gunberg, Professorial Lecturer in English 
A.B. 1936, St. Olaf College; A.M. 1937, Ph.D. 1940, University of Iowa 
Clifford Donald Hall, Lecturer in Business Administration 
A.B. 1960, A.M. 1965, The George Washington University 
Marjorie Myers Halpin, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 
A.B. 1962, A.M. 1965, The George Washington University in 
Malcolm Conner Hamby, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business Adm 
istration LA 
B.S. in Ed. 1947, Southern Illinois University; M.B.A. 1958, Indiana University; A.M. in 
1963, The George Washington University 
Jack Logan Hancock, Lecturer in Business Administration 
A.B. 1952, West Virginia University; M.B.A. 1962, The George Washington University sl 
Mildred Irene Bernsten Hanson, Special Lecturer in the College of Ger 
Studies 


y ? 1 ; 10° 

Robert Harold Hanson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geodetic and €^ 

graphic Science 

B.S. in Cart, 1962, The George Washington University 10- 
Rolland Lee Hardy, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geodetic and Car 

graphic Science . prot 

B.S. 1947, University of Illinois; B.S. in C.E. 1950, C.E. 1956, University of Missouri; 

1963, Technical University, Karlsruhe, Germany 


Albert Maurice Harris, Lecturer in Business Administration 
B.S. 1958, University of Maryland 
Ransom Baine Harris, Professorial Lecturer in Philosophy 
A.B. 1948, A.M. 1954, University of Richmond, B.D, 1951, Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary; A.M. 1960, Emory University ! 
Joseph Hobson Harrison, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in History 
A.B. 1941, A.M. 1947, Ph.D. 1954, University of Virginia AT Cart? 
William Eugene Hart, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geodetic @ 
graphic Science 
B.S. 1951, University of Delaware; M.S. 1960, Ohio State University i 
James Thomas Hawk, Special Lecturer in the College of General Studies 
LL.B. 1952, B.S. 1957, University of Tennessee ; 
Joseph Michael Hawkins, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 


B.S, 1962, Oklahoma State University of Agriculture and Applied Science; M.S. 1965, 
University of Illinois 


ub- 
Frederick Brockway Heck, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business and P 
lic Administration 
B.S. 1953, University of Maryland; M.B.A. 1954, University of Pittsburgh . 
Walter George Held, Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 
A.B. 1943, Bucknell University; A.M. 1949, Ph.D. 1951, American University and Public 
John Thomas Henderson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business 
Administration ue MBA 


B.S. 1949, Pennsylvania State College, California; M.S. 1954, University of Ken 
1957, Syracuse University 
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George Francis Henigan, Jr., Professor of Speech : 
A.B. 1936, Nebraska State Teachers College; Ph.M. 1940, University of Whcousia 
Harry Mark Henkin, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
A.B. 1938, Augustana College; A.M. 1940, University of Alabama : » said 
Robert Fillmore Henry, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business 
Public Administration Mice 
B.B.A. 1957, Emory University; M.B.A. 1962, Harvard University l : 
Elmer Raymond Hermes, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in — 
B.S. in B.A. 1960, University of San Francisco; M.B.A. 1961, mnn e pes ieiti 
John Smith Herrick, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Administ 
B.S. in Ch.E. 1940, Michigan State University; M.B.A. 1960, The George Washing! 
University j 
‘rank Higginbotham Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
gg , M. te 
B.S. 1930, M.S. 1934, University of Illinois; C.P.A. 1942, State of Indiana; C.P.A. 1943, Sta 
of Illinois 3 La 
Eugene Raymond Highfield, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Metus 
B.S, 1952, Michigan State University; M.S. 1964, Air Force Institute of Techno! z ict 
Arthur T: homas Hill, Assistant Pro fessorial Lecturer in Business and Public 
ministration 9d 
h.B. 1943, Muhlenberg College; A.M. 1947, Columbia University 
eter Proal Hill, Associate Professor of History 
A.B. 1949, Tufts University; A.M. 1954, Boston University; Ph.D. 1966, The George 
Washington University 3 
Caro] Lechthaler Hills, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Sociology 
-B. 1947, Tufts University; M.S. 1949, Boston University a 
“gene Ear] Hixon, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.S. 1950, A.M. 1951, University of Illinois f f 
John Christopher Hoar, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in aer — 
B.S. 1946, U.S. Military Academy; A.M. 1952, Stanford University; Ph.D. 1959, Georgi 
University 


; : ? į 
tuman McGill Hobb, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business and Public 
dministration > leas 
-B. 1942, University of North Carolina; LL.B. 1948, Yale University 
arel Holbik, Professorial Lecturer in Economics ere n 
Dr.Jur. 1947, Charles University of Prague, Czechoslovakia; M.B.A. 1950, University 
Detroit; Ph.D. 1956, University of Wisconsin 
Mar Y Alida Holman, Associate Professor of Economics i 
B. 1955, A.M. 1957, Ph.D. 1963, The George Washington University 
en Edward Holt, Lecturer in English : 
AB, 1948, Howard University; A.M. 1950, New York University 1 War Col- 
aring Carrington Hopkins, Professor of International Affairs, Naval War 
ege Center, Newport, Rhode Island : 
"B. 1945, Duke University; Ph.D. 1949, University of Paris, Prance 
us Michael Horner, Lecturer in Business Administration 
B 


~m 1962, Long Beach State College; A.M. in Govt. 1966, The George Washington 
Univergity 


Alay Louis Howder, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in —ÓÀ m 
L = * in Govt, 1954, The George Washington University; A.M. 1960, Mi recne a 
“cile Eleanor Hoyme, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Ant ropology 
E1950, M.S. 1953, The George Washington University; Ph.D. 1963, Oxfor E 
England 
'ng-Yao Hsieh, Associate Professor of Economics 
Un 1939, St. John’s University, China; A.M. 1958, Ph.D. 1964, The George Washington 
ersity 
T Furness Hubbard, Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
1 


^^ 1928, A.M. 1929, Ph.D. 1934, The George Washington University 
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Walter Joseph Hurd, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
A.B. 1933, A.M. 1939, University of California 
Gérard Paul Huvé, Assistant Professor of French 
A.B. 1963, American University 
Paul Icke, Professorial Lecturer in Geography 
Ph.B., Ph.M. 1933, Ph.D. 1940, University of Wisconsin p 
Milton Hayes Iredell, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business and Public 
Administration 
B.S. 1948, Bucknell University; A.M. 1949, Ph.D. 1955, Western Reserve University 


Reiko Iwai, Special Lecturer in the College of General Studies 
A.B. 1959, University of Ochanomizu, Japan 
Amil Walter Jackowski, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Secretarial Studies 
B.S. 1949, American International College; A.M. in Govt. 1950, The George Washington 
University 
Cecil Lee Jackson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
A.B. 1954, Mercer University; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1964, University of Georgia - 
Donald Cecil Jackson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Adminis 
tration 
B.S. 1953, Abilene Christian College; M.B.A. 1959, D.B.A. 1965 The George Washington 
University 
Gilbert Chester Jacobus, Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration . 
B.S. in C.E. 1929, Rutgers, the State University; M.B.A. 1935, New York University; LL.B. 
1950, Georgetown University 
Armand John Jacopin, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in History 
A.B. 1953, St. John’s University; A.M. 1954, New York University 
Alvin Carl Jensen, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education E- 
Ed.B. 1958, Wisconsin State College; A.M. in Ed. 1960, The George Washington Unive 
Michael Hyle Jessup, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
A.B. in Ed. 1961, A.M. in Ed. 1963, The George Washington University blic 
Walter Orwell Jewell, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business and P“ 
Administration oidi 
A.B. 1940, William Jewell College; A.M. 1940, University of Denver; Ph.D. 1958, Unive 
of Minnesota 
Eva Mayne Johnson, Associate Professor of Psychology 
A.B. 1949, A.M. 1951, Ph.D. 1957, The George Washington University 


Lawrence Binga Johnson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
B.S. 1953, M.S. 1958, Howard University; Ph.D. 1964, Tufts University 


Thomas Page Johnson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Political Science 
A.B. 1957, A.M. 1961, The George Washington University 


Gilbert Charles Jones, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
M.B.A. 1960, University of Pennsylvania 


James Louis Francis Jones, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.S. 1956, Howard University; A.M. in Ed. 1964, The George Washington University 4 The 
f i ni ‘on in 
Paul Bentley Jones, Assistant Professor of Business Administration College 
George Washington University Program, Air Command and Staff 


Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama 
M.B.A. 1947, Harvard University 


Robert Gean Jones, Professor of Religion i 
A.B. 1947, Baylor University; B.D. 1950, A.M. 1957, Ph.D. 1959, Yale University 


Thomas Stanley Jones, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
B.S. 1948, University of Alabama 


Margaret Ann Kiley, Assistant Professor of Secretarial Studies 1 
B.S. in Ed. 1951, University of Buffalo; A.M. in Ed. 1953, Ed.D. 1965, The Georg 
Washington University 
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Robert Alfred Kilmarx, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business and Public 
Administration 


A.B. 1948, A.M. 1950, University of Vi 


rginia; Ph.D. 1958, Georgetown University 
Algin King, Professorial L 


ecturer in Business Administration 
A.B. 1947, University of South Carolina; M.S. 1953, New York University 


Robert Partner King, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business and Public 
Administration 


Bs. 1948, Kansas State College of Pittsburg; A.M. 1959, Bradley University; Ed.D. 1964, 
Indiana University 


Arthur David Kirsch, 
A.B. 


Raymo 


Associate Professor of Statistics Ww 

1955, The George Washington University; M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1957, Purdue University 

nd Elmer Kitchell, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business and Pub- 
lic A dministration 

A.B. 1948, M.P.A. 1952, Syracuse University 


ack Louis Knetsch, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Economics i 
‘S. 1955, M.S. 1956, Michigan State University; M.P.A. 1959, Ph.D. 1963, Harvard University 


Ugo Kenneth Koch, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Health Care Admin- 
istration 


A.B. 1947, Washington University; M.H.A. 1959, Baylor University 


"hold Kotz, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 
A.B. 1941, New York University; A.M. 1952, American University 


Imitrios George Kousoulas, Professorial Lecturer in Political Science 
LL.B. 1948, University of Athens, Greece; A.M. 1953, Ph.D. 1956, Syracuse University 


9zelle Dewitte Kraus, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 20] 
S. 1952, D.C. Teachers College; A.M. in Govt. 1955, The George Washington University; 
Ed.D, 1965, American University 


Joseph Leo Krieger, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 


R B.B.A, 1936, M.B.A. 1939, City College, New York; Ph.D. 1956, American University 
lederick Herman Kruck, Lecturer in Statistics 
S. 1951, Yale University; M.S. 1961, U.S. Naval Postgraduate School 
Tederick Charles Kurtz, Associate Professor of Accounting 


S. in Comm, 1948, University of Virginia; M.B.A. 1949, University of Pennsylvania; C.P.A. 
1952, State of Maryland 


John Joseph LaFalce, Lecturer in Business Administration 
^w 1961, Canisius College; LL.B. 1964, Villanova University 
Obert 


B Hess Lake, Lecturer in Business Administration 
S. 1959, University of Baltimore 


àmes Arthur Lally, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 


us.B, 1950, Mus. M. 1955, Catholic University of Amedion; Ba.D. 2905; Tib Onsege 
ashington University 


Arth 


ur Rufus Laney, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
' 1947, A.M. 1949, Ph.D. 1957, The George Washington University 


0 E í i . 
bn Car] Lang, Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B. 1936, North Dakota State Teachers College, Valley City; A.M. 1949, Northwestern 
niversity; A.M. in Ed. 1949, Ed.D. 1951, The George Washington University 


G j " P 
tard Laurent LaRoche, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in French 
B » A.M. 1943, Boston College; A.M. 1947, Harvard University 


-B. 1942 

avi z n : 

id Herbert Otis Lawson, Lecturer in Psychology EM 
58, Dartmouth College; A.M. 1962, The George Washington University 


A.B. 19 
ta 7 i b . . 
TÄ Sylvain Leroy, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
n » Manhattan College; M.S. 1964, Lehigh University 
" j * ^ -— . . . E 
D Arthur Leslie, Professorial Lecturer in Business and Public Administra 
‘on 


B ` : . 
S. 1942, LL.B. 1948, University of Alabama; J.S.D. 1959, Yale University 
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Rene Levine, Lecturer in Secretarial Studies 
B.S. 1964, Boston University; A.M. in Ed. 1966, The George Washington University 
Bernard Isaac Levy, Professor of Psychology 
A.B. 1948, New York University; Ph.D. 1952, University of Rochester 
Ralph Kepler Lewis, Assistant Professor of Anthropology 
A.B. 1934, Southwest Missouri State College; A.M. 1939, University of Southern California 
Marilyn Vickman Lichtman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
A.B. in Ed. 1959, A.M. in Ed. 1962, The George Washington University 
Jerome Ferris Lieblich, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Administra- 
tion 
A.B. 1937, Colgate University; LL.B. 1940, Harvard University 
Burt Howard Liebowitz, Lecturer in Mathematics 
B.E.E. 1957, M.S. 1960, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; M.S. in E.E. 1963, Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn 
Helena Keehne Lietwiler, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
A.B. 1928, Western College for Women; A.M. in Ed. 1956, A.P.C. 1964, The George 
Washington University 
Hubert Whitman Lilliefors, Associate Professor of Statistics 
A.B. 1952, Ph.D. 1964, The George Washington University; A.M. 1953, Michigan State 
University 
Joseph Lima, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in English 
B.S. 1950, American University; A.M. 1951, The George Washington University 
Lottie Rosenberg Lisle, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
A.B. 1943, Brooklyn College 
Clifford Longest, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
B.S. 1959, University of Maryland; A.M. 1963, The George Washington University 
James Trapier Lowe, Professorial Lecturer in Political Science 
B.S. in F.S. 1932, M.S. in F.S. 1933, Ph.D. 1935, Georgetown University 
Raymond Albert Lucas, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
A.B. in Govt, 1954, The George Washington University 
William Allan MacDonald, Professor of Art and Archaeology 
A.B. 1940, Oberlin College; A.M. 1942, Ph.D. 1943, Johns Hopkins University 
Harold Mack, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.S. 1948, A.M. 1951, University of Nebraska; Ed.D. 1962, University of Wyoming 


Sam Lucien Georges Maggio, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in French 
A.B. 1939, University of Paris, France 
Eugene Ross Magruder, Associate Professor of Business Administration. 
A.B., B.B.A. 1950, M.B.A. 1951, University of Texas; Ph.D. 1959, Ohio State University 
Elmer Joseph Mahoney, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
A.B. 1934, Western Maryland College; A.B, 1936, Catholic University of America; LL.B. 
University of Maryland; LL.B. 1955, Case Institute of Technology 
Charles Victor Manes, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
A.B. 1940, University of Texas; A.M. 1948, Hardin-Simmons University; Ed.D. 1959, 
of Denver pub- 
Thomas Edward Manore, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business and 
lic Administration 
B.S. 1945, University of California at Los Angeles; M.B.A. 1947, Harvard University 
William Louis Markrich, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Spanish 
A.M. 1943, University of Washington; Ph.D. 1955, University of California 
Robert Franklin Marler, Jr., Special Lecturer in the College of General 
B.S.E. 1954, Princeton University; A.M. 1961, The George Washington University 
Albert Maslow, Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
A.M. 1938, Western Reserve University; Ph.D, 1952, University of Maryland ‘cs 
Wayne Courtney Mathews, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mathemate 
B.S. 1954, San Francisco State College; M.S. 1959, University of Michigan 


1941, 


University 


Studies 
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Carl Mauro, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
Ed.B. 1941, State University of New York, College at Brockport; A.M. in Ed. 1948, 
The George Washington University; Ed.D. 1957, University of Maryland 
Guido Ettore Mazzeo, Associate Professor of Romance Languages 
A.B. 1936, City College, New York; A.M. 1938, Ph.D. 1961, Columbia University 
William Andrew McCauley, Professor of Education 
Ed.B, 1949, State University of New York, College at Geneseo; A.M. 1950, Colorado State 
College; Ph.D. 1956, Syracuse University 


Muriel Hope McClanahan, Associate Professor of English Composition 


A.B, 1935, Colorado College; A.M. 1937, Ph.D. 1940, University of Pittsburgh 
William Edward McConville, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Public Admin- 
istration 
A.B. 1958, Michigan State University; A.M. 1963, The George Washington University 
Edward McCrensky, Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 
A.B. 1933, Boston College; Ed.M. 1935, State College at Boston 
James 


Kenneth McDonald, Assistant Professor of International Affairs; The 
George Washington University Program, Naval War College Center, New- 
Þort, Rhode Island 

A.B. 1954, Yale University; B.Litt. 1961, Oxford University, England 


William Gerald McDonald, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
B.S. 1949, University of Tulsa 


= argaret McIntyre, Assistant Professor of Education 
Uni in Ed. 1939, State University of New York at Buffalo; A.M. 1944, Northwestern 

M; niversity; A.P.C, 1963, The George Washington University 
michael Geoffrey McKee, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
i ^-B. 1953, Ph.D. 1960, University of California : 
-artin Michael McLaughlin, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Political Science 
B. 1938, University of Portland: A.M. 1941, Ph.D. 1948, University of Notre Dame 

ames Dunbar McPherson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
* S. 1958, A.M. 1961, Pennsylvania State University 


rence Marie Mears, Professor of Mathematics : 
AB. 1917, Goucher College; A.M. 1924, Ph.D. 1927, Cornell University 


En Francis Mello, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geology 


"5. 1958, Brown University; M.S. 1960, Ph.D. 1962, Yale University 
stor Mendez-Vigo, Jr., Lecturer in Mathematics 
b B. 1952, University of Florida; A.M. 1959, Florida State University . 
n Harold Michener, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Political Science 


Une 1948, A.M. 1949, University of Kansas; Ph.D. 1956, University of California; LL.B. 1962, 


k niversity of Maryland - 
E Vinson Milano, Associate PE ee 
lon 
i m 1940, University of West Virginia; M.B.A. 1954, University of Pennsylvania 


y Millan, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Physical Education 
wy tt P.E, 1947, A.M. in Ed. 1950, The George Washington University ES : 
[ Richard Miller, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 


Claj 
19843 Ind.Mgt. 1950, Ohio State University; M.B.A. 1953, University of Michigan; D.B.A. 


Ry € George Washington University Ez ; 
gene Herbert Miller, Professorial Lecturer in Political Science 
E" 33, Ursinus College; A.M. 1935, Ph.D. 1940, Clark University 
Mes x 


liltoh Miller, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business and Public 
- ministration 
ssie p len eS. 1957, Auburn University : ; tional Affairs 
AB illen Ashworth Miller, Professorial Lecturer in Interna 
m... Das, University of Maine; A.M. 1930, Ph.D. 1940, Clark University 


"erit 
* Status conferred June 5, 1966. 
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James Mills, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business and Public Admins 


tration 
A.B. 1927, Augustana College; A.M. 1937, University of Illinois; D.B.A. 1965, The George 
Washington University 


Sidney Mintz, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
A.B. 1938, Ohio University; A.M. 1949, The George Washington University d 
Bert Mogin, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business and Public Adminis 
tration 
B.S. 1939, City College, New York; A.M. 1961, The George Washington University 
Cora Elizabeth Moore, Special Lecturer in the College of General Studies 
A.B. in Ed. 1965, The George Washington University 
William Bateman Moore, Lecturer in Psychology 
A.B. 1961, The George Washington University 
Sam Morganstein, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
A.B. 1942, The George Washington University 


Cecil VanHorn Morris, Lecturer in Spanish 
A.B. 1920, Randolph-Macon College; Th.B. 1924, Princeton Theological Seminary 


Robert Eugene Morrison, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in English 
B.S. 1944, U.S. Military Academy 
George Patrick Morse, Special Lecturer in the College of General Studies 
A.B. 1948, LL.B. 1951, The George Washington University 
Mary Louise Mott, Lecturer in Secretarial Studies 
B.S. 1957, The George Washington University 
Raymond Munts, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
A.M. 1948, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1959, University of Wisconsin 
Ruth Estelle Myer, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
A.B. 1937, Hunter College; A.M. 1946, The George Washington University; Ph.D. 1963, 


American University blic 
Frederick Myers, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business and Pu 


Administration 
B.S. 1954, University of Maryland; A.M. 1960, American University 
Paul Nesbitt, Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 
A.B. 1926, Beloit College; A.M. 1929, Ph.D. 1938, University of Chicago 
Peter Francis Newton, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
A.B. 1953, M.S. 1957, Ed.D. 1962, Indiana University 
William Burton Newton, Associate Professorial Lecturer in English 


A.B. 1938, Ohio Wesleyan University; A.M. 1939, University of Michigan; Ph.D. 1950, 
University of Chicago 


George Nixon, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business and Public A 


istration 
B.S. 1949, M.S. 1951, University of Pittsburgh 


Howard Francis Noble, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
A.B. 1949, Ed.M. 1950, Duquesne University 


Frederick Francis Nowak, Lecturer in Business Administration 


dmit 


A.B. 1963, A.M. 1964, The George Washington University public 
James Kenneth O'Brien, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business and 
Administration 
B.S. 1944, U.S. Military Academy; M.S. 1963, University of North Carolina on 
istrati? 


Thomas O'Connor, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business Admins 
B.S. 1947, U.S. Naval Academy; M.B.A. 1956, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1965, Stan 
University 

Edward Charles Oldfield, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Busin 


Administration 
B.S. 1940, University of Virginia; M.B.A. 1950, Harvard University 


ess and public 
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George Andrew Olkhovsky, Assistant Professor of Russian 
A.B. 1956, A.M. 1957, University of Minnesota 
James David O'Neal, 
raphy 
A.B. 1953, A.M. 1958, The George Washington University 


William Masterson O'Reilly, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
:B.A, 1950, Manhattan College; M.S. 1951, Columbia University 
Morgan Organt, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
B.S. 1943, Waynesburg College; M.S. 1951, West Virginia University 
Jack Samuel Orlick, Lecturer in Speech 
B.S. 1941, New Jersey State College 


yman Orlin, Asse ciate Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
B.A, 1942, City College, New York; A.B. 1948, A.M. 1952, The George Washington 
"hiversity; Ph.D. 1962, Ohio State University d 
James McClain Osborn, Special Lecturer in the College of General Studies 
B.S. 1937, M.S. 1939, University of Maryland; M.E.A. 1962, The George Washington 
Diversity 
Rudolph Alphonsus Oswald, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
A 


205554, College of the Holy Cross; M.S. 1958, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D. 1965, 
Georgetown University 
Wil 


lard Michele Overgaard, Assistant Professor of International Affairs, Air 
niversity Center, Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama 
A.B, 1949, University of Oregon; A.M. 1955, University of Wisconsin 
Clifford Frank Owen, Professorial Lecturer in Economics gs 
A.B. 1950, A M. 1951, Oxford University, England; A.M. 1955, Ph.D. 1958, University of 
Oronto, Canada 
illiam Owen, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
‘S. 1961, M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1965, Colorado State University 
rton Edward Owens, Lecturer in Business and Public Administration 
5S. 1951, Randolph-Macon College; A.M. 1964, The George Washington University 
uane Leslie Packard, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education ) 
Unip, 230, Minnesota State College, Mankato; A.M. in Ed. 1957, The George Washington 
niversity; Ed.D, 1962, American University 


Villiam Delano Page, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geography 

Ch ‘S. 1961, University of Idaho; M.S. 1963, University of Colorado 
l-Min Paik, Assistant Professor of Accounting edd És: 
BBA. 1957, University of Minnesota; M.B.A. 1959, University of California at Los Angeles; 

Å ‘B.A, 1963, Harvard University | 
illiam Axel Parker, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Health Care Adminis- 
ration 
B.S, 1945, 

i torge W. 
Obert Wa 
B 


W 


University of Illinois; M.P.H. 1950, University of California; M.B.A. 1962, The 

ashington University à 

tkins Parlier, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 

"^ 1951, Ed.M, 1955, Ed.D. 1961, University of North Carolina 

Bradley Hawkes Patterson, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Public Ad- 
ministration 


"^ 1942, A.M. 1943, University of Chicago 


Ali Akbar Paydarfar, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 


Ken, 250, LL.B, 1954, Tehran University, Iran; A.M. 1960, Ph.D. 1963, University of 
n *htucky 1 


"Arles John Pearce, Lecturer in Business Administration 
" A.M. 1964, The George Washington University 


Catherin. m à ; 
îtherine Gorey Peaslee, Lecturer in Political Science -— 
B. 1944, Miami University; A.M. 1963, The George Washington University 


Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geography and Cartog- 
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John Leavitt Pence, Lecturer in Business Administration 
B.S. 1959, M.S. 1965, Carnegie Institute of Technology; M.Ch.E. 1961, University of 
Delaware 


Federico Perez-Molina, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Spanish 
A.M. 1963, Universidad Nacional Autonoma de Mexico 
Carl Herman Pfuntner, Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
A.B. 1949, A.M. 1953, The George Washington University li 
Charles William Phillips, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business and Publi 
Administration 
A.B. 1938, Bethany College; A.M. 1940, B.D. 1941; D.D. 1962, University of Chicago 


Ralph Leonard Phillips, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Political Science 
A.B. 1949, A.M. 1952, University of California 


Robert Plutchok, Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1961, City University of New York; M.S. 1965, American University 
John Pojeta, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1957, Capital University; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1963, University of Cincinnati 
Joseph Pollio, Lecturer in Geography and Cartography 
B.S. in Geod. and Cart. Sc. 1965, The George Washington University ko 
Theodore Polydoroff, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business Administ 
tion 
A.B. 1956, University of Maryland; LL.B. 1958, American University 
Earl Elton Pontius, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
B.S. in B.A. 1953, M.B.A. 1955, Kent State University; C.P.A. 1961, State of Maryland 
John Cochran Pool, Assistant Professional Lecturer in Political Science 
A.B. 1927, University of Delaware 
Nadine Nadeshda Popluiko, Associate Professor of Russian 
A.M. 1939, Ph.D. 1941, Pedagogical Institute of Modern Languages, U.S.S.R. inis- 
Leonard Beatric Pouliot, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Public Admi 
tration , 
A.B. 1949, Mexico City College; A.M. in Govt. 1962, The George Washington University 
Richard Powers, Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
B.S. 1944, A.M. 1945, Ph.D. 1947, University of Virginia 
Robert William Prouty, Assistant Professor of Special Education 
B.S. 1960, State University of New York; M.S. 1961, Syracuse University li 
Charles Loreaux Quittmeyer, Professorial Lecturer in Business and P. ublic 
Administration 
A.B, 1940, College of William and Mary; M.B.A. 1947, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1955, 
Columbia University 
Rawleigh Hazen Ralls, Lecturer in Business and Public Administration 
B.S. 1955, U.S. Military Academy; M.S. 1964, U.S. Naval Postgraduate School 
Donald Lynn Rans, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
B.S. 1958, Indiana University; M.B.A. 1963, Michigan State University and 
: : j iness 
Alexander Lawson Ransone, Assistant Professional Lecturer in Busines 
Public Administration 
A.B. 1931, Western Maryland College; M.S. 1948, Ohio State University 
John Robert Reed, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business and P ub 
ministration 
A.B, 1960, A.M. 1963, The George Washington University 
John Hayes Reese, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business Admi 
B.B.A., LL.B. 1954, Southern Methodist University; LL.M. 1965, The George W. 
University 
Paul Reich, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 


A.B. 1929, City College, New York; A.M. 1938, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1941, jos 
Hopkins University 


lic Ad- 


istration 
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William Reiss, Lecturer in Psychology iu 
A.B. 1950, Duquesne University; Ph.D. 1954, Adelphi University 
Charles Rice, Assistant Professor of Psychology 


Reserve 
B.S. 1954, Iowa State University of Science and Technology; Ph.D. 1959, Western 
University 


. ? i s 
Nicholas Richter, Special Lecturer in the College of General Studie 
A.M. 1926, State University, Moscow, U.S.S.R. x : 
John Raymond Rizzo, Assistant Professor of Behavioral is crat d 
A.B. 1959, University of Colorado; A.M. 1961, Ph.D. 1964, Ohio State ni Vau, 
Elliott Phirman Roberts, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Public 
tration i i 
A.B. 1939, Reed College; Ph.D. 1953, University of Wisconsin . 
Richard Dean Robertson, Lecturer in Business ae rsit 
B.S. 1941, Syracuse University; M.B.A. 1952, The George Washington University 
yron Robinson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
B.S. 1947, A.M. 1952, Ph.D. 1954, New York University 
Richard Michae 


l Robson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1959, Washi 


ington University; M.S. 1963, University of Utah 


ames Rudolph Roman, Jr., Assistant Professor of Business Administration 
B.S. 1958, Bucknell University; M.B.A. 1960, University of Maryup. zit I 
Thomas Anthony Ronzetti, Lecturer in Business and Public mite nego 
S. in E.E, 1960, Manhattan College; M.E.E. 1962, Catholic University of America; M.S. , 
Johns Hopkins University 


" K ; les 
lexander Grant Rose, Special Lecturer in the College of General Studie 
A.B. 1934, A.M. 1936, Wayne State University ; 
: McKee Rosen, Visiting Professor of Public Administration T 
A.B, 1923, University of Minnesota; Ph.D, 1931, University of London, Englan 
Thest Rubin Professorial Lecturer in Statistics roa 
B.S.S. 1937, City College, New York; A.M. 1938, Ph.D. 1947, Columbia University 
Sol Ruddel, Lecturer in Business Administration 
B.S, 1935, Brooklyn College 
m Ruth St. Cyr, Professor of Education 


"S. 1946, Willimantic State College; A.M. 1949, Trinity College, Connecticut; Ph.D. 1955, 
University of Michigan 


àvid Ward Saltus, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
Bs. 1944, A.M.T. 1948, Harvard University 


Ben Frank Sands, Jr., Lecturer in Business Administration 
B.A, 1962, University of Chicago ; 
Clyde Bailey Sargent, Visiting Professor of International Affairs, Naval War 
College Center, Newport, Rhode Island 


icut: liege of 
ae 1930, Denison University; A.M. 1932, Trinity College, Connecticut; A.M. 1946, Colleg 
Chinese Studies, Peiping, China; Ph.D. 1946, Columbia University 


tanz Peter Schaue in Mathematics 
r, Lecturer in Mathematic. ) y g 
BS. 1955, U.S, Military Academy; M.S. 1961, Iowa State University of Science and Technology 
Va Schay, Associate Professor of Mathematics : 
B. 1956, Eötvös University, Hungary; Ph.D. 1961, Princeton Univers ty - 

onard Gerald Schifrin, Associate Professorial Lecturer in t= 

AB. 1954, A.M. 1958, University of Texas; Ph.D. 1964, University o. : -— 
“alton Allan Schwartz, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 

Bs, 1938, City College, New York "i L T 
Obert Curtis Sedwick, Associate Professor of Business Administration, 


*orge Washington University Center, Tidewater Area, Fort Monroe, Vir- 
ginia 


Bsp, 


Univers 


a 


Washington 
1949, U.S. Coast Guard Academy; M.E.A. 1960, D.B.A. 1964, The George Washing 
ity 
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Aaron Bear Seidman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Hebrew 
A.B. 1941, Rabbi 1946, Yeshiva University; A.M. 1944, New York University 
Amalie Sharfman, Special Lecturer in the College of General Studies 
Thomas Elliott Shaughnessy, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business and 
Public Administration 


B.S. 1933, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; A.M. in Ed. 1948, The George Washington 
University; Ed.D. 1957, Johns Hopkins University 


Eugene Veryl Sherman, Lecturer in Mathematics 
A.B. 1959, Coe College; M.S. 1961, University of Arizona 
Robert Edwin Sherman, Lecturer in Accounting 
B.S. in Acct, 1958, University of Baltimore; M.B.A. 1964, The George Washington University 
Milton Shore, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
A.B. 1949, Harvard University; A.M. 1950, Ph.D. 1955, Boston University 
Kenneth Abram Shutts, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in History 
B.S. 1929, Middlebury College; A.M. 1938, Columbia University 
Boyd Berkeley Sibert, Jr., Special Lecturer in the College of General Studies 
B.S. 1947, U.S. Naval Academy; M.B.A. 1956, Harvard University 
Darold Wayne Silkwood, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
B.S. 1955, M.S. 1956, University of Wisconsin 
Donald Graham Sillars, Lecturer in History 
A.B. 1952, College of Wooster; A.M. 1963, The George Washington University 
Clark Louis Simpson, Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
M.C.S. 1954, Catholic University of America; C.P.A. 1933, State of Ohio 
Robert Soutter Sinclair, Lecturer in Political Science 
A.B. 1956, Yale University; A.M. 1964, Georgetown University 


Khairati Lall Sindwani, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Sociology 
A.B. 1950, University of the Panjab; A.M. 1953, Delhi University, India; A.M. 1959, Florida 
State University; Ph.D. 1962, Ohio State University 


Donald Roy Smith, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
B.S. 1953, Kansas State University; A.M. 1960, Ph.D. 1963, University of Colorado 
Gaddis Smith, Associate Professorial Lecturer in History 
A.B. 1954, A.M. 1958, Ph.D. 1961, Yale University e 
Lowell Cyrus Smith, Assistant Professor of Business and Public Admins 
tion, Air University Center, Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama T 
B.S. in B.A, 1953, Kent State University; M.B.A. 1963, The George Washington Univers! 
Patsy Madelyn Smith, Lecturer in Art 
A.B. 1964, A.M. 1965, The George Washington University 
Robert Griffin Smith, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business and 
Public Administration 
A.B. 1942, A.M. 1947, University of Florida; Ph.D. 1950, University of Illinois 
John Michael Smothers, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
A.B., A.M. 1955, Ph.D. 1961, University of Chicago 
Christie Kneiss Snyder, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geodetic a™ 
Cartographic Science 
B.S. 1953, Pennsylvania State University 
Goody Solomon, Special Lecturer in the College of General Studies 
A.B. 1950, Brooklyn College; A.M. 1955, New York University 
Richard Charles Sorenson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.S. 1959, University of Idaho; M.S. 1962, University of Washington ; ation 
Lloyd Dean Sprague, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Public Administri 
A.B. 1943, Amherst College; A.M. 1950, Ph.D. 1959, Syracuse University 
Drexel Andreas Sprecher, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business a™ 
Public Administration 
A.B. 1934, University of Wisconsin; LL.B. 1938, Harvard University 
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Orlando Stallings, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Accounting : 

B.S. 1960, Long Island University; M.B.A. 1962, The George Washington University 
Thomas Alfred Stanhope, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in English 

A.B. 1950, University of Maryland: A.M. 1954, The George Washington University 
Everett Michael Stanley, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Oceanography 
] B.S, 1960, The Citadel; M.S. 1964, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


ames Charles Stephens, Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 
A.B. 1937, A.M. 1938, University of California 


Richard Walton Stephens, Professor of Sociology bes 
A.B, 1951, Franklin and Marshall College; A.M. 1953, Ph.D, 1956, University of North Carolina 
Joseph Leopold Stevens, Professorial Lecturer in Political Science m. 
ID. 1935, University of Vienna, Austria; M.Comp.L. 1951, The George Washington University 
Robert Burns Stevens, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in English. : 
. A.B. 1948, The George Washington University; A.M. 1951, Catholic University of America 
ichard Joseph Stillman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business 
Administration versi 
Bs. 1938, University of Southern California; M.S. 1950, D.P.A. 1955, Syracuse University 
àmes Robert Sti nson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business and Public 
Administration is Universi 
V A.B. 1948, University of California at Santa Barbara; M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1958, St. Louis University 
ills. * 7 1 
Villiam Henry Struhs, Jr., Lecturer in English 
J S. 1947, College of Charleston; A.M. 1949, University of Iowa 
ames Whitley Suber, Associate Professor of Education i iversi 
. 1928, Mississippi State University; A.M. 1930, Ed.D. 1955, The George Washington University 
Ro Suh, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Political Science : 
A.B. 1952, Seoul National University, Korea; A.M. 1961, Kansas State University; Ph.D. 1964, 
Diversity of Nebraska 
rancis John Sullivan, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
N S. 1942, University of Pittsburgh; A.M. in Govt. 1951, The George Washington University i 
lorris Edward Sumner, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Psychology | 


A.B. 1952, Emory University; Ed.M. 1958, Loyola College; Ed.D. 1961, The George Washing- 
ton University 


> gee ; 1 
mes Thomas Suter, Assistant 
oh B. 1958, A.M. 1959, The George Washington University 
n Earl Sutto n, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
Alf ‘S. 1949, U.S, Military Academy; M.S. 1954, University of Tennessee 
T 


ed White Swan, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business and Public | 
dministration 


B. 1940, Rollins College; M.S. 1961, U.S. Naval Postgraduate School 


Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 


“thard Keith Swanson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Oceanography | 
, AB. 1950, M.S. 1951, University of Iowa 1 l 
Xà Clark Tabor, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Secretarial Studies 
Har): Ed. 1963, A.M. in Ed. 1964, The George Washington University i i 
Told Roy Tall, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business and Public | 


ministration : iversit l 
Rola * 1957, U.S. Merchant Marine Academy; A.M. 1963, The George Washington University I 
ac Henry Tanck, Assistant Research Professor of Psychology Walversity 
Wilk, 1939, University of Wisconsin; A.M. 1948, Ph.D. 1956, The George Washington Universit) | 
lam Davis Tatsch, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business 
dministration 
Nin; - 1942, U s. Military Academy; M.B.A. 1960, Harvard University 'ar Coll ! 
lie , ; y ? 
lam Lonsdale Tayler, Professor of International Affairs, Army War College 
enter ] 


» Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania 


lump, 1927, University of Texas; A.M. 1928, American University; A.M. 1929, Ph.D. 1935, Co 
ia Iniversity 
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Carlis Andrew Taylor, Lecturer in Statistics 
A.B. 1945, A.M. 1955, University of Florida 
George William Taylor, Lecturer in Economics 
B.S. 1956, A.M. 1957, Ohio State University 
Lewis Clark Taynton, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business 
Administration 
B.S. 1939, Pennsylvania State University; M.B.A. 1958, Syracuse University 
Therion Tedder, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
B.S. 1952, Florida State University; M.B.A. 1959, Air Force Institute of Technolog? 
Raphael Reginald Thelwell, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business and 
Public Administration 
B.S. 1951, Columbia University; M.S. 1956, Stevens Institute of Technology 
Thomas Frederick Thiele, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in History 
B.S. 1946, Purdue University; A.M. 1947, Ph.D. 1951, University of Michigan 
Raymond Edward Thomas, Assistant Professor of Statistics 
A.B. 1955, A.M. 1957, The George Washington University 


William Robert Throckmorton, Sr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in 
Secretarial Studies 
A.B. 1954, The George Washington University 

Arthur Edmund Tiemann, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
A.B. 1939, Harvard University 

Albert Anthony Tisone, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Public 
Administration 
B.S. 1956, M.B.A. 1958, University of Maryland; D.B.A. 1966, The George Washington 
University 

Charles Barrow Todd, Professorial Lecturer in Business and Public 
Administration 

Ed.D. 


B.S. 1932, Murray State College; A.M. 1936, George Peabody College for Teachers; 
1953, Columbia University 


* Kathryn Mildred Towne, Professor of Home Economics 
B.S. 1923, Montana State College; A.M. 1930, Columbia University lic 
William David Tribble, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business and Pu 
Administration 
A.B. 1948, University of Texas; A.M. 1953, Trinity University 
Robert Samuels Triplett, Professorial Lecturer in Business and Public 
Administration 
B.S. 1940, University of Kentucky; A.M. 1943, University of Chicago 
Turner Clarence Trippe, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 


B.S. in B.A. 1942, New York University; LL.B. 1960, The George Washington University; 
C.P.A. 1950, District of Columbia 


Joseph Samuel Tulchin, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Political Science 
A.B. 1959, Amherst College; Ph.D. 1965, Harvard University 
Edgar Allan Turpin, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business 
Administration 
A.B. 1949, Park College; LL.B. 1949, University of Michigan ` 
Charles Alexander Ullmann, Professorial Lecturer in Business and Public 
Administration 
B.S.S. 1932, M.S. 1935, City College, New York; Ed.D. 1948, Columbia University 


Arthur Upgren, Jr., Special Lecturer in the College of General Studies ase I 


A.B. 1955, University of Minnesota; A.M. 1958, University of Michigan; Ph.D. 1961, 
stitute of Technology 


Arthur Uscher, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
A.B. 1939, Syracuse University; M.B.A. 1957, American University 


* Emeritus status conferred June 5, 1966, 
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Merle Glenn Van Dyke, Assistant Professor of Special Education Jniversity of 
A.B. 1957, Calvin College; A.M. 1958, Michigan State University; Ph.D. 1965, University o 
Michigan 


Merton Dick Van Orden, Lecturer in Business Administration 


B.S. 1944, U.S. Naval Academy; B.S. in E.E. 1949, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
M.B.A, 1964, The George Washington University 


Julia Pena Van Reigersberg, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Spanish 
A.M. 1931, University of Madrid, Spain 


Francis Vassett, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Sociology 
B.S. 1959, M.S. 1961, College of William and Mary 


James Bernard Via, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business and Public 
Administration 
B.S, 1940, Virginia Polytechnic Institute; A.M. 1951, Syracuse University 
William Arthur Vogely, Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
A.B. 1945, Kenyon College; A.M. 1947, Ph.D. 1958, Princeton University 
Oger Arlan Vonland, Lecturer in Economics 
D S. 1957, M.B.A. 1958, University of Alabama ' 
avid Herman Wagner, Lecturer in Business Administration 
A.B. 1953, Bucknell University; A.M. 1963, The George Washington University 
aul Wakefield, A ssistant Professorial Lecturer in English 
: 1934, Loyola University; A.M. 1939, George Peabody College for Teachers 
àn Curtis Wall. Jr., Lecturer in English 
B. 1961, A.M. 1964, University of Richmond 
*wey Wallace, Jr., As sociate Professor of Religion 


A.B. 1957, Whitworth College; B.D. 1960, Princeton Theological Seminary; A.M. 1962, Prince- 
ton University 


chard John Ward, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geography 
3S. 1951, Eastern Michigan University 
illiam Hamlin Ward, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
à -B. 1950, Williams College; M.S. 1954, Ph.D. 1956, Purdue University 
“mes Robert Wason, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
A.B, 1949, American International College; Ph.D. 1963, American University 
e » 7 i ; 
an Benton W aterous, Lecturer in History i 
-B. 1940, Mount Holyoke College; A.M. 1942, The George Washington University 
onald Joseph Weidman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business 
dministrati. n 
-B. 1939, Lawrence College; M.B.A. 1957, The George Washington University 


0 ` r n » . . » 
bert Francis Wenzel, Lecturer in Business Administration 
‘S. in Pub.Adm. 


i 1958, University of Southern California; M.B.A. 1962, The George Wash- 
ngton University 

leder; , ; a - , 

prick Wescoe, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 

i 5. 1947, Temple University; M.S. 1955, Indiana University 

Uart 


AB Rudolph Westerlund, Associate Professor of Education — 
* -B. 1956, Bob Jones University; A.M. 1958, Ed.D. 1963, Michigan State University 
TM Westrate, Professorial Lecturer in Business and Public 
dministrati, n 
B. 1944, Illinois College; A.M. 1949, Ph.D. 1963, University of Chicago 
Arthur Royall Whi 
y: it 
“ministration 


en 1957, Ph.D., 
Ohn Hoy 


aker, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business and Public 


1965, University of Pennsylvania 
ell White, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 

r th, * 1936, Princeton University; A.M. 1945, Columbia University 

Jilbe : : ; 

BG. Lee Whiteman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Speech 
'"*'-Ed. 1960, Municipal University of Omaha; A.M. 1965, University of Oklahoma 
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Kenneth Randolph Whiting, Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs 
A.B. 1940, Boston University; A.M. 1941, University of California at Los Angeles; Ph.D. 
Harvard University 
Robert William Wiley, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education e" 
A.B. 1951, Grove City College; Ed.M. 1954, University of Pittsburgh; Ed.D. 1962, Pennsylv: 
State University 
Tyler Edward Williams, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business and 
Public Administration 
B.S. 1951, M.S. 1956, Illinois Institute of Technology 
William Willner, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
A.B., A.M. 1934, New York University; LL.B. 1936, St. John's University, New York; 
S.J.D. 1938, St. Lawrence University 

Hazel Emma Wilson, Special Lecturer in the College of General Studies 
A.B. 1919, A.M. 1956, Bates College; B.S. 1920, Simmons College 
Stanton Ray Withrow, Lecturer in Mathematics : 
B.S. 1943, Morris Harvey College; M.S. 1948, Northwestern University; M.S. 1956, Florida 
State University 

Marvin Milton Wofsey, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
B.S. 1935, New York University; A.M. 1943, American University 


Robert Wolfe, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in History 
Ph.B. 1942, University of Vermont 
Irwin Melville Wolkow, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
A.B. 1948, A.M. 1949, Boston University 
Carl Packard Wolle, Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 
A.B. 1940, Morningside College; A.M. 1954, Ph.D. 1957, American University 
David Lyndon Woods, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Speech 
A.B. 1952, San Jose State College; A.M. 1955, Stanford University; M.B.A. 1965, Rollins 
Ellis Adison Woody, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business and Pu 
Administration 
A.B. 1941, Vanderbilt University; A.M. 1951, George Peabody College for Teachers 
John Woolson, Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1938, M.S. 1941, California Institute of Technology 
Frank Newell Worden, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Accounting. 
B.B.A. 1946, University of Michigan; M.B.A. 1963, The George Washington University 
Burton Wright, Special Lecturer in the College of General Studies 
B.S. 1947, M.S. 1949, University of Washington 
Harry Elwood Yeide, Jr., Associate Professor of Religion 
A.B. 1953, Williams College; B.D. 1957, Union Theological Seminary 
Bruce Calvin Young, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Sociology 
A.B. 1950, University of Texas; M.S. 1963, Michigan State University 
Waldemar Zagars, Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
A.B. 1927, A.M. 1929, Ph.D. 1942, University of Riga, Latvia 


David Irvin Zatz, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education oa wast 
B.S. in B.P.A. 1955, University of Maryland; A.M. in Ed. 1963, Ed.D. 1966, The Geo 
ington University 
Bernard David Zetler, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Oceanography 
A.B. 1936, Brooklyn College 
Charles Zellers, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
A.B. 1939, Youngstown University; M.B.A. 1941, University of Pennsylvania 
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RECIPIENTS OF AWARDS 1965-66 


Per ` 
LOWSHIPS AND TRAINEESHIPS 


E 
tiong) : i 
H Science Foundation € ooperative Graduate Fellowships: Dee Anne Houston, 

* Dorothy Aein Canter, B.S.; John Kent Minichiello, M.S. 


Nati, 

pal Se ience Foundation Summer Fellowships for Graduate Teaching Assistants: 
P 9ld Emory Marshall, A.B.: George William Mushrush, B.S. 
Ub}. 

es eati Service Predoctoral Fellowships Shirley Mae Alexander, B.S.; Vida H. 
Susan A A.M.; Sandra B. Blyveis, A.B ; Mary W. Fox, A.B.; Harold Green, M.B.A.; 
MBA. nn Knadle, A.B.; Ann M, Milne, A.M.; Doris F. Reiss, A.M.; Jack White, 

^5 Carolyn D. Whitfield, M.S. 


E Of 
ice of E 
ore e Ed 


l 


ucation Fellowships: Ellen Baker, A.B. in Ed.; Ann Brewton, A.B.; 
Sy Bryan, A.B.; Joyce Chabrow, A.B.; Lucy Conwell, A.B.; Jeanne Eyler, 
Street a Leitner, A.B.: Suzanne McRae, A.B.; John Riehl, B.S. in Ed.; Virginia 
Un B.; Barbara Williams, A B., A.M. (Special Education); Marilyn Williams, 


Cor , 
tis r 
ish Rite 


Fellowships: 
Sbama Scottish Rit 
y Orris, A.B : 


a “fornia 


Fellows of the Consistories of Alabama: Jonathan E. 
Lisa A. Pickens, A.B.; Ollie Threadgill, A.B.; Carol E. Wilder, A.B. 
“am Scottish Rite Fellows of the Consistories of California: Howard L. 
Co) Pbell, A.B.; Philip Estermann, A.B.; Barbara J. Johnson, A.B. 


arq, , 
pe Scottish Rite Fellow of the Consistories of Colorado: Raymond U. 
Dist an, Jr., A.B. 


rict f V 7 , ; 

oly CI Columbia Scottish Rite Fellow of the Consistories of the District of 
K Eme Sally Goldberger, A.B 

t. Am ish Rite Fellows of the Consistories of Kansas: Gordon K. Lowry, 


(ehe ; Larry § Toulouse, A.B. 

: » Scottish Rite Fellows of the Consistories of Kentucky: Judith Disborough, 
Oui v; farilyn F Powers, A B 

Bow), Scottish. Rite Fellows of the Consistories of Louisiana: William H. 
larang ^ B.; Robert L. Cole, A.B John R. Mueller, A.B.; Robert C. Peak, A.B. 


ey “cottish Rite Fellow of the Consistories of Maryland: Donald W. 
; Ser, A 
lin», A.B 
"esos, 
Burr, ^, Scottish. Rit ws of th nsistories of Minnesota: James S. 
I'ric Fellow the Consist j 
» A.B: Joel Hokkanen A.B 


3 


: BS. 
National Science Foundation Graduate Traineeships: Jerry Lee Edwards, Morto? 
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Mississippi Scottish Rite Fellow of the ¢ onsistories of Mississippi: William J. 
Megginson III, A.B. 1 
Missouri Scottish Rite Fellows of the Consistories of Missouri Robert Press, AB: 
Lanny M. Proffer, A.B. 
Montana Scottish Rite Fellow of the Consistories of Montana: Richard P 
McKean, A.B. 2E. 
North Carolina Scottish Rite Fellows of the Consistories of North Carolin? 
Dailey J. Derr, A.B.; Elbert E. Edwards, A.B $ 
Oklahoma Scottish Rite Fellow of the Consistories of Oklahoma: Carol ? 
Mollison, A.B. B 
Oregon Scottish Rite Fellow of the Consistories of Ore gon: George A. Straub, A. : 
Texas Scottish Rite Fellows of the Consistories of Texas: Jari C. Bennett, 
Gary Chafin, A.B.; James M. Hinds, A.B p 
Utah Scottish Rite Fellow of the Consistories of Utah: Kenneth Stewart, A.B» 
LL.B. t. 
Virginia Scottish Rite Fellows of the € onsistories of Virginia: Robert D. poan“ 
A.B.; James K. Walters, A.B. K 
Washington Scottish Rite Fellows of the Consistories of Washington: Henty 
Benson, A.B.; Richard C. Libby, A.B.; Karen Saldin, A.B. roith, 
Wyoming Scottish Rite Fellow of the Consistories of Wyoming: Linda R. Ke 
A.B 


Wolcott Foundation Scholar ships 


Missouri Wolcott Scholar: Robert L. Carpenter, A.B 

Michigan Wolcott Scholar: James Corey, A.B 

New Jersey Wolcott Scholar: David E. Edwards, A.B. 

Ohio Wolcott Scholar: Prudence Ives, A.B 

California Wolcott Scholar: Raoul Kulberg, A.B. 

Virginia Wolcott Scholar: Virginia Logie, A.B. 

lowa Wolcott Scholar: Warren P. Nixon, A.B.; Joel S. Wight, A.B. 


y Lee 


. m9 .- T. 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration Predoctoral Traineeships: oa n 
4 ; Jo 


Alderman, M.S.; Jean Frances Biggs, B.S.; Grant Campbell Edwards, B.S gwa ard 
Eftis, B.C.E.; Peter Enis, A.B.; John Oreste Geremia, B.S. in Engr- E wood 
Francis Gibbons, M.S. in Engr.; Clifford Terrence Ireland, A.B.; Douglas Lr Ms 
Jones, M.S. in Engr.; Steven Zalmon Kahn, A.B.: Ruth Doris Koidan, EE 
Bernard Stanley Loeb, M.S. in Engr.; Douglas Edward MacDonald, Eng; 
Reginald Stuart Mitchell, B.S. in Engr.; Robert Milton Moore, M.S. in ehar! 
William Carleton Parke, B.S.; Abigail Ann Salyers, A.B.; Raymond 
Shirven, M.S. 


Engr.; Susan Elaine Meador, B.S.; Dillon Foster Scofield, B.S. in Engt 
Frank Taragin, B.S. in Engr.; Thomas Norman Tinley, B.M.E. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


w 
M 
Alumni Scholarships: Anita J. Barnes, Diana J. Blodgett, Rosalind A. avari y 
Alison B. , Bucklin, Frank L. DeMarco, Jr., Joseph P. Farina, Jr. therif eM, 
Gnehm, Jr., Sara A. Greenway, John N. Hanson, Kathryn A. Haun, Ka M, 


i 
Kasovic, C harlotte A. Kuenen, Karen W. Larson, Christine L. Murphy. ice M 
Ostheimer, Roger K. Snodgrass, Samuel C. Swaby, Julianne H. Thomas, arbara! 
Tiranoff, Cathleen A. Weighley, Page C. Valentine, Felix M. W ysocki, 
Zieper 


American Society of Women Accountants Scholarship: Valerie Sanlin 


RECIPIENTS OF AWARDS 


Byro 
vron , n ; 
indrews Scholarship: Miriam K Arenberg, Annabel C. McCauley 


Anon 
1Onymous Sc} 


Bleifeld. A B "Pant Fund in the School of Medicine: Frederick C. Blades; C. J. 
Bison h rz : ul T. Gavaris, B.S. in Phar.; Paul Goldfinger, A.B.; John V. 
AB . S Tai yron F King, Jr., A.B.; Jack Levenbrown, A.B.; Gary M. Levin, 
Mar; i ney S. Loxley, A.B.; Raymond C. Lumb, B.S.; Osamu Matsutani, A.B.; 
A Baret A. Nelsen, A.B.; Dale W. Oller, A.B.; John J. Rowsey, Jr., A.B.; George 


A. SEC. i. 1 
A ana le, A.B.; Howard S. Schwartz, B.S.; Joan R. Sealy, A.B.; Earle R. Sloan, 


Asso lar , 7 d i i 
^ “tation of Federal Communications Consulting Engineering Scholarship: Martin 
. Myers 

Avalon Foundatinn ç } . Bi , 

undai ; cholarships Fund William S. Battle, Jr., B.S.; John P. 


puervenak, B.S.; Terry P. Clemmer; Talmadge D. Cooper III, A.B.; Dennis B. 
" E € Howard B. Dickler, A.B.; David B. Evans, B.S.; Edward L. Krufky, 
E lan R. Lawsky, B.S.: Ralph Lew, B.S.; Stanley G. Morrison, A.B.; Cantril 
kulles B.S.; Alfred G. Peters, A.B.; Robert E. Prager, A.B.; Paul G. Stein- 
er, A.B 
Anna Bartsch Hospital Intern Sch 


tut ylarship: Marlene E. Haffner, M.D. 


t4 


Ann j 
4 Bartsch Medical Student Scholarship: Barbara J. Azlant, B.S. 


Ber, 
a Sioman Ph : 
Sigma Phi Se holarship: Anne B. Hanratty 


“Ver 
ett "nos R , 
tt Lamoni Bradley Schol 


arship: Robert L. Lavine, A.B. 


Hey 
ir > ^ 
Y N. Brawner, Jr. | oundation Scholarship Fund: Lawrence C. Broadwell, 


D 
Ouglas W Lowe, Douglas J. Parry 


Pre 
“riley Albert and Alma Hand Britten Scholarships: Jorge I. Aunon, John A. 
: Sell, Jr , Joseph E. Castle, John C. Christie, Barrington Cox, Robert E. Dove, 
ind W. Ebersberger, Robert B. Hamm, Lawrence J. Kastener, Stephen W. Klare, 
to J. Manalatos, Richard C. Mott, James D. Pavlis, John M. Saunders, 
E L. Summers, Melvin Wahlberg, Donald B. Weaver, James L. Wong, 
*rt F. Xander 


ai K. Carr Scholarships Joseph P. Farina, Jr., Lawrence J. Furst, William H. 
i Basil L. Hamilton, Jr., William L. Hovey, Robin Kaye, Craig S. Logan, 
) i : J» 
Mas Quinta, James R. Į ngar, Wolfgang R. von Schmertzing 
H, 
enry P 
X Harding € arter Si holarship Barrington Cox 


Mo»; 
Gri ` 
a M. Carter Scholarship: Robin Kaye 


loseph C 


^ 


ollins Foundation Scholarship: Mary E. Musselman, A.B. 


Olop 
tone G f 
9ne Graphics and Publications Scholarship: Marilyn J. Norris 


^o], 

o" Women Scholarships: Anita J. Barnes, Rebecca D. Campbell, Susan J. 

Too Annabel C. McCauley, Barbara F. Mooney, Janice S. Snow, Anita S. 
as d 


Oup. il j ! 
‘ Jer Tobacco Research-USA-Research Scholarship: Beverly A. Oliphant 


[ 
Gry ¢ 


"Ington Memorial Sch ylarship Alan L. Potter, B.S. 


Luo}, , 


“rs of the American Revolution Scholarship: Judy R. Calhoun 


Da $ Schal , 
' 9cholarship: Miriam K. Arenberg 
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University Debate Scholarship: Paul W. ( hemnick, Victor J. Fischer, Thomas E 
Harris, James J. Lyons, Richard C. Martin 


Estella Constance Drane Scholarship: Mary E. Musselman, A.B. 


Special Program in Elementary Teacher Education: Judy F. Arkes, A.B.; Lynn J. 
Berkeley, A.B.; Melinda A. Farrell, A.B.: Mary C, Foulkes, A.B.; Mary C. Gailliot, 
A.B.; Rosaleen Gallagher, B.S.; Dorothy L. Gardner, A.B.; Helen W. Goundry; 
A.B.; Elizabeth L. Janes, A.B.; Carole M. Leafe, A.B.: Vanetta A. Lewis, AB: 
Edna M. Murphy, A.B.; Elizabeth A Reid, A.B.; Edith B. Richardson, AB. 
Carol S. Sontheimer, B.S.; Jo Anne Ihompson, A.B.; Miriam M. Wallie, B.S. 


School of Engineering and Applied Science et m Michael P. Berry, John T. 
Cavanaugh, Lee A. Danish, Kenneth G. Foote, Jan I Friedlander, William 
Herman, Paul B. Johnson, Andrew I. Kapust, Robert J. Keltie. Francis S. Le has 
William A. Lemeshewsky, Edward R. Murray, Michael W. Rohrer, Perry J. Sal 
man, John W. Starke, Latricia A. Stephenson 


Henry Parsons Erwin Scholarship: Albert J. Fratanuono 
Robert Farnham Scholarship: Margaret L. Tao 
Esther Brigham Fisher Scholarship: Miriam K. Arenberg 


n . . , j ter, 
Foreign Service Scholarships: Gretchen Gore, Robin Kaye, Robert M. Les 
Douglas J. Parry, Nadya Verrillo 


Gamma Phi Beta Sorority Scholarship: Mary H. Rana, A.B. in Ed. 


' , ' > anessi 
General Motors College Scholarships: Ardavazt Honanyan, Leonard P. Gian 
Karla A. Leibowitz, Linda S. Russell 


" : ~ "ww : ratty 
Georgetown Business and Professional Woman's Club Scholarship: Anne B. Han 


. r 4 Dt E Barton 
Grants-in-Aid Scholarships: Louis D. Astolfi, Richard J. Ballard, James E. "m 
Jr, Ralph M. Beatty, Charles A. Boone, George T. Bostic, Robert P. n 
Edward L. Bradshaw, Gary M. Brain, Charles R. Campbell, Bradley R. Cash. 
Thomas A. Cerul, Larry J. Cignetti, Charles W. Collett, Bernard E. Co 
Glenn R. Davis, Bernard D. Day, Jeffrey E. Delong, John E. Denbow, Fr 
Devalay, Jr., Robert A. Dihonedetto, Fred F. Dorazio, Edward A. Pium 
Richard G. Ellis, George A. Ferguson, Kenneth R. Ferris, Katherine A. Fritz 
Ralph J. Fletcher, Jr., Dennis G. Gallino, Joseph W. Glass, William M. Gold 
Terry D. Grefe, Mark L. Gross, Richard J. Ham, Richard Harrison, dictae 
Herrick, Jr., Richard K. Hester, Timothy W. Hill, Thomas P. Hilton, Micha 
Holloran, Raymond R. Holup, Charles J Humphries, James Icom, Pardait 
Jansson, James C. Jensen, Raymond V. Jones, Michael L. Judy, Alex M. seph P 
Bruce L. Keith, Peter C. Kuharchek, Joseph S. Kun, Albert G. Kwiecinski, Jose f 
Lalli, Stephen A. Lapko, Donald Lauer, Robert J. Lavinia, Garry T. Lyle, ritt 
G. Lynch, William J. Maloney, Duane S. Marusa, Michael P. McCall, Met $ 
McKnight, Douglas D. McNeil, Thomas W. Metz, Gary W. Miller, EdW 
Mohn, Jr., Steven O. Molnar, Francis A. Mooney, Robert S. Morgan, T hom d 
Morgan III, Joseph W. Mullan, Norman C. Neverson, Robert M. Nugent, aul- 
A. Olsen, Laurence M. Onie, Hugh W. Pacella II, Robert L. Paszek, James Ric uct 
son, Edward C. Rainey, Clifford E. Reid, Thomas E. Reilly, Gerald E. hiebe 
Robert P. Riordan, Jr., Louis J. Rubino, Jr., Ned S. Scherer, Wayne G- versti 
Robert S. Schmidt, Wayne A. Shewmaker, Robert J. Shue, Anthony M. — vi 0 
William E. Simm, Patrick E. Smith, Allen R. Snyder, James G. Snyder, F pur 
Sollenberger, David A. Spiker, Erik R. Spink, Raymond Spolar, Charles i gull 
lock, Richard C. Strohbach, Kenneth P. Stryjewski, John C. Stull, Ton Ws ‘sini 
van, James F. Swentek, Paul J. Toralini, Richard J. Trent, Richard E 
Stephen D. Welpott, Fred A. Yakin, John K. Zier, Robert C. Zier 


RECIPIENTS OF AWARDS 


Mildre 
dred Green Memorial S holarship Fund: Alice C. Granger 


A i 

nna Spicker Hampel Scholarshir Alice C. Granger 
Elm f " 
7 Lewis Harvey Scholarships: Rebecca D Campbell, Patricia E. Williams 


Hazelton Scholarship: Anita J. Bar 


Hig, 4 
3 ^ hool Scholarships Steven A. Atlas, Judith A. Attick, Alan G. Baker, Susan 
velyn H Nanc) A Beale, Justin E. Beals, Susan A. Beneke, Anne H. Benson, 
lain 3 P Berk, Robert S. Berry, Karen E. Bond, Laura A. Bonn, Janet F. Borkey, 
Buchs á Brand, Paula M. Breen, Mary J. Brewster, Linda M. Brick, Frank D. 
e Im Roderic A, ( amp, Rebecca D. Campbell, Jeanne A. Carriere, James W. 
Es Helen C. Clark, Robert L. Cohen, Robert E. Cole, James M. Corbeil, 
Ec Craig, Eve C. Cutler, Louise A Dewey, Cathryn S. Dippo, Matthias A. 
Farina HR G. Epstein, Candace J. Erickson, Robert D. Evans, Joseph E 
Frost] , David S. Fishback, Rita E Frank, Katherine A. Fritzinger, Elaine M. 
Je erilin Furlow, Thomas W. Furlow, Jr., Earl L. Gaddis, Steven Garfinkel, 
ou J. Gatzke, Warren Geggus, Arlene K. Graner, Dan Griefman, Kathleen L. 
owe Basil L. Hamilton, Jr., I aurie S. Hamilton, Verna E. Hanes, Leonard R. 
Obert var Jr, Michael R Hanneld, Anne B. Hanratty, Donald R. Hanscom, 
ara A Harris, Richard A. Harrison, David R. Heath, Robert J. Henry, Bar- 
Den Hering, Ruth S. Hertzberg, Linda M. Hill, George D. Holliday, Mary M. 
/ vell, Antoinette T Hubenette, Norman B. Jetton, Carol M. Johnson, Deborah 
tirpo Pason, Patricia M. Jones, Suzann Keeney, Richard F. Kingham, Grace E. 
ls Judith J. Krolides, Epp A. Laane, Linda K. Larsen, Cheryl A. Levenson, 
aul X^ Joan I. Lidoff, Patricia K. Linskey, Susan K. Lorenz, Nancy D. Loy, 
Master Luther, Karen L. Manns, Paul M. Marcus, Andrew W. Mason, Lance A. 
Bb. v Annabel C. McCauley, Patrick L. McDaniel, Elizabeth G. McIntosh, 
Millm Melone, William S. Mensh, Nell J. Mier, Barbara J. Miller, Robert 
Ne ^" Thomas E. Moeser, Constance S. Moore, Elaine J. Narod, Nancy L. 
C E David V. Noonan, Marilyn J Norris, Thomas A. Oleszcuk, Joanna L. 
Peck] Charles N. Ory, Susan Painter, Anne L. Pallas, Diane C. Parrish, Mary P. 
eine, v, Jerilynn I. Powell, Linda A. Rabben, Ann M. Raymond, Madeleine S. 
Mari Stephen R Remsberg, James R. Rhodes, Ruth A. Rice, Brenda E. Richey, 
Å. $ Aa Rickert, Randy R. Ross, Anne S. Rothman, Thomas L. Rothstein, Carmelo 
: Cop Barry R. Schenof, Brigitte M. Selcke, Ralph E. Seligmann, Bonnie L. 
Simon Y, Doreen A. Shaddix, Adele M. Shapanka, Carol J. Silver, Steven G, 
Patrici, Stuart A. Sirkin, Karen J. Skinner, Myra L. Skipper, Barbara A. Slade, 
cia L. Sondheimer, Stuart M. Sotsky, Maria Soukhanov, Steven M. Spector, 


atrio; : i 
Cow A. Stephenson, Marilyn A. Stewart, Nancy A. Storie, Robert A. Sugurman, 
Jr, a. W. Sumner, Berit M. Sundquist, Julianne H. Thomas, John O. Thompson, 
Yan; Omas P. Whitaker, Barbara J. Willmarth, Felix M. Wysocki, Rhoda B. 


arkin 


^ 
"Wi ; 

Sn War Veterans duxiliary Sr} 3 > Paria 71 
j ins Auxiliary Scholarship: Joseph P. Farina, Jr. 
Mos K 
7 endall Scholarship: Steven M. Spector 


Wi eee a 
tes of Wash ngton Scholarship Fund: Leah L. Fontaine, John E. Liljenquist 
"m Sch, , 

Ag ool Honor Scholarships: Richard O. Cunningham, A.B.; Forrest L. Lamb, 


IW 

Ay , 
haic, 0! Trustee Se holarships: John J. Baker, A.B.; Fred W. Bennett, A.B.; 
thu; S Bowen, B.S.; Sara-Ann H. Determan, A.B.; Douglas R. Earle, A.B.; 


“ary G] Elgin, Jr., B.S.E.; Joseph C. Fleming, Jr., B.S.; John R. Gates, A.B.; 
"Aser, A.B.; John ( Gray, A.B.; David K. Grayson, A.B.; Blair J. 
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Grover, B.S.; Richard A. Hampe, A.B.; Peter B. Hoffman, B.S.: Gerald B. Kagat 
A.B.; Michael Kimmel, A.B.; Stephen W. Kraus, B.S.; Sheldon I. Landsman, 

in Ch.E.; Ivan I. Light, A.B.; James L. McBride, A.B.; Marlin R. McCaleb, A: 
Craig S. McCoy, A.B.; Richard C. Noren, A.B.; James P. Perry, B.S.; Mary 
Planty, A.B.; Neil E. Roberts, B.S. in E.E.; Steven L. Ross, A.B.; Robert J. Routh, 
A.B.; David Silberman, A.B.; Arthur D. ‘Smith, B.S.; Robert N. Solomon, " 
Robert H. Stevenson, A.B.; George C. Stewart III, A.B.; Robert R. Vawter 
A.B.; Charles S. Walsh, B.S.; Judith D. Wilkenfeld, A.B.: Michael L. Woods, ^ 
Thomas A. Zener, A.B. 


; ; i S; 
Medical Research Scholarships and Traineeships: Rodney U. Anderson, Jt, Yt 


William S. Battle, Jr., B.S.; Thomas A. Bensinger, B.S.; Charles J. Bier, D. 
David I. Brand; Nicholas Cerimele, B.S.; Richard F. Collins, A.B.; Talmadge B. 
Cooper III, A.B.; Alvin P. Cormack, B.S.; Paul H. D'Amato, A.B.; Howard © 
Dickler, A.B.; Kenneth A. Fisher, B.S.; Kenneth J. Forman; Alan ‘R. Lawsky, B: " 
Robert A. Liss, A.B.; Barbara A. Meyers, A.B.; Bruce A. Miller, A.B.; m. 
A. Oliphant, B.S., M.S.; Phillip M. Olmstead, A.B.; John J. Rowsey, Jr, 

John E. Sawicki, B.S.; Arthur W. Simington, A.B.; Charles R. Tuegel, AB. 


School of Medicine Scholarships: Barbara J. Azlant, B.S.; Richard J. Bas; 
Frederick C. Blades; Howard B. Dickler, A.B.; Paul Goldfinger, A.B.; Ir! 
Koff; Robert L. Lavine, A.B.; Alan R. Làwsky, B.S.; R. H. Paterson; tH 
Sealy, A.B.; James W. Smith, B.S.; Arthur J. Sober; Ira L. Spar, A.B.; Albe 
van Nieuwenhuize, A.B 

po 

Lindh 


Eugene and Agnes E. Meyer Scholarships: Andrea Arntsen, Terence L. 
Elizabeth M. Csicsery-Ronay, Catherine M. Ekert, Leslie M. Feuille, 
Greenspan, Harold B. Johnson, Jr., Constance S. Moore, Karen ®. 
Patricia L. Ranard, Benjamin W. Wolkinson, Susan L. Yeager 


4. Morehouse Scholarship: William P. Johnson 


Newspaper Scholarship: Paul R. Lewis 


Susan M. Ic j 


Helen Marie and Thomas E. Orr Scholarships: Susan M. Ice, 
Nell J. Mier, Deborah P. Movitz 


Chas. Pfizer Medical Scholarship Program: Dennis A. Wight 
Phi Delta Delta Scholarship: Sara-Ann H. Determan, A.B. 

: : .B. 
Phi Delta Gamma Scholarship: Sheila R. Gell, A.B.; Jean M. Gladding, A 


es, AB. 
Gerald Pollin Scholarship: James C. Harris, Jr., B.S.; Frank R. Noyes» 


Linda Joy Pollin Scholarship: Frances J. Lipman, A.B if 
pe sincl? 


çirk 
Levin M. Powell Scholarships: Robert P. Brown, Robert L. Johnson, Ki 


Lula M. Shepard Scholarships: Cynthia K. Frederick, Janice L. Mooers 
David Spencer Scholarship: Douglas J. Parry 

or, A.B. 
David Perry Steinman Memorial Scholarship Fund: Arthur J. Sober, 


Mary Lowell Stone Scholarship: Theodora J. Forrest -- Nanc 
à 4 Row!@ ’ 

Charles Clinton Swisher Scholarships: Peter R. Bazzaglini, John K 

J. Skon, Patricia E. Williams 


Tau Kappa Epsilon Scholarship: John K. Rowland 
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University Hospital 


Scholarships in Medical Technology: Barbara B. Babcock 
lna G. Nath 


anson, Barbara L. Sills 
Villiam Walker S holarship 


Roy Z. Chamblee 
Barbara G 


Wendt Schi Marship 


Abion; - 
bigai| Ann Brown W hite and Henry Kirk 
-hamandy, Paul M 


lohn Withing 


Pauline Emenheiser 


White Scholarship Fund: Victor 
Fine, William L. Hovey, John W. Melone 


ton Scholarship Margaret L. Tao 


V, A 
Omen Physical E 
E 


ducation Alumnae Association Scholarship: Karen E. Ramsey 


l , 
len Woodhull Scholarship: Anne B. Hanratty 


2o, 4 
nta Club Scholarship: Susan M. Johnson 


4l, . 
^w Chi Sigma 
lOckett Pillsbur 
Al " 
Pha c hi Sigma § 


Freshman Awards in chemistry: Richard Gary Epstein, Harold 


y, Alex Theodore Prengel 
enior 


Award in chemistry: Anne Buckelew Hanratty 
4 
"ha Delta P 


à ! Award in s holarship and leadership: Nancy Joan Skon 
Iph 


P Kappa Psi Award in commerce: Benjamin William Wolkinson 


epi ^ 
ican Institute of Ch 


, emists Award in chemistry: Richard Louis Stein 

Merin , » Sc ) 
ete Security and Trust Company Award to a student in the Law School for 
ent Work in estate planning: Mary Elizabeth Storm 

rman B. 


Ames Memori 


yp 

"Ne è ; 
y; Thurtel| Burns Award in organic chemistry: Richard Louis Stein 
ibu, Jr 
Outs” Carr 
of anding 


al Award in engineering: Norman Robert Seidle 


] , strated 
Award to that student in the graduating class who has fem 
ability in the study of international affairs and who has given e — 
the deg ing in marked degree the qualities which produce the good citize 
"ated publi servant: Nancy Corwith Hamill 
herp: 
h Mical Rubber 


io Company Award in physics: Alex Theodore Prengel 
e, . ^ 
ly £a Award in so. ‘al sciences: Kathryn Ann Haun 
mbi, ; P- 
Pad, Women Award to the graduating senior woman who in her ron 
NN e life has most nearly fulfilled the objectives of Columbian Women: Lin 
Russe 
hn 


He ' : ill: on 
Prize Ka Cowles Awards in government: First Prize, Daniel David Hill; Second 
" erine Loraine Barton Davidow 


"Cun 
€ " 
i p "Award in English: Rita Elaine Frank 
avi 1 afl agas 
"ie Ps I- speaking: First Prize, Thomas Edward Harris; o | 
a c "ul Wi tam Chemnick; Third Prize, Katherine Loraine Barton Davido 
| GQ 
hierga Award for 
athleen Lou 


ards in public 


"fivifi vice to the | 
SC holarship, extracurricular activities, and servi 


a? ise Halverson 
"eta 
Award in biology 


Richard Brian Reff 
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J. Dallas Shirley, B.S. in P.E. 1936, A.M. in Ed. 1945; 1200 N. Nash Street, 
Arlington, Va. 


School of Government and Business Administration: 
Robert A. Aleshire, A.B. in Govt. 1963, M.P.A. 1966; 12515 Valleywoo! 
Drive, Wheaton, Md. : 
William Belford, A.B. in Govt. 1960; 1016 N. Livingston Street, Arlington 
Va. W 
Thaddeus A. Lindner, A.B. in Govt. 1951; 2140 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W» 
Washington, D. C. 


School of Public and International A ffairs: 
Robert A. Aleshire, A.B. in Govt. 1963, M.P.A. 1966; 12515 Valleywoo! 
Drive, Wheaton, Md. —3 
William Belford, A.B. in Govt. 1960; 1016 N. Livingston Street, Arlingt 
Va. NALE 
Thaddeus A. Lindner, A.B. in Govt. 1951; 2140 Pennsylvania Avenue, ^" 
Washington, D. C. 

College of General Studies: 

Reginald D. Barta, A.B. 1958, A.M. 1965; 7623 Mendota Place, SP 
Va. í Va. 
J. Frank Doubleday, A.M. 1955; 404 N. Kenmore Street, Arline 
Geraldine Werner, A.B. 1948; 7418 Holly Avenue, Takoma Park, Me- 


ringfield, 


Faculty: » street. 
John G. Allee, Jr., A.B. in Ed. 1939, A.M. 1940; 3726 Ingom 
N.W., Washington, D. C. hingto™ 
Robert M. Riggs, A.B. 1955; 4755 Berkeley Terrace, N.W., Was 
D. C. 

At Large (appointed): 
John R. Busick, A.B. 1936; 407 Parkview Drive, Wynnewood, Pi... gps 
Abiah A. Church, A.B. 1948, LL.B. 1950; 658 N.E. 74th Street a 
Donald W. Cole, M.B.A. 1957; 323 North Elton, Birmingham, 
Julius P. Filcik, LL.B. 1959; 1162 Hollywood, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Jasper T. Hiers, LL.B. 1950; 1349 Coosaw, Charleston, S. C. vi 
Joseph L. Koach, A.B. 1949; 219 Woodland, Highland Park, Jd Calif. : 
Angelo M. May, M.D. 1937; 450 Sutter Street, San Prantl’ superi 
Philbrick McCoy, LL.B. 1922, LL.M. 1923, LL.D. 1957; I 
Court, Los Angeles, Calif. city, U 
Vernon Romney, LL.B. 1922; 404 Kearns Building, Salt Lak 609 Simmo" 
T. Arthur Smith, A.B. in Govt. 1949, A.M. in I.A. 1962; 195 
Court, McLean, Va. L ... Company: 

Hugh S. Wertz, B.S. in E.E. 1929, LL.B. 1935; Western Electric C 


Broadway, New York, N. Y. Texas 
Harold M. Young, A.B. 1926; 3711 Dartmouth Street, Dallas, 
N 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY MEDICAL 7 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION : corpor, bh 
d | ; jation, 10% 5 was 
The George Washington University Medical Alumni P George Ww uà 


in 1959, continues the organization previously known as 


ALUMNI AND ALLIED ASSOCIATIONS 


Ington 


University Medical Society. It 
Alumni 


Association since 1926, 


he stated Purposes of the 
Profit Organiza 


“Onstructive services for 
O0] of Medicine, 
for the promotio 

^ hoo] of Medicine, 
Its trainees.” 
Ctive membership in the 

hg MÀ current members and, 

Medic um the School of 

™ ne who have had on 
Be Washin 

TS of the 

dents 

; "It Medical 


ü 


ae stu 


uilding at 


196.69 


1331 H Street, N.W., W ashington, D. C. 20005. 


Prepi 
l . 
dent. George Speck, M.D 1941: 
l'ésig : 
a. Elect. Jerome H Epstein, A.M. 1948, M.D. 1953; 8528 W. Howell 
ad, Bethesda. 


4801 Kenmore Avenue, Alexandria, Va. 


h Md. 

irst b. 3 c 

te President William Brainin, A.B. 1931, M.D. 1934; 6124 Central 
fe ue, C apito] Heights, Md 

Co b ; 
E Vice President James A. Dusbabek, M.D. 1934; 5315 Chamberlain 
e me, ( hevy Chase, Md 
q reta, 1 

Wa?" Jack B. Kleh, A.B. 1942. MD 1944; 1915 19th Street, N.W., 
, ington, D. C. 
te 

Ur, ` 

Wahin Charles E. Smith, A.B. 1939. MD. 1941; 5624 Lamar Road, 
» ngton, D, ¢ , 
eeu, . 


ive 0^ : 
e Council 


Omas , 7 
N xm Wilson. A.B 


R 1942, M.D. 1944; 730 24th Street, N.W., Washing- 
eden: ) , : 

` C ick y, Donn, M.D. 1941: 3339 Stuyvesant Place, N.W., Washington, 
Chard 

Pes wr Huffman. M.D. 1955: 1834 } ye Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
C 


: Gould, M.D 1939: 4201 Cathedral Avenue, N.W., Washington, 


D> » r ` 
Richard E McKelway, M.D. 1950; 2520 L Street. N.W.. Washington, D. C. 
^ Palmer, A B., M.D. 1944; 315 S. Lee Street, Alexandria, Va. 


n 
f Cko 
MGE » 
ae WASHINGTON LAW ASSOCIATION 
or . 
la, Be W ; i 
"ed With ashington Law Association was founded in 1912 and has been 


the " ; 
* General Alumni Association since 1926. Its purposes as 


Alumni Association maintains an office in the School of Medi- 


15 


has been affiliated with the General 


Association are as follows: “This shall be a non- 
lion international in scope, whose objectives shall be to provide 

the alumni of The George Washington University 
for furthering the art and science of medicine, research, 
n of the welfare of The George Washington University 
its students, The George Washington University Hospital 


Association consists of: all graduates of the School 
on application, past members of the teach- 
Medicine who hold Doctor's degrees; Doctors of 
* or more years of postgraduate training in The 
gton University Hospital. Junior membership consists of all 
student body of the School of Medicine during the time they 


alae INE Et 
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THE ENGINEER ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE 

GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, INC. 

The Engineer Alumni Association was organized in 1936 and has been affiliated 
with the General Alumni Association since that time. Its objects are to unite 
the graduates and Faculty of the School of Engineering and Applied Science” 
closer fellowship, to promote the general welfare of the School and of 
University at large, to foster activities of the engineering organizations reco 
nized by the University, and to advance the profession of engineering in gener? 


1966-67 


Board of Directors: 


Rolph Albert, M.E.A. 1965; 9314 Piney Branch Road, Silver Spring, Md. 
Francis J. Berry, M.S. in Engr. 1966; 2430 N. Quincy Street, Arlington, js 
Laurence R. Brown, B.S. in Engr. 1949, M.S. in Engr. 1958; 8103 Bard 
Court, West Springfield, Va. 

Dulany F. deButts III, B.C.E. 1962; 204 Claude Street, Annapolis, Md. k 
Solomon S. Fineblum, B.M.E. 1950, M.S.-in Engr. 1962; 12710 Saddlebro? 
Drive, Silver Spring, Md. 

Harold R. Freidin, B.E.E. 1956; 9206 Crupton Street, Silver Spring, M 
William H. Holt, B.S. in Engr. 1957, LL.B. 1961; 4300 N. 23rd Ro" 
Arlington, Va. We 
George M. Jackson, B.S. in M.E. 1932; 4545 Connecticut Avenue, N 
Washington, D. C. b 
Douglas L. Jones, B.M.E. 1963, M.S. in Engr. 1965; 2110 N. Pierce SU® 
Arlington, Va. 

Arthur E. Koski, B.C.E. 1957; 410 Monroe Street, Arlington, Va. _ 
Delmer C. Ports, B.S. in E.E. (w.d.) 1937; 7909 Birnam Wood Drive: 
Lean, Va. Coi 
Jerry M. Presson, LL.B. 1958, B.S. (E.E.) 1964; 8426 Masters 
Alexandria, Va. 

Arthur E. Proctor, B.E.E. 1953; 10523 Pinewood Court, Adelphi, Md. M. 
Verne R. Sullivan, B.S. in M.E. 1933; 10205 Bieber Place, Silver Spring on. 
Edward A. Wareham III, B.E.E. 1953; 1819 L Street, N.W., Washing! 
LI Mee 


Mc 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY NURSES ASSOCIATION 


. 91h 
The George Washington University Nurses Association was organized 1n p | 
In 1936, this organization was made an integral part of the General A sated | 
Association, and graduates of the School of Nursing were accorded — 
membership. The objects of the Association are to hold in unison the gt fof 
of The George Washington University Hospital School for Nurses, tO eet 
its sick members, and to promote the advance of nursing in the interest 9 
George Washington University Hospital. 


1966-67 C y 
4 p." 
President.—Katherine M. del Valle, 2223 H Street, N.W., Washington» 
Secretary.—Junita Love, 4815 Battery Lane, Bethesda, Md. 


Treasurer.—Alma Binks, 5101 Sargent Road, N.E., Washington, D. C. 
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WOMEN'S PHYSICAL EDUCATION ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION 


The p ; 4d RR 
ew Purpose of this organization is to foster and promote the teaching profes- 
lon in the fields of 


Physical Education, Health, and Recreation. Its functions 


" > ^ ` 3 ete 1 
E. (1) to attract students to the profession who show evidence of outstanding 
ge chine capability, (2) to offer professional guidance to members in this field 
Work, (3) to render service to the community, (4) to render service to the 
‘niversity, 

1966.67 

Prog: N 
tesident Jane S. Bernot, B.S. in P.E. 1945; 3720 Northampton Street, 


.W., Washington, D. C. 


E er à 
ecretary, Shielamarie M Schiffmann, B.S. in P.E. 1960. A.M. in Ed. 1966: 
“806 Pine Spring Road, Falls Church, Va. 

Treo. i 
"easurer. Camille J. Craig, B.S. in P.E. 1942, A.M. in Ed. 1952; 1326 30th 
“treet, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

REGINa 
SIONAL ALI MNI CLUBS 

R T1 i iati stive 

gional alumni clubs sponsored by the General Alumni Association are active 


Tepe following areas: Miami, Fla.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Dallas, 
; Northern € alifornia; Philippine Islands; and Puerto Rico. e 
trom gr mation about the officers and activities of these clubs may be obtained 

the Alumni Office of the University. 


ia LETTERMEN CLUB 

Qe membership of this organization shall consist of those men who, for par- 

iion in a sport at The George Washington University, Dave been — 

of th. Clters or freshman numerals, who are no longer undergraduate stuc us 

‘Port " DU niversity; and those men who, for managing a freshman or varsity 
> CCelved letters or numerals. 

ett © Objectives of the club are to (1) bring together on a social level former 


ime Of all sports, (2) renew acquaintances and promote fellowship, (3) 
; , > i 4 T bd a "H r € 

Sist rage higher ideals of intercollegiate athletics at the University, and (4) 
the ( niversity in matters pertaining to athletics when requested. 

66.65 

Fep; 

ideny, 


Charles B. Reed, B.S. in P.E. 1963, A.M. in Ed. 1965; 1423A N. 


‘an ` 
Dorn Street, Alexandria, Va 

Ce p i ; ; 

Nop sesident, Joseph J. Bernot, B.S. in Ed. 1950, A.M. in Ed. 1953; 3720 
thampton Street, N.W., W ashington, D. C. 

eqs - : Ips srg 
ürer. Stesbén j, Korcheck, B.S. in P.E. 1954; 2703 Upshur Street, 


Ou : 
nt Rainier. Md 


i 
i 
| 
al 


a 


= 
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Secretary. —J. Dallas Shirley, B.S. in P.E. 1936: A.M. in Ed. 1945; 1200 N. 
Nash Street, Arlington, Va. 


THE GRADUATE ENDOWMENT FUND 


The Graduate Endowment Fund was founded by the class of 1926 with the 
object of providing endowment to be used for the development of the Univer 
sity. Membership is limited to seniors and graduates who sign a pledge ? 
$100, payable annually in ten equal installments. 

The pledge notes and funds are held in trust. When the principal reaches the 
sum of $100,000, the Board of Administrators of the Fund may pay the Ur 
versity such sum as it may vote for the erection of buildings, acquisition ° 
sites, maintenance, and purchase of equipment. At no time may money 
drawn so as to leave a balance of less than $50,000 on deposit. 


THE COLUMBIAN WOMEN 


The objectives of this organization are ( 1) the promotion of acquaintanceshP 
among its members, (2) the advancement of women by the founding of x» 
arships in the various departments of the University, and (3) the promotion 
the interests of the University. 


MEMBERSHIP 


The following persons shall be eligible for active membership: (a) any per^ 
who is currently registered or has been previously registered as a student If P 
George Washington University; (b) any woman member of the Faculties 
Board of Trustees, any woman on the administrative staff; the wife of ud 
member of the Faculties, Board of Trustees, or the administrative staff; (¢) * 
woman recipient of an honorary degree from the University. 


1966-67 
: waste | 

President.—Elma Williams, A.B. 1954; 3600 Connecticut Avenue, N.W» 
ington, D. C. ' 


A à i j 94l; 2500 l 
First Vice President:—Sue Burnett Panzer (Mrs. Irving R.M.) A.B. 19415 
Que Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


a HE: 
Second Vice President.—Tahmineh I. Parsons (Mrs. George), Bae 
1955, A.M. in Ed. 1958; 2101 Yorktown Road, N.W., Washington, ^^ ^ 
atio 
Recording Secretary.—Virginia H. Teller, A.M. in Ed. 1964: 4101 Leg 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. " 
«og Siret" 
Corresponding Secretary.—Karlota Koester, A.B. 1960, 5615 First 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 10 
g. 14 
Assistant Corresponding Secretary.—Elizabeth L. Vaughn, B.B.A. 1962: 
Abingdon Drive, Alexandria, Va. 


ALUMNI AND ALLIED ASSOCIATIONS 21 


Treasurer Ruth Cammack, A.B. 1948, 3806 Davis Place, N.W., Washington, 
D. C. 


Assistant Treasurer Gladys Leech Fishel, A.B. 1954, A.M. 1956, LL.B. 1965; 
3819 N Albemarle Street, Arlington, Va. 


Historian —Eleanor DeAngelis (Mrs. Vincent J.); 3600 N. Peary Street, Ar- 
lington, Va 


Past President: —Mary Murray Kochka (Mrs. Joseph L.), A.B. and B.Dip in 
Ed. 1918, A.M. 1931: 5629 Lamar Road, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


~ WOMEN’S BOARD OF THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 


IVERSITY HOSPITAL 


The Object of this organization is to aid in every way the interests and advance- 

“nt of The George W ashington University Hospital. Meetings are held on 
€ first Wednesday of each month, October to June, inclusive. Inquiries regard- 
x8 Membership should be addressed to the Corresponding Secretary, The 
"Orge Washington L niversity, Washington, D. C. 20006. 


196.67 


Honorary P 


resident.—Mrs. € loyd H. Marvin 
- 

“Sident — Mrs. Samuel M. Burgess II 
"St Vice President —Mrs. James J. Feffer 


“*Cond Vice President.—Mrs. Joseph H. Roe 


Ihn, 
Wd Vice President.—Mrs. Daniel J. Andersen 


*corqi ng 


- 


Secretary.—Mrs. Alvin E. Parrish 
responding Secretary.—Mrs. Kermit M. Lovewell 

stant Corresponding Secretary.—Mrs. William O. Ticknor 
"aspe 


"Mrs. Charles R. L. Halley 


Sis 5 5 í 
j "lant Treasurer.—Mrs Meredith P. Crawford 
l'éctops. 
M : 
- Wilfram K. Legner 
fartin A. Mason 
M s. Barton W. Richwine 


TS. Car] H. Walther 
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COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES OFF-CAMPUS STUDY 


FALL SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER .. 
Men Women Total Men Women Tot 
Degree Candidates 
Undergraduate .............. 740 186 926 348 57 405 
Graduate ^4 Ad" 161 — 2,432 1,266 46 1,314 
(1) Bes REDE IY in aye 347 3,358 1,614 103 MI 
Nondegree Status ............ 1,565 511 2,076 2,279 708 2,98 
- - a 
TOM Loc ota dd 4,576 858 5,434 3,893 811 4,704 


SUMMER SESSIONS 1965 


Degree Candidates 


Undergraduate ........... 4 X 20 221 
Graduate ...................... 971 24 995 
BPR eee EM 1,172 44 1,216 
Nondegree Status ............ 1,208 473 1,681 
JUNE solves tostiosteantiooes 2,380 517 2,897 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS 


UNITED STATES, TERRITORIES, AND POSSESSIONS 


FALL SPRING 


HEDME Eel 29 29 Nebraska ORE AL 
"Lo C estes M E PEE 7 7 Nevada 
AEIBOR caepit niter 21 16 New Hampshire .. 
Arkansas : 28 26 New Jersey ........... 
California .... 247 237 New Mexico ....... 
Colorado 36 33 New York. od 
Connecticut .... 239 223 North Carolina 
Dou Aranarena 36 37 North Dakota 
District of o o A m 
Columbia ............2,111 1,989 Oklahoma  ..... 
Florida 140 123 Oregon .............. 
Georgia 57 49 Pennsylvania ..... 
Hawaii 23 25 Rhode Island 
Idaho 31 29 South Carolina 
Illinois 166 156 South Dakota 
Indiana .. ^6 63 63 Tennessee ..... 
Iowa ....... in 38 29 SU oti esissereson eee 
Kansas 39 34 Dh 2. 
Kentucky 38 35 Vermont 
Louisiana isk 26 Virginia 
Maine ........ ek 30 28 Washington ..................— 
Maryland .............. 2,150 2,014 West Virginia ..............-- 
Massachusetts ................ 256 234 Wisconsin .............. 
Michigan 97 91 Wyoming : 
Minnesota 42 42 Quin eo diea 2 
Mississippi 23 22 Panama Canal Zone .... 2 9 Ah 
| Re ee 66 61 Puerto Rico ................- 13 — Ny 


OL BEEIbIEDIES Ud 26 24 Virgin Islands .............. l 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


FALL 

Afghanistan Fen 

Bera .0 1 

Tgentina 6 

lstralia > 

xa. 1 

iu "77700009 1 

livia - 

fazil : 

pritish West Indies 2 

Gon 2 

ad: 

Qi - 

china Serie diiise M 

Cees i 8 

à Rica 

OFER m. 

[ märk Se a 2 
, "nic; " 

Rcuador i^ Republic . 1 

-Bypt * 3 

3 

19 

I 

l 

9 

l 

15 

4 

6 

I 

3 

2 

24 

3 

18 

13 

2 

10 

7 

1 

11 

4 


SPRING 


N 


AN OOO m N N eK UY 


OO m MIN N IN N 


TEOREM 


| 
[| 


Im 


o 
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FALL 


ER, See 
Korea .... 
Kuwait 
Lebanon .... 
Liberia f 
Libya ....... 
Malaysia .. 
Mexico .... 
Morocco ........ 
Netherlands 
Nicaragua 
Nigeria .... 
Norway  ......... 
Pacific Islands ................ 
Pekistans ITE hs BES 
Panama eoo lio 
POT, uoc omnii derelicta 
Philippines, Republic of 
Portsgal..-... ia roe Ee 
Saudi Arabia i 
Scotland ....... 
Sierra Leone 
Singapore ... x 
South Africa ................ 
sro WA iab 
Sepeditn Pea 
Switzerland .................... 
Syria t 
r O T CAE 
yr 0c rau 
Trinidad ... a 
yi scere 
A r OORA 
Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics .... 
United Arab Republic .. 
Uruguay .....--- nnn 
Venezuela 
Viet Nam 
Yugoslavia .... bes 
ZAMMDIS e 


Oe ee 


m 
EY of Degrees Conferred 1965-66 


nce 

d 

Ciate Professional Certific 
'n Arts (Colle 


e — uU we | Sa 


UA m N m a | vo o o | - a(€o| 


- 
NR Re Ree UY 


— 


—— 00 o] 


25 


SPRING 


2 
20 


on | omm] | wi luos CUR RAR wee NUR 


— 
A ——AA Oo m Om 


ate (Education) .... 3 
ge of General Studies) .... 6 2 


SUMMER FEB. 
1 


JUNE TOTAL 


4 
10 


8 
18 
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SUMMER 


Associate in Arts (Columbian College of 

Arts agi Sciences) 5s SAIS... ccncrcccegttoceee 
Associate in Secretarial Administration .................. 
Bachelor of Arts (College of General Studies) ...... 
Bachelor of Arts (Columbian College of Arts and 

Bund) aniio IHL Eoi OE abes be E 
Bachelor of Arts (School of Public and 

International Affairs) ................... ance 
Bachelor of Arts in Education ...................... 
Bachelor of Arts in Government ................. e 
Bachelor of Business Administration (College 

of Gengral Studies) ....—: Ae assassin nis 
Bachelor of Business Administration (School of 

Government and Business Administration) ........ 
Bachelor of Business Administration (School of 

Government, Business, and International Affairs) 
Bachelor of Civil Engineering .................... en 
Bachelor of Electrical Engineering . 
Bachelor OF Laus LEE ciescesooe cete ees 
Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering ...................... 
Bachelor of Science (Columbian College of 

Aste and, Sciences) s Ro eed ade ee cibo e Seed. 
Bachelor of Science (Civil Engineering) . 
Bachelor of Science (Communications) 
Bachelor of Science (Electrical Engineering) ........ 
Bachelor of Science (Electronics) .......................... 
Bachelor of Science (Engineering Science) .... 
Bachelor of Science (Machine Computers) 
Bachelor of Science (Mechanical Engineering) ...... 
Bachelor of Science (Structures) ............................ 
Bachelor of Science in Engineering ........................ 
Bachelor of Science in Geodetic and 

Certogtuphic Scletice 15335... epe eee eoor PEU QU 
Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology . 
Bachelor of Science in Physical Education 
Doctor of Business Administration .......................... 
Doctor of Education ....................... 
Doctor of Juridical Science 
Doctor of Medicine ...... 
Doctor of Philosophy . 
Doctor of Science ..... 
Education Specialist ... D 
Master of Arts (College of General Studies) .......... 
Master of Arts (Columbian College of Arts 

end T eese dle serra > Sane ERE Foe: 
Master of Arts (School of Public and 

M:rpationsl Affaire) 5... A eere tei 
Master of Arts in Education 


Master of Arts in International Affairs 

(College of General Studies) ................................ 
Master of Arts in Teaching ...................... enne 
Master of Business Administration (College of 
as oo LU INC SESS Pe pide 


| Sols 


vwe-»lllo-l-2a 


I-II mun 


N 
o m 


FEB. 


JUNE TOTAL 
9 26 
cu 1 
46 115 
347 498 
67 5 
v 23 
6 17 
38 38 
31 
= 4 
2 
11 A 
160 ? ^ 
1 
38 5 
2 l 
1 
E 
3 | 
= 1 
l 6 
5 1 
= 8 
5 
1 
dii 10 
aa 13 
8 1 
1 1 
87 4 
15 4 
3 4 
3 88 
27 
7 
37 , 
10 
66 4 
11 
14 
10 15 
15 
14 
2 
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M 


aster of Business Administration (School of 145 145 
Government and Business Administration ) — 522 
laster of Business Administration (School of 


'overnment, Business, and International Affairs) 34 21 Fr z-i 
Master of Comparative Law (American Practice) l Mes ^ 7 
yter of Engineering Administration . sa i 30 26 "8 
RE OE RIC '. pee RR... l 4 3 
ster of Laws ............... eene enne nennen 5 A æ 7 
Master of Public Administration ..................... —- l ss 


aster of Science (Columbian € ollege of 
ENS and Sciences). airsoii NES es 7 8 15 30 
aster of Science (School of Engineering and 5 11 
y APplied Science) ....... ro WENNS — 6 3 247 
yter of Science in Business Administration 216 18 “26 
ler of Science in Engineering ...................... e — 14 « 29 
yter of Science in Financial Management ............ 4 10 S 9 
uaster of Science in Governmental Administration 3 1 * 357 
yter of Science in International Affairs .............. 321 14 22 169 
4Ster of Science in Personnel Administration 20 54 95 88 
aster of Science in Public Administration 81 5 = 
NE Ud — Me 1422 611 1,523 3256 


leaching Staff 1965-66 


Pr 
0 ee 

P fessors Emeriti in Residence. ................ 
Ofessor« 


p earch P 


Vis Ing Professors 
Pr 


inate Research Proféssore 4,552... nme ipo EROR 
Roce Associate Professors ............... 

oci le Clinical PFOÉSSIORS LLL Ls RR 
etis ar Professorial Lecturers 

MEE Professors 4.45. rc ea E 
Visiting Research Professors ......... 

. U8 Assist 


a Y Teaching Fellows 
“duate T i 
eaching Assistants 


DEGREES CONFERRED 


Winter Convocation, February 21, 1966 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Associate in Arts 


*Dorothy Susanne Albright, Virginia 
*Beatrice M. Chappell, District of Columbia 
*Nancy Jane Collins, Virginia 

Frederick Jules Dunner, Maryland 

Michael Anthony Faulkner, Maryland 
*Arlene Raina Foreman, Florida 

Mary Brett Freshman, Florida 

Richard Farrand Gantz, District of Columbia 
Robert Oden Gray, District of Columbia 


Bachelor of Arts 


*Natalie Abrams, District of Columbia 
Leonard Burton Amick, Jr., Maryland 
Patricia Wilson Andrews, Virginia 
Miriam Karen Arenberg, Massachusetts 
Myron Jules Arnold, Maryland 
*Allen Perrin Avery, Virginia 
Susan Elaine Baker, District of Columbia 
*Howard Alan Balaban, New York 
Frederick William Barkow, Jr., Nevada 
*Joan Katherine Bartol, California 
*Lynn Jeanette Berkeley, Virginia 
Ronnie Blumenthal, New Jersey 
*Margaret Rudisill Borland, North Carolina 
Charles Vincent Boykin, Virginia 
Claire Dryden Brown, Virginia 
(With distinction) 
Carolyn Margaret Bryant, District of Columbia 
David Earl Bryant, Virginia 
*William Keith Burchard, Maryland 
*Jardine Swain Cargill, New York 
Phyliss Ann Charney, New York 
Joel Pretlow Cocks, Virginia 
*Samuel Joseph Cohen, Maryland 
Paul Thomas Collins, Massachusetts 
*Jody Lynn Combs, District of Columbia 
Marjorie Sue Coven, District of Columbia 
Elizabeth Ann Crain, Virginia 
*Louise Frances Dailey, Massachusetts 
George Nathan Deihl, Maryland 
Patricia Ann Diez, District of Columbia 


* Degree conferred September 30, 1965 
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"Stephen Alex Lapko, New Jersey 

Gerald Welliver Lunt, Virginia 

*Robert Francis Murphy, Jr., Massachusetts 
Brian John O'Dwyer, New York i 
Della Chrysanthe Panos, District of Columb 
Gloria Ann Richardson, District of Columb 
Betti LaVonne Stoddard, District of Colum 
Helen Marie Whitebread, Maryland 


*Dorothy L. Dockterman, District of Columb? 
(With distinction) 
John Charles Drake, Maryland 
*Marcia Schlesinger Dublin, Virginia 
*Elaine Hughes El-Khawas, Massachusetts 
*Evelyn Mary Ferguson, Massachusetts 
*Judith Ann Finch, Michigan 
Ann Fishkin, Maryland ai 
Jo Ellen Kaufmann Fishman, District © 
Columbia ^ 
*Julie Ann Forgey, District of Columbia 
*Suzanne Dietz Foster, Maryland 
*Carol Lee Friedman, Virginia 
Mary Ann Fuller, Oklahoma 
*Brittania W. Garretson, Virginia 
John Edward Germas, Virginia . 
Carol Rachel Gershenson, Maryland jumbi? 
Martha Jessica Goodman, District of C? 
Edna Lorraine Gott, Virginia 
Jane Ellen Gozan, New York 
*Roberta Rae Greenberg, Maryland 
*Julia Anne Greimel, Maryland 
Kathleen Marie Grey, Virginia y 
Patricia Dianne Haddad, Pennsylvania 
Lon B. Hanke, Missouri 
Robert Bruce Harvey, New Jersey ` 
William Lynn Hensley, Alaska 
Timothy H. Hollon, Íllinois Coloni? i. 
*Charlotte Marie Hudson, District of 
*Patricia Diane Hudy, Ohio ‘ 


pinda M. Huf, District of Columbia 
Jd Julia Ifwerstrom, Virginia 
Zabeth Louise Johnston, District of 
Columbia 
; ullam Proctor Jones, Georgia 
Sther Norma Kanegsberg, New Jersey 
^ oti Dinsmore Keatley, Georgia " 
t H. Kelley, Missouri 
rta Koch, Maryland 
«p, With distinction) 
' -— Paul Krafsur, District of Columbia 
Ail € Carol LaBran, Virginia 
*en Hyland Laing, Virginia 
«t$ honors in Art History and Theory) 
"Lie vp Lall, District of Columbia 
. rris sa Le, District of Columbia 
‘ E liss Lennox, District of Columbia 
M lelene Letter, District of Columbia 
W Ann Levenson, California 
M ith distinction) 
Mane Karel Levitt, New York 
Ro Buerite Ann Lovell, Virginia 
' Co John Lukomski, Pennsylvania 
"Mi pane Maria Lynch, New Jersey 
‘Ro dael Allen Mace, Virginia y 
) luce Maddex, West Virginia 
Lary " nn Marlar, Virginia 
(Wi poo May, District of Columbia 
E" distinction) 
lev r Lois May, Maryland 
' ee ries gri Maryland 
` ornton la : 
uo umbia cClaughry, District of 
(Wip alor McClay, Guatemala 
ite distinction—Special honors in English 
Sally tere) . 
“Io a. Jj arie Coltrin McElroy, Illinois 
Dine yeh McHugh, Maryland 
] -ce Meek, Virginia 
tul Basil Messiry, District of Columbia 
Judith aerate Connecticut 
Penn pane Miller, District of Columbia 
‘Cari M ileen Miller, Maryland 
Richa d dig, Connecticut 
Michact Tobias Moll, South Africa 
! Columbia o Moody, District of 
"- Catherine Moore, Virginia 
d - distinction—Special honors in 
Mary RD Languages and Literatures) 
(Wi cIntyre Mountford, North Dakota 
» p distinction) 
Robert Zabeth Muraviev, New Jersey 
Ale, Francis Murphy, Jr., Massachusetts 


i$ Monteen Neh i istri 
` 4 emkis, 5 - 
olumbi < District of 


- 

Athor of Science 

Jer; 

loi Da Leo Auth, Jr., Massachusetts 
it illiam Boushka, Virginia 

Vee istinction) 

hia T unnag, District of Columbia 

Varren » Chang, China 

ili 4 9lan Corbin, Maryland 

laser, Virginia ) 


helor or e 

t of Science in Medical Technology 
inda Wfonson, New York 

itane | Beloff, District of Columbia 
~S Edwards, Maryland 


Tee 
*onferred September 30, 1965 


DEGREES CONFERRED 


*Devonna Goodwin Oliver, Maryland 
*Sandra Lee Olson, Massachusetts 
*Robert John Osborne, California 
* Marcia Bell O'Shea, New Jersey 
'Edmund Peter Ozorio, Canada 
Anne Loyola Pallas, District of Columbia 
Karen Ann Pfeiffer, Virginia 
*Seth Speakman Pope, Jr., Massachusetts 
Boyd Poush, Virginia 
*Marcus Wayne Ramsey, Arkansas 
Sophia Goodlavich Reuther, District of 
Columbia 
Paul Rifkin, New Jersey 
Carl E. Ring, Jr., New Jersey 
Rudd M. Robinson, District of Columbia 
*Joan Marice Rosen, Pennsylvania 
Terry Jane Ruderman, New York 
Joseph William Salopek, California 
Aleida Estela Santiago, Florida 
Isa Saraiva, District of Columbia 
Camilla Lynn Schneider, New York 
Margaret Grinnan Schoellkopf, Texas 
Jack Jay Schore, New York 
Kristin Mathea Scofield, Connecticut 
James Mitchel Scott, Maryland 
* Mary Selles, Virginia 
* Margaret Ann Seward, Colorado 
Lynn Eileen Shaub, Canada 
Jerrilyn Shepard, Maryland 
Stanley Jerome Sherman, Maryland 
Else Aurelie Sittel, District of Columbia 
Jeanne Marilyn Sizoo, Virginia 
Alexandra Burroughs Smith, District of 
Columbia 
* Veronica Smith, District of Columbia 
Brian M. Stacey, District of Columbia 
Cwi Steiman, New York 
Robert Grier Stephens III, Georgia 
(Special honors in Anthropology) 
Edward Allen Stern, Maryland 
'Karen Osgood Strimple, Ohio 
*Diane M. Sullivan, Florida 
Gregory Kyle Sullivan, Massachusetts 
Nancy Anne Sweeney, Colorado 
Annette Marion Szumaski, New Jersey 
Carol L. Tedrow, Maryland 
James Eugene Uelmen, District of Columbia 
Evelyn McEwan Uthus, Virginia 
Emile Felix Vander Stucken III, New Jersey 
Myra Jo Van Wely, District of Columbia 
Annetta Therese Weiss, District of Columbia 
*Eugene Joseph White, Washington 
Susan Jane Wright, Illinois 
*Susan A. Yost, District of Columbia 


Michael George Kelly, District of Columbia 
*Eung Sun Kim, Korea 
Barry Lazar Sperling, Maryland 
William Prescott Townshend, District of 
Columbia 
*John Wayne Tucker, Maryland 
Hedayat Y. Yasaimaibodi, Iran 


Julianna Wilhelmina Heller, District of 
Columbia 
(With distinction) 
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* Alberta M. Hoffmann, New Jersey 
*Nettie Bell Howard, District of Columbia 
*Leslie A. Paskow Levine, Maryland 
*B. Susan Robertson, District of Columbia 


Master of Arts 


Chloe Wellingham Aaron, District of Columbia 
A.B. 1961, Occidental College 
Leona Bard, Maryland 
A.B. 1962, City College, New York 
Don Edward Bierman, Michigan 
A.B. in Govt. 1963, The George Washington 
University 
Mayin Lau Bing, New Jersey 
A.B. 1962, Goucher College 
Rodrigo Botero, Colombia 
B.S. 1957, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 
*Craig Morrison Cleaves, Maine 
A.B. 1962, Bowdoin College 
Alvin Matthew Cohen, Maryland 
A.B. 1959, Boston University 
Margaret Kahn Cohen, Virginia 
A.B. 1963, The George Washington 
University 
*Christopher Connolly, Delaware 
A.B. 1963, Georgetown University 
Roger Dickson Curran, Maryland 
A.B. 1961, Bucknell University 
*Colette Marie deRozario, France 
Licence 1959, University of Paris, France 
Richard Manuel Diaz, Illinois 
A.B. 1959, St. Mary's College, Minnesota 
Jorge Felices-Pietrantoni, Maryland 
A.B. 1958, University of Puerto Rico 
*Suzanne Bregman Fields, District of Columbia 
A.B. 1957, The George Washington 
University 
*Lilien Filipovitch, District of Columbia 
A.B. 1962, The George Washington 
University 
Nancy Drew Gottlieb, Maryland 
A.B. 1964, The George Washington 
University 
*Donald Robert Gratehouse, Maryland 
B.S. in B.A. 1957, University of Florida 
*James Donald Guthrie, Maryland 
A.B. 1960, Ohio Wesleyan University 
Roberta Lundy Headley, New Jersey 
A.B. 1963, Rutgers, the State University 
*Hugh Lenox Hodge, Virginia 
A.B. 1958, Duke University 
Mildred Booth Hood, District of Columbia 
A.B. 1962, The George Washington 
University 
*Daniel David Hopkinson, District of Columbia 
A.B. 1964, The George Washington 
University 
*William John Houston, Jr., California 
A.B. 1957, The George Washington 
University 
*Stephany Louise Joy, New York 
B.S. 1963, LeMoyne College 
*Ann Lanyon Kaplan, District of Columbia 
A.B. 1959, Randolph-Macon Woman's 
College 


ad Degree conferred September 30, 1965 


*Lynne Marie Schwaeble, New Jersey 
*Maxine Elaine Solomon, Maryland 
(With distinction) 


Roland Jefferson Knobel, New York 
B.S. 1946, Miami University bi 
*Ellen Elizabeth Kraus, District of Coll 
A.B. 1958, The George Washington 
University 
*Sara Ann Lindsey, Virginia 
A.B. 1947, Sweet Briar College 
Garnett Lloyd Mack, Virginia 
A.B. 1954, Storer College 
Bette Cecile Marcus, Maryland 
A.B. 1963, University of Maryland 
Patrick Joseph Honnold Marnane, Tet, 
A.B. 1960, University of North Care 
Harold Emory Marshall, Virginia 
A.B. 1964, The George Washington 
University : 
*Kenneth Edward McTague, Virginia 
B.S. 1963, Old Dominion College 
Philip Glenn Mellen, Ohio : 
B.S. 1954, University of Cincinnat! 
Carroll Leslie Pegler, Virginia 
A.B. 1964, Duke University 
Robert James Porterfield, Virginia 
A.B. 1960, The George Washington 
University 
*Suzanne Davidov Racoosin, District of 
Columbia 
A.B. 1954, University of Maryland 
Oscar Salazar, Maryland 
A.B. 1952, Columbia Union College 
Pastora Esperanza SanJuan, Alabama 
A.B. 1962, St. Bernard College, | 
Charles Richardson Sawyer, District 9 
Columbia E 
A.B. 1963, Hamilton College jus? 
Mark Ashley Sellers, Jr., District of Cos, 
A.B. 1963, University of North Carol 
A.B. 1965, The George Washington 
University 
Patsy Madelyn Smith, Virginia 
A.B. 1964, The George Washington 
University 
'Donald Tobin Stein, Florida 
A.B. 1963, The George Washingto? 
University 


*Joel Martin Taubin, Maryland 


A.B. 1963, The George Washington 
University 1 
Hugh Holloway Taylor, Virginia d Me! 
A.B. 1963, College of William an 
Gerald Arthur Tolliver, Maryland 
A.B. 1958, University of lowa 


*Elizabeth Lutz Trexler, Virginia 


A.B. 1961, College of Wooster jum" 
Mary Sanders Walden, District of C? 
A.B. 1950, The George Washing! 
University 
Thomas Alfred Waters, Texas 
A.B. 1963, Pan American College 
Jane Sisk Willems, Pennsylvania 
A.B. 1963, Brown University 


= 


"ster of Science 


Roddy Vincent Amenta, Maryland 
A.B. 1959, University of Connecticut 
Ayesha Rehman Baig, Pakistan 
L.S. M. 1942, Woman's Christian Medical 
College, India 
Obert Byers Carroll, District of Columbia 
_ A.B. 1962, University of Washington 
Earl W, Cox, Virginia 
,, BS. 1955, University of Kentucky 
Ahmed Saleh El-Aloosy, Iraq 
,, BS. 1958, University of Baghdad, Iraq 
John Loyd Everly, District of Columbia 
B.S. 1960, Pennsylvania State College, 
California 
n Charles Hagerty, Maryland 
S. 1963, The George Washington 
„University 
Charles Wilmarth Kouns, Virginia 
B.S. 1939, U.S. Military Academy 


"Jo 


Master 9f Fine Arts 


Billy Joe Bryant, Louisiana 
s A-B. 1959, Centenary College 
‘mes Francis Flanigan, C.S.C., Indiana 
A.B. 1958, A.M. 1963, University of Notre 
l Jame 
ls McArdle, District of Columbia 
A.B. 1955, University of Kansas 


Hp 
* LAW SCHOOL 


Nchelor of Laws 


Robert Malcolm Angus, California 
Wi S. in E.E. 1962, Oregon State University 
illiam Mossman Barnard, Iowa 
+p ^-B. 1962, University of Denver 
tt Fredrick Biolchini, Michigan 
Ri -B. 1962, University of Notre Dame 
ichard Frederick Bondareff, District of 
Columbia 
'S -B. 1963, Cornell University 
Pencer Harry Boyer, Pennsylvania 
S. in E.E. 1960, Howard University 
âmes E, Brown, Jr., Texas 
'J, S. 1957, U.S. Coast Guard Academy 
seph Castellano, New York 
Jon 1959, Princeton University $ 
hn Irvin Coldren III, Pennsylvania 
in B.S. 1962, Pennsylvania State University 
Arles Shepherd Cox, Jr., Virginia 
A.B. 1962, University of Virginia 
ward Landis Curry, District of Columbia 
AB. 1962, Dickinson College 
eldon Mahlon Edwards, Nevada 
"S. 1958, M.S. 1959, Brigham Young 
‘Ru Diversity 
sell James Egan, Maryland 
aa. 1962, Pennsylvania State University 
alter Clayton Farley, Maryland 
Ha 'S. in E.E. 1960, University of Illinois 
Old Herbert Flanders, Virginia 
- 1960, University of Colorado 


` 
Degree conferred September 30, 1965 


DEGREES CONFERRED 


Kira Kalvik Lueders, Maryland 
B.S. 1962, The George Washington 
University 
Martin Passaglia Jr., Florida 
B.S. 1952, St. Louis University 
Kyle W. Petersen, Idaho 
B.S. 1964, The George Washington 
University 
William Patrick Roberts, Maryland 
B.S. 1959, University of Texas 
*John Franklin Sutton, Maryland 
B.S. 1958, Union College 
Murray L. Wanger, District of Columbia 
B.S. 1954, Brooklyn College 
Dieter Carl Wasshausen, Virginia 
B.S. 1963, The George Washington 
University 


John Thomas Neubauer, Virginia 
A.B. 1959, Baylor University 

Emily Louise Webster, District of Columbia 
B.S. 1960, State University of New York 
College for Teachers 


Arthur Edmond Fournier, Jr., Virginia 
B.E. 1957, Yale University 
Stanley Nelson Garber, Maryland 
B.S. in I.E. 1962, University of Missouri 
*Paul Lawrence Gardner, Maryland 
B.S. in I.E. 1962, University of Missouri 
*Richard Harl Gimer, Virginia 
B.S. 1962, Iowa State University of Science 
and Technology 
*Ralph Junior Gines, Utah 
B.S. 1958, Brigham Young University 
*Michael Lance Glaser, Maryland 
A.B. 1961, The George Washington 
University 
Daniel Arnold Gordon, Virginia 
A.B. 1960, Dartmouth College 
Seth Gordon, District of Columbia 
B.E.E. 1959, Pratt Institute 
M.S. in E.E. 1962, University of 
Connecticut 
*Donald Richard Greene, Maryland 
B.S. in E.E. 1961, University of Miami 
*Barry Laurence Haase, Virginia 
B.B.A. 1962, University of Massachusetts 
Melvin Thomas Hagenstad, District of 
Columbia 
B.E.E. 1961, University of Minnesota 
Norman Frederick Hammer, Jr., New Jersey 
A.B. 1962, Ohio Wesieyan University 
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*Franklin Leroy Haney, Tennessee 
B.S. in B.A. 1962, University of Tennessee 


Louis Draper Harrington, District of Columbia 


A.B. 1961, Earlham College 
A.M. 1963, University of Pennsylvania 
David Lewis Herndon, Illinois 
A.B. 1963, Union College 
James Darwin Hobart, Ohio 
B.S. 1958, University of Illinois 
Lawrence Albin Hoffman, Maryland 
B.S. in E.E. 1962, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology 
Henry Welcker Hope, Virginia 
B.S. in LE. 1962, University of Tennessee 
Joseph Garfield Houston, New Jersey 
B.S. 1961, Ohio Northern University 
Wendell Kaipo Huddy, Hawaii 
A.B. 1962, University of Minnesota 
Thomas Alexander Hughes, Jr., Virginia 
A.B. 1963, Hampden-Sydney College 
Rutherford Craig Jennings, Virginia 
A.B. 1961, Northwestern University 
George William Jett, Virginia 
A.B. 1961, University of Kentucky 
James Frederick Jorden, Virginia 
A.B. 1963, Dickinson College 
*James Russell Jurecka, Virginia 
A.B. 1957, Rice University 
*James Kadison, Maryland 
B.S. 1962, University of Maryland 
Avrum Sidney Katz, Maryland 
B.S. in E.E. 1962, Illinois Institute of 
Technology 
* Michael Bernard Keehan, Maryland 
B.S. in Ch.E. 1957, University of New 
Mexico 
Robert Bascom Keene, Virginia 
B.S. in B.A. 1958, Indiana University 
Melvin Kraus, Maryland 
B.S. 1962, Washington University 
Ralph Edward Krisher, Jr., Maryland 
B.S. 1962, University of Cincinnati 
Donald S. Lilly, Virginia 
B.S. 1960, University of Kentucky 
*Philip Austin Mangano, Maryland 
A.B. 1932, Yale University 
A.M. 1934, University of Rochester 
Richard Charles Mantel, Maryland 
A.B. 1962, University of Maryland 
*Freddie Marlowe, Texas 
A.B., B.S. 1961, Agricultural and 
Mechanical University of Texas 
Anthony James McNulty, Maryland 
A.B. 1958, LaSalle College 
John J. Migliore, Virginia 
A.B. 1957, Boston University 
M.S. 1959 University of Vermont 
William Bryant Moriarity IJ, Maryland 
B.S. 1962, University of Maryland 
John Patrick O'Brien, Virginia 
B.S. 1959, Purdue University 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC LAW 


Master of Laws 


*Gary Bryan Bisson, Virginia 
A.B. 1959, University of New Hampshire 
LL.B. 1962, The George Washington 
University 


* Degree conferred September 30, 1965 


*Gerald Fred Edelstein, New York 


James Gerard O'Neill, Massachusetts _ m 
B.S. in M.E. 1960, Northeastern Univer 
*Michael Charles Payden, Virginia : 
B.S. in M.E. 1962, University of Missou 
Anthony D. Pell, Virginia 
A.B. 1960, Princeton University 
Clifford Banks Price, Jr., Virginia 4 
B.S. 1957, Drexel Institute of Technolog 
Marion Randolph Prince, Kentucky 
B.S. 1963, University of Illinois 
Ruth L. Prokop, District of Columbia 
A.B. 1961, The George Washington 
University " 
David Graham Radue, District of Columb! 
A.B. 1959, Colgate University 
* William Scott Railton, Washington "T 
B.S. in E.E. 1962, University of Washi 
James Renjilian, New York ic 
B.Mgt.Eng. 1959, Rensselaer Polytech? 
Institute 
Robert Dwight Roadman, Virginia 
A.B. 1961, Yale University 
*Ronald Allen Sandler, Illinois E 
B.S. in LE. 1962, University of Illinois 
James Gary Schultz, Kansas 
A.B. 1958, University of Kansas 
John Joseph Segata, Pennsylvania  . itl 
A.B. 1962, Pennsylvania State Univers” 
*David Lewis Selby, Virginia 
A.B. 1961, Carson-Newman College 
Raoul Pingree Smith, Hawaii 
A.B. 1962, The George Washington 
University 
Virgil D. Thompson, Virginia 
B.S. 1962, University of Kansas 
*Harry Flynn Todd, Jr., Louisiana ‘ 
B.S. 1962, Louisiana State University 
Donald Forbes Wagner, Virginia 2 
A.B. 1962, Ohio Wesleyan University 
*Victor Lloyd Walch, Virginia [ 
B.S. 1960, University of Utah 
*John A. Westhafer, Indiana 
A.B. 1962, Purdue acá 
Robert Eugene Wexler, Marylan 
A.B. 1954, University of South Dakol@ 
*Judith Gail Wheelus, Virginia ping 
A.B. in Govt. 1961, The George W 
University 
A.M. 1963, University of Chicago 
*Jan Edward Williams, Maryland 
A.B. 1961, Colgate University d 
Robert Windsor, Maryland d 
A.B. 1963, University of Marylan 
*Roy Allen Woofter, Nevada versit) 
B.S. in Ed. 1961, Ed.M. 1962, Un! 
of Nevada k 
*Charles Malcolm Wyman, Massachusetts 
A.B. 1955, The George Washington 
University | 
Charles Jones Young, Virginia 
A.B. 1961, Randolph-Macon Colles® 


A.B. 1961, University of Vermont « 
LL.B. 1964, Cornell University " 


Jerome Vincent Flanagan, Connecticut 
B.S. 1953, U.S. Coast Guard Academy 
LL.B. 1964, The George Washington 
niversity 
Gene Ralph Haislip, Virginia 
A.B. 1960, B.C.L. 1963, College of William 
and Mary 
David Howard Henretta, Jr., Virginia 
A.B. in Govt. 1950, LL.B. 1952, The 
4, George Washington University 
àrrison Sherman Howes, Maryland 
A.B. 1950, University of Miami 
` LL.B. 1957, Georgetown University 
filton Earl Kosa, Nebraska 
oes. 1949, LL.B. 1950, Creighton University 
arles Edgar Martin, Nebraska 
B.S. 1951, U.S. Coast Guard Academy 
J.D. 1958, The George Washington 
University 


Master of Comparative Law (American Practice) 


George Vican, Virginia 
tor Juris 1949, Charles University, 
Prague ` 
Diplôme 1952, Docteur en droit 1954, 
Université de Paris,.France 


C 
"oor, OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


'thelor of Civil Engineering 


Thomas Dale Criss, Virginia 


"elor of Electrical Engineering 
Michael Bruce Burdoo, Maryland 
Gig, Allen Caffo, Virginia — 
Robert Philip Christiana, Virginia 
Tt Stanley Cohen, New York 
» "Iuda Taji Farouki, Jordan 
n Hanna Kfoury, Virginia 


‘chelor of Mechanical Engineering 


Herbert James Garner, Maryland 


T 
helor 9f Science in Engineering 


A 
Cant Lowell Jestice, Virginia 
k Wallis Pritchett, Virginia 


"helor of Science (Civil Engineering) 


Richard Joseph Ducote, Virginia 

ch, n 
elor of Science (Electrical Engineering) 

R 

“*¥mond P. Morales, Virginia 


Denree ©onferred September 30. 1965 


DEGREES CONFERRED 


Robert Yaeger Peters, New Mexico 
B.E.E. 1957, University of Detroit 
LL.B. 1960, Georgetown University 

Neil Raymond Peterson, Virginia 
A.B. 1960, LL.B. 1963, Georgetown 
University 

Richard Henry Spooner, Oregon 
A.B. 1951, Syracuse University 
LL.B. 1949, Willamette University 

Anderson Wallace, Jr., Georgia 
A.B. 1962, LL.B. 1964, The George 
Washington University 

*Alfred Lee Wolff, Wisconsin 
B.S. 1960, LL.B. 1962, University of 
Wisconsin 


Paul Richard Teter, New York 


Robert John MacNab, Virginia 
*Thomas Alexander Magee, Jr., Virginia 
Frank Joseph Narr, Maryland 
*Raymond P. Rocca, Jr., District of Columbia 
Nikolai Tschursin, Maryland 


Bruce Hayes Howard, Virginia 


*George Aloysius Simpson, Maryland 


Horace Edward Hicks, Jr., Virginia 
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Bachelor of Science (Electronics) 


*Daniel Abenaim, Morocco 

*William Kin Wai Chan, District of Columbia 

*Steven Andrew MacIntyre, District of 
Columbia 


Bachelor of Science (Engineering Science) 


William Makepiece Kolb, Virginia 


Bachelor of Science (Mechanical Engineering) 


Robert S. Dunn, District of Columbia 


Bachelor of Science (Structures) 


*Farid Shahid-Noorai, Iran 


Master of Engineering Administration 


Robert Douglas Bauman, Virginia 
A.B. 1957, Bucknell University 
Charles Robert Beek, Maryland 
A.B. in A.E. 1946, Catholic University of 
America 
Stuart Ernest Berlin, Maryland 
B.S. in E.E. 1961, University of Maryland 
John Burke Berteling, Virginia 
B.S. in C.E. 1938, University of Notre Dame 
Gunther Albert Brumme, Texas 
B.S. 1950, City College, New York 
Hugh Denson Butler, Virginia 
B.S. 1943, U. S. Naval Academy 
B.S. 1951, U. S. Naval Postgraduate School 
Francesco Antonio Calabrese, Virginia 
B.S. in C.E. 1955, Drexel Institute of 
Technology 
Edward Eugene Daniels, Colorado 
B.S. 1952, U. S. Naval Academy 
Austin Lee Detweiler, Florida 
B.S. 1942, U. S. Naval Academy 
James Joseph Driscoll, Maryland 
B.S. in C.E. 1960, University of Notre Dame 
William Carl Ehrman, Virginia 
B.S. 1948, Baldwin-Wallace College 
Fred Farrar Farmer, Maryland 
B.I.E. 1956, Ohio State University 
William Evan Freeborne, Maryland 
B.S. in M.E. 1958, Union College 
Arlo Wayne Gambell, Virginia 
A.B. 1957, University of Minnesota 
Frederick Charles Guill, District of Columbia 
B.S. in M.E. 1961, University of Washington 
Howard Garfield Heininger, Jr., Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1946, U. S. Naval Academy 


Master of Science in Engineering 


Francis Joseph Berry, Connecticut 
B.S. 1941, U. S. Naval Academy 

Allen Roger Davidson, Jr., Maryland 
B.S. in E.S. 1959, Purdue University 


* Degree conferred September 30, 1965 


Barry Gene Pifer, Maryland 
Norman Robert Seidle, Virginia 


Stanley Charles Hummel, Virginia | 
B.S. in LE. 1949, Lehigh University 
Gerald S. Leighton, Maryland í 
B.C.E. 1957, Polytechnic Institute 9 

Brooklyn 
Francis Edmund Mclsaac, Maryland 
B.S. in B.A. 1955, Boston College 
William Lee Moog, Maryland me 
B.E.S. 1961, Johns Hopkins Univer! 
William Rice Murray, New York 
B.S. 1957, College of the Holy Cross, ut 
B.S. in E.E. 1962, U. S. Naval Postgr?d 
School 
Clarence Miller Reynolds, Maryland 
B.S. 1956, University of Maryl and 
Richard Alexander Reynolds, Mary! 
B.C.E. 1957, North Carolina State 
University at Raleigh 
Sheldon Sherman, Maryland WA 
B.E.E. 1960, The George Washing! 
University NS 
*Donald Louis Steelman, Louisi ness? 
B.S. in M.E. 1956, University of T 
Norman Eugene Steere, Virginia | 
B.E.E. 1957, Syracuse University 
John Alan Stettler, Maryland — 
B.S. in E.E. 1961, Lehigh Univer A 
Richard Clemens Szymanski, Conne 
A.B. 1962, University of Connecticut 
Joseph Enrico Todaro, Pennsylvania 
M.S. 1959, U. S. Military Academ 
William Henry Welsh III, Virginia git 
B.S. 1959, Virginia Polytechnic 
Kurt Carl Zetzsche, Michigan  , Milit? 
B.S. in M.E. 1962, Pennsylvania 
College 


Lionel Middleton Edwards, Maryland l 
A.B. 1950, Columbia Univers 
Ed.M. 1956, University of Maryland j 
Michael Francis Evers, Virginia f Cinio” 
B.S. in E.E. 1962, University © 


Edward F. Gibbons, District of Columbia 
B.S. 1959, Trinity College 
Louis Joseph Ippolito, New Jersey 
S. in E.E. 1962, Newark College of 
"ngineering 
Quinton B. McClannan, California 
B.E.E 1959, The George Washington 
niversity 
n David Stoddard Muhlenberg, Virginia 
A.B. 1952, Williams College 
Bs. 1952, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 
àmes William Murray, Virginia 
S. 1959, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


Joh 


Master of Science 


Robert Andrew Benneche, Virginia 
BAE 1946, Georgia Institute of Technology 
“try Lee Edwards, District of Columbia 
BS. in Eng. 1964, The George Washington 
K University 
*ith John Lentner, Maryland 
S. in E.E. 1960, University of Illinois 


I 
rector of Science 


loseph Borden Smith, Jr., Maryland 
5S. in E.E. 1933, University of Florida 
MEA. 1956, The George Washington 
Diversity 
ISSERTATION: "Management Information 
Support of Technical Managers in Small 
ndustrial Research Firms" 


Sie 
JOL OF EDUCATION 


helor of Arts in Education 


L 
Uey Bennett Anderson, Texas 


ancy Aronson, New York 
- Bailey, District of Columbia 
x Eileen Bank, Maryland 
rta Lois Bayane, New Jersey 

"Prank Frank Berens, Maryland 
Barba Simmons Bradley, Virginia 
Claudio Ann Cannon, Connecticut 
Cha a Marie Chaillé, Virginia 
‘Janet rt hilip Dusterhoff, District of Columbia 
‘Suga, 7 2fOl Falls, Virginia 
* ele urney Farrell, Virginia 
"San A Martz Fleming, Virginia 
"a oa Liszt Gordon, Virginia 

a Givens Hadley, Maryland 
"lao meu ive Harrod, District of Columbia 
Betty ye June Horsman, V irginia 


Igsby Howard, District of Columbia 
hehe 


arar , 
Ey ad Koatz Burchette, Maryland 
` A. Farrell, Jr., New York 
Degree conferred 


of Science in Physical Education 


September 30, 1965 


DEGREES CONFERRED 


Oscar Frederick Olsen, Jr., Maryland 
B.E.E. 1960, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 

Theodore H. Roach, Virginia 
B.E.E. 1962, The George Washington 
University 

Henry Moffette Tharpe, Jr., Maryland 
B.E.E. 1961, The George Washington 
University 

Steven Tsakos, Maryland 
B.E.E. 1961, The George Washington 
University 

Richard James Ward, Maryland 
B.E.E. 1959, Pratt Institute 


Ajit Singh Ratra, District of Columbia 
B.M.E. 1964, The George Washington 
University 

Thomas De Witt Taylor, Jr., Maryland 
B.E.E. 1961, University of Florida 

Thomas Norman Tinley, Virginia 
B.M.E. 1964, The George Washington 


University 


* Marlene Carol Kehoe, Virginia 

Phyllis M. Kronheimer, District of Columbia 
Carol Mae Lang, Maryland 

Hector Catalino Latalladi, District of Columbia 
*Carole Elizabeth Liefer, District of Columbia 
*Lynn Susan Locks, New York 

Ellen Carol McChesney, Virginia 

Patricia Eugenia Monge, Costa Rica 

*Joanna Tyggeseth Nelson, District of Columbia 
*Mary Lynn Ralston, Virginia 

*Ann Richmond, Maryland 

* Josephine Alice Saukas, Maryland 

Ethel Shainis, District of Columbia 

Ingrid Oxaal Skalicky, Virginia 
*Rayola P. Soderquist, Virginia 
*Leslie Ann Tabor, Maryland 

Ruby W. Weeks, Virginia 


Dan Maloney, Jr., District of Columbia 
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Master of Arts in Education 


*Leonard F. Ahern, District of Columbia 
A.B. 1950, University of Maine 
Herbert Pelham Aldrich, District of Columbia 
A.B. 1939, Lehigh University 
Alleen Strong Allen, Virginia 
Mus.B. 1937, Oberlin College 
*Sahera G. Al-Timimi, Iraq 
Diploma 1960, University of Baghdad, Iraq 
Rose Catherine Arduini, Virginia 
B.S. 1953, D. C. Teachers College 
*Robert Walter Armstrong, Virginia 
B.S. in P.E. 1964, The George Washington 
University 
*Stevanne S. Auerbach, District of Columbia 
A.B. 1960, Queens College 
*Pauline Smith Bigby, District of Columbia 
A.B. 1946, Benedict College 
*John Adams Bird, Maryland 
A.B. 1959, Bowdoin College 
Grace Walkup Blackwell, District of Columbia 
B.S. 1954, D. C. Teachers College 
Vera Holland Booze, Maryland 
B.S. 1952, Morgan State College 
Charles Bernard Brady, Maryland 
B.S. 1963, University of Maryland 
Lorraine Parker Brooks, Virginia 
B.S. 1945, Virginia State College 
Toby Kirschner Brown, Virginia 
A.B. in Ed. 1965, The George Washington 
University 
Nancy Stevens Brumfield, Maryland 
A.B. in Ed. 1959, The George Washington 
University 
* Robert Cecil Burkhart, Maryland 
B.S. in P.E. 1957, Salem College 
*Barbara L. Burnham, Maryland 
B.S. 1959, University of Maryland 
*Mary Lynn Carroll, Virginia 
B.S. 1934, Radford College 
Lillian Townley Chesler, Virginia 
B.S. in Ed. 1940, University of South Dakota 
*Warner James Connick, District of Columbia 
A.B. 1960, University of Notre Dame 
A.M. 1964, The George Washington 
University 
*Russell LeRoy Cooley, Virginia 
B.S. 1958, Virginia State College 
*Orleta Bassett Coston, Virginia 
A.B. 1932, East Texas State College 
*George Anthony Crocicchia, Maryland 
B.S. 1963, University of Maryland 
*Douglas Morgan Crupper, Jr., Virginia 
B.S. in P.E. 1962, The George Washington 
University 
*Wilmah Lobaugh Dando, Virginia 
B.S. in Ed. 1946, State University of New 
York, Cortland 
*Roger Clay Davis, Maryland 
B.S. 1962, University of Maryland 
*Minnie Lee Dean, Virginia 
B.S. 1959, Longwood College 
Jean Bunch DePriest, Virginia 
A.B. in Ed. 1965, The George Washington 
University 
*Edna Mae Derrick, Virginia 
B.S. in H.E. 1960, West Virginia State 
College 
Margery Huff Edson, Virginia 
B.S. 1936, University of Missouri 


* Degree conferred September 30, 1965 


*Robin Riesner Feldman, Virginia j 
A.B. in Ed. 1962, American University . 
Bertha Paglin Ferman, District of Columbia 
B.B.A. 1942, Tulane University bia 
* Amanda McCoy Garnett, District of Colum 
B.S. 1953, D.C. Teachers College , 
* Anesia J. Glover, District of Columbia 
B.S. 1949, Elizabeth City State Teachers 
College 
Linda Schachter Gordon, Maryland 
A.B. 1960, Boston University 
*Gladys Martin Greene, Tennessee 
A.B. 1936, LeMoyne College 
* Albert Louis Guy, Virginia 
B.S. 1957, Virginia State College 
*Linda Williams Haas, Maryland er 
AB. in Ed. 1961, The George Washing! 
University 
*Jacques Garvin Hager, Maryland 
B.S. 1952, University of Maryland 
Sulaiman Hanafiah, Indonesia 
Bachelor’s degree 1960, Doktoral degree 
1962, Gadjah Mada University, Indones 
John Melvin Hartsock, Maryland {burs 
B.S. 1963, Maryland State College, Fro® 
Tristan Corl Hauer, District of Colum YA ersitY 
Mus.B. 1951, A.M. 1958, Catholic Un! 
of America 
*Miles Leon Higgison, Virginia 
A.B. 1959, Wake Forest College 
*Wilfred Hines, Maryland ical 
B.S. 1949, Agricultural and Techni 
College of North Carolina |, 
*Eleanor N. Hollandsworth, Virginia 
A.B. 1948, Marshall University pia 
Evelyn R. Howard, District of Colum?! 
A.B. 1959, University of Minnesota 
B.S. 1961, Macalester College 
*Mark Howard, Virginia 
A.B. 1955, Dickinson College 
John Nevin Howell, Virginia 
B.S. 1935, U. S. Military Academy pja 
Viola Pullan Hundt, District of Colum ; 
B.S. 1943, University of Wiscons!? -jymbi 
Gloria Shropshire Ingram, District of 
B.S. 1953, D. C. Teachers College .. 
*Christa Eleanor Jackson, North o sity 
A.B. 1958, Johnson C. Smith Uni lumbi? 
*Theodore Percy Jenifer, District of 
B.S. 1953, D. C. Teachers College 
Joel Michael Kuharik, Maryland < 
B.S. 1960, West Chester State Colleg? pis 
*Evelyn Harrison Letcher, District of ity 
BS. in Ed. 1932, Ohio State Univers 
*Jean Payne Levi, District of Colum 
B.S. 1948, D. C. Teachers College 
Rene Levine, Massachusetts _ 
B.S. 1964, Boston University 
*Charmaine Lisee, Maryland 
A.B. in Ed. 1964, The George 
University 
Stephanie M. Luciani, Maryland 
A.B. 1937, Trinity College  , 
*Edison Albert Lynn, Jr., Virginia 
B.S. 1940, U. S. Military Academ 
* Arthur Walter Mack, Maryla 
B.S. 1950, D. C. Teachers College 
*Winifred Kent Mack, Maryland 
A.B. 1942, Westminster College 


washing? 


“Jerome Martin Marco, Maryland 
A.B. 1957, St. Vincent College 
Vian Synette Markham, North Carolina 
B.S. 1959, Elizabeth City State Teachers 
College 
Donald Max Martin, Virginia 
i A.B. 1959, Lynchburg College 
Wilbert Franklin McIntyre, District of 
Columbia 
B.S. in Ed. 1956, Winston-Salem Teachers 
«n College 
Don Matthew Middleton, Virginia 
4, ^B. 1961, Randolph-Macon College 
ary Winona Mohler, District of Columbia 
A.B. 1953, Stanford University 
homas Carlisle Moore, Jr., Georgia 
B.S. in E.E. 1936, Georgia Institute of 
Technology 
illiam Warren Moore, District of Columbia 
B.S, 1956, Fayetteville State Teachers College 
Ctavia H. Morgan, District of Columbia 
+p-B-S. 1954, Maryland State € ollege, Bowie 
ita Lloyd Moroney, Maryland 
+, BS. 1956, Columbia University 
Edith Schaffner Mosher, Virginia 
A.B. in Ed. 1956, The George Washington 
^ Jniversity 
arilyn T. Mueller, District of Columbia 
ın B.S. 1958, Boston College 
bby Jeff Mullis, Maryland 
ny AB. 1961, University of Maryland 
ancy Goldsmith Neugass, District of 
Columbia 
A.B. 1939, The George Washington 
"n Jniversity 
Omas Francis O'Connell, Florida 
A.B. 1956, The George Washington 
S niversity 
*tephen Francis Osisek, Virginia 
T B.S. 1952, University of Virginia 
Ohn Peter Paicos, Maryland 
yes. 1962, Springfield College 
rgaret Rigby Parker, District of Columbia 
sS. in B.A. 1958, Richmond Professional 
nstitute 
"drey Ellen Parkinson, Virginia 
"Re S. 1943, Columbia University 
ttie Pettaway Paschall, District of Columbia 
S. 1956, Fayetteville State Teachers 
wt Ollege 
ancy Lynn Peterson, Virginia 
p AB. 1961, Trinity College 
^" Marshall Pywell, District of Columbia 
*A S. 1950, Bridgewater College 
tew Quattrocchi, District of Columbia 
Shiri. In P.E. 1950, University of Maryland 
ley W. Randa, Virginia 
» , Hunter College 
ne Elizabeth Rathjen, Virginia 
B. 1964, Greensboro College 


T 


E 
Mation Specialist 


* 


+ George Marcotte, Virginia 
No 1957, M.S. 1960, State University of 
*w York, Buffalo 


` 
Deg 

^ 

=e conferred September 30, 1965 


DEGREES CONFERRED 37 


*Margaret Hassler Rhudy, District of Columbia 
A.B. 1929, Howard College 
LuJuana Patricia Devonia Ruffin, District of 
Columbia 
B.S. 1964, D. C. Teachers College 
*John Melville Sanderson, Jr., Virginia 
A.B. 1953, The George Washington 
University 
*Sylvia Grantelin Saunders, Maryland 
B.S. 1949, Howard University 
Barbara Weiss Schecter, Maryland 
B.S. 1963, Boston University 
Shielamarie Link Schiffmann, Virginia 
B.S. in P.E. 1960, The George Washington 
University 
John A. Sellers, District of Columbia 
B.S. in Ed. 1950, Pennsylvania State College, 
Cheyney 
Joan Lipsky Selman, Virginia 
A.B. 1961, Brooklyn College 
*Jube Burrell Shiver, Virginia 
A.B. 1954, Virginia Union University 
*Elaine Loretta Shrader, Maryland 
B.S. in Ed. 1951, Pennsylvania State College, 
East Stroudsburg 
Gerald Edward Smith, District of Columbia 
B.S. 1964, D. C. Teachers College 
Wayne Carlton Sommer, Maryland 
B.S. in Ed. 1930, Miami University, Ohio 
Agnes Hope Swann, Maryland 
B.S. 1940, University of Maryland 
*Dolley Taylor, District of Columbia 
B.S. 1956, D. C. Teachers College 
*Clark Olmsted Thornton, Ohio 
A.B. in Ed. 1940, University of Akron 
*James Edward Trice, District of Columbia 
B.S. 1960, East Carolina College 
*Gloria Ann Turner, District of Columbia 
A.B. 1957, Howard University 
Mary-Ann F. Valiulis, Virginia 
A.B. in Ed. 1963, The George Washington 
University 
William Edward Vaughan, Maryland 
B.S. 1954, University of Maryland 
*Janice Rae Wallenborn, Virginia 
A.B. 1960, Beloit College 
*Patricia Maude Ward, Pennsylvania 
B.S. in Ed. 1964, Villa Maria College 
* Albert Lyman Warner, Virginia 
A.B. 1958, Amherst College 
*Rosalie Young Webb, Virginia 
A.B. 1937, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
*Joseph Casper Will, Virginia 
A.B. 1950, Catawba College 
Zether Rea Willis, District of Columbia 
A.B. 1949, Jarvis Christian College 
*William Lowell Young, Maryland 
A.B. 1949, Bridgewater College 


———— 
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Advanced Professional Certificate 


* Robert I. Bickford, Maryland 
B.S. 1950, University of Maryland 
A.M. in Ed. 1964, The George Washington 
University 

*Marjorie Good, District of Columbia 
A.B. 1931, University of North Carolina 
A.M. 1943, Northwestern University 


Doctor of Education 


Allen Rogers Barrow, Jr., Virginia 
A.B. 1947, Dartmouth College 
Ed.M. 1949, Boston University 
DISSERTATION: "Personnel Administration in 
Suburban School Systems: A Descriptive 
and Evaluative Study" 
Harry Holt Greer, Jr., New York 
B.S. 1934, U. S. Naval Academy 
A.M. in Ed. 1954, The George Washington 
University 
DISSERTATION: "The Application of a Digital 
Computer to Scoring and Analysis of Ex- 
aminations and the Preparation of Diag- 
nostic Reports" 
Robert Edgar King, Jr., Maryland 
A.B. 1947, West Virginia University 
A.M. 1948, New York University 
DISSERTATION: "An Evaluation of the De- 
centralized Form of School Administra- 
tion" 


*Laura Furtado McCarty, District of Columbia 
A.B. in Ed. 1951, A.M. in Ed. 1956, The 
George Washington University i 

Vivian Inez Montague, District of Columbia 
B.S. 1948, Maryland State College, Bowie 
A.M. 1953, New York University 


* Albert Gerald Maltz, Maryland 

B.S. in Ed. 1953, D. C. Teachers be 

Ed.M. 1957, University of Marylan 

DISSERTATION: “The Relation of Select 
Personal and Experience Factors 19 ; 
cess as an Air National Guard Officer 

Harold Robert Veit, Maryland 

B.S. in P.E. 1953, Pennsylvania State 

University saaton 

A.M. in Éd. 1959, The George Washing! 

University ental 

DISSERTATION: “An Analysis of the Parrett 
Backgrounds of Selected Twelfth ^. s 
Students Who Have Indicated Teach! 
à Career Choice" 

David Irvin Zatz, Maryland 

B.S. in B.P.A. 1955, University of Maryland 

A.M. in Ed. 1963, The George Washing! 

University cratic 

DISSERTATION: “A Study of the De School 
Procedures Used by Elementary 


Principals" 


SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT. BUSINESS, AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Bachelor of Arts in Government 


*Theodor Walker Buhl, New York 
*Ronald Kenneth Davy, New York 
William L. deGraffenreid, Virginia 
*Frances Hoffman Free, Maryland 
*Richard Allen Gould, New Jersey 
Arthur John Hardman, New York 
David Ashley Hicks, Virginia 
Allan Lavert Hollis, New Mexico 
Ruddie A. Irizarry, Puerto Rico 
Iradj Izadi, Teheran 

* Angelika Sonja Jackson, District of Columbia 

* Alan Mayer May, California 


Bachelor of Business Administration 


Bruce Collett Aabel, Maryland 
* Albert J. Amori, District of Columbia 
*Knut Reidar Asper, New York 
Arthur Axelrod, Maryland 
*Christopher Beard, District of Columbia 
Robert William Beers, Jr., District of Columbia 
Gerald Walter Binker, Maryland 
William Augustus Birchard II, Virginia 
Peter Jonathan Botos, Virginia 
John Duren Collins III, District of Columbia 
*Bruno John Darrow, Jr., Maryland 
John Joseph Drummey, Virginia 
*James Stanley Fagerberg, District of Columbia 
George Alexander Ferguson, New York 
Randall Lee Frazier, District of Columbia 
*Theodore Dean Gordon, Maryland 
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John Francis McCarthy III, Virginia 
* Marjorie Ann McGraw, Maine 
Joel Willard Meinecke, New York 
Louis James Morse, New York 
Johnstonne Muthiora, Kenya 
*Barbara Jean Neimer, Illinois 
Harry Daniel Pallick, Michigan 
Mary Andrea Scanlon, Wisconsin 
Helen Rose Sioris, Virginia : 
Anthony Joseph Sulvetta, Virginia 
Peter Brooks Thatcher, Virginia 


Danial David Hill, Missouri 

James Allen Ince, Virginia 

Ronald Roy Kornegay, District of Co 
Thomas William Leewe, Virginia , 
Joseph James McDonough, Virginia 
James Burke Nagle III, Maryland . 
Rhenus Lyman O'Dell, Jr., Virginia bia 
*Leon Taylor Pollock, District of Colum 
Richard Clay Purvis, Virginia 

Leonidas Sanchez, Jr., Panama 
*Daniel Oren Schwartz, New Jersey 

Glenn Moore Spitler, Jr., Virginia 

Dennis Leroy Swindler, Virginia 

Robert Martin Tilker, Virginia 

Thomas Andrew Wyvill, Maryland 


jumbia 


Mas —— 
laster of Arts in Government 


Paul Edward Armstrong, New York 
A.B. 1962, Hope College 
A.B. in Govt. 1964, The George Washington 
s, 7 Diversity 
Muhammad A. Baghghal, Jordan 
A.B. 1953, American University at Cairo 
ichard Marshall Berry, Maryland 
A.B. in Govt. 1957, The George Washington 
University 
Richard Edward Dittmer, District of Columbia 
wy B5. 1948, Ohio State University 
ayne Michael Duke, Texas 
.B. 1964, Texas Agricultural and 
B Mechanical University System 
*nedict Joseph Dulaski II, Virginia 
G A.B. 1960, College of William and Mary 
*traldine Eckstein, Pennsylvania 
B.S. in B.A. 1964, Carnegie Institute of 
" Technology 
“ally Allen Ehrle, District of Columbia 
‘H A.B. 1960, Miami University 
“nary Edward Flentje, Kansas 
S. in Ed. 1964, Kansas State Teachers 
ollege 
Obert Charles Gelardi, Virginia 
- 1962, Wesleyan University 
rt Harrison Gourley, Virginia 
loh B. 1963, Morningside College 
n Ralph Hadd, Virginia 
"Ww; -B 1960, University of Minnesota 
"ham Rowan Haden, West Virginia 
*p PB. 1964, West Virginia University 
Yon Leon Hallsted, Maryland 
AB, 1960, La Sierra College 
aul Martin Hirsch, Maryland 
* SS. in B.A. 1952, University of Denver 
Ck Michael Horner, Virginia 
Ia ~B. 1962, Long Beach State College 
Ames David Isbister, Maryland 
Jan B. 1958, University of Michigan 
Be Roy Keaton, Washington 
S. 1950, Utah State University of 
Briculture and Applied Science 


"last, . os " 
*t of Business Administration 
"Fr, 
AR Graham Anderson, Jr., Massachusetts 


12. 1964, The George Washington 
ty; Diversity 
Aam Gerald Anderson, Virginia 
"Don, 1225, University of Virginia 
Donald H. Ayers, Ohio P 
>. 1962, Muskingum College 
ard Roland Buckley, Massachusetts 
Bar 1963, Wisconsin State College, 
tg au Claire 
ag Yong Chi, Korea 
-B. 1959, A.M. 1964, Seoul National 
‘Jan "Versity, Korea 
AB Ralph Clance, Georgia 
"Earl s. 1948, Mercer University 
$ uren Costello, W ashington 
j- In B.A. 1953, Washington State 
'à de la Conceptión Cumpiano Diaz, 
Bp Jerto Rico 
"A. 1963, University of Puerto Rico 


Hoy, 


` 
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Robert Wade Law, Virginia 
A.B. 1963, Morris Harvey College 
James Richard Lawrence, Jr., Virginia 
A.B. in Govt. 1964, The George Washington 
University 
Angie Lee Magnusson, Kansas 
A.B. 1961, University of Kansas 
*Leonard Jan Malamud, Maryland 
A.B. in Govt. 1963, The George Washington 
University 
*Gary Theodore Mansavage, Oregon 
A.B. 1963, Willamette University 
University 
*Pierre James Marsh, Virginia 
A.B. 1963, University of Colorado 
Wayne Andrew Morrison, Virginia 
A.B. 1964, Hampden-Sydney College 
Carl Erwin Nelson, Jr., Minnesota 
A.B. 1958, University of South Dakota 
John Douglas Nelson, Washington 
A.B. 1963, Linfield College 
Richard Daniel Nicewonger, Virginia 
A.B. 1962, Taylor University 
Robert Ferguson Phillips, New Hampshire 
B.S. in F.S. 1943, Georgetown University 
Pyong-Moo Rhoe, Korea 
A.B. 1953, Simpson College 
*Nancy Jane Robinson, Maryland 
A.B. 1961, Washington College 
*Norman Edward Rosen, Rhode Island 
A.B. 1959, Harvard University 
LL.B. 1962, Columbia University 
*Joe Taitano San Agustin, Guam 
A.B. in Govt. 1954, The George Washington 
University 
Sarah Jean Silliman, Washington 
A.B. 1963, Washington State University 
*Williard Leslie Smith, Virginia 
Bachelor of City Planning 1963, University 
of Virginia 
*Nikolaos A. Stavrou, Virginia 
A.B. 1963, Hunter College 
Somnuke Tangcharoen, Thailand 
A.B. 1959, Thammasat University, Thailand 


Egbert Lawrence Davis III, North Carolina 
A.B. 1960, Princeton University 
LL.B. 1963, Duke University 
*Alton Alexander Denton, District of Columbia 
B.S. 1933, U. S. Military Academy 
*Brother John Joseph Dodd, C.S.V., Illinois 
B.B.A. 1963, Loyola University 
*Frederic C. Dreyer, Jr., Pennsylvania 
B.S. in B.A. 1963, Suffolk University 
William Edward Dyson, Virginia 
B.S. 1952, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
John Edward Emanuelson, Jr., Florida 
B.S. in B.A. 1961, American University 
*Merle Wayne Emmert, Montana 
B.S. 1951, Montana School of Mines 
Frank McRandle Foley, Virginia 
A.B. 1957, Brown University 
*Herman S. Frey, District of Columbia 
A.B. 1964, American University 
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Othan O. Gilbert, Jr., Virginia 
B.B.A. 1963, The George Washington 
University 
Thomas Joseph Gilbride, Virginia 
B.S. 1960, University of Scranton 
Gerald John Glassman, Maryland 


A.B. in Govt. 1950, The George Washington 


University 
Gordon Ellis Grant, Pennsylvania 
A.B. 1955, Ripon College 
*Robert Wilton Harris, California 
A.B. 1959, Columbia Union College 
*William John Henderson, Michigan 
A.B. 1951, University of Houston 
*Frank R. Hunsicker, Ohio 
B.S. 1953, Ohio University 
David Gorris Hurley, Virginia 
B.S. 1957, John Carroll University 
*George Gilbert Jeck, Minnesota 
A.B. 1952, Grinnell College 
*Charles Richard Jones, Maryland 
B.E.E. 1954, Cornell University 
*John Juracek, Jr., Maryland 
A.B. 1956, Michigan State College 
John Brayshaw Kaye, Washington 
A.B. 1964, The George Washington 
University 
Bradley Rehn Krosnoff, Pennsylvania 
A.B. 1957, Yale University 
LL.B. 1960, Dickinson School of Law 
*Jack Lawrence Lederer, Maryland 
A.B. 1962, Ohio Wesleyan University 
* Vincent Joseph Leheny, New York 
B.B.A. 1962, St. John's University 
Paul Ansel Lewis, Virginia 
B.S. 1963, University of Richmond 
William John McCarthy, Virginia 
A.B. 1960, University of Notre Dame 
*Jackie Earl McVey, West Virginia 
A.B. 1963, West Virginia University 
*Nicholas Glenn Milanovich, West Virginia 
B.S. in B.A. 1954, Davis and Elkins College 


Master of Public Administration 


Robert Arthur Aleshire, Pennsylvania 


Brookman Endler Painter, Pennsylvania 
B.S. in B.A. 1955, Norwich University 
Nei Hei Park, Korea x 
B.B.A. 1962, Seoul National University 
Dean Allen Peterson, South Dakota " 
A.B. 1961, Augustana College, South Dak 
*Eleanor Jean Pratt, Virginia 
A.B. 1956, Mary Washington College 
John Owen Quigley, District of Columbia ad 
A.B. 1951, University of London, Engl 
*Edward Diego Reyes, Guam 
A.B. 1954, College of St. Thomas 
*Thomas Clarence Rodney, Maryland 
B.S. 1952, A.M. 1956, Loyola College 
*Lewis Rubel, Florida 4 
B.S. 1954, University of Cincinnati 
*Robert Philbrook Rush, Maryland . 
B.S. 1961, Johns Hopkins University 
* Manmohan Sahni, India . 
A.B. 1957, Panjab University, India 
A.B. 1962, American University 
*Gerald Glenn Schafer, Washington 
A.B. in B.A. 1951, State College of 
Washington 
* Edmond Earl Seal, Maryland 
A.B. 1958, Millsaps College " 
*Virginia Leone Shoemaker, Virginia 
B.B.A. 1964, The George Washington 
University d 
*Paul William Simpson, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1962, Municipal University of oma: 
*Sister Mary deChantal Tomlinson, North 
Carolina 
B.S. 1958, Marquette University 
*David Drew Turnbull, Connecticut ina 
A.B. 1961, University of North Caroli 
Patrick Anthony Ulmen, Washington 
B.S. 1963, University of Maryland 
William Edward Whelan, New Jersey 
A.B. 1963, University of Maryland 


A.B. in Govt. 1963, The George Washington University 


Doctor of Business Administration 


*John William Cook, Virginia 
B.S. in Ed. 1938, D. C. Teachers College 
A.M. 1959, The George Washington 
University 


DISSERTATION: “Weapon Systems Manage- 


ment in the United States Air Force” 
*Donald Cecil Jackson, Maryland 

B.S. 1953, Abilene Christian College 

M.B.A. 1959, The George Washington 

University 

DISSERTATION: "An Axiological Analysis of 
the Quality of Fairness in a Business En- 
vironment" 


COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


Associate in Arts 
*Mary Rutledge Eldredge, Virginia 
*William Franklin Henry, Virginia 
Douglas Ralph Martinez, Maryland 


*Rita Harriet McMahon, District of Columbia 
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*Daniel Sungil Juhn, Korea 
A.B. in Govt. 1959, M.B.A. 1963, The 


DISSERTATION: "Entrepreneurship 1 “f Kr 
derdeveloped Economy: Case 
rea, 1890-1940" 

E. Arthur Prieve, Wisconsin 257 E 
B.B.A. 1959, M.B.A. 1961, University 
Wisconsin and the 
DISSERTATION: “Job Displacement it sy 

Worker: The Case of D. C. TF 
tem, Inc." 


*John Kyger Meskimen, Virginia lumbi? 
William Carroll Parrish, District of € 
*Lester Clark Smith, Missouri «hi 
*Jack Julian Van Craenenbroeck, Michiga? 


Associate in Secretarial Administration 


Cecelia Jean Kilian, Virginia 
Bachelor of 


T 
«Michael Stephen Alexatos, Pennsylvania 
„Morris Alan Arkin, Maryland 

;COrge Vance Askew, California 

erett Henry Beumer, Indiana 

linton Orrin Bunn, Jr., Virginia 
s illiam Kenneth Callam, Florida 
parol Roland Cosper, New York 
sport Frederick Coxe, Pennsylvania 


Arts 


They Edward Crampton III, New Jersey 


“urman Chester Davis, Texas 
s mond Joseph DiVacky, Virginia 
+p Told Raley Dunn, Texas 
«pce Baker Dunning, Illinois 
+p. Vard Richard Dunzweiler, Maryland 
s», erick Dermott Eason, Virginia 
„oan David Eggleston, Kentucky 
Arolyn Fox Everard, Virginia 
roa Alfred Faulkner, North Carolina 
N rence Donald Feierabend, Minnesota 


arles Grothjahn, Florida 
'rundkowski, Michigan 
Ric, Vith distinction) 
Wil ard Hall Hagemeyer, Ohio 
*Sa ‘am Thomas Hardaker, Pennsylvania 
Sent McEllis Harfis, Michigan 

Ma Fay Heinke, Illinois 
lem (With distinction) 
lack Edward Heintz. Virginia 

racy Henderson, Maine 


non G 


"Cha 1 With distinction) i 
` va es Keith Hoffman, California 
maes William Hurd, Virginia 
Aa "r4 Adrian Hussey, Connecticut 
-- Russell Hutson, California 
Robe! Joseph Karp, New York 
tt Max Kerr, West Virginia 


Velor of Business Administration 


loy 
Gone Farley Buckley, Virginia 
Alvi 9n Albert Durna, Ohio 
"lam? Charles Ford, Alabama 
oy ae Irvin Granger, Florida 
Richa Robert Ter, Florida 

ard Allen Jervey, Virginia 
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Alan W. Langworthy, Virginia 
(With distinction) 

Edward Francis Lebiedz, Pennsylvania 
*William Ervin Leone, New Jersey 
*John Kenneth Leslie, Ohio 
*Burna Dale Levi, Jr., Florida 
George Howard Lewis, Virginia 
Aubin Houston Lovin, Maryland 
*Hugo Eugene Marek, Washington 
Douglas Monty Martin, Michigan 
Richard Michael McAtee, Virginia 
*Robert Francis McCullagh, New York 
Joseph Patrick McPadden, Virginia 
*Richard Garland Mellin, Florida 
Keith Seymour Mendenhall, California 
Richard Stewart Moore, Virginia 
Ashton Charles Morris, Virginia 
*Pleasant Lawrence Murphy, Texas 

*Robert Edward Oechslin, Florida 


William Carroll Parrish, District of Columbia 


*Joe Day Pettigrew, Florida 
*Chester Glenn Phillips, Maryland 
*John Dallas Pruitt, Georgia 
*Billy Gene Rippy, Indiana 
*Gordon Hubbard Robertson, Virginia 
*Frederick Thomas Rooney, Rhode Island 
Michael Patrick Ryan, Texas 
*Ferrell D. Sears, Texas 
James Joseph Steil, Maryland 
Jerrel Dean Stephens, California 
*Carl Nelson Stitzel, Pennsylvania 
*Rex Kirkland Stoner, Jr., Florida 
Thomas Lawrence Sutton, Connecticut 
*Gary Lee Tresemer, Iowa 
*Edwin L. Williams, Jr., Texas 
George Haxton Winslow, Illinois 


Fred Walter Kurdziolek, New York 
*Harold Howard Rupard, Alabama 
Donald Francis Ryan, Pennsylvania 
Bernard Roland Theriault, Massachusetts 
Arnold Gerard Ziegler, Maryland 
(With distinction) 


he - 
lor of Science in Geodetic and Cartographic Science 


là 
Mes Jay Brice Burroughs, Maryland 


Mast 


Rig 

awd V. W. Adams, Virginia 

Cw 1964, The George Washington 
Th, Versity 

p nas Hen 

Gen Eq. 

*ygmaha 

A pacon Adkins, Virginia 
1955, University of Virginia 
Deere ái 


t Of Arts 


ry Adams IV, Arizona 
1963, Municipal University of 


"erred September 30, 1965 


Max Harold Allen, Vermont 


B.C.E. 1945, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
M.C.E. 1953, Catholic University of America 
Eugene Michael Avallone, New York 


B.S. 1952, U. S. Naval Academy 


M.S. in Naval Arch. and Marine Eng. 1960, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
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*James Kirk Bair, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1937, Randolph-Macon College 
Edwin Warren Besch, Wisconsin 
B.S. 1960, U. S. Naval Academy 
Forest Barry Bicknell, Maryland 
B.S. 1950, University of Oregon 
*John Alan Blasy, Michigan 
A.B. 1963, Western Michigan University 
Elmer Paul Borkowski, Maryland 
A.B. 1960, Marshali University 
* Alan Donald Briggs, Virginia 
B.S. 1963, University of Maryland 
*Linda Leigh Brown, Virginia 
B.S. in Ed. 1963, State University of New 
York, College at Geneseo 
*Eugene Marcus Bryant, Jr., California 
A.B. 1961, The George Washington 
University 
*Charles Herbert Burr, Jr., Virginia 
B.S. 1943, U. S. Military Academy 
M.B.A. 1960, Harvard University 
*Paul Edward Cook, California 
A.B. 1963, The George Washington 
University 
*Richard Francis Cummings, Virginia 
A.B. 1959, Fairfield University 
Carl David Di Pietro, Maryland 
B.S. 1961, University of Maryland 
*Keith Howard English, California 
A.B. 1964, The George Washington 
University 
James Edward Farley, Virginia 
B.S. 1946, U. S. Naval Academy 
James George Fox, South Carolina 
B.S. 1955, University of Maryland 
Eugene Dewey Foxworth, Jr., Virginia 
A.B. 1950, The Citadel 
*Sidney Leon Givotovsky, Maryland 
B.B.A. 1951, University of Miami 
Nicholas Matthew Golubin, Virginia 
B.S. in C.E. 1947, B.S. in LE. 1949, 
Stanford University 
Robert Francis Hallahan, Connecticut 
B.S. 1948, U. S. Military Academy 
A.M. in I.A. 1963, The George Washington 
University 
Maria Salter Higgins, Georgia 
A.B. 1957, Wesleyan College 
William Peyser Jacobson, Virginia 
A.B. 1957, University of Virginia 
Mortimer Carl Johnson, Pennsylvania 
A.B. 1964, The George Washington 
University 
*Robert Bertram Jones, Maryland 
A.B. 1963, University of Maryland 
Marvin Ethridge Key, Jr., North Carolina 
B.S. 1960, Florida State University 
William Dean Kucera, Nebraska 
A.B. 1962, University of Arizona 
*Richard John Levendoski, California 
B.S. 1956, U. S. Naval Academy 
B.S. 1963, U. S. Naval Postgraduate School 
Ernest Anthony Maiello, New Jersey 
B.S. 1960, University of Maryland 
John Edward Malik, Virginia 
A.B. 1952, Washington and Jefferson College 


Master of Arts in International Affairs 


*John Paul Adams, North Carolina 
A.B. 1940, College of Emporia 


* Degree conferred September 30, 1965 


*Larry Lyle Mather, Wyoming 
BS. in Agr. 1957, University of Nebraska 
Daniel Francis McConnell, Indiana 
LL.B. 1955, Indiana University 
*James Sproule McNeely, Florida 
B.S. 1952, U. S. Naval Academy 
Eric O. A. Miller, Jr., Missouri 
B.S. 1959, University of Maryland 
Stewart Michael Monchik, Virginia 
B.S. 1960, Brooklyn College  . 
Lawrence Louis Mowery, California — 
B.S. in Ed. 1959, University of Georgia ea 
A.M. in LA. 1965, The George Washing! 
University 
Harold Lamar Myron, Georgia 
B.S. 1959, University of Maryland 
*James Robert Nehez, Jr., Connecticut 
B.S. 1951, U. S. Naval Academy 
Richard Harvey Oates, Wyoming 
B.S. 1959, U. S. Naval Academy 
*Wilfred Gray Pemberton, Virginia 
B.S. 1957, University of Maryland 
*Wesley Pietkiewicz, Virginia 
B.S. in Agr. 1957, University of New 
Hampshire 
*Doris Delores Polk, Missouri d ; state 
B.S. in Ed. 1947, Northwest Missour! 
College 
Oscar Gibson Price, Jr., Louisiana 
A.B. 1951, Southeastern Louisiana Colles? 
Dan J. Rienstra, Jr., Texas 
B.S. 1943, U. S. Naval Academy 
Donald Edward Rockwell, Jr., Maryland 
B.S. 1944, U. S. Naval Academy 
Emil Saroch, Jr., Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1944, U. S. Naval Academy ind 
*Thomas Clyburn Shaylor, South Caroli 
B.S. 1961, Florida State University 
*Jack Leonard Smith, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1950, U. S. Coast Guard Academy 
*Leonard Jerome Sobieski, Wisconsin, 
A.B. 1951, University of Wisconsin 
*Charles Dunbar Stampley, MississipP! 
B.S. 1950, Louisiana State University 
Robert Homer Strecker, Virginia 
B.S. 1944, U. S. Military Academy 
*Terence Bruce Sutherland, QM" s 
B.S. 1954, U. S. Naval Academ radus 
B.S. in E.E. 1961, U. S. Naval Pos 
School à 
*Norman Richard Thom, Mi 
B.S. 1950, U. S. Naval Acade! „radus? 
B.S. in A.E. 1957, U. S. Naval Post 
School + toa 
M.S.E. 1958, University of Michig 
* James Stephen Tierney, Connecticut. cool 
B.S. 1961, U. S. Naval Postgradua 
* Alfred Loring Vail, New York 
B.S. 1955, U. S. Naval Academy 
John Joseph Wagner, Maryland 
B.S. 1959, Temple University 
*John James Walsh, Jr., New York. gi 
B.S. in Ed. 1956, University of 
*Kenneth John Welch, Maryland í Misso" 
B.S. in Agr. 1958, University © 


Joseph Louis Adelman, Ohio 
B.S. 1946, U. S. Naval Academy 


"Bruce Campbell Babbitt, Virginia 

A.B. in B.A. 1941, LL.B. 1947, Montana 

_ State University 
Cud Thomas Baird III, Louisiana 

B.S. 1956, Louisiana State University 

ustin Luther Berry, Michigan 

B.S. 1948, Michigan State University of 
+, Agriculture and Applied Science 


hn Francis Blake, Virginia 
«1; B-S. 1943, University of San Francisco 
Holton Eugene Blomgren, Virginia 
A.B. 1938, University of Minnesota 
, M.B.A. 1940, Harvard University 
Verne Lyle Bowers, Pennsylvania 
B.S, 1951, University of Maryland 
Obert Wiygul Burns, Florida 
‘F B.S, 1938, University of Southern Mississippi 
r 


ank Ambler Camm, Virginia 
B.S. 1943, U. S. Military Academy 
M.S. 1951, Harvard University 
rthur William Carney, Florida 
sa, A-B. 1938, Tufts 1 niversity 
William Eugene Clifford, Arkansas 
`. 1941, U. S Military Academy 
an Dean, Virginia 
Mi -B. 1948, Columbia University 
Michael Francis Durkin, Ohio 
+, BS. 1946, University of South Carolina 
Robert Lewis Freeland, Texas 
T A.B. 1942. Texas A & M University System 
Jonald Herman Gress, Nebraska 
\.B. in Ed. 1952. Nebraska State Teachers 
y M Ollege 
ilbur John Grumbles, Florida 
"I, A.B. 1940, Baylor University 
“Mes Ragan Gustin, Maryland 
Ta S. 1937, U. S. Naval Academy 
€ Harold Heintz, District of Columbia 
‘yi S. 1933, U. S. Military Academy 
ncent Joseph Heyman, Maryland 
3 B.A. 1949, St. John's University, N. Y. 
Ordon McGarel Hogg, Jr., Virginia 
hd. 1947, U. S. Naval Academy 
McCord Hollis, Florida 
1p BS. 1938, 
Avid Lel 


*Rigfticulture and Applied Science 


ili. +1, Montana State College 
‘am Killefer, Pennsylvania 
" U. S. Naval Academy 
Shei 1957, Stanford University 
don Hoard Kinney, California 
ID 1941, U. S. Naval Academy 
~ 1960, The George Washington 
‘R ed Yersity 
“tick Charles Krause, California 
k Pa 1962, Stanford University 
n Allan Kuhn, Ohio 
henn: 1951, University of Illinois 


an Walter Wright Lange, Connecticut 
: 1937, Yale 


5. 1948, U., S. Naval Academy 
Walter MacIndoe, Pennsylvania 
ales R 2, Pennsylvania State University 
B Odney McFadden, California 
B 1955, University of Maryland 
~ A. 1961, Syracuse University 


*onferreq September 30, 1965 
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*Charles Francis McGivern, Rhode Island 
B.S. 1938, U. S. Naval Academy 
Thomas Joseph McGuire, New York 
B.S. 1944, U. S. Military Academy 
*Warren Hugo Metzner, New Jersey 
B.S. 1957, University of Maryland 
*Harry Russell Moore, Ohio 
A.B. 1964, The George Washington 
University 
*Lawrence Louis Mowery, California 
B.S. in Ed. 1959, University 
*Slade Nash, Iowa 
B.S. 1945, U. S. Military Academy 
*Charles Curtis Pattillo, Florida 
A.B. 1962, University of Colorado 
*Cuthbert Augustus Pattillo, Georgia 
A.B. 1962, University of Colorado 
*Herman Pollack, Maryland 
B.S. 1940, City College, New York 
"David Worthington Quant, Virginia 
A.B. 1949, Colgate University 
A.M. in Pub.Adm. 1952, The George 
Washington University 
* Thomas Matthew Michael Rienzi, New Jersey 
B.S. 1942, U. S. Military Academy 
M.S. in E.E. 1948, University of Illinois 
*Clifford Thomas Riordan, Illinois 
B.S. 1938, U. S. Military Academy 
M.B.A. 1951, University of Alabama 
Edgar Allen Robie, Massachusetts 
B.S. 1942, U. S. Naval Academy 
B.S. in Aero.Eng. 1951, U. S. Naval 
Postgraduate School 
M.S. in Aero.Eng. 1952, University of 
Minnesota 
* Robert Murrell Rose, Missouri 
B.S. 1949, U. S. Military Academy 
A.M. 1957, University of Pennsylvania 
* Michael Otto Ryan, Pennsylvania 
A.B. 1957, The George Washington 
University 
"Norman Virgil Scurria, Pennsylvania 
A.B. 1964, The George Washington 
University 
*Robert Herman Siegrist, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1963, University of Maryland 
Harry Starnes, Tennessee 
B.S. in B.A. 1963, Tusculum College 
Leonard Fernando Stegman, Wisconsin 
A.B. 1940, Mary Immaculate Seminary 
Lloyd Eugene Tatem, Virginia 
B.S. in Eng. 1950, North Carolina State 
University 
* Alan Ross Toffler, Kansas 
A.B. 1943, University of Missouri 
*Elmer Torgesen, Florida 
B.S. in B.A. 1948, New York University 
A.M. 1963, The George Washington 
University 
"Robert John Trott, New Hampshire 
B.S. 1945, U. S. Naval Academy 
*William Warner Upshaw, Ohio 
B.S. 1943, U. S. Naval Academy 
*James Joseph Ursano, New York 
B.S. 1943, Niagara University 
M.B.A. 1955, Harvard University 
*Arland H. Wagonhurst, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1945, U. S. Military Academy 
* Edward Joseph Walsh, Jr., Alabama 
B.S. 1943, U. S. Military Academy 


of Georgia 


ee 


ES 
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*Gene A. Walters, Kansas 
B.S. 1956, University of Maryland 
*Robert Ernest Warner, Florida 
B.S. 1964, University of Maryland 
*Wilfred Carlyle Washcoe, Pennsylvania 
B.S. in E.É. 1938, Pennsylvania State 
University 


Master of Science in International Affairs 


*Gerhard Robert Abendhoff, Illinois 
M.B.A. 1958, University of Chicago 
*George Alfred Aitcheson, California 
A.B. 1952, University of Pittsburgh 
*Frederick King Alderson, Washington 
B.S. 1946, U. S. Military Academy 
*Ellis Franklin Anderson, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1956, University of Maryland 
M.B.A. 1958, The George Washington 
University 
*Robert Early Archer, Florida 
B.Gen.Ed. 1962, Municipal University of 
Omaha 
*Charles Brower Armstrong, Jr., California 
A.B. 1960, A.M. 1961, Chapman College 
*Emmett Richard Arnold, Tennessee 
B.S. in Mil.Sc. 1960, University of Maryland 
M.B.A. 1962, The George Washington 
University 
*Henry C. Atwood, Jr., Massachusetts 
A.B. 1954, Brown University 
*Joseph Durward Bailey, Texas 
B.S. 1949, University of Arizona 
*David Allen Beckner, Ohio 
A.B. 1950, University of Cincinnati 
A.M. 1960, University of Oklahoma 
*Burgin L. Benton, Florida 
- A.B. 1939, Eastern Kentucky State College 
*Richard C. Berry, Maine 
A.B. 1952, Bates College 
*Buford Bernell Biggs, Arkansas 
B.S. 1947, U. S. Military Academy 
* Alan Homer Birdsall, Michigan 
B.S. 1946, U. S. Military Academy 
*George Birdt, Idaho 
B.S. 1951, U. S. Merchant Marine Academy 
*Philip Thomas Boerger, South Dakota 
B.S. 1947, U. S. Military Academy 
M.S. in C.E. 1953, University of Minnesota 
*William Miller Boggs, Alabama 
B.S. in E.E. 1940, Auburn University 
A.M. 1950, University of California at 
Berkeley 
*Leo Joseph Bolster, Tennessee 
B.E. 1939, Vanderbilt University 
*Joseph Alfred Bray, Jr., New Jersey 
B.S. 1951, U. S. Naval Academy 
Jacksel Markham Broughton, California 
B.S. 1945, U. S. Military Academy 
*John Carr Burkart, Florida 
B.S. 1946, U. S. Naval Academy 
John Crouse Burney, Jr., New Hampshire 
B.S. 1946, U. S. Military Academy 
*Paul Donald Butcher, West Virginia 
A.B. 1953, Marshall University 
*Oscar A. Butt, Texas 
B.Gen.Ed. 1963, Municipal University of 
Omaha 
*Henry Bertrand Cabell, Texas 
A.B. 1946, Texas A & M University 
LL.B. 1948, University of Texas 
*James Martin Callender, Texas 
B.S. in E.E. 1941, U. S. Naval Academy 


* Degree conferred September 30, 1965 


*George Elmer Wear, Colorado 
B.S. 1944, U. S. Military Academy 
Dantes Alto York, Virginia 
B.S. 1938, Auburn University 
A.M. 1949, Columbia University 


*Kenneth Robbins Cameron, California 
B.S. 1950, University of California at 
Berkeley 

*Evans Charles Carlson, South Carolina 
B.S. 1959, University of Maryland , 

Martin Michael Casey, Jr., Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1943, U. S. Naval Academy 

*Benjamin Shields Catlin III, Texas 
B.S. 1962, University of Maryland 

*Edward Joseph Cavanaugh, Maassachuset!s 
B.S. 1946, U. S. Military Academy 

*John Leslie Chamberlin, Virginia ada 
B.S. 1949, M.S. 1950, University of Nev 

*Richard Howard Chapin, Washington 
A.B. 1941, University of Washington 

*Morris Anthony Christensen, California 
B.S. 1945, U. S. Naval Academy 

* Archie Jerome Clapp, Jr., Florida 
B.S. 1960, University of Maryland 

* Alphus Richard Clark, Florida 
B.S. 1959, University of Maryland 

*Louis Colbus, Pennsylvania i 
B.S. 1953, University of South Carolina 

*Caleb Allen Cole, Maine 
B.S. 1943, U. S. Military Academy 

*Clarence Grady Collins, Jr., Alabama 
B.S. 1951, University of Maryland 

*Frank Donald Conant, Jr., Alabama 
B.S. 1946, U. S. Military Academy 
M. of Bioradiol. 1953, University of 
California at Berkeley 

*David Martin Cooney, California 
A.B. 1951, University of Southern 

*Leroy Vance Corbett, Florida 
B.S. 1960, University of Maryland 

* Alfred Merle Cordes, Michigan . Mea 
B.S. 1943, Michigan State University 
Agriculture and Applied Science 

*Joseph Michael Corvino, New Jersey 
B.S. 1963, University of Maryland 

*Benny Louis Costello, Pennsylvania 
A.B. 1961, Syracuse University 

*Peter Cotellesse, Michigan 
B.S. 1962, University of Maryland 

*Richard Clarkson Crane, Michigan 1 
B.S. 1945, U. S. Military Academy c iirorni 
M.S. 1956, University of Southern 

*John Joseph Cryan, Maryland 
B.S. 1943, U. S. Naval Academy 

*Chester Dean Cullison, California ue pame 
BS. in E.E. 1946, University of NO 

Patrick Francis Cunningham, eX. | 
A.B. 1954, University of California A 
Berkeley 

*Russell Payne Cunningham, Jr., Rhode Isl 
B.S. 1950, U. S. Naval Academy 

*Elbert Raymond Curtis, Maryland ollege 
A.B. 1959, San Francisco State c 

*Harry Max Darmstandler, Indians |; i yersit) 
B.S. in Mil.Sc. 1964, Municipal 
of Omaha 

*Norman T. David, Florida 
B.S. 1964, University of 


Californi? 


Maryland 


*Franklin Case Davies, Florida 
B.S. 1945, U. S. Military Academy 
M.S. in A.E. 1959, Air Force Institute of 
Technology 
"Ernest James Davis, Jr., District of Columbia 
B.S. 1945, U. S. Military Academy 
M.S. 1951, Ohio State University 
"William Codett Davis, Arkansas 
B.S. 1962, University of Maryland 
"Herbert Joseph Dean, California 
B.S. 1954, U. S. Naval Academy 
"William Paul De Brocke, Tennessee 
B.S. 1943, U. S. Military Academy 
"Oliver Williams Dillard, Michigan 
B.Gen.Ed. 1959, Municipal University of 
Omaha 
lames Arthur Dillian, Florida 
B.S. 1946, U. S. Coast Guard Academy 
"David Ray Dingeman, Florida 
+, 4-B. 1941, University of Hawaii 
Joseph Stover Donnell III, Rhode Island 
: B.S. in C.E. 1954, Tufts University 
Denis-James Joseph Downey, Florida 
4 B.S. 1945, U. S. Naval Academy 
William Albert Doyle, Ohio 
Graduate 1953, Air Force Institute of 
Technology 
Harry Drake, Florida 
B.S. 1945, U. S. Military Academy 
B.S. in E.E. 1956, Air Force Institute of 
Technology 
omas Francis Dreisonstok, District of 
Columbia 
B.S. 1950, U. S. Military Academy 
«4 M.B.A. 1961, Syracuse University 
John Graham Drew, California 
sn B-S. 1941, U. S. Naval Academy 
Thomas Edward Duffy, Ohio 
«, ^B. 1950, University of Dayton 
Leo John Dulacki, Nebraska 


sg B-S. 1941, Creighton University 
Keith Edward Eiler, Nebraska 


B.S. 1944, U. S. Military Academy 
SS. 1950, Harvard University 
ard Bruce Evans, Pennsylvania 
sp ^-B. 1953, Pennsylvania State University 
Ronald James Fairfield, Jr., Illinois 
-Gen.Ed. 1964, Municipal University of 
+» Omaha 
Bruce Thomas Falls, Washington 
*R A.B. 1963, University of Maryland 
oy William Farley, New Jersey 
+, BS. 1945, U. S. Military Academy 
illiam Francis Farrell, Jr., Virginia 
'G B.S. 1947, College of the Holy Cross 
*orge K, Farris, Indiana 
ses. 1952, Miami University . 
Phen A. Farris, Jr., Pennsylvania 


"Rich 


‘Da SS. 1944, U.S Military Academv 
“vid Murray Field, South Carolina 
S. 1945, U. S. Military Academy 


David Henry Fischer, Maryland 
S. 1953, U. S. Naval Academy 
Ph Edward Fix III, New Jersey 
Gen.Ed. 1961, Municipal University of 
‘R Omaha 
Fancis Chandler Forsberg, Pennsylvania 
"De S. 1961, University of Maryland 
ert Marcom Fowler, Texas 
in M.E. 1945, U. S. Military Academy 
S. in C.E. 1953, Texas A & M University 


^ 
lose 


‘ 
L 
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DEGREES CONFERRED 


*Eugene Hughes Freeman, New Jersey 
B.Gen.Ed. 1964, Municipal University of 
Omaha 

*Avery Skinner Fullerton, New York 
B.S. 1949, U. S. Military Academy 
M.S. in C.E. 1955, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology 

Newton Ray Galligar, Illinois 
B.S. 1944, University of Chicago 

*Dan James Gareri, Ohio 
B.S. in A.E. 1947, M.S. in A.E. 1949, 
University of Minnesota 
M.B.A. 1962, University of Chicago 

Gregg F. Glick, Kansas 
B.S. 1944, U. S. Military Academy 

*Johnie R. Godwin, Alabama 
A.B. 1958, American International Co 
* Mitchel Goldenthal, New Jersey 
B.S. 1943, U. S. Military Academy 
M.S. in C.E. 1947, Texas A & M University 
* Ronald Phillip Good, California ; 
A.B. 1952, State College of Iowa 
' Vincent James Gottschalk, Michigan 
B.S. in Eng. 1941, University of Michigan 
"Harry F. Greenhow, Kentucky 
B.Gen.Ed. 1964, Municipal University of 
Omaha 
*James Walter Griffin, Florida 
B.S. 1946, U. S. Naval Academy 
*Mitchell Conway Griffin, New Jersey 
B.S. 1959, University of Southern California 
*Thomas Marvin Groome, Jr., Alabama 
A.B. 1947, Houghton College 
B.D. 1950, Western Theological Seminary 
*Francis Joseph Gstrein, Connecticut 
B.S. 1948, New York University 
Louis Henderson Guertin, California 
B.S. 1946, U. S. Naval Academy 
*William Franklin Guss, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1958, University of Maryland 
*Sidney Hack, New York 
B.S. 1964, University of Maryland 
*Clifford Leo Haen, Illinois 
B.S. 1962, University of Maryland 
Robert Rose Hale, Connecticut 
B.S. 1944, U. S. Naval Academy 
*Charles Maurice Hall, California 
B.S. 1946, U. S. Military Academy 
*Hal Edward Hallgren, Illinois 

B.S. 1946, U. S. Military Academy 

M.S. in E.E. 1952, University of 

Pennsylvania 

*Milton Holmes Hamilton, West Virginia 
B.S. 1946, U. S. Military Academy 
M.B.A. 1959, Syracuse University 

*Leslie Boone Hardy, Florida 
B.S. 1943, U. S. Military Academy 

*Wade Hampton Harris, Florida 
B.S. 1948, U. S. Naval Academy 

*William Jesse Harrison, West Virginia 
B.S. 1952, U. S. Military Academy 


llege 


"Ralph Warren Hart, New Hampshire 


B.S. 1941, University of New Hampshire 


*John Benjamin Harwood, Wisconsin 


B.S. in B.A. 1953, Marquette University 
Joseph Kenneth Hassett, Massachusetts 
B.S. 1953, Massachusetts Maritime Academv 


*Lorin William Hay, New Jersey 


B.S. 1943, U. S. Naval Academy 


*Rolland Valentine Heiser, Illinois 


B.S. 1947, U. S. Military Academy 
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*Paul Bryan Henderson, Florida 
B.S. 1953, University of Maryland 
*Richard Milton Hermann, Illinois 
B.S. 1964, University of Maryland 
* Alvin Paul Herrewig, New Jersey 
A.B. 1955, Sacramento State College 
*Irvine Keith Heyward IV, South Carolina 
B.S. 1954, U. S. Naval Academy 
Herbert Cleveland Hicks, Jr., Virginia 
B.S. 1937, Wofford College 
*Stanley Hinden, New York 
B.S. 1953, Long Island University 
*Charles Douglas Hinds, Michigan 
A.B. 1962, University of Mississippi 
* Robert Lowe Hirshberg, Maryland 
A.B. 1940, Oberlin College 
LL.B. 1949, The George Washington 
University 
Henry William Hise, Virginia 
Ed.B. 1962, Jackson College 
* John Alan Hoefling, New York 
B.S. 1946, U.S. Military Academy 
M.B.A. 1956, University of Alabama 
*Roy Francis Hoffmann, Missouri 
B.S. 1955, University of Nebraska 
*Edward Joseph Hogan, Jr., Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1954, U. S. Naval Academy 
*Harry Harmon Holmberg, Minnesota 
B.S. 1951, Lowell Technological Institute 
* Robert Athanasius Horan, New Hampshire 
A.B. 1952, St. Anselm's College 
*Cecil Walton Hospelhorn, Illinois 
B.S. in Ed. 1942, Illinois State University 
George David Howard, California 
B.S. 1945, U. S. Naval Academy 
*Frederick Paul Howland, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1963, University of Maryland 
*Charles Francis Hoy, Jr., Florida 
A.B. 1964, The George Washington 
University 
*John Paul Hudson, Jr., Tennessee 
A.B. 1950, University of Mississippi 
* John Anderson Hughes, Jr., Virginia 
B.S. 1942, Virginia Military Institute 
A.M. 1947, Columbia University 
*Thomas Newton Hunt, Jr., California 
B.S. 1961, University of Colorado 
*Clifford Eugene Hunter, Illinois 
B.S. 1944, U. S. Naval Academy 
A.M. 1964, The George Washington 
University 
* Archie Richard Hyle, Kansas 
B.S. in C.E. 1943, Kansas State University of 
Agriculture and Applied Science 
Clare T. Ireland, Jr., Illinois 
B.S. 1943, U. S. Military Academy 
* Joseph James Jackson, New York 
B.S. 1958, University of Maryland 
*Ralph Fielding Jackson, Connecticut 
B.S. 1943, U. S. Naval Academy 
* Arthur Janovsky Johns, Illinois 
B.S. 1951, J.D. 1953, Northwestern 
University 
James Keith Johnson, Washington 
B.S. 1962, Oklahoma State University of 
Agriculture and Applied Science 
*Russell Leroy Johnson, Rhode Island 
B.S. 1951, U. S. Military Academy 
A.M. 1956, Columbia University 
*Thirl David Johnson, Louisiana 
B.S. in M.E. 1943, Louisiana Polytechnic 
Institute 


* Degree conferred September 30, 1965 


* Wendell Andrew Johnson, Michigan 1 
B.S. in E.E. 1959, Oklahoma State University 
of Agriculture and Applied Science 

* James Braby Jones, Texas 
B.S. 1953, Municipal University of Omaha 

Robert Lee Jones, Illinois 
A.B. 1956, The George Washington 
University 

* Frank J. Jowdy, Texas 
A.B. 1955, San Francisco State College 

*Kenneth Paul Juhn, Ohio 
B.S. 1955, Florida Southern College 
M.B.A. 1958, Indiana University | 

*Anthony Joseph Karpaitis, Pennsylvania 
B.S. in Ed. 1953, Pennsylvania State College, 
West Chester 

*Saul Katz, Maine 
LL.B. 1941, Boston College 

*George Joseph Keegan, Jr., Maine 
A.B. 1947, Harvard University 

*Henry Miles Kelly, New York 
A.B. 1950, St. Bernardine of Siena College 

Merrill Thomas Kelly, Virginia ^ 
A.B. 1951, University of North Carolina 

*Dean Lewis Kennedy, Wyoming . " 
B.Nuclear Eng. 1953, North Carolina State 
University 

*Donald Lee Keplinger, Missouri 
B.S. in Bus. 1943, University of Kansas 

*John Whelan Kiely, Rhode Island 
B.S. in B.A. 1950, Providence College 

Larry Movell Killpack, Utah 
B.S. 1949, University of Utah 
M.B.A. 1961, Harvard University 

*George Griswald Ely Kirk, New Jersey 
B.S. 1946, U. S. Naval Academy 

*Ivan Paul Kirschman, Nebraska A 
B.Gen.Ed. 1964, Municipal Unversity 
Omaha 

*John Alfred Kjellstrom, Illinois 
B.S. 1956, University of Maryland 

*Francis Peter Koval, North Dakota 
A.B. 1958, University of m 

*William George Kratz, Nebraska 
BS. in ME 1945, U. S. Military Academy 
M.S. 1954, Massachusetts Institute © 
Technology 

*Jerold LaVerne Krumwiede, Minnesota 
B.S. 1954, U. S. Naval Academy — — c ool 
M.S. 1959, U. S. Naval Postgraduate 

*Robert Oliver Lambert, Maryland 
A.B. 1941, Western Maryland College 

*James Herbert Leach, Texas er 
B.Gen.Ed. 1961, Municipal University 
Omaha 

*William Arthur Lebert, Illinois 
B.S. 1946, University of Minnesota 

*Frank Gibson Lester, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1946, U. S. Military Academy 

*C. J. Le Van, Missouri . ity of 
B.Gen.Ed. 1959, Municipal Univers!) 
Omaha 

*Robert Warren Libell, Tennessee jitY 
B.S. in Bus. 1958, Indiana Univers? 

*John Henning Linden, Virginia j 
B.S. 1945, U. S. Military Academy 
A.M. 1953, Columbia University 

'Douglas Lindsey, Louisiana — ity 
B.S. 1940, Louisiana State Univers 950, 
M.D. 1943, M.P.H. 1949, D.P.H. 17- 
Yale University 


of 


California 


Gordon Joseph Lippman, South Dakota 


B.Gen.Ed. 1962, Municipal University of 
Omaha 


"William P. Loe, Ohio 
B.S. 1952, University of Dayton 
"Vernon Trampe Loesing, Missouri 
B.S. 1942, University of Missouri 
M.S. 1948, State College of Iowa 
*George Gilmer I oving, Jr., Virginia 
A.B., 1960, University of Alabama 
"Thomas Argyle Lowe, West Virginia 
A.B. 1948, Eastern Kentucky State College 
"William Harry Luke. Georgia 
" B.S. 1957, Ohio State University 
Eugene Michael I ynch, Wisconsin 
B.Gen.Ed. 1964, Municipal University of 
Omaha 
“Jack MacFarlane, Nebraska 
„n B.S. 1962, Municipa: University of Omaha 
Donald Kieth MacGregor, lowa 
A.B. 1949, Southern Methodist 4 niversity 
"Robert Neale Mackinnon, Texas 
B.S. 1945, U. S. Military Academy 
Joseph Matthew Madden, Pennsylvania 
A.B. 1953, Temple University 
+, AM. 1958, Ph.D. 1960, University of Texas 
William Patrick Madden, Texas 
B.S. 1947, University of Oklahoma 
William Johnston Maddox, Jr., Michigan 
A.B. 1957, Michigan State University of 
«s Agriculture and Applied Science 
William Jacob Maier, Jr., Georgia 
» B.S. 1960, U. S. Naval Postgraduate School 
àul Lemuel Maret, Florida 
+, B.S. 1962, University of Maryland 
Lawrence Douglas Marsolais, Virginia 
+, BS. 1947, U. S. Naval Academy 
ner Broadwater Martin, Florida 
B.S. 1949, U. S. Military Academy 
M.S. 1954, Massachusetts Institute of 
a Technology 
Edward Holmes Martin, California 
. B.S. 1954, U. S. Naval Academy 
William Masek, Jr., California 
sn B-S. 1950, U. S. Naval Postgraduate School 
Oren Vinson Maxwell, Wyoming 
B.Gen.Ed 1963, Municipal University of 


am Scanlon Mayer, New York 

A.B. 1960, The George Washington 
są UNiversity 
Audley Hill McCain, South Carolina 
sop S. 1942, U. S. Naval Academy 

arles Francis McCarty, New York 
T 1946, U. S. Military.Academy 

‘chard Edward McConnell, New York 
S. 1945, U. S. Military Academy 
h M. of Ad.Engr. 1949, New York University 
ames Walter McCord, Jr., Virginia 
De B.A. 1949, University of Texas 

Mald Edward McCulloch, Idaho 
B.S, 1957, Columbia University 
M.S. 1962, Brigham Young University 
illiam Claude McGlothlin Jr., Texas 
wir. 1944, U. S. Military Academy 

illiam Darrell McGrath, California 

:B. 1960, University of California at 

‘Ma 95 Angeles 

pon William McHargue, Jr., Missouri 

: 1962, University of Maryland 


"t 
gree conferred September 30, 1965 


DEGREES CONFERRED 


*John Bradley McKinney, Tennessee 
M.B.A. 1961, Harvard University 
*John Nicholas McLaughlin, Georgia 
A.B. 1941, Emory University 
William E. McLuckie, West Virginia 
B.S. 1948, Fairmont State College 
*Winfred Herbert Meibohm, North C 
A.B. 1941, Guilford College 
Wayne Carr Metcalf, Jr., California 
A.B. 1942, Roanoke College 
M.B.A. 1946, University of Pennsylvania 
James Richard Mills, Illinois 
B.B.A. 1953, University of Wisconsin 
James Clifford Mize, Texas 
B.S. 1959, Hardin-Simmons Univ 
"Alfred James Mock, Delaware 
A.B. 1941, University of Delaware 
William Edward Mohr II, Ohio 
B.S. in Ed. 1949, Bowling Green State 
University 
*Melecio Juan Montesclaros, California 
B.S. 1940, University of California at 
Berkeley 
* Arthur Raymond Moore, Jr., Tennessee 
B.S. 1946, U. S. Military Academy 
*Thomas Edward Moore, Jr., Colorado 
B.S. 1944, U. S. Military Academy 
M.S. in E.E. 1949, University of 
Pennsylvania 
*D. P. Morgan, Jr., Texas 
A.B. 1954, University of the Philippines 
*Joseph Railton Morgan, Rhode Island 
B.S. 1953, U. S. Naval Academy 
*George Edward Mueller, Missouri 
B.S. 1951, U. S. Naval Academy 
*William Henry Mulvey, Rhode Island 
A.B. 1942, Catholic University of America 
*Edgar Marvin Munyon, Missouri 
B.S. 1945, U. S. Military Academy 
M.S. 1951, Ohio State University 
*James Edward Murphy, Jr., New York 
A.B. 1942, Georgetown University 
*Gordon Ray Myers, Indiana 
B.S. 1949, Purdue University 
M.S. 1951, Kansas State Univ ersity of 
Agriculture and Applied Science 
*Harold Arthur Myers, Michigan 
B.S. 1950, Purdue University 
*Leonard Maynard Nearman, South Dakota 
B.S. 1960, University of Maryland 
*Wayne Calvin Nebben, Iowa 
A.B. 1951, Drake University 
* Albert R. Neville, Jr., Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1945, U. S. Military Academy 
A.M. 1950, Ohio State University 
"Claude Hugh Nordhill, Washington 
A.B. 1959, University of Washington 
*Hugh Good Nott, Ohio 
A.B. 1965, University of Maryland 
*John Francis Nuding, Texas 
B.Gen.Ed. 1964, Municipal U niversity of 
Omaha 
*Frank Warren Nunnally, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1950, University of Pittsburgh 
*James Kenneth Nunneley, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1952, U. S. Naval Academy 
M.S. 1957, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 
Francis James Pallister, Florida 
B.S. 1934, University of Oregon 


arolina 


ersity 
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*John Francis Paolantonio, Virginia 
B.S. 1944, U. S. Naval Academy 
*Nicholson Parker, Arizona 
BS. 1943, U. S. Military Academy 
B.S. 1960, M.S. 1961, University of Arizona 
*Arthur William Pattee, Rhode Island 
B.S. 1952, Massachusetts Maritime Academy 
*George Smith Patton, Massachusetts 
B.S. 1946, U. S. Military Academy 
*Allan Gerald Paulson, South Dakota 
BS. in B. A. 1954, University of Nebraska 
*John William Pauly, New York 
B.S. 1945, U. S. Military Academy 
*Samuel Saul Pearlman, New Jersey 
A.B. 1953, Rutgers, the State University 
*Horace Echeribel Perea, Arizona 
B.S. in Eng. 1952, University of Texas 
*Daniel Crawford Perry, South Carolina 
B.S. 1945, U. S. Military Academy 
*Roland Archibald Perry, Illinois 
Graduate 1950, Air Force Institute of 
Technology 
*Dale Arthur Peterson, Minnesota 
A.B. 1953, Hamline University 
* Alan Gale Pheasant, Rhode Island 
A.B. 1951, Harvard University 
*Herman Wilmington Phynes, District of 
Columbia 
A.B. 1941, Howard University 
*Dallas Andrew Pilliod, Ohio 
B.S. 1963, University of Maryland 
*Franklin Norman Pippin, California 
B.S. 1958, University of Maryland 
*Carl Eugene Pister, Washington 
B.S. in Agr. 1941, Washington State 
University 
* Joseph Edward Pizzi, Pennsylvania 
B.S. in B.A. 1948, Duquesne University 
*Bryce Poe II, Missouri 
B.S. 1946, U. S. Military Academy 
A.M. 1964, Municipal University of Omaha 
*Erman Oran Proctor, Florida 
B.S. 1953, Tulane University of Louisiana 
*Earl Deloss Provancha, Colorado 
B.S. 1958, Florida State University 
*Charles Lancaster Putnam, Louisiana 
A.B. 1957, Tulane University of Louisiana 
*William Robert Quinn, Wisconsin 
BS. 1960, University of Maryland 
*Francisco Jaime Ramos, Puerto Rico 
B.Gen.Ed. 1961, Municipal University of 
Omaha 
*Howard Felt Randall, Jr., Florida 
B.S. 1953, U. S. Naval Academy 
*Gerald Vernon Reberry, Iowa 
B.S. 1959, University of Maryland 
*William Louis Reger, Georgia 
B. of LE. 1952, Georgia Institute of 
Technology 
*John Taylor Rhett, Jr., Florida 
BS. 1945, U. S. Military Academy 
M.Eng. 1952, University of California at 
Berkeley 
*Thomas Bruce Richey, Texas 
B.S. 1941, Texas A & M University System 
*Howard Mouzon Richie, Texas 
B.B.A. 1949, Hardin-Simmons University 
*Cecil Harding Rigsby, Texas 
A.B. 1964, University of Maryland 
*Richard Mahlon Ripley, Michigan 
A.B. 1963, Park College 


* Degree conferred September 30, 1965, 


*Bruce Wilbur Robertson, Florida - 
A.B. 1954, University of Penns /lvania 
*George Blakely Robertson, Jr., Rhode Island 
B.Aero.Adm. 1948, Auburn University 

*James Biddle Rodgers, Virginia 
B.S. 1953, U. S. Naval Academy 
*Leonard Vernon Rohrer, lowa 
A.B. 1960, San Francisco State College 
*Louis Anthony Romatowski, Jr., New York 
B.S. 1946, Ú. S. Naval Academy 
*Donald Henry Ross, Florida wy 
B.S. 1953, University of Southern California 
*Donald Scott Ross, Florida 
B.S. 1948, U. S. Naval Academy 
*John Edgar Sandrock, Maryland 
B.S. 1951, University of Maryla 
*Thomas William Schaaf, Virginia 
B.S. 1953, U. S. Naval Academy 
*Richard Jacob Schriver, Florida 
B.S. 1958, University of Maryland 
*Charles Alexander Scolatti, Ohio 
Graduate 1954, Air Force Institute of 
Technology 
M.S. 1960, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 
*Norvell Otey Scott, Jr., Virginia 
BS. 1959, Tulane University © 
*Richard Peck Scott, Maryland 
B.S. 1941, University of Kansas 
*Walter S. Seadler, Illinois 
AB. 1963, Fresno State College 
*Donald Albert Seibert, New York. 
A.B. 1946, New York University 
*Nicholas Michael Seminoff, California 
A.B. 1959, The George Washington 
University 
*Eugene Edward Sheehy, Florida 
A.B. 1953, Boston University 
*Donald Ward Sherman, North Dakota sit 
B.S. 1941, North Dakota State Unive 
*Bertram Shrine, Jr., Florida 
BS. 1951, Tulane University © 
*Paul Alphonzo Simmons, Ucn "= 
B.S. 1949, Brigham Young University 
M.S. 1950, Massachusetts Institute © 
Technology 
*Edward Anthony Skube, Rhode Island 
B.S. 1951, Loyola University 
*Bill Gene Smith, Arizona M 
B.S. 1962, University of Southern 
*Malcolm White Smith, Maryla 
A.B. 1963, University of Maryland 
*Robert Good Smith, Rhode — 4 
B.S. 1942, U. S. Naval A ua 
BS. in M'E. 1950, U. S. Naval Postgrad 
School dh 
*Russell Jackson Smith, MississipP! 
B.S. 1943, U. S. Military A / 
*James Clay Stanfield, Tennessee . sity ^ 
mes Clay SGO, Municipal Unive 
Omaha 
*LeRoy Len Stefen, n m 
A.B. 1948, Stanford Unive! : 
M.B.A. 1964, The George ashingto" 
Universit 
David Roberts Stefferud, Rhode Island 
A.B. 1954, Harvard Univers of 
*Joseph Eugene Stiles, Jr., £ versity 
B.Gen.Ed. 1962, Municipal Unive 
Omaha 


f Louisiana 


f Louisiana 


ississiv?™ 


"Wakefield Scott Stornetta, Virginia 


B.S. 1951, U. S. Naval Academy 
B.S. in A.E. 1958, U. S. Naval Postgraduate 
School 


*Andrew Charles Straton, Connecticut 
A.B. 1954, University of California at 
, Berkeley 
Richard W. Streiff, Wisconsin 
1 B.S. 1946, U. S. Military Academy 
John Eberly Strever, Jr., lilinois 
p B.S. 1964, Municipal University of Omaha 
Christopher Fred Stroman, New York 
«n B.S. 1957, University of Colorado 
Carl Wilbur Stucki, Washington 
B.S. 1957, Florida State University 
*nry Becker Sweitzer, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1941, U. S. Naval Academy 
J.D 1950, The George Washington 
University 
ames Howard Swint, Georgia 
1 BS. 1946, U. S. Coast Guard Academy 
William Paul Tallon, Jr., New Jersey 
B.Gen.Ed. 1964, Municipal University of 
Omaha 
one Case Taylor, Maryland 
an BS. 1948, U. S. Naval Academy 
»eorge Ira Taylor, Washington 
T B.S. in Agr. 1940, University of Missouri 
ohn Royster Thurman III, North Carolina 
"lors arsi Ae : S. Military Academy 
E ownley, California 
A.B. 1954, University of California at Los 
«o, Angeles 
"annon Leigh Trebbe, Florida 
'H B.S, 1952, University of Oregon 
“rman Lee Turk, Florida 
mes. in Agr.Eng. 1950, University of Georgia 
Omas K. Turnage, California 
B.S. 1950, University of California at Los 
sn Angeles 
**Orge Bernard Van Valkenburg, New York 
S. 1953, State University of New York 
"Joh aritime College 
n Joseph Wade, Jr., Maryland 
-B. 1939, University of California at 
ry berkeley 
illiam Dewey Wade, Pennsylvania 
S. 1961, University of Maryland 
es Robert Waldie, Nebraska 
"He S. 1960, University of Maryland 
nry McDonald Walker, Tennessee 
“Willia, in B.A. 1952, University of Tennessee 
‘am H, Walters, Alabama 
S. 1944, U. S Military Academy 


"lam 


èr of Business Administration 


"d ond Wellington Alexander, Connecticut 
‘Harold 1938, U. S. Naval Academy 

Bs R. Elton, Ohio 
"Them. 1960, University of Maryland 

Bs’ Troy Everton, California 


the B.A. 1942, University of Southern 
W alifornia 
BS Francis Gallogly, Rhode Island 
"Rober, 938, Collegetof the Holy Cross 
rt Eugene ° 
, Bs ; Bene Georges, Ohio 
Geo, '^ B.A. 1956, Ohio State University 


"tor . 
8e Burton Hotchkiss, Jr., District of 
olumbia 


1933, Yale University 


e 
Derre, 
" conferred September 30, 1965 


DEGREES CONFERRED 


*Henry L. Warren, Missouri 
B.S. 1945, U. S Military Academy 
*Robert William Wells, Florida 
B.S. 1954, U. S. Military Academy 
* Walter Henzler Wells, Jr., Rhode Island 
B.S. 1953, U. S. Naval Academy 
*Donald Louis Werbeck, Pennsylvania 
A.B. 1961, The George Washington 
University 
*Thomas Euel Wesson, Texas 
B.S. 1943, Texas A & M University System 
*Clermont Edward Wheeler, Texas , 
A.B. 1950, San Jose State College 
*Lawrence Arnold White, New Jersey 
B.S. 1951, U. S. Coast Guard Academy 
*Carl Leonard Whitney, Virginia 
B.Gen.Ed. 1964, Municipal University of 
Omaha 
*Samuel Edward Wilcox, Indiana 
B.S. 1959, Florida Southern College 
*Drewery Raymond Wilhite, Florida 
B.S. 1941, U. S. Naval Academy 
*Bernard Parke Williams, Jr., Virginia 
B.S. 1947, U. S. Naval Academy 
*Charles Edwin Williams, Jr., Alabama 
B.Ch.E. 1948, Auburn University 
*Coleman Osborne Williams, Jr., Virginia 
B.S. 1948, Auburn University 
*Maxie Raymond Williams, Tennessee 
B.S. in Agr. 1940, University of Tennessee 
* Richard Marshall Winfield, Jr., Missouri 
B.S. 1943, U. S. Military Academy 
* Robert Earl Winters, Texas 
B.S. 1960, Oklahoma State University of 
Agriculture and Applied Science 
*Billie Reford Wise, Oklahoma 
A.B. in Ed. 1964, Northeastern State College 
* James Carl Wise, Jr., Florida 
B.Gen.Ed. 1963, Municipal University of 
Omaha 
*John Eastin Withrow, Jr., Kentucky 
A.B. 1953, Vanderbilt University 
Landon Albert Witt, Illinois 
B.S. 1940, U. S. Military Academy 
*Henry John Woessner II, California 
B.S. 1941, U. S. Naval Academy 
*Reuben Farrior Woodall, Alabama 
B.S. 1942, U. S. Naval Academy 
*Lawrence Chester Wright, Ohio 
Graduate 1951, Air Force Institute of 
Technology 
* Michael Ryan Yunck, New York 
B.S. in A.E. 1959, U. S. Naval Postgraduate 
School 


*Clark Preston Manning, Texas 
A.B. 1963, The George Washington 
University 
Angelina Josephine Previto, Virginia 
B.S. in Comm. 1951, Texas Christian 
University 
*Andrew Hudson Reid, Florida 
B.S. in M.E. 1939, University of Illinois 
Rodger Elwyn Rourke, Illinois 
B.S. 1961, University of Maryland 
*Charles Cass Simpson, Jr., Florida 
B.S. in M.E. 1949, University of Alabama 
*Joe Cecil Williams, Texas 
B.S. 1953, U. S. Military Academy 
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Master of Science in Business Administration 


*John Ferris Ackerman, New York 
A.B. 1942, University of Michigan 
Donald Dee Adams, Utah 
B.Gen.Ed. 1963, Municipal University of 
Omaha 
*James Paul Albritton, Florida 
B.M.E. 1952, University of Florida 
M.S. in M.E. 1953, University of Illinois 
*James R. Allen, Kentucky 
B.S. 1948, U. S. Military Academy 
*George R. Allin, Jr., Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1942, U. S. Military Academy 
*George Robert Anderson, Illinois 
B.S. 1954, Municipal University of Omaha 
*Scott Kight Anderson, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1940, Shippensburg State College 
*Richard Leo Anderton, District of Columbia 
B.S. 1951, U. S. Naval Academy 
A.M. 1964, Villanova University 
*Stuart Merrill Andrews, Connecticut 
A.B. 1950, Yale University 
*Burton Curtis Andrus, Jr., Hawaii 
B.S. 1941, U. S. Military Academy 
*William Joseph Barlow, Florida 
B.S. 1955, U. S. Naval Academy 
M.S.E. 1962, University of Washington 
*Benjamin Ray Battle, Colorado 
B.S. 1953, U. S. Military Academy 
*Richard Michael Bayus, Florida 
A.B. 1954, LL.B. 1955, St. Johns University, 
Rd. 
*Conrad Lary Beggs, California 
B.S. 1954, Fresno State College 
*Milton Albert Behn, Florida 
B.S. 1943, U. S. Military Academy 
*Benjamin Neil Bellis, Wyoming 
B.S. 1946, U. S. Military Academy 
M.S. in A.E. 1952, University of Michigan 
*David Edward Blais, New York 
A.B. 1952, Cornell University 
*Daniel Boone, Kentucky 
B.S. 1952, U. S. Military Academy 
B.S. in E.E. 1961, University of Washington 
* Robert Jerome Bosler, Kentucky 
B.S. in Comm. 1950, University of Notre 
Dame 
M.S. in P.A. 1961, University of Southern 
California 
*Donald Herman Bott, Pennsylvania 
B.S. in B.A. 1954, Lehigh University 
*Edgar John Boudinot, California 
A.B. 1961, University of Maryland 
*William Carr Bourland, Oklahoma 
B.S. 1953, Oklahoma State University of 
Agriculture and Applied Science 
*William Paul Bowdin, Maine 
B.S.A. 1954, University of Arkansas 
*Harold Charles Braly, Florida 
B.S. in Bus. 1962, Indiana University 
* Alva George Branch, Texas 
B.S. 1963, University of Southern Mississippi 
*James Frederick Brolin, Texas 
B.S. 1952, Iowa State University of Science 
and Technology 
B.S. in E.E. 1959, Air Force Institute of 
Technology 
*Levin Barnett Broughton, Virginia 
B.S. 1945, U. S. Military Academy 
A.M. 1953, Caojumbia University 


* Degree conferred September 30, 1965 


*Kirk Alexander Brown, Indiana 

A.B. 1953, University of Washington 
Thomas Barmore Bruton, Colorado 

B.S., LL.B. 1954, University of Colorado 
*John Edward Cadou, New Jersey 

B.S. in Bus. 1952, Indiana University 
*William Miles Carrington, New York 

B.S. 1955, U. S. Military Academy 

M.S. 1962, Air Force Institute of Technology 

*George William Carter, Oregon . 

B.S. 1940, Mississippi State University 

*Floyd Dean Castleman, Illinois 
B.S. 1950, Bradley University 

*William Fletcher Chandler, Maryland 
A.B. 1965, University of Maryland 

*Joe Litton Church, Maine à 
B.S. 1951, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

*James Edward Coleman, Virginia 
B.S. 1946, U. S. Military Academy 

* Robert G. Cooke, Virginia 
A.B. 1950, The George Washington 
University 

*James Thomas Corrigan, Ohio X 
B.M.E. 1956. Ohio State University nia 

* Archibald McClure Crawford, Jr., Pennsylva 
B.S. 1951, Virginia Military Institute 

*Charles Joseph Cunningham, Jr., Florida 
B.S. 1957, Florida State University 

*Bert A. David, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1946, U. S. Military Academy 

Paul DeVere Davidson, Nebraska 
A.B. 1964, The George Washington 
University » 

*Benjamin Wood Davies, Jr., Florida _ f 
B.S. in Comm., A.B. 1949, University © 
Alabama 

*Fred Morris Davis, Indiana _ 

B.S. 1954, Butler University 

*Robert Verne Davis, Florida d 
B.S. in Ed. 1954, University of Arizona 

*Mitchell Citton Davitte, Georgia | og 
B.Gen.Ed. 1963, Municipal University 
Omaha 

*Peter Paul Dawson, pes 
A.B. 1939, University of Iowa " 

*Thomas Finley Debnam, Jr., South Carolin y 
B.E.E. 1954, Georgia Institute of Tec" 
M.S. in E.E. 1960, University of Illino 

*Larry Starr DeVall, California 
B.S. 1953, University of Maryland 

*William Edgar Diener, Michigan |, 

B.S.E. 1951, University — M 

Arthur Charles Dister, Jr., Ohio | P 
B.S. in S.S. 1955, John Carroll University 

*John Andrew Donohue, Virginia 
A.B. 1952, The George Washington 
University A 

*Morgan A. Downing, Illinois 
B.S. 1953, Bradley University 

*Robert Eugene Drawbaugh, Penns. 
A.B. 1954, Dartmouth College 

William Benjamin Driver, New Yor 

B.S. 1961, Husson College 
*Walter Glendenning Duer, Washington 

B.S. in M.E. 1951, Ohio Universi, 
*Charles Bauer Duke, Jr., Pennsylva 

B.S. 1951, U. S. Naval Academy l 


ylvania 


*Hans Albert Einstein, New Hampshire 
A.B. 1952, Syracuse University 
B.S. in E.E. 1961, Air Force Institute of 
Technology 
*Erich C. Engelhard, Ohio 
B.S. in Agr. 1953, Ohio State University 
*Leonard Robert Euart, Massachusetts 
B.S. in B.A. 1950, University of Rhode 
Island 
*William Harrison Everett, Washington 
B.S, 1965, University of Maryland 
"William Lindsey Flake, Arizona 
A.B. in Ed. 1941, University of Arizona 
*Henry Augustus Flertzheim, Jr., Maryland 
B.S. 1953, U. S. Military Academy 
M.S. in C.E. 1957, California Institute of 
Technology 
"William Bain Foster, Kentucky 
B.S. 1951, University of Kentucky 
"David Charles Frankenberg, Texas 
B.Gen.Ed. 1964, Municipal University of 
Omaha 
"Robert Edward Fulton, Maryland 
A.B., B.S. in Ed. 1956, Southeast Missouri 
State College 
LL.B. 1960, American University 
"Laurence Thomas Furey, Florida 
4 B.S. 1953, U. S. Naval Academy 
William Wayne Gilbert, California 
_, B.S. 1960, Air Force Institute of Technology 
*Thomas Eldon Gillen, Texas 
B.S. in Agr. 1955, Kansas State University of 
, Agriculture and Applied Science 
Gordon Allan Ginsburg, Ohio 
B.S. in B.A. 1954, LL.B. 1956, Ohio State 
University 
acob Ezra Glick, Illinois 
B.S. 1941, U. S. Naval Academy 
John Edwin Goff, Nebraska 
B.Gen.Ed. 1964, Municipal University of 
,,, Omaha 
William Charles Golladay, California 
_ BS. 1952, University of Maryland 
George Robert Goodwin, Florida 
en BS. 1938, University of Florida 
rtram Kall Gorwitz, Virginia 
«B-S. 1962, University of Maryland 
Lloyd William Grable, Virginia 
A.B. 1952, University of California at 
sn Berkeley 
George Donald Grassan, Ohio 
sm, >S. in Air Trans. 1955, Purdue University 
Charles William Groover, Georgia 
en B-LE. 1955, Georgia Institute of Technology 
David James Gunster, New Jersey 
S. 1951, Michigan State University of 
+p. Agriculture and Applied Science 
Richard William Haffner, Ohio 
B.S. 1953, Ohio University 
T SS. 1955, Purdue University 
hn Walter Hale, Florida 
Gen.Ed. 1963, Municipal University of 
)maha 
n Allen Hall, Mississippi 
wA B. 1955, University of Mississippi 
Infield Scott Haltom, Jr., Arkansas 
R 5S. in B.A. 1941, University of Arkansas 
®yal Merle Hanning, District of Columbia 
R B.S. 1950, Texas A & M University System 
Obert Hewett Harwood, Tennessee 
1941, U. S. Naval Academy 


"Toh 


' 
Degree conferred September 30, 1965 


DEGREES CONFERRED 


*Rutledge Parker Hazzard, Alabama 
B.S. 1946, U. S. Military Academy 
M.S. in M.E. 1956, University of Southern 
California 
*Charles Edward Healy, Florida 
B.A.E. 1937, University of Minnesota 
*Warren Calvin Heintzelman, Virginia 
B.S. in LE. 1949, Lehigh University 
*James Robert Henslick, California 
B.Gen.Ed. 1964, Municipal University of 
Omaha , 
* Albert George Hewitt, Jr., Florida 
A.B. 1953, University of Oklahoma 
*Leon Steinbach Hirsh, Jr., New York 
B.B.A. 1954, University of Oklahoma 
*Robert Alan Hobbs, Texas 
A.B. 1949, University of Denver 
*Robert Traynor Hof, New York 
B.S. 1961, University of Maryland 
* Albert Romaine Hoffman, Virginia 
B.S. 1965, University of Maryland 
Robert Clayton Hogan, Wisconsin 
A.B. 1954, Wisconsin State College, Superior 
*Edwin Vincent Horan, Louisiana 
B.S. 1963, Syracuse University 
*Terrell Edwin Horne, Georgia 
B.S. in I.M. 1950, Georgia Institute of 
Technology 
B.S. in A.E. 1960, Air Force Institute of 
Technology 
*Joseph Richard Horton, Missouri 
B.Gen.Ed. 1963, Municipal University of 
Omaha 
*Granville Watkins Hough, Texas 
B.S. in Eng. 1946, U. S. Military Academy 
M.S. in M.E. 1955, University of Southern 
California 
*James Cowling Houghton, District of Columbia 
B.S. 1941, U. S. Naval Academy 
Richard Anglin Howell, California 
B.S. 1964, Municipal University of Omaha 
*Robert Dean Howell, Iowa 
B.Gen.Ed. 1964, Municipal University of 
Omaha 
*Elmer Doyle Ho'vk, Indiana 
B.S. 1947, Indiana State College 
*Joseph Louis Hutto, Mississippi 
B.Gen.Ed. 1963, Municipal University of 
Omaha 
*James Maclay Ingalls, California 
B.S. 1954, U. S. Military Academy 
* Jerome Robert Isenberg, Florida 
A.B. 1953, University of Connecticut 
LL.B. 1956, University of Florida 
*Charles Milton Johnson, Ohio 
A.B. 1954, Miami University 
*Grant Wallace Johnson, Jr., Ohio 
B.S. 1951, University of Akron 
*Harold Richard Johnson, California 
B.S. 1953, University of Maryland 
*William David Johnson, Ohio 
B.S. in I.M. 1954, University of Akron 
*Robert Zuber Kavanagh, Ohio 
B.S. in Ed. 1955, Capital University 
*Robert Leroy Kay, Missouri 
B.S. in Mil.Sc. 1964, Municipal University 
of Omaha 
*Raymond Randolph Keys, West Virginia 
B.S.C. 1951, Ohio University 
B.S. 1962, Oklahoma State University of 
Agriculture and Applied Science 
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*Lyman Michael Kidder, Illinois 
A.B. 1953, University of Colorado 
*John William King, Alabama 
B.S. 1956, Howard College 
*Robert Richard Kling, Pennsylvania 
B.B.A. 1958, University of New Mexico 
*Gerald Alvin Kutz, California 
B.S. 1952, U. S. Military Academy 
*Frederick C. Kyler, Texas 
B.B.A. 1949, Southern Methodist University 
*George Joseph LaBreche, Maryland 
B.S. 1940, U. S. Military Academy 
*Foster Carr LaHue, Virginia 
A.B. 1939, DePauw University 
A.M. 1964, The George Washington 
University 
*Joe Ben Lamb, Tennessee 
B.Gen.Ed. 1962, Municipal University of 
Omaha 
*Richard Robert Lance, Kansas 
B.S. in Bus. 1952, University of Kansas 
* Robert Jean Latina, Louisiana 
B.S. 1948, Tulane University of Louisiana 
A.M. 1951, Louisiana State University 
*Leonard William Lilley, Florida 
B.S. 1945, U. S. Military Academy 
*Kenneth Richard Lindow, West Virginia 
A.B. 1949, Wittenberg University 
*Edward Joseph Lodell, Texas 
B.S. 1955, University of Maryland 
*Ralph Kirkland Longaker, Maryland 
B.S. 1949, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
*Ervin Leroy Lovdahl, North Dakota 
B.Gen.Ed. 1962, Municipal University of 
Omaha 
Herbert Arthur Lyon, Minnesota 
B.A.E. 1948, University of Minnesota 
M.S. 1952, Purdue University 
*John Robert Manire, Texas 
B.B.A. 1952, North Texas State University 
*William Clyde Markley, Jr., Nebraska 
B.S. in Ed. 1951, University of Texas 
*Walter Ray Martin, Virginia 
B.S. in Bus. 1954, University of Tennessee 
* Albert McKay Matthews, Oklahoma 
A.B. 1956, Syracuse University 
*Harold Arthur Mauger, Jr., Florida 
B.S. in C.E. 1954, The Citadel 
*Frank Herbert McArdle, California 
B.S. in S.S. 1951, Georgetown University 
*James Russell McCarthy, Florida 
B.S. in C.E. 1952, Virginia Military Institute 
*Garvin McCurdy, Montana 
B.S. in A.E. 1952, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 
Elbert Scott McCuskey, Florida 
A.B. 1964, University of Maryland 
*Thomas Wilcox McGuire, Jr., West Virginia 
B.Gen.Ed. 1964, Municipal University of 
Omaha 
*Billy Joe McNair, Arkansas 
B.S.E. 1950, Arkansas State Teachers College 
*Jack Neil Merritt, Oklahoma 
B.Gen.Ed. 1959, Municipal University of 
Omaha 
*Percy Webb Miles, Jr., Florida 
B.S. 1952, Davidson College 
*Milton Eugene Miller, Oregon 
A.B. 1952, Lewis and Clark College 
*Herbert A. Million, Kentucky 
B.S. 1956, Pennsylvania State University 
M.S. 1962, McGill University 


* Degree conferred September 30, 1965 


*Joseph F. Moran, Pennsylvania 
B.B.A. 1951, Wilkes College 
*Joseph Smith Morison, Florida 
B.S. 1953, Virginia Military Institute 
*Richard Bruce Morrin, New Hampshire 
B.S. 1952, U. S. Naval Academy 
A.M. 1960, Colgate University 
*Charles Wayne Mulkey, Texas 
B.S. 1955, East Texas State College 
*Reginald Rodney Myers, Idaho 
B.S. in M.E. 1941, University of Idaho 
*J. C. Nabors, Oklahoma 
B.S. 1950, University of Tulsa 
*Lotfollah Nahai, Virginia 
B.S. in Eng. 1935, B.S. in Mining Geol. 
1936, University of London, England 
*Spurgeon Hart Neel, Jr., Tennessee 
M.D. 1942, University of Tennessee 
M.P.H. 1958, Harvard University 
*Richard John Noble, Alabama 
A.B. 1955, St. Joseph's College, Pa. 
*Jerry Alfred Nohe, West Virginia 
B.B.A. 1962, University of Oklahoma 
*Donald Roger O'Connell, Michigan : 
B.S. in Ed. 1950, University of Michigan 
*Lynn Wallace Oglesby, Iowa 
B.S.C. 1952, University of Iowa 
*Jerome Francis O'Malley, Texas 
B.S. 1953, U. S. Military Academy 
*Kenneth Beecher Orr, Oklahoma 
B.B.A. 1953, University of Oklahoma 
*Bernard Joseph Pankowski, Indiana 
B.S. 1946, U. S. Military Academy , 
M.S. in E.E. 1952, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology 
*George Rod Parish, Jr., Virginia 
B.S. 1947, U. S. Naval Academy 
*John William Parrott, California A 
B.S. 1954, Iowa State University of Science 
and Technology Á 
*Kenneth Morris Patterson, New Mexico 
A.B. 1953, Baylor University 
*John Perkins III, Texas 
B.S. 1946, U. S. Military Academy , 
M.C.E. 1952, Texas A & M University 
System 
Forrest Stanley Pine, California 
B.B.A. 1961, University of Pittsburgh 
* Robert Ernest Plett, Florida 
B.S. 1943, U. S. Military Academy 
M.S. 1954, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Thomas Harding Polk, Florida 
B.S. 1944, U. S. Naval Academy 
*John Archer Poulson, New York 
B.S. 1949, U. S. Military Academy , of 
M.S. in Nuclear Eng. 1952, University 
North Carolina : 
*George Burton Powers, Jr., Arizona , 
B.S. in Ed. 1954, University of Arizona 
Paul Eugene Raabe, Illinois ae 
B.S. in Ed. 1953, University of Illinois 
*Ronald Dean Rasmussen, Alabama — .. of 
B.Gen.Ed. 1959, Municipal University 
Omaha 
*Don Roger Ray, South Dakota 
B.S. 1954, U. S. Naval Academy 
*Robert John Rehwaldt, Maryland 
B.S. 1951, U. S. Naval Academy 
*Donald Roger Rennie, Virginia. 
B.S. 1951, Duquesne University 
*Samuel Richards, Jr., Arkansas 
B.S. 1962, University of Maryland 


Institute 


*Emil George Riedel, Jr., Ohio 
B.S. 1955, U. S. Naval Academy 


M.S. 1962, Air Force Institute of Technology 


*Donald Robert Roberts, Illinois 
B.Gen.Ed. 1959, Municipal University of 
Omaha 

"Charles Stoddard Rowley, California 
B.S. 1954, U. S. Naval Academy 
M.S, in E.E. 1959, Air Force Institute of 
Technology 

*Frederick Joseph Ruder, Ohio 
B.S. 1941, U. S. Naval Academy 

*Robert Dale Russ, Colorado d 
A.B. 1955, Washington State University 

"Henry Stewart Sabatier, Louisiana 
B.S. 1941, Louisiana State University 

*James William St. Cin, Illinois | 
B.S. 1951, St. Louis University 

*John Alexander Samotis, New York 
B.S. 1951, U. S. Military Academy 

"William Boyd Savage, Georgia 
B.S. in B.A. 1964, American International 
College 

*Carl Leonard Scherrer, Washington 
A.B. 1960, The George Washington 
University 

*Donald E. Schick, Jr., Texas 
A.B. 1955, Butler University 
"Richard John Schimberg, California 
B.S. 1951, Arizona State University 
"William Francis Schless, Missouri 
B.S. 1948, U. S. Military Academy 
"William E. Schmidt, Indiana 
A.B. 1955, DePauw University 
"Edward P. Schmit, Jr., Arizona 
B.S. 1954, Arizona State University 
"Richard Willis Schutt, Washington 
A.B. 1959, San Diego State College 
Jimmy Franklin Scott, Texas 
B.S. 1953, Texas A & M University System 
"Frank Preston Scruggs, Jr., Arkansas 
B.S. 1960, M.S. 1961, Florida State 
University 
Jean Conrad Seagroves, Illinois 
,, B.S. 1954, U. S. Naval Academy 

àmes Marion Shankles, Texas 

B.S. 1952, East Texas State College 

illiam Burke Sherman, Connecticut 

A.B. 1954, Dartmouth College 

ilbur Manly Skidmore, Virginia 

B.S. 1956, U. S. Military Academy 

Ronald Joseph Skorepa, Ohio 
B.S. in Bus. 1953, Miami University 
iordon Frank Smale, Florida 
+, B-S. 1938, U. S. Naval Academy 
ruce Dixon Smith, Oregon 
„n B-S. in B.A. 1953, Oregon State University 
'harles Noel Dupont Smith, Illinois 
B.S. 1954, U. S. Naval Academy 
«n. M.S. in E.E. 1961, University of Illinois 
terce Lane Smith, Arkansas 
B.Gen.Ed. 1964, Municipal University of 
+a, Omaha 
Stanley Good Southworth, Jr., Texas 
sm B.B.A. 1951, Texas A & M University System 
Claude D. Stephenson, Jr., Texas 
B.S. in E.E. 1952, Southern Methodist 
w, University 
William Robert Stewart, Jr., Virginia 
B.S. 1943, U. S. Military Academy 


` 
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DEGREES CONFERRED 


*Ronald Alvin Stinson, Michigan 
B.B.A. 1951, University of Michigan 
*Hope Strong, Jr., Florida 
B.S. 1942, U. S. Naval Academy 
*Clifford Clairton Stults, Jr., New Jersey 
A.B. 1950, Colgate University 
M.S. 1953, Ph.D. 1955, Rutgers, the State 
University 
"William Abner Sund, Jr., Minnesota 
A.B. 1955, St. Olaf College 
*Stanley Runyan Swanson, Washington 
B.S. 1952, U. S. Naval Academy 
*Robert Winslow Tart, Jr., North Carolina 
B.S. in A.E. 1949, North Carolina State 
University 
*Jay Parsons Thomas, Illinois 
B.S. 1950, University of Maryland 
"Robert Harkins Thompson, Michigan 
A.B. 1952, Albion College 
"Richard Ferdinand Thomure, California 
A.B. 1951, University of California at Los 
Angeles 
*Fred M. Tibbetts, Jr., New Jersey 
B.S. 1951, University of Maryland 
*John Otto Tinius, Georgia 
B.C.E. 1951, Georgia Institute of Technology 
*Robert Walter Trost, New Jersey 
B.S. 1943, Master of Forestry 1948, 
Pennsylvania State University 
*George Patrick Tynan, Texas 
Ed.B. 1951, University of Miami 
* Robert H. Tyndall, Ohio 
B.S. 1951, University of North Carolina 
*Richard Lowell Uppstrom, Pennsylvania 
B.S. in A.E. 1953, Pennsylvania State 
University 
*Adam Cavazos Vallejo, California 
A.B. 1952, University of California at Los 
Angeles 
*Donald Charles Wagner, Nebraska 
B.Gen.Ed. 1963, Municipal University of 
Omaha 
“Elwood Milton Wagner, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1943, Bloomsburg State College 
M.S. in Ed. 1951, University of Pennsylvania 
Samuel Charles Walls, Virginia 
B.S. 1934, Washington College 
*David Albert West, Massachusetts 
A.B. 1954, Williams College 
*Richard L. West, Michigan 
B.S. 1945, U. S. Military Academy 
M.S.E. 1954, Princeton University 
John Robinson Westervelt, Jr., New York 
B.S. 1954, U. S. Military Academy 
*Larry Vance Whitehouse, Kentucky 
A.B. 1954, University of Louisville 
*Albert Burton Whittemore, Nebraska 
B.S. 1953, U. S. Naval Academy 
*Robert Quinn Williams, Florida 
B.S. 1953, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
*William R. Williamson, Kentucky 
A.B. 1954, Miami University 
*Charles Everett Wilson, District of Columbia 
B.S. 1954, U. S. Military Academy 
Richard L. Wright, Idaho 
B.E.E. 1952, Auburn University 
*Lloyd George Yeich, Virginia 
B.S. 1943, U. S. Naval Academy 
* Allen B. Zerfoss, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1940, Pennsylvania State University 
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Master of Science in Financial Management 


Jack Darrell Anderson, Florida 
B.S. 1960, University of Maryland 
Robert Edward Collier, Texas 
B.S. 1939, Texas A & M University System 
*Loren Milton Cox, Maryland 
B.E.S. 1956, Johns Hopkins University 
Michael John Dellape, Maryland 
B.S. in I.M. 1952, University of Baltimore 
Baxter T Duncan, Texas 
B.B.A. 1962, Sam Houston State Teachers 
College 
Milton Dewey Forsyth, Jr., Illinois 
B.S. 1957, U. S. Naval Academy 
Thomas Goon, Maryland 
B.S. 1962, University of Baltimore 


Master of Science in Governmental Administration 


Robert Glantz, Maryland 
B.S. 1962, University of Maryland 
*Clifford Elis Skoglund, Washington 
B.S. 1963, University of Maryland 


Master of Science in Public Administration 


*James Ervin Adams, Jr., Florida 

A.B. 1954, University of North Carolina 
*Leland Lew Adams, Illinois 

B.S. in B.A. 1954, University of Missouri 
* James Ignatius Baginski, Maryland 

B.S. 1954, University of Maryland 
*Thomas Theodore Becker, Jr., Washington 

B.S. in Wildlife Mgmt. 1952, Washington 

State University 
*Richard Bentz, Florida 

B.B.A. 1955, University of Miami 
*Robert Edward Bergeron, Massachusetts 

A.B. 1948, St. John's Seminary, Mass. 
*Henry Weston Boardman, Mississippi 

B.S. 1954, Mississippi State University 
*Melvin G. Bowling, Florida 

B.S. in Ed. 1954, University of Alabama 
*John Thomas Buck, Michigan 

A.B. 1955, University of Michigan 
*Richard Allen Burpee, Michigan 

B.Gen.Ed. 1959, Municipal University of 

Omaha 
*Richard H. Campbell, West Virginia 

B.S. in M.E. 1950, West Virginia University 
Jeffie Rudolph Cannon, Georgia 

B.B.A. 1952, University of Georgia 
*Eric Wilburn Carlson, Texas 

A.B. 1952, Texas A & M University System 
*Dale Carol Christensen, Minnesota 

B.S. 1964, University of Maryland 
*Louis Lawrence Churchill, South Carolina 

B.S. 1952, U. S. Military Academy 
*Jerome S. Cohn, Illinois 

LL.B. 1949, DePaul University 

Newton Virgil Cole, Texas 

B.S. 1947, Texas A & M University System 

B.D. 1951, M.R.E. 1961, Southwestern 

Baptist Theological Seminary 


* Degree conferred September 30, 1965 


*Edward Freeman Grayson, Jr., Mississippi 
B.S. 1960, University of Maryland 
John Conrad Hofmeister, Maryland 
B.S. 1963, University of Baltimore 
Joseph Pendleton Massey, Tennessee 
B.S. in Agr. 1950, University of Tennessee 
William Craig Murray, Virginia 
B.B.A. 1965, The George Washington 
University 
*James Gordon Silliman, Ohio 
A.B. 1964, University of Maryland 
Ewart Brian Smith, New York : 
B.S. in E.E. 1960, Purdue University 
*Robert Stephen Sylvest, Virginia 
A.B. 1964, The George Washington 
University 


* Albert Cromwell Smith, Jr., Virginia 
B.S. 1949, Virginia Military Institute 

*Ronald Edward Snyder, New York 
B.S. 1956, Purdue University 


*Frederick Ralph Darling, Michigan — . 
A.B. 1955, Michigan State University 
*John S. Davis, Illinois 
B.S. 1953, Bradley University 
*Kenneth Reed Davis, Georgia 
B.S. 1952, University of Maryland 
*Van Courtlandt Doubleday, Florida 
A.B. 1963, Syracuse University 
*Philip Rodney Drennon, Texas , , 
A.B. 1952, University of Virginia 
* John K. England, Jr., Texas od M 
B.S. in Bus. 1950, Texas A & M Universi 
System d 
*Fred William Ermel, Jr., Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1960, University of Colorado ity 
M.S. 1963, Southern Methodist Unive 
*Don Rigdon Fair, Illinois 
BS. in P'E. 1954, University of Iow* 
*Harry Noble Fields, Illinois d 
A.B. 1964, University of Marylan 
*Leland H. Florence, Jr., Utah 
B.S. 1953, University of Utah — . 
*William Benjamin Folline, Californta 
B.S. 1950, University of Californ'. i 
*Grady Lawrence Friday, North Caro 
B.S. 1949, Wake Forest College 
*George Frederick Germond, Texas, system 
B.S. 1952, Texas A & M University 
*Donald Maurice Goldstein, Virgin’ o 
A.B. 1954, A.M. 1963, University 
Maryland 
*Robert D. Haley, Iowa 
A.B. 1949, University of Iowa, 
*Vincent Francis Halter, Jr., Florida 
A.B. 1954, The Citadel 
*Robert Tralles Herres, Alabama 
B.S. 1954, U. S. Naval Academy. 
MS. in E.E. 1960, Air Force Ins 
Technology 


ute of 


* 


* 


* 


*Donald Hugh Hooten, Texas 
B.B.A. 1951, Texas A & M University System 
"Thomas Gregory Hopkins, North Carolina 
A.B. in Ed. 1953, University of North 
Carolina 
*James Hardes Ivers, Colorado 
B.S. 1952, U. S. Military Academy 
“Worthy Lee Jenkins, Michigan 
A.B. 1950, Marshall University 
*Dale Alonzo Johnson, Tennessee 
B.S. 1964, Municipal University of Omaha 
"Donald Dickinson Johnson, Jr., California 
B.S. 1952, University of California at 
Berkeley 
*Robert Lloyd Jones, Texas 
B.B.A. 1958, University of Texas 
James William Keeling, Texas 
B.S. 1953, Texas A & M University System 
"Wesley Dale Lacy, South Dakota 
B.S. in B.A. 1954, University of Denver 
Esther Randall LaMarr, Michigan 
A.B. 1938, Talladega College 
M.S.W. 1949, University of Michigan 
LL.B. 1953, University of Detroit 
Frederick S. Lockwood III, New York 
A.B. 1953, Colgate University 
Guy Dewitt Luke, Florida 
B.S. in B.A. 1954, University of Florida 
Ronald Henry Markarian, California 
A.B. 1953, Fresno State College 
Edward Donald McCarthy, Ohio 
B.S. 1950, Memphis State University 


"James Kirby McPherson, Texas 


. 


* 


B.S. 1955, U. S. Naval Academy 
ichard Eugene Merkel, Iowa 
A.B. 1953, Loras College 
Nelson Leroy Miller, Ohio 
B.S. in B.A. 1951, Ohio State University 
M.B.A. 1959, Air Force Institute of 
, Technology 
"rnest George Moore, Pennsylvania 
A.B. 1952, Pennsylvania State University 
9e P. Morgan, Tennessee 
B.S. 1954, U. S. Naval Academy 


CR : 
William Earl Mossman, Hawaii 


B.S. 1953, University of Hawaii 
9seph Vincent Munna, New York 
_ B.S. 1954, Fordham University 
ene Oliver Myers, Texas 
B.S. 1955, Texas A & M University System 


i t . 2 
Omi H. Nakano, Utah 


*Er, 
"St 
*Do 


B.S. in Comm. 1951, Roosevelt University 
Nestine Neuhardt, Montana 

B.S. 1953, Montana State University 
phen Edward Nichols, Texas 

B.S. 1952, U. S. Military Academy 

nald M. O'Day, Hawaii 

A.B, 1953, University of Hawaii 


Master of Science in Personnel Administration 


" 
Warren Parrott Allen, Nebraska 
wes. 1961, University of Maryland 


A. 
How, 


"tree | ` 
conferred September 30, 1965 


Itman Strong Bartley, Virginia 

B. 1941, University of Michigan 

ard Reeve Bullen, Jr., California 

S. 1947, University of California at Los 


Joh ngeles 


n Stephen Cadwallader, Illinois 
1961, Colorado College 


DEGREES CONFERRED 


*Herbert James Pack, Jr., Michigan 
B.S. 1964, University of Michigan 
*Robert Carroll Pyatt, California 
B.Gen.Ed. 1961, Municipal University of 
Omaha 
*John Horace Reddoch, Alabama 
B.M.E. 1949, Auburn University 
*Parker Edgar Reed, Ohio 
B.S. in Ed. 1953, Ohio State University 
*Robert Harvey Reed, Wisconsin 
A.B. 1959, Syracuse University 
* Robert Edward Robertson, Arkansas 
B.S. in A.E. 1957, Air Force Institute of 
Technology 
M.S.E. 1958, University of Michigan 
*Fredric Eugene Roth, Washington 
A.B. 1954, Washington State University 
*Charles Homer Roush, Jr., West Virginia 
B.S. 1954, U. S. Naval Academy 
M.B.A. 1961, Harvard University 
*Thomas Edward Schwietz, Minnesota 
A.B. 1954, University of Notre Dame 
*Pius Felix Senger, North Dakota 
A.B. 1950, St. John's University, Minn 
*Ronald Glenn Shaw, Texas 
B.S. 1952, U. S. Naval Academy 
*Jack William Sheppard, Ohio 
A.B. in Ed. 1955, University of Akron 
Gilbert Edwin Shortt III, Maryland 
A.B. 1952, University of Maryland 
* Joel James Snyder, Virginia 
A.B. 1954, San Diego State College 
*Lem Davis Sugg, Jr., Tennessee 
B.S. 1954, U. S. Military Academy 
*Thomas Sterling Swalm, Arizona 
B.S. 1954, University of Oregon 
*Robert Clark Taylor, Missouri 
B.S. 1963, University of Maryland 
* Robert Louis Toomey, Maine 
A.B. 1950, Bowdoin College 
* Archie Van Winkle, Alaska 
A.B. 1961, University of Washington 
*William Pettit Venable, Jr., Nebraska 
B.S. 1951, Virginia Military Institute 
*Donald Augustus Walbrecht, Idaho 
B.S. 1953, University of Idaho 
*Stuart Dennis Walker, New York 
B.S. 1955, University of California at Los 
Angeles 
*Bernard Anthony Waxstein, Jr., Colorado 
B.S. 1953, LL.B. 1956, Fordham University 
*David Richard Williams, Tennessee 
B.S. 1951, Memphis State University 
*John William Woodmansee, Jr., Tennessee 
B.S. 1956, U. S. Military Academy 
* Robert S. Wright, North Carolina 
A.B. 1961, Arkansas Polytechnic College 


*John William Cahill, New York 
A.B. 1964, University of Maryland 
*Ennis Clay, Virginia 
B.S.C. 1955, Ohio University 
Charles Jacob Cook, Maryland 
B.S. 1951, Xavier University 
James John Cowley, Maryland 
A.B. 1962, Ripon College 
*John D. Cutlip, West Virginia 
A.B. in Ed. 1956, Glenville State College 
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*Robertson Currie Dailey, Virginia 
B.S. 1939, U. S. Naval Academy 
*Thomas Edward Dietrich, Virginia 
A.B. 1959, University of Richmond 
Thomas Domino, Virginia 
A.B. 1964, College of William and Mary 
George Elijah Dooley, California 
B.S. in Econ. and Bus. 1939, St. Mary's 
College of California 
*Ronald Jerome Dover, Georgia 
B.S. 1962, Georgia Institute of Technology 
Norman Leon Dunbar, Washington 
A.B. 1957, Stanford University 
Siegfried Alfred Fink, Michigan 
A.B. 1955, Wayne State University 
Kenneth Wilbur Fowler, Maryland 
B.S. 1950, University of Maryland 
Burton Kay Frasher III, California 
B.B.A. 1959, Loyola University, California 
Arthur Charles Friedman, New Jersey 
B.S. 1951, U. S. Naval Academy 
George Edward Glober, District of Columbia 
A.B. 1964, University of Maryland 
Francis Latimer Gould, Massachusetts 
B.S. 1958, College of the Holy Cross 
Ralph Hillis Groover, Jr., Virginia 
A.B. 1964, The George Washington 
University 
*Crist William Gusland, Illinois 
B.S. in B.A. 1961, Roosevelt University 
William Burke Harrington, District of 
Columbia 
A.B. 1958, Hofstra University 
*Estel Wilbur Hays, Nebraska 
B.S. 1953, U. S. Naval Academy 
M.S. in E.E. 1960, U. S. Naval Postgraduate 
School 
*George Edward Hayward, New York 
B.S. 1949, Fordham University 
Robert Franklin Hill, Virginia 
B.B.A. 1963, Old Dominion College 
Frank Orla Hinckley, Florida 
A.B. 1954, Sacramento State College 
William Bruce Hobbs, New York 
A.B. 1961, College of William and Mary 
Joshua LeRoy Holley, Jr., Georgia 
B.S. in C.E. 1938, Georgia Institute of 
Technology 
Henry Lewis Hook, Virginia 
B.S. in M.E. 1948, Texas A & M University 
System 
Paul Charles Hurley, Virginia 
B.S. 1957, John Carroll University 
Stanley David Hyman, New York 
A.B. 1964, The George Washington 
University 
Harold Edward Jandebeur, California 
B.S. in I.M. 1959, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 
Frank Gresham Janes, Florida 
B.S.-1961, Florida State University 
Clifford Howard Johnson, Massachusetts 
A.B. 1953, Colby College 
David Reeve Kennelly, District of Columbia 
A.B. 1959, University of California at 
Berkeley 
*Buddy Wayne King, Virginia 
B.S. 1961, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
*Carleton James King, Jr., New York 
B.S. 1957, U. S. Naval Academy 


* Degree conferred September 30, 1965. 


William E. Legg, Pennsylvania 
B.S. in B.A. 1955, Drexel Institute of 
Technology 
Roy David Lorenz, Maryland 
B.S. 1951, College of William and Mary 
Howard Ivan Lukens, Nebraska 
A.B. 1940, University of California at 
Berkeley : 
Johnnie Edward Lupton, District of Columbia 
B.S. 1962, University of Maryland 
Hugh Elliott Mahanes, Jr., Virginia 
A.B. 1957, Lynchburg College 
James Russell Mailler, New Jersey 
B.S. 1952, Syracuse University 
Gerald Francis Mauk, Washington 
A.B. 1958, Gonzaga University 
*John Edward McCandless, Florida r 
B.S. in B.A. 1957, Northwestern University 
Thomas Henry McCoy, Virginia . 
B.S. 1963, University of South Carolina 
Jon Weldon McFarland, Washington 
A.B. 1961, Eastern Washington State College 
John Francis McMahon, South Dakota 
B.S. 1950, Huron College 
Gordon Henry Miller, Jr., Virginia — 
B.S. 1951, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Clyde George Mitchell, Virginia . 
B.S. 1940, University of Pennsylvania 
Ralph Clifton Morgan, California 
B.S. 1958, University of Maryland 
Robert James Morrissey, Illinois R f 
B.Gen.Ed. 1960, Municipal University © 
Omaha 
George Michael Morvis, Illinois 
B.S. 1963, University of Illinois . 
*James Woodrow Norris, Jr., Virginia 
B.S. 1961, University of Richmond 
Daniel Bardo Peyser, New York 
LL.B. 1951, Brooklyn Law School 
Richard John Pfrang, Virginia 
A.B. 1955, Sacramento State College 
John Sinclair Post, Maryland dint 
B.S. in C.E. 1943, Wayne State Univers is 
Alexander Randolph, Jr., District of Colu 
B.S. in P.A. 1961, American University 
*David William Robertson, Pennsylvania 
A.B. 1955, University of Akron 
John Sundberg Rockett, Virginia : 
B.S. in Ed. 1952, University of New Mex 
B.S. 1959, U. S. Naval Postgraduate Sc 
Albert Vernon Schenfisch, North Dakota 
A.B. 1964, University of Maryland 
Ebert Fenn Shrader, Washington 
A.B. 1954, Dartmouth College 
*Joseph Leo Steckler, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1958, U. S. Naval Academy 
Norman Lamont Tate, Maryland 
B.S. 1941, U. S. Naval Academy al 
B.S. in Aero Eng. 1950, U. S. Nav 
Postgraduate School 
* Vincent Anthony Territo, New Jersey 
B.S. 1959, University of Maryland. 
Asa Warner Tindall, Jr., South Carolina 
A.B. 1955, Wofford College 
Vannah Elliott Van Horn, Texas hd 
B.B.A. 1963, University of Hawa" 
Carl Philip Vogel, Jr., New York 
B.S. 1955, U. S. Naval Academy 
*Roger Arlan Vonland, Alabama 51 
B.S. in Comm. and Bus.Adm. 19 i 
M.B.A. 1958, University of Alabam 


*Robert Sumner Webber, Tennessee 
A.B. 1962, Duke University 

Charles Evans White, Texas 
B.B.A. 1957, Texas A & M University 
System 


THE GRADUATE COUNCII 
Doctor of Philosophy 


Ahmad Mustafa Al-Samarrie, Virginia 
B.S. 1953, University of California at 
Berkeley 


A.M. in Govt. 1959, The George Washington 


University 


DISSERTATION: “Inequality of the Size Dis- 
tribution of Family Money Income: Inter- 


state Comparison" 
Ronald Grey Clark, Maryland 
A.B. 1960, Johns Hopkins University 
M.S. 1963, The George Washington 
University 


DissERTATION: “Myelinization of the Central 
Nervous System of the New Zealand (Al- 


bino) Rabbit and the Syrian Hamster" 
Walter Johns Decker, New York 
A.B. 1954, A.M. 1955, State University of 
New York 


DISSERTATION: "Effects of Trans Isomers of 
Unsaturated Fatty Acids in Biological 


Membranes" 
Peter Proal Hill, Maryland 
A.B. 1948, Tufts University 
A.M. 1954, Boston University 


DISSERTATION: “The Political and Diplomatic 


Career of William Vans Murray, 1760 
1803" 

Carl Arne Linden, Maryland 
A.B. 1951, Syracuse University 
A.M. 1956, Harvard University 
DISSERTATION: “From Victory to Defeat: 

The Conflict over Khrushchev's Power and 
Policy in the Soviet Leadership, 1957- 
1964" 

Gustavo Adolfo Mellander, North Carolina 
A.B. 1959, A.M. 1960, The George 
Washington University 
DissERTATION: "The United States in Pana- 

manian Politics, 1903-1908" 


* De, 
Bree Conferred September 30, 1965 
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Fred Sexton White, Virginia 
B.S. 1960, Stetson University 


Paul Campbell Parks, New York 
B.S. 1959, The George Washington 
University 
DISSERTATION: “Chymotrypsin Catalysis: 
Subtrate-Substituent, Acidity and Salt Ef- 
fects” 
Doris Gail Riess, Virginia 
A.B. 1959, City College, New York 
A.M. 1960, Columbia University 
DISSERTATION: “The Effects of Compatibil- 
ity and Accuracy of Interpersonal Infor- 
mation on Impression Formation” 
Marian Moeller Schnepfe, District of Columbia 
B.S. 1953, M.S. 1960, The George 
Washington University 
DISSERTATION: “A Thulium Compound with 
a Lower Oxidation State” 
*Sardul Singh, India 
B.S. 1956, M.S. 1958, Panjab University 
DISSERTATION: “Coulometric Titrations of 
Niobium in Sulfuric Acid and in EDTA 
Complexing Solution” 
Eugene Lewis Speck, Virginia 
A.B. 1958, Brandeis University 
M.S. 1961, University of Massachusetts 
DISSERTATION: “Evidence for a Single Enzyme 
Reducing Folic Acid to Tetrahydrofolic 
Acid in Streptococcus Faecium (ATCC 
8043)” 
Robert Trueman Vance, Virginia 
B.S. 1937, U. S. Naval Academy 
A.M. in LA. 1962, The George Washington 
University 
DISSERTATION: “Inspection: Essential Ele- 
ment of Arms Control and Disarmament” 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Associate in Arts 


Judith Ellen Herriman, Virginia 

Sharon Audrey Land, Virginia 

Margarita Maria Mazzeo, Virginia 
Stephen Edward Mermelstein, New Jersey 
Helen Marie Nesbit, Maryland 


Bachelor of Arts 


Glenda Joan Abbott, New Jersey 
Speech 
Claire Callaway Adams, California 
Anthropology 
Katherine Taylor Adams, New York 
History 
Martin Paul Amt, Maryland 
Ceramics 
Elizabeth Jeanne Neil Anderson, Virginia 
American Thought and Civilization 
Sharon Jackson Apfelbaum, District of Columbia 
English Literature 
Madeleine Wood Arnheim, Maryland 
Ceramics 
Andrea Arntsen, Virginia 
Political Science 
Linda Lee Atkins, New York 
History 
Alan Griffith Baker, Jr., Virginia 
Economics 
Margaret Mary Barba, Massachusetts 
American Thought and Civilization 
Judith Ann Bauer, Maryland 
Psychology 
Nicholas Gregory Bazan, Jr., New Jersey 
Economics 
Jan Ilka Becker, District of Columbia 
Art History and Theory 
Stephen Joel Beckerman, District of Columbia 
Anthropology 
Nancy Linda Benson, Massachusetts 
American Thought and Civilization 
Mary Jane Bering, New Mexico 
Anthropology 
Robin Lynn Birdsall, California 
History (special honors) 
John Moore Blish, District of Columbia 
Political Science 
Dale Kenneth Block, Maryland 
Zoology 
Richard Howard Blum, New Jersey 
American Thought and Civilization 
^nalouise Clissold Bolten, District of Columbia 
History (special honors) 
Stephen Thomas Bradhurst, Jr., Maryland 
Geography 
Ellen Sharon Brandt, New York 
Sociology 
Kay Imke Brendel, Virginia 
Art History and Theory 
Karen Joan Brenner, District of Columbia 
Drawing and Painting 
Robert Michael Brinen, New York 
History 
James Edmondson Brooke, District of Columbia 
Anthropology 
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Annual Commencement, June 5, 1966 


Zelia Tinsley Simpson, Virginia 

Rose Soghomonian, District of Columbia 
Marjorie Hargreaves Stein, Virginia 
Phyllis Ann Tomlinson, Connecticut 


Jean Louise Brown, Michigan 
American Thought and Civilization 

Pamela Louise Buchanan, Maryland 
French Language and Literature 

Alan David Buchner, New York 
Sociology : 

Barbara Lucy Bucklin, District of Columbia 
Psychology 

Alice Seivold Bupp, Maryland 
Music History and Literature 

Nancy Hope Burns, Virginia 
Latin American Civilization 

Judith Ann Bushey, Massachusetts 
Political Science k 

Marilyn Dossman Butts, District of Columbia 
Drawing and Painting 

Rebecca Dee Campbell, Maryland 
English Literature 

Diane Marie Cannistra, New Jersey 
Sociology 

Judith Morrow Carlson, Massachusetts 
Political Science 

John Griffith Carr II, Virginia 
French Language and Literature _ 

David Inness Carter, District of Columbia 
Philosophy 

Gail Theresa Carton, New Jersey 
Journalism 

Gail Ann Chamberlain, New Jersey 
Economics 

Richard Kenneth Chamberlayne, Maryland 
Psychology 

Susan R. Christen, Virginia 
Psychology 

Ellen Astrid Christenson, Maryland 
Latin American Civilization 

John Peter Clum, Maryland 


Psychology 
Caren Ann Cogswell, Virginia 
Sociology : 
Jerrold Hoch Cohen, District of Columbia 
Psychology 


Susan Elizabeth Collis, New Jersey 
Political Science 

Cecile Andree Colquhoun, Virginia 
French Language and Literature 
distinction) 

Laura Jean Colvin, New Jersey 
Mathematics E 

Leonard Alan Coplan, District of Colu 
Mathematics (special honors) 

Monsita Elaine Correa, District of 
English Literature D 

Paul Joseph Corso, Jr., West Virginia 
Medicine 


(with 


mbia 


Columbia 


Judith Claire Cosgrove, Indiana 
Journalism 
Patty N. Craver, Texas 
Latin American Civilization 
Richard V. Curtin, Maryland 
Mathematical Statistics 
Judith Roye Cymberg, New Jersey 
American Thought and Civilization 
Emilie Jeanne Dana, Virginia 
Psychology 
Renato Geoffrey Danese, New Jersey 
English Literature 
Richard Frank Danzansky, District of Columbia 
Political Science 
Leslie Jane Darland, New York 
Latin American Civilization 
William John Darling, Virginia 
History 
Adeline Levitt Davidson, Maryland 
Sociology 
Mary-Ellen Davis, New York 
Political Science 
Diana Gene Dawson, Virginia 
Drawing and Painting 
Gail Dennis, V irginia 
Art History and Theory 
Ohn Dominic DePasquale, Massachusetts 
Philosophy 
Jiane Detwiler, District of Columbia 
Art History and Theory 
Robert Parker Dexter, Massachusetts 
French Language and Literature 
Frederica Weber Diem, Connecticut 
Anthropology 
William John Dowell, V irginia 
Political Science 
'torge Olney Driscoll, Jr., District of Columbia 
Economics 
atricia Kay Dryden, Kentucky 
Political Science 
Ellen DuToit, Massachusetts 
Psychology (with distinction 
Jane Carole Dykstra, New York 
Psychology 
Stuart Lee Edwards, Virginia 
Psychology 
atherine Mary Ekert, California 
Psychology 


pP 


Ronald Edward Elberger, New Jersey 
History 

Anne Elkin, V irginia 

, Sociology 

Stephanie Mara Engel, New York 

,. Speech 

Elfriede Louisa Erb, New Jersey 
Sociology 


Mary Lydia Findlay, District of Columbia 


s History (special honors) 

“Usan Elizabeth Fisher, New Mexico 
Political Science (with distinction) 

ane Celeste Flood, New York 

I Economics 

Jeborah Ann Florman, New York 

Sociology 

“aurie Jean Forbes, Massachusetts 

Advertising Design 

Mary Anne Foster, District of Columbia 

8; Sociology 

arah Lynne Foster, Kansas 

American Thought and Civilization 

Margaret Frampton, California 

Psychology 


Di 


‘ara 
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Rita Elaine Frank, District of Columbia 
English Literature (with distinction, special 
honors) 

Michael Patrick Frankhouser, Virginia 
Speech 

Deborah Frazier Freeman, District of Columbia 
Political Science 

John Weber Fridlington, New Jersey 
Economics 

Robert Fair Funderburk, District of Columbia 
Psychology 

Earl Leighton Gaddis, Virginia 
Psychology 

Rudolph T. Garcia, Virginia 
Economics 

Jane Marguerite Gardner, District of Columbia 
Art History and Theory 

Mary Brown Garland, District of Columbia 
Anthropology 

Joel Arnold Geisner, New York 
History 

Sandra Maureen Giardina, New Jersey 
English Literature 
John Topping Gibbs, District of Columbia 
American Thought and Civilization 
Peter M. Gil, Ecuador 
Economics 
Janet Chery! Gilmore, Virginia 
Psychology (with distinction, special 
honors) 
Robert Efrom Glasgow, Oregon 
Political Science 
Donald Ross Going, District of Columbia 
Russian 
Marsha Lee Golden, New Jersey 
Sociology 
Richard I. Goldsand, New York 
Political Science 
Richard Alan Goldstein, District of Columbia 
American Thought and Civilization 
John Everett Gordon, Massachusetts 
Psychology 
Sigmund Ira Gordon, District of Columbia 
History 
Gretchen Gore, Utah 
Political Science 
Louise Bates Grosman, District of Columbia 
English Literature 
Jane Ellen Guthrie, Connecticut 
Advertising Design 
Sheryl Philips Hagerty, Virginia 
Sociology 
Val John Halamandaris, Utah 
Political Science 
Carolyn Frances Hall, Virginia 
Sociology 
Daniel Scott Hall, Virginia 
Political Science 
Leonard Robert Hanitchak, Jr., Maryland 
Philosophy 
Victoria Ann Harbour, District of Columbia 
American Thought and Civilization 
Hope Marie Harmeling, Massachusetts 
History 
Mitchell Bernard Harrison, District of Columbia 
English Literature 
Kathryn Ann Haun, Tennessee 
Political Science (with distinction) 
Dennis Michael Hedberg, Alaska 
Political Science 
William Lawrence Henry, District of Columbia 
Psychology 
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Ruth Schein Hertzberg, Virginia 
History 

Joanne Hidalgo, Maryland 
Psychology 

Harold Clinton Hill, District of Columbia 
Germanic Languages and Literatures 
(special honors) 

Linda Marjenna Hill, Virginia 


Germanic Languages and Literatures (with 


distinction, special honors) 
Gertraud Hincks, District of Columbia 
Germanic Languages and Literatures 
Leslie Diane Hirshon, Maine 
French Language and Literature 
Marilyn Ann Hoff, North Dakota 
History 
Peter Twining Hoffer, Pennsylvania 
Art History and Theory 
Linda Eve Hofmann, Maryland 
Political Science 


Michael Joseph Holloran, District of Columbia 


Psychology 
Brian Charles Holober, Maryland 
Medicine 
Carol Ann Hoppy, New York 
American Thought and Civilization 
Carolyn Hughes Horton, South Carolina 
Sociology 
Mary Martin Howell, District of Columbia 
Political Science (with distinction) 
William Harper Howell, Alabama 
Zoology 
Frank Philip Hoy, Virginia 
History 
Susan Armiger Huvé, District of Columbia 
French Language and Literature 
Ruth Okuye Ihara, District of Columbia 
English Literature 
John Bruce Innes, Jr., Pennsylvania 
English Literature 
Susan Nola Jacobs, New York 
Political Science 
Sara Elizabeth Jenkins, Texas 
French Language and Literature 
Anthony Reed Johnson, Massachusetts 
History 
Joseph Howell Johnston, Tennessee 
Political Science 
Patricia Margaret Jones, District of Columbia 
History (with distinction, special honors) 
Bertrand Jay Kahn, New York 
Political Science 
Paul Chester Kainen, District of Columbia 
Mathematics (special honors) 
Katrine Keough, Massachusetts 
Political Science 
Don Kertzman, Maryland 
Sociology 
Carol Ann Ketay, New York 
History 
Diana Elaine Kilsheimer, District of Columbia 
American Thought and Civilization 
Karen Klare, Virginia 
Economics 
Gerald Paul Kleiner, New York 
Political Science 
Jacqueline M. Kloby, New Jersey 
Art History and Theory 
Johann Florence Klodzen, New York 
History 
Hiram Knott, New York 
Zoology 


Mary Studds Komoroski, Pennsylvania 
Philosophy 
Kathryn Ann Kontak, Ohio 
English Literature : 
Julian Bernard Kraft, District of Columbia 
Philosophy 
Stanley Matthew Kramer, Massachusetts 
History 
Alan Benjamin Kutz, Massachusetts 
History 
Terry F. Ladin, Texas 
Political Science 
Eleanor Anne Landgrabe, Virginia 
Political Science 
Alice Marie Larkin, District of Columbia 
Political Science 4 
Monty Kaye Leake, District of Columbia 
Drawing and Painting 
Peter Jay Lee, New York 
History 
Susan Jean Lefler, Pennsylvania 
Art History and Theory 
Eileen Barbara Lerner, Pennsylvania 
English Literature 
Samuel Michael Levin, Massachusetts 
Political Science 
Barbara Jo Levine, Ohio 
Political Science 
Paul Roderic Lewis, Maryland : 
American Thought and Civilization 
Gary Roy Licht, New York 
Economics 
Joan Ilene Lidoff, District of Columbia 
English Literature (with distinction, SP 
honors) 
Karen Erla Lieberman, Pennsylvania 
Design 
Rebecca Yvonne Lieberman, District of 
Columbia 
Psychology 
Steven Paul Lieberman, New York 
Philosophy c 
Karen Eleanor Lockhardt, Pennsylvania 
History 
Ronald Phelps Loftus, Maryland 
Political Science 
Marianne E. Lorenzelli, New York . 
American Thought and Civilization 
Mary Gail Lovell, Virginia 
Psychology d 
Elizabeth Harris Mandry, District of € 
Drawing and Painting f 
Carol Stevens Manning, Pennsylvania 
Art History and Theory 
Carol Barbara Margolis, New York 
Political Science 
Michael Robert Marino, New Jersey 
English Literature 
Nancy Beth Markison, Maryland 
French Language and Literature 
(with distinction) 
Michael Galen Martin, New York 
Economics 
Susan Dee Mathews, New Jersey 
Political Science 


ecial 


olumbia 


John Lawrence Matias, District of Columbia 
History 

Annabel Ceil McCauley, Maryland 
History 

John Robert F. McDonald, Jr., Maryland 
Zoology 


Doreen Margaret McKenna, New Jersey 
Speech 
Kathleen Graves McNamara, Virginia 
Sociology 
Phyllis Kay Mensh, District of Columbia 
English Literature 
Jane Paula Merkin, Maryland 
Political Science (with distinction) 
Diane Margaret Messa, Massachusetts 
French Language and Literature 
Howard Pierce Milam, California 
History 
Epp Anniki Miller, Maryland 
Psychology (with distinction) 
Rosalind € lare Miller, District of Columbia 
French Language and Literature 
Obert Millman, Maryland 
Medicine 
Deborah R. Milner, Massachusetts 
American Thought and Civilization 
Marcia Duncan Minichiello, New Hampshire 
Psychology (special honors) 
Patricia Teresa Miranda, Venezuela 
History 
Mary Agnes Modderno, Maryland 
Psychology 
Helen Marie Mogck, California 
Sociology 
anice Lee Molnar, New Jersey 
Spanish Language and Literature 
arbara Armstrong Moon, Pennsylvania 
Drawing and Painting 
Martha Morris, District of Columbia 
Art History and Theory 
ussell Dennis Mosher, District of Columbia 
Anthropology 
Mary Ellen Mulkerin, Massachusetts 
Art History and Theory 
Joyce Fredda Naidech, New York 
Sociology 
Michael J. Nelligan, Maryland 
Economics 
Mary Coulter Nickols, Virginia 
English Literature 
Judith Nims, Maryland 
Spanish American Literature 


Paul Hamilton Nolan, Jr., Virginia 
History 

David Vance Noonan, Virginia 
Medicine 

M 


arilyn Judith Norris, District of Columbia 

,. Journalism (with distinction) 

Elinor Ruth Ochs, Maryland 
Anthropology (with distinction) 

Brian John O'Dwyer, New York 

„Spanish American Literature 

William Edward Olewiler, Virginia 
Political Science (with distinction) 

Bambi Lynn Orr, Maryland 

" Mathematics 

“Net Sunderland Owens, Maryland 

M Sociology 

"Amie Hunter Oyster, Virginia 

E Psychology 

"ward Guerrero Pangelinan, Saipan 

] History 

9Ssephine Louise Parker, New Jersey 

Art History and Theory 

s Magnus Paulson, Washington 

Political Science 

Raymond Pazzaglini, New York 

History (with distinction, special honors) 


Jame 


Peter 
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Murray Logan Pearson, Maryland 
Geography 
Penelope Ann Perkins, District of Columbia 
Anthropology 
Linda Ellen Peters, Maryland 
English Literature 
Beatrice Anna Pierce, District of Columbia 
Anthropology (with distinction) 
Leslie Adrian Platt, New York 
Political Science 
Gary Dean Pogeler, Virginia 
History 
Sheila Lou Potts, Maryland 
Speech 
Patrick Henry Prentice, District of Columbia 
English Literature 
James Sterrett Pringle, New York 
Sociology 
Jeanne Elizabeth Quigley, Virginia 
English Literature 
Thomas Quinta, District of Columbia 
Psychology (with distinction, special honors) 
Marjorie Marian Radin, New York 
History 
Patricia Louise Ranard, District of Columbia 
English Literature 
Thomas Alexander Raye, Connecticut 
History 
Lynda Arenson Reid, Virginia 
Psychology 
Carol June Renville, Pennsylvania 
Anthropology (with distinction) 
Cecil Barth Rice, District of Columbia 
English Literature 
Phyllis Gretchen Rice, Rhode Island 
Dramatic Art (special honors) 
Donna Caroline Richardson, District of 
Columbia 
Economics 
Phyllis Hughes Richmond, Virginia 
Design 
Catherine Mary Rigas, Maryland 
English Literature 
Geraldine Louise Roe, Virginia 
Political Science 
Thomas Norman Reed Rogers, District of 
Columbia 
Anthropology 
Janet Elizabeth Roguski, New Jersey 
Political Science 
Leonore Hayden Rose, District of Columbia 


Psychology 

Barry M. Rosenberg, District of Columbia 
History 

Robert Bowes Ross, Florida 
History 


Elsie Margaret Rule, Maryland 
Geography 

Keah Frances Runshang, Arkansas 
English Literature 

Don John Rutledge, Jr., Tennessee 
Germanic Languages and Literatures 

Ingeborg Dorothea Sachs, New Jersey 
Psychology 

Leslie Susan Sarafan, New York 
Economics (with distinction) 

Mary Ellen Savitt, Connecticut 
Sociology 

Sandra Burton Sayles, Massachusetts 
Drawing and Painting 

Linda Claire Scarbrough, Texas 

History 
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Susan Frances Schein, New York 
History 
Wayne George Schiebel, Virginia 
Political Science 
Jane Katherine Schoonover, Connecticut 
Sociology 
Kathryn Rose Schuelke, Connecticut 
American Thought and Civilization 
Nancy Ellen Schuh, New York 
French Language and Literature 
Steven Frederick Schwartz, Maryland 
Sociology 
Jack Lee Scott, New Jersey 
Political Science 
Bonnie Lou Selinsky, Virginia 
American Thought and Civilization 
Marilyn Frances Senio, Pennsylvania 
Sociology 
Michael Paul Shapiro, New York 
History 
Susan Marina Shapiro, District of Columbia 
Drawing and Painting (with distinction) 
Jeffrey Hilliard Sharlin, District of Columbia 
Political Science 
Jonathan David Shaw, New York 
History 
Patricia Schragger Simon, New Jersey 
French Language and Literature (with 
distinction ) 
Rochelle Ann Simon, Connecticut 
English Literature 
Carolyn Joan Singer, New York 
Psychology 
Diana Wharton Sinkler, District of Columbia 
Anthropology 
Abigail Siscovick, Maryland 
Art History and Theory 
Doren Leslie Slade, New York 


Anthropology 

Steven Alan Slossberg, Connecticut 
History 

Gina Lynn Slotkin, Pennsylvania 
Sociology 

Mary Margaret Smith, Texas 
History 

Eleanor Anne Snyder, Virginia 
Painting 


Joanna Prudden Snyder, District of Columbia 
English Literature 

Barbara Joyce Sowder, Maryland 
Psychology 

Marc Alan Spencer, New York 
Political Science 

Lawrence Bennett Spero, New Jersey 
History 

James Burdick Spicer, Virginia 
Political Science 

Anne Ridgely Spilman, Maryland 
Art History and Theory 

Kathleen Ann Stadthaus, Ohio 
Sociology 

Robert Allen Stanley, West Virginia 
French Language and Literature 

Thomas John Steich, Ohio 
History 

Richard Walter Stephenson, Virginia 
Geography 

Robert Walter Stern, New York 
Political Science 

Jane Alexander Stewart, Maryland 
Religion 

John Michael Sugden, New Jersey 

Sociology 


Deborah Elizabeth Sullivan, New Hampshire 
History : 
Mary Elizabeth Sutherland, District of Columbia 
Religion 
Susan Elizabeth Swannack, Wisconsin 
Political Science 
Elizabeth Anne Swing, New York 
Drawing and Painting 
Mary-Louise Tally, New York 
History 
Carolyn Gail Tarleton, Virginia 
English Literature 
Ann Hope Taylor, Pennsylvania 
History ‘ 
Katherine Modine Taylor, District of Columbia 
Germanic Languages and Literatures (specia 
honors ) 
Mary Ellen Tesorero, Rhode Island 
Political Science 
Felicity Thoet, Florida 
English Literature 
Mary Elsie Thomas, Pennsylvania : 
Art History and Theory (with distinction, 
special honors) 
Charlee Gail Thomson, New Jersey 
Psychology 
Shelley Sue Thomson, Maryland 
Sociology 
Louise Mary Tiranoff, Maryland 


Philosophy 
Frank Leonard Todaro, New York 
Psychology 


Olga Doralia Torres, Puerto Rico 
Spanish Language and Literature 

Wade Steven Toth, Ohio 
History 

Charles Richard Tuegel, Virginia 
Medicine 

Elizabeth Ann Twilley, Maryland 
Sociology 

Mary Lowell Van Nice, Maryland 
Philosophy (with distinction) 

Roger Allen Van Noord, Michigan 
Journalism 

Madelon Louise Vargish, New York 
Sociology 

Karl André Vermandois, Virginia 
Painting 1 

Robert S. Vigoda, District of Columbia 
Philosophy (with distinction) 

Ronald Gordon Waggoner, Virginia 
Geography : 

Marcia oem Wagman, District of Columbia 
Dramatic Art (special honors) 

Sydney Ann Walker, Virginia 
Speech 

Robert Bruce Wallace, Maryland 
Economics 

Linda Ann Walther, Virginia 
Political Science 

Barbara June Weiden, New York 
Psychology 

Steven Lee Weiman, Maryland 
Sociology 

Barbara Weinberger, New York 
Journalism 

Joseph Jeremy Weiser, Ohio 
Zoology 

Eve Weiss, Virginia 
Anthropology 

Michael Irwin Wexler, Illinois 
Economics 


Sara Withers, District of Columbia 
English Literature 

Benjamin William Wolkinson, District of 

Columbia 

Economics (with distinction) 

Nigel Keith Woolf, District of Columbia 
Psychology 

Robert Courtlandt Wright, Pennsylvania 
Political Science 

Janet Marie Wyman, Maryland 
Drawing and Painting 


Bachelor of Science 


Barbara Alice Barry, Maryland 
Zoology 

Harriet Bea Berkowitz, Maryland 
Chemistry 

Dwight Philips Blankenbaker, Maryland 
Zoology 

Lucinda Jeanne Bliven, New Jersey 
Zoology 

Dennis Paul Bogdan, Pennsylvania 
Chemistry 

Charles Neal Bookoff, Maryland 
Chemistry 

Janet Faye Borkey, District of Columbia 


Biology 

Donald Charles Borton, V irginia 
Biology 

Joan Helen Broome, V irginia 
Zoology 


Charles Fredrick Buddenhagen IV, V irginia 
Geology 
Mitchell Elliott Davis, District of Columbia 


Zoology 

Joyce Irvine Ellis, Maryland 
Zoology 

David Philip Green, Maryland 
Zoology 


Anne Buckelew Hanratty, V irginia 
Chemistry (with distinction, special honors) 

William Bruce Hise, V irginia 
Mathematical Statistics 

Diane Day Johnson, District of Columbia 
Mathematics 

Harold Burtel Johnson, Jr., Virginia 
Physics 

Susan Roberta I ank, District of Columbia 
Chemistry 

*nnett Louis Lavenstein, Maryland 
Zoology 

Charles Edward Law, Jr 


, Virginia 
Zoology 


Master of Arts 


Javier Frank Acosta, California 


Latin American Civilization 
A.B. 1954, San Diego State College 
nie Millwood Burkhardt, District of Columbia 
Psychology 
A.B. Sec. Prep 1940, Oglethorpe University 
yllis Ming-Hua Chao, Taiwan 
Anthropology 
A.B. 1964, The George W ashington University 
M “rguerite Sarah Cooper, California 
American Literary and Cultural History 
A.B. 1956, University of Southern California 


Ph 
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Jay Dean Zeiler, Virginia 
Political Science 

Quentin Thomas Zell, Pennsylvania 
Psychology 

Fritz C. Zeller, Jr., District of Columbia 
Political Science 

Judy Pamela Ziegler, Ohio 
History 

Edward Valentine Zuraw, Virginia 
Geography 


Randall Robert Logue, New Jersey 
Chemistry 
Bonnie Collins Mason, Virginia 
Biology 
Richard Allen McReynolds, District of Columbia 
Zoology 
Michael Jonathan Moorhead, District of 
Columbia 
Mathematical Statistics 
Eleanor Jeannette Newhouse, District of 
Columbia 


Zoology 

Susan Honora Rubel, Virginia 
Biology 

Edward Joseph Ruppert, Missouri 
Zoology 

Michael Ennis Sanders,, District of Columbia 
Zoology 

Samuel Jack Scott, Jr., Virginia 
Zoology 

Harvey Michael Shanies, New York 
Zoology 

James Norton Sipes, Virginia 
Zoology 

David Richmond Slack, District of Columbia 
Mathematics 


John Ward Spigelmyer, Virginia 
Mathematical Statistics 

Jeffry Bowen Stallsmith, Maryland 
Zoology 

Edite Talmanis, District of Columbia 
Zoology 

Thomas Clinton Teeples, Virginia 
Mathematical Statistics 

Robert Earl Wohlford, Virginia 
Mathematics 

Carole Lee Yee, District of Columbia 
Biology 


John Eberly Cremeans, District of Columbia 
Economics 
A.B. 1950, Williams College 


Pamela Helen Croasdaile, District of Columbia 


History 


A.B. in Govt. 1964, The George Washington 
University 


Richard Olaf Cunningham, Maryland 


History 
A.B. 1964, The George Washington University 


Joseph Edward Dragonette, Maryland 


Economics 
B.S. 1958, St. Joseph's College, Pennsylvania 
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Consuelo Sanz Eddy, Maryland 
Spanish American Literature 
A.B. 1961, American University 
Ann Mickel Foster, California 
History 
A.B. 1959, Northwestern University 
Clifford E. Hammer, Jr., Maryland 
Psychology 
A.B. 1960, Miami University 
James Alden Hoage, Maryland 
History 
A.B. 1961, Ohio Wesleyan University 
James Houghton Holmes, Maryland 
History 
A.B. 1958, University of North Carolina 
Ruth Ellen Joeres, Maryland 
Germanic Languages and Literatures 
A.B. 1961, Goucher College 
Steven Zalmon Kahn, Virginia 
Mathematics 
A.B. 1964, The George Washington University 
Farhad Kazemi, Iran 
Political Science 
A.B. 1964, Colgate University 
Linda M. Kilsheimer, District of Columbia 
Psychology 
A.B. 1963, University of South Carolina 
Carol Elizabeth Lander, Virginia 
History 
A.B. 1962, The George Washington University 
Carroll Virginia Sanders Lee, Virginia 
English and American Literature 
B.J. 1948, University of Texas 
lan Jay Levy, District of Columbia 
History 
A.B. in Ed. 1963, The George Washington 
University 
Annette Mosher McFadyen, Wisconsin 
Anthropology 
A.B. 1960, The George Washington University 
David Guy McGunegle, Michigan 
History 
A.B. in Govt. 1964, The George Washington 
University 
Lucia Esilda Medina, Nicaragua 
Economics 
A.B. 1964, College of Notre Dame of 
Maryland 


Master of Science 


Maliha Abdul Lattif Al-Atraqchty, Illinois 
Physiology 
B.S. 1954, Baghdad University 
Stephen Frederic Barnett, Maryland 
Mathematics 
B.S. 1963, State University of New York, 
Stony Brook 
Jean Frances Biggs, District of Columbia 
Mathematical Statistics 
A.B. 1947, Vanderbilt University 
B.S. 1964, The George Washington University 
William Francis Gadbois, Massachusetts 
Zoology 
A.B. 1963, Assumption College 
Sirja Hantsoo, Maryland 
Psychology 
A.B. 1960, Cornell University 
Hugh Benton Howell, Maryland 
Physics 
A.B. 1956, Western Maryland College 


Eloise Randolph Page, District of Columbia 
American Literary and Cultural History | 
A.B. 1957, The George Washington University 
James William Park, Minnesota 
History 
A.B. 1958, University of Minnesota 
Mario Peter Pazzaglini, Jr., New York 
Psychology 
A.B. 1961, Harpur College 
Patricia Beth Percy, District of Columbia 
Economics 
A.B. 1962, Pembroke College 
Daniel Anthony Plummer, Virginia 
Sociology 
A.B. 1959, College of William and Mary 
William Sidney Rosenthal, California 
Speech Rehabilitation 
A.B. 1961, University of Chicago 
David Frank Rudgers, Virginia 
History 
A.B. 1963, University of Maryland 
Carolyn Yerkes Spalding, Maryland 
Economics 
A.B. 1938, Swarthmore College 
Héléne Markstein Tucker, Alabama 
Art History and Criticism 
A.B. 1964, Goucher College 
Celita Blevins Varn, Virginia 
Zoology 
A.B. in Ed. 1960, The George Washington 
University 
Gilmore Stone Wheeler, Virginia 
Mathematics Wee 
A.B. 1963, The George Washington University 
Thomas Nicholas White, Illinois 
Political Science s ^ 
A.B. 1962, The George Washington University 
Sarah Jane Wilkins, North Carolina 
History - it 
A.B. 1961, Woman's College of the Univers! y 
of North Carolina 
Susan Hirschfelder Wise, Illinois 
French Language and Literature 
A.B. 1965, University of Chicago 


Richard Lee Imblum, Colorado 
Biochemistry 
A.B. 1962, University of Colorado 
Ben Webster Kittredge, Virginia 
Zoology Nc ~- 
B.S. 1964. The George Washington University 
Patrick John Martin, Virginia 
Mathematics 
B.S. 1962, Iona College 
Julian Mitchell Menter, New York 
Biochemistry 
A.B. 1964, Alfred University g 
Dean Carroll Plemmons, Pennsylvania 
Chemistry 
B.S. 1960, Western Carolina College 
William A. Schmidt, Virginia 
Physics : ity 
B.S. 1961, The George Washington Universit) 
Robert Edward Sobel, District of Columbia 
Biochemistry 
A.B. 1962, Columbia University 


Charles Dinwiddie Stores, Jr., District of 
Columbia 
Biology 


A.B. 1961, The George Washington University 


Master of Fine Arts 


Joanne Virginia Cogar, Pennsylvania 
Painting 
A.B. 1962, Wellesley College 
Charles Gary Eagan, Virginia 
Painting 
A.B. 1958, The George Washington University 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Doctor of Medicine 


Arthur Bernard Abt, New Jersey 
A.B. 1962, Rutgers,the State University 
William Roy Adams, Virginia 
B.S. 1962, University of Utah 
Edward Greenwood Alexander, Jr., 
Columbia 
A.B. 1962, The George Washington University 
Richard Merle Allen, Utah 
Henry Lindsay Ashton, Utah 
A.B. 1962, University of Utah 
Edward Dalton Barham, Mississippi 
B.S. 1962, Mississippi College 
Beverly Wirth Baron, New York 
A.B. 1963, Barnard College 
Gerald Thomas Basinger, California 
Brent Betts Birkin, Utah 
„B.S. 1962, University of Utah 
Theral Michael Bishop, Utah 
B.S. 1962, Utah State University of 
Agriculture and Applied Science 
David Carlisle Bryan, California 
Gary Lamar Bunnell, Utah 
Craig Alan Campbell, California 
A.B. 1962, University of California 
Peter Ernest Cannava, Virginia 
B. S. 1962, Mount St. Mary's College 
Peter Scott Carruth, California 
A.B. 1962, University of California 
William Paxson Chalfant III, Maryland 
A.B. 1961, University of California 
B.S. 1962, The George Washington University 
John Paul Chervenak, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1961, University of Pittsburgh 
Richard Martin Cooper, New Jersey 
Michael William Datch, Pennsylvania 
A.B. 1962, Washington and Jefferson College 
ames Ernest Devorss, Virginia 
,, B.S. 1962, Muhlenberg College 
herman Don, California 
B.S, 1956, University of California 
Obert Maulsby Edmonston, California 
A. B. 1962, Fresno State College 
Walter Jay Eldredge, New York 
,. B.S. 1962, University of Utah 
tephen Charles Ettenson, New York 
avid Bruce Evans, Virginia 
(with distinction) 
B.S. 1960, Muhlenberg College 
aymond Hale Folmar, California 
A.B. 1962, University of California, Riverside 


District of 
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Charles William Weaver, Virginia 
Mathematical Statistics 
B.S. 1958, Oklahoma State University of 
Agriculture and Applied Science 


Barbara Jane Ritzmann, Maryland 
Painting 
A.B. 1945, Pennsylvania State University 


Donald Sanford Franklin, Pennsylvania 

A.B. 1962, Washington and Jefferson College 
John Salvatore Garra, New York 

B.S. 1962, St. John’s University, New York 
Thomas Howard Gettman, California 

A.B. 1962, University of California, 

Santa Barbara 
Paul Goldfinger, Virginia 

(with distinction) 

A.B. 1963, Fairleigh Dickinson University 
René Earle Grace, Maryland r 
Fred Gordon Graeber, Idaho 

B.S. 1962, University of Oregon 
Luther Wilson Gray, Jr., District of Columbia 

A.B. 1961, University of Pennsylvania 
Charles Kirby Griffin, Jr., Maryland 

A.B. 1961, University of California 
Raymond Darrell Hamilton, California 

A.B. 1962, University of California, Los 

Angeles 
Norris Brown Harbold, Jr., Virginia 

B.S. 1956, U.S. Military Academy 
James Carol Overton Harris, Jr., Maryland 

B.S. 1962, University of Maryland 
Henry Dodge Haynes, Massachusetts 

A.B. 1961, Kalamazoo College 
Charles Thomas Hennings, New York 
James Walter Hofmann, Maryland 

B.S. 1962, College of the Holy Cross 
Edward Arnold Houghton, Virginia 

A.B. 1962, Earlham College 

William Paul Isgreen, Virginia 
B.S. 1961, University of Utah 
Enno Kaany, Maryland 
B.S. 1962, Springfield College 
Sam Kaufman, Ohio 
A.B. 1960, Goshen College 
Robert Kin-Wah Ku, Hong Kong 
John Tamaji Kunishi, Hawaii 
A.B. 1962, University of California 
John Dennis Landis II, Virginia 
A.B. 1962, West Virginia University 
Robert Leonard Lavine, Maryland 
(with distinction ) 
A.B. 1963, The George Washington University 
Ralph Lew, California y 
B.S. 1959, University of California 
Jonathan Alan Lewis, Ohio 
A.B. 1962, Johns Hopkins University 
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Frederick Patrick Lillis, Virginia 
A.B. 1962, College of the Holy Cross 
Robert Morris Ludewig, Maryland 
A.B. 1962, Ohio Wesleyan University 
Gerald Warren Luedeman, District of Columbia 
A.B. 1962, Harvard University 
Charles George Mahakian, California 
A.B. 1962, University of California 
Stephen Howard Mandy, Maryland 
(with distinction) 
A.B. 1963, The George Washington University 
Phillip George Mangis, New York 
Jane Chrisman McBride, Maryland 
Arthur Merrill McCausland, California 
A.B. 1962, Duke University 
Douglas Bruce McMullen, Virginia 
B.S. 1961, University of Idaho 
Warren Frederick McPherson, New Jersey 
A.B. 1961, University of Pennsylvania 
John Robert Mountjoy, California 
A.B. 1961, Washington University 
Thomas Jay Neviaser, District of Columbia 
A.B. 1962, University of Pennsylvania 
Cantril Nielsen, Idaho 
B.S. 1962, Utah State University of 
Agriculture and Applied Science 
Gerald Wayne Noga, Illinois 
B.S. 1959, U.S. Military Academy 
David Raymond Notes, District of Columbia 
A.B. 1962, Harvard University 
Frank Robert Noyes, Utah 
A.B. 1962, University of Utah 
William Raymond Roush, Ohio 
Robert Henry Rumana, New Jersey 
A.B. 1962, Rutgers, the State University 


THE LAW SCHOOL 


Bachelor of Laws 


Harry Berkley Allen, District of Columbia 
A.B. 1939, A.M. 1942, University of 
California, Los Angeles 

Raymond Freddie Altman, Maryland 
A.B. 1963, University of Maryland 

Richard Alan Anderson, Maryland 
B.S. in Ch.E. 1957, University of Iowa 

Benjamin Joseph Andrews, Jr., New York 
A.B. 1963, Allegheny College 

Charles S. Asmar, Jr., Maryland 
B.S. in A.E. 1958, Boston University 

Burton Howard Baker, Virginia 
B.S. in E.E. 1950, State College of Iowa 

Robert B. Baker, Jr., New York 
A.B. 1959, Princeton University 

John Barry Beemer, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1963, University of Scranton 

Roger B. Beitler, Maryland 
A.B. 1962, Brigham Young University 

Fred Warren Bennett, Maryland 
A.B. 1964, American University 

Morton Berg, Maryland 
A.B. in Govt. 1959, The George Washington 
University 

Harry A. Black, Vermont 
A.B. 1961, Allegheny College 

Daniel Glenn Blackhurst, Virginia 
B.S. in M.E. 1960, B.S. in E.A. 1961, 
Michigan College of Mining and Technology 


William Arthur Rush, Jr., California 
John Lloyd Saunders, Colorado 
A.B. 1962, University of Colorado 
Monroe Irwin Scheiner, Maryland 
Howard Stefan Schwartz, New York 
B.S. 1963, University of Vermont 
Lester Edmund Shoemaker, Jr., New Jersey 
A.B. 1960, Princeton University 
Ronald Edward Smith, Maryland 
B.S. 1962, University of Maryland 
Mitchel Jules Stein, New York 
B.S. 1962, City College, New York 
Francis Patrick Tally, Rhode Island 
A.B. 1962, Providence College 
Richard Willard Thatcher, Virginia Y 
David Gordon Van Sickle, District of Columbia 
A.B. 1957, Colgate University 
Simon Peter Viss, California 
A.B. 1959, University of California, Santa 
Barbara 
Barry Joseph Weber, New York 
Dennis Sheldon Weiss, New York 
B.S. 1960, University of Pennsylvania . 
Robert Marion Wilson, District of Columbia , 
B.S. 1959, The George Washington University 
Ronald Gene Wilson, California 
A.B. 1962, University of Colorado : 
Howard Sanford Yager, District of Columbia , 
A.B. 1963, The George Washington University 
Frederick Masayuki Yutani, California N 
B.S. 1962, University of Southern California 
Rosario Roberto Zappia, New York 
B.S. 1961, Iona College 
Dennis Joseph Zeveney, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1960, King’s College, Pennsylvania 


Arthur Hart Blitz, New Jersey 
A.B. 1963, University of Virginia 
Theodore Blumenstock, Maryland y 
B.S. in M.E. 1958, University of Wisconsin 
John D. Boos, Maryland 
B.S. in M.E. 1962, Duke University 
Patrick G. Bowen, California 
B.S. 1963, Brigham Young University 
Robert Louis Brown, New York 
A.B. 1963, Brown University 
John Elliott Bunce, Virginia 
A.B. 1960, Yale University 
John Bradley Chickering, Virginia 
B.S. 1945, U.S. Military Academy  . 
M.S. in Engr. 1950, Purdue University 
Jack Victor Cohen, Maryland s 
A.B. in Govt. 1963, The George Washington 
University 1 pia 
Daniel Randolph Cole, Jr., District of Colum» 
A.B. 1963, Washington and Lee University 
John Hayes Conner, Virginia 
A.B. 1963, Gettysburg College 
Abigail Jane Cooley, Virginia 
A.B. 1961, Wellesley College La 
Gafford Thomas Cooper, Jr., South Carolina 
B.S. 1963, Clemson University 
John Kennedy Cooper, New Jersey 
A.B. 1963, Lafayette College 
Meredith Pullen Crawford, Jr., Maryland 
A.B. 1960, Vanderbilt University 


Fred H. Daly, Connecticut 
B.S. 1960, Fordham University 
M.B.A. 1961, New York University 
Kelley Richard Davis, California 
A.B. 1962, University of Notre Dame 
Anthony John Diamond, Delaware 
A.B. in Govt. 1963, The George Washington 
University 
Craig Tipton Distelhorst, Florida 
B.S. in Comm. 1963, Washington and Lee 
University 
Robert Frederick Dropkin, New York 
B.S. in M.E. 1963, Drexel Institute of 
Technology 
Jacques Matagne Dulin, Virginia 
B.S. 1957, University of Chicago 
Edward Ernest Dyson, Virginia 


B.B.A. 1962, The George Washington 
University 

Arthur C. Elgin, Jr., Maryland 
B.S.E. 1960, Princeton University 


George Llewellyn Eynon, Jr., Pennsylvania 
A.B. 1963, Colgate University 
Thomas Walsh Farquhar, District of Columbia 
A.B. 1960, A.M. 1964, The George 
Washington University 
Samuel Michael Feder, Maryland 
A.B. 1961, Yeshiva University 
Arthur Lee Feldman, New Jersey 
A.B. 1963, Tulane University of Louisiana 
Jon Alden Feldman, New Jersey 
A.B. 1962, The George Washington University 
Frederick Alan F ielder, Jr., Virginia 


B.S. in M.E. 1963, Duke University 
Winston Jeffery Fillmore, Virginia 
B.S. 1963, University of Utah 


Alfred Peter Foote, New York 


A.B. 1963, Yale University 
Michael Footer, Maryland 
B.S. in B.A. 1963, American University 


Renn Cordell Fowler, Maryland 

A.B. 1963, University of Maryland 
Samuel Leonard Fox, District of Columbia 

B.S. 1963, University of Maryland 
Thomas Clevan Fox, V irginia 

A.B. 1963, Muskingum College 


Philip Mayall Francoeur, Jr., Maryland 


A.B. 1963, Colgate University 
William F. Frantz, Virginia 
B.S. 1963, University of Houston 


Gary Floyd Glasgow, Texas 
A.B. 1963, University of Oklahoma 
Herbert Lee Goldblatt, District of Columbia 
A.B. 1963, The George Washington University 
Arnold Grant, Maryland 
B.S. in LE. 1962, University of 
Stanley Barry Green, Maryland 
B.E.E. 1962, City College, New York 
Charlotte Boyd Hallam, Maryland 
A.B. 1960, Antioch College 
athew Jack Hatchadorian, Ohio 
A.B. 1963, Colgate University 
John Charles Hendricks, Pennsylvania 
A.B. 1963, Dickinson € ollege 
Edmund Jerry Higginson, Maryland 
B.S. 1963, Mount Saint Mary's College, 
Maryland 
"hilip Morris Hinderstein, Maryland 
B.E.E. 1962, C ity College, New York 
Gladys Elkin Hirsch, Maryland 
A.B. 1940, Hunter College 


Alabama 


M 
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Horst Dieter Hoinkes, District of Columbia 
B.S. in M.E. 1962, University of Rochester 
Christopher Michael Holland, Florida 
B.S. 1958, U.S. Coast Guard Academy 
John Duff Houston II, Virginia 
A.B. 1963, Haverford College 
Richard Lee Huff, Maryland 
A.B. 1955, Lincoln Ü niversity, Pennsylvania 
Ross Franklin Hunt, Jr., Virginia 
B.E.E. 1962, University of Virginia 
Kenneth Grant Hutchins, Texas 
A.B. 1963, University of Texas 
Randall William Ishmael, Arkansas 
B.S. 1963, Arkansas State € ollege 
Harry Wilson Jacobs, Alaska 
B.S. in F.S. 1955, Georgetown University 
Donn Keyes Jenkins, Maryland 
B.M.E. 1956, U niversity of Virginia 
Robert Edward Jensen, Virginia 
B.S. 1960, Miami U niversity 
Brian Allan Johnson, Maryland 
A.B. 1963, Duke University 
Courtney Been Justice, Indiana 
A.B. 1963, Wabash College 
Asimina Milton Karlos, New Jersey 
A.B. 1963, Barnard College 
Geoffrey Tate Keating, Maryland 
A.B. 1962, Ohio Wesleyan U niversity 
Thomas Louis Kelly, Virginia 
A.B. 1963, Albright College 
Norman Raymond Keyes, Jr., Pennsylvania 
A.B. 1960, Dickinson C. ollege 
Richard Calvin Keys, Virginia 
B.S. in B.A. 1958, American U niversity 
Walter N. Kirn, Jr., Virginia 
A.B. 1960, Princeton U niversity 
M.S. 1962, Ohio State University 
Martin Klauber, New Jersey 
A.B. 1963, Rutgers, the State University 
Stephen W. Kline, Pennsylvania 
A.B. 1962, Temple University 
Mark Alan Latterman, Maryland 
A.B. 1963, Michigan State University 
Denis Chunn Hung Leong, Hawaii 
B.S. 1963, Oregon State U niversity 
Nancy M. Lilly, District of Columbia 
B.S. 1959, Georgetown University 
Robert Victor Lottmann, District of € Solumbia 
B.S. in M.E. 1962, Purdue U niversity 
Jed Barnes Maebius, Jr., Texas 
A.B. 1963, University of Michigan 
Paul William Mandry, Ohio 
B.S. in Engr. 1960, U.S. Military Academy 
Phoebe Nan Matthews, District of Columbia 
A.B. 1960, Wellesley College 
M.S. in Ed. 1963, University of Pennsylvania 
Vera Waltman Mayer, New York 
A.B. 1950, A.M. 1953, U niversity of Chicago 
James L. McBride, Virginia 
A.B. 1963, University of Utah 
Paul F. McCaul, Virginia 
B.E.E. 1962, New York University 
James Patrick McMann, Maryland 
B.S. in Ed. 1960, Pennsylvania State € ollege, 
Lock Haven 
Allen David Mednick, New York 
A.B. 1963, City College, New York 
Martin Mendelsohn, New York 
A.B. 1963, Brooklyn College 
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Armando M. Menocal III, Florida 
A.B. 1963, University of Florida 

Joseph Bennett Merryman III, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1962, Pennsylvania State University 


Robert Crowe Miller, New York 


B.M.E. 1963, Clarkson College of Technology 


Roy Bratton Moffitt, North Carolina 
B. Geol. Engr. 1952, Ceramic Engr. 1957, 
B.S. in Ch. E. 1962, North Carolina State 
University 
Larry Dean Montgomery, Maryland 
A.B. 1960, Southwestern College, Kansas 
Martin Schaffner Mueller, New York 
A.B. 1963, Brown University 
Michael Joe Myers, District of Columbia 
B.S. in E.E. 1963, University of Illinois 
Mary Anita Nordale, Alaska 
A.B. 1957, Gonzaga University 
Richard C. Noren, Connecticut 
A.B. 1963, Harvard University 
Ronald Jack Ockey, Utah 
A.B. 1959, University of Utah 
John Stanley Pachter, Virginia 
A.B. 1963, Tulane University of Louisiana 
Richard Wayne Pell, Delaware 
A.B. 1963, DePaul University 
Barry Alan Perlow, New Jersey 
B.S. 1963, Pennsylvania State University 
Daniel William Persinger, District of Columbia 
A.B. 1963, The George Washington University 
Allan Saunder Pilson, New York 
A.B. in Ed. 1963, American University 
Robert Julian Pittman, Virginia 
A.B. 1950, The George Washington University 
Mildred Elaine Vannatta Pitts, New York 
A.M. 1953, Syracuse University 
Joseph Fletcher Radford, Jr., Virginia 
A.B. 1963, University of Notre Dame 
Carol Leigh Rajoppi, New Jersey 
A.B. 1963, Northeastern University 
Irving Shale Rappaport, Missouri 
B.S. in E.E. 1962, Washington University 
Arthur M. Rayman, New York 
A.B. 1963, Brooklyn College 
David Lee Reisdorf, Maryland 
B.S. in Met.Engr. 1962, Case Institute of 
Technology 
Robert Neal Richards, Virginia 
B.S. 1951, M.S. 1955, Brigham Young 
University 
Robert J. Richardson, Wisconsin 
B.S. 1963, Wisconsin State College, River Falls 
David P. Roberts, Washington 
B.S. in M.E. 1959, Washington State 
University 
Harvey Howard Rosen, Virginia 
A.B. 1962, City College, New York 
Mark L. Rosen, Maryland 
A.B. 1963, University of Vermont 
Seth David Rosen, Connecticut 
A.B. 1963, The George Washington University 
Stuart Philip Ross, District of Columbia 
A.B. 1963, The George Washington University 
Robert Francis Rotella, New York 
B.E.E. 1962, New York University 
Robert James Routh, Nebraska 
A.B. 1963, Nebraska Wesleyan University 
Frederic Lee Ruck, Ohio 
B.S. 1963, University of Cincinnati 
Horace Anthony Ruckel, New Mexico 
A.B. 1963, University of Colorado 


Charles Edel Sandler, Maryland 
B.S. 1961, University of Maryland 
Alan Walter Scheflin, New York 
A.B. 1963, University of Virginia 
Norman K. Schwab, District of Columbia 
A.B. 1962, University of Maryland 
Martin Charles Schwartzberg, New York 
A.B. 1963, College of Emporia 
John Scott Seanor, Virginia 
A.B. 1962, Mount Union College 
Charles Henry Seilheimer, Jr., New York 
A.B. 1963, Middleburg College 
William A. Semons, Virginia 
A.B. 1962, Ohio State University 
Robert Mitchell Sielaty, Virginia 
A.B. 1963, Ohio State University 
David Silberman, New York 
A.B. 1963, American University 
Elias Silverstein, Maryland 
B.S. in Comm. 1963, Rider College 
Robert Morris Skolnik, Maryland 
B.E.E. 1962, University of Virginia 
George Cope Stewart III, Virginia 
A.B. 1963, University of Washington 
Ray Downie Stewart, California 
A.B. 1963, Pomona College 
Róbert Campbell Stewart, Maryland 
A.B. 1961, University of Maryland f 
Kenneth Frank Stinger, District of Columbia 
A.B. 1963, Rutgers, the State University 
Mary Elizabeth Storm, Maryland 
A.B. 1962, Hood College 
William Tabac, Ohio , 
A.B. 1962, Western Reserve University 
Douglas Richard Taylor, Maryland 
A.B. 1963, University of Maryland 
Philip Reid Tracy, Jr., Nebraska 
A.B. 1963, University of Nebraska 
Robert Peter Visser, New York 
B.S. 1963, City College, New York 
Jack H. Vital III, Virginia 
B.B.A. 1961, Marshall University 
Gerald Richard Walsh, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1959, University of Scranton 
Richard Dexter Warren, Maryland 
A.B. 1963, University of the South 
Alan Michael Warshauer, New York 
A.B. 1963, Brooklyn College v 
Radcliffe Chapman Welles, California 
A.B. 1963, San Diego State College 
George Herbert Whitcomb, Maryland 
A.B. 1955, University of Maryland , 
Donald Edward Williams, District of Columbia 
B.Ch.E. 1954, Rensselaer Polytechnic Instit 
James McDonald Williams, Virginia 
B.S. 1963, Abilene Christian College 
Scott Alvin Williams, Virginia 
A.B. 1963, Dickinson College 
Charles Elliott Wilson, Jr., Maryland . 
A.B. 1963, Ohio Wesleyan University 
Paula Ruth Wirtzman, Pennsylvania 
A.B. 1963, Sweet Briar College 
Peter Xiarhos, Virginia Wes 
B.S. in E.E. 1962, Northeastern University 
William Paul Yeatman, District of Columbia 
B.S. 1954, D. C. Teachers College 


Thomas Michael Zimmer, Illinois 


A.B., B.S. 1963, University of Illinois 
Herbert Lee Zipperian, Virginia 
A.B. 1957, University of Chicago 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC LAW 


Master of Laws 


Milton Darrell Andrews, Oklahoma 
B.S. 1959, Phillips University 
LL.B. 1963, University of Oklahoma 
Leonard Frank Binder, Virginia 
A.B. 1960, Columbia University 
LL.B. 1963, New York University 
John Foster Bruce, Maryland 
A.B. 1962, The George Washington University 
LL.B. 1965, University of Virginia 
Samayla Dodek Deutch, District of Columbia 
A.B. 1961, Wellesley College 
J.D. 1964, University of Chicago 
Hugh J. Dolan, New York 
A.B. 1950, LL.B. 1952, St. John's University, 
New York 
Gary Joel Edles, New York 
A.B. 1962, Queens College, New York 
LL.B. 1965, New York University 
Martin Alan Frey, New York 
B.S. in M.E. 1962, Northwestern University 
J.D. 1965, Washington University 
Beatrice Galos Fuchs, Maryland 
LL.B. 1944, Brooklyn Law School 
Robert Robinson Gales, New York 
A.B. 1962, Ohio Wesleyan University 
LL.B. 1965, Syracuse University 
Stephen Norman Gell, Virginia 
A.B. 1960, Dartmouth College 
LL.B. 1963, University of Pennsylvania 
John Warren Girvin, Jr., Virginia 
B.E.E. 1960, University of Virginia 
LL.B. 1964, The George Washington 
University 
Martin Lester Glass, Kansas 
A.B. 1956, M.S. in Ed. 1957, University of 
Southern California 
LL.B. 1961, University of California, Los 
Angeles 
Stephen Paul Goldman, District of Columbia 
A.B. 1961, University of Chicago 
LL.B. 1964, Yale University 


Doctor of Juridical Science 


Mahmood Suleiman Maghribi, Libya 
Comparative Law 
DISSERTATION: “Petroleum Legislation in 
Libya” 
LL.B. 1958, University of Damascus, Syria 
M.Comp.L. 1964, The George Washington 
University 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


Bachelor of Civil Engineering 


John Deal Scott, Jr., Virginia 


Bachelor of Electrical Engineering 


Miguel Angel Aued, Panama 
George Nicholas Beck, Virginia 
Charles-Henry Bonhomme, Haiti 
John Carlisle Christie, Virginia 

illiam Howard Everard, Virginia 
Albert Joseph Fratantuono, Maryland 


DEGREES CONFERRED 
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Seymour Herman, Maryland 
B.S. 1948, LL.B. 1952, New York University 
Donald Bruce Kornreich, New York 
A.B. 1959, New York University 
LL.B. 1962, Harvard University 
Gerald P. Moran, Maryland 
B.S. 1960, University of Scranton 
LL.B. 1963, Catholic University of America 
William Wayne Nelson, Oklahoma 
A.B. 1960, LL.B. 1963, University of 
Oklahoma 
Robert Sidney Perkins, Virginia 
A.B. 1960, University of Florida 
LL.B. 1964, The George Washington 
University 
Ulrico Reale, District of Columbia 
LL.B. 1963, John Marshall Law School 
Max B. Rothman, District of Columbia 
A.B. 1962, Lafayette College 
LL.B. 1965, University of Michigan 
Robert Joyce Rottman, Missouri 
LL.B. 1951, St. Louis University 
Roy Lee Schooling, Maryland 
B.S. in Bus. 1951, LL.B. 1956, Oklahoma 
City University 
Carl Walter Schwarz, Wisconsin 
B.C.E. 1958, Cornell University 
J.D. 1962, The George Washington University 
Joseph Sexton, Illinois / 
A.B. 1962, LL.B. 1965, Harvard University 
William Thomas Westmoreland, Jr., Texas 
B.S. in Comm. 1940, LL.B. 1942, Southern 
Methodist University 
Henry Wallace Witcover, District of Columbia 
A.B. 1937, Duke University 
A.M. 1937, The George Washington 
University 
LL.B. 1951, Stanford University 


Irwin Wayne Stanton, Virginia 


George Paul Lemeshewsky, Jr., Virginia 
Ricardo J. Nieto, Colombia 

Hartwell Adams Sanford, Maryland 
John Moody Saunders, Virginia 

James Ralph Tury, Virginia 


t 


——nan 
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Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering 


Barrington Cox, Virginia 


Bachelor of Science in Engineering 


Robert B. Hamm, Virginia 
Ivan Glenn Lingenfelter, District of Columbia 
Robert Garland Lyle, Virginia 


Bachelor of Science (Civil Engineering) 


Sterling Ruffin Maddox, Jr., Virginia 


Bachelor of Science (Communications) 


Andrew Moore Walker, Virginia 


Bachelor of Science (Electrical Engineering) 


Yousef Ghadir, District of Columbia 

Francis Scott LeBeau, Maryland 
(With distinction) 

Michael Eugene Lehman, Maryland 


Bachelor of Science (Electronics) 


Paul Laszlo Gabossy, District of Columbia 
Robert Edward Hurley, Maryland 


Bachelor of Science (Machine Computers) 


Joseph Lee Proctor III, Maryland 


Bachelor of Science (Mechanical Engineering) 


Harmohinder Singh Bawa, India 
Michael Edward Carosella, Italy 
Norman John Hess, District of Columbia 


Master of Engineering Administration 


Ralph Alterowitz, Maryland 
A.B. 1950, University of Iowa 

Joseph Conrad Ardinger, Virginia 
B.S. in C.E. 1955, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 

David Anthony Beale, Virginia 
B.C.E. 1963, The George Washington 
University 

John Robert Belt, Maryland 
B.S. 1943, Johns Hopkins University 


Edgar Paul Regan, Jr., Virginia 
William Robert Ryerson, Maryland 


James Kenneth Webster, Jr., District of 
Columbia 


Telemachos John Manolatos, District of 
Columbia 

Darel W. Michael, Maryland N 

John William Starke, District of Columbia 


Edwin Ray Otto, Pennsylvania 


Judith Joyce Popowsky, Maryland 
Stanley Gordon Tulk, Jr., Virginia 


Jon Raoul Busse, Maryland ` 
B.S. in M.E. 1958, University of Arkansas 

Mario William Cardullo, Maryland T 
B. M.E. 1957, M.M.E. 1960, Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn , 

Richard Joseph Ducoté, New Jersey .. 
B.S. (C.E) 1965, The George Washingto” 
University 

Ernest Robert Freeman, Maryland p^ 
B.S. in E.E. 1955, University of Miam! 


Noah Webster Gokey III, California 
B.S. 1946, U.S. Naval Academv 

B.S. in E.E. 1954, M.S. in E.E. 1955, U.S 
Naval Postgraduate School 

Elliot Goodman, Maryland 
B.Ch.E. 1960, Cooper Union 

Marshall Karl Jugel, District of Columbia 


B.C.E. 1962, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 


David Lawrence Keaton, Maryland 
B.S. 1961, Drexel Institute of Technology 
Carroll Lee Matthews, Maryland 
B.S. 1961, University of Maryland 
Alvin Sidney Meltzer, Maryland 
B.S. in LE. 1957, Syracuse L niversity 
Wayne Miller, Maryland 
B.S. 1958, University of Georgia 
James William Organ, New Jersey 
B.S. 1952, U.S. Naval Academy 
B.S. in E.E. 1960, U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
School 
Edwin Byron Parker III, Virginia 
A.B. 1960, Stanford University 


Master of Science in Engineering 


Eugene Louis Aronne, Maryland 


B.C.E. 1951, Catholic University of America 


George Everett De Vilbiss, Virginia 
B.E.E. 1963, The George Washington 
University 

Douglas M. Early, Maryland 
B.E.E. 1961, The George Washington 
University 

Harry Joseph Foulkrod, Jr., Maryland 
B.S. in E.E. 1959, Pennsylvania State 
University 

Henry Nighan Ho, District of Columbia 
B.S. 1960, University of Maryland 

Peter Hoch, Maryland 
B.E.E. 1961, City College, New York 


Master of Science 


Douglas McCall Chapin, Georgia 
B.S. in E.E. 1962, Duke University 
Khing-Han Lie, Indonesia 
Sardjana Teknik (IR.) 1963, Bandung 
Institute of Technology, Indonesia 


Doctor of Science 


Howard Eisner, Maryland 
Engineering 


DISSERTATION: "An Application of Hypothesis 
Testing to Radar Range-performance Mon- 


itoring and Evaluation" 
B.S. in E.E. 1957, City College, New York 
M.S. 1958, Columbia University 
Bernard Stanley Loeb, Maryland 
Engineering 


DISSERTATION: “Approximate Solutions of the 
Compressible Laminar Boundary-Layer Flow 
Over Slender Pointed Bodies of Revolution 


B.S. in Aero.Eng. 1960, University of 
Maryland 

M.S. in Engr. 1964, The George Washington 
University 


DEGREES CONFERRED 


Michael Walter Pulscak, District of Columbia 
B.S. in M.E. 1955, Drexel Institute of 
Technology 

Ronald G. Reich, Maryland 
B.S. 1960, California State Polytechnic College 

Del Patrick Rovis, Virginia 
B.S. 1946, U.S. Military Academy 

Gerald William Seelman, Illinois 
B.S. 1959, U.S. Coast Guard Academy 

Francis Howard Stoodley, Connecticut 
B.S. 1957, U.S. Naval Academy 
B.S. in E.E. 1964, U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
School 

Frank Dogherty Strayer, Virginia 
B.S. in Engr. 1964, The George Washington 
University 

Peter Allen Wickwire, New Jersey 
B.S. 1951, U.S. Naval Academy 

Roger Mooers Williams, Maryland 
B.S.E. 1958, Johns Hopkins University 

Richard Preston Yeatman, Louisiana 
B.S. 1946, U.S. Naval Academy 


Jerry A. Koenig, Virginia 
B.S. in E.E. 1962, Case Institute of 
Technology 

David Thornton Lokerson, Maryland 
B.E.E. 1962, The George Washington 
University 

Franklin Curtis Moore, Virginia 
B.S. in C.E. 1959, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute 

Daniel Russell Mulville, Virginia 
B.M.E. 1962, The George Washington 
University 

Karl Ted Swanson, Maryland 
B.S. 1945, U.S. Naval Academy 

Max Neil Yoder, District of Columbia 
B.S. in E.E. 1959, Purdue University 


Morris Liss, Maryland 
B.E.E. 1963, City College, New York 
Constantinos Philippides, Maryland 
B.S. in E.E. 1962, University of Maryland 
Dillon Foster Scofield, District of Columbia 
B.S. (Engr.Sc.) 1965, The George Washington 
University 


Robert Milton Moore, Virginia 
Engineering 
DISSERTATION: “Two-port Network Parame- 
ters of the Piezoelectric Semiconductor Elec- 
troacoustic Amplifier" 
B.S. in Engr. 1959, M.S. in Engr. 1962, The 
George Washington University 
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SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Bachelor of Arts in Education 


Kemalettin Akalin, Turkey 
General Science 

Julie Elizabeth Alderson, Maryland 
French 

Donna Barnett Allen, Utah 
Elementary Education 

Halit Cevri Aslangil, Turkey 
General Science 

Robert Lawrence Baker, Maryland 
German 

Alexandra Mary Barcay, District of Columbia 
History 

Patricia Ruth Bowerman, Virginia 
Elementary Education 

Rona Katzen Brenner, Maryland 
Russian 

Susan Paula Brown, New York 
Elementary Education 

Elizabeth Delle Bverly, South Carolina 
Elementary Education 

Helen Caroline Clark, District of Columbia 
Elementary Education 

Jane Frances Coleman, Virginia 
English 

Mary Frances Connors, Washington 
Social Studies 

Maurice Joseph Crane, Rhode Island 
Social Studies 

Ph.B. 1927, Providence College 
LL.B. 1933, Georgetown University 

Virginia Judd Diezel, Virginia 
French 

Charlotte Dintenfass, New York 
English 

Mary-Ann Drew, Indiana 
Elementary Education 

Sondra Eskow, New York 
Elementary Education 

Miriam Lee Fiedler, Florida 
Elementary Education 

Eileen Harkavy Goldfinger, Virginia 
Elementary Education 

Helene Marie Hartman, New Jersey 


English 

Patricia Ann Hopfenspirger, Virginia 
Mathematics 

Margaret Alicenea Hudson, Virginia 
French 


Leota Jean Hunt, Virginia 
Elementary Education 
Diane Rita Johnson, Maryland 
Spanish 
Mary Florence Kundahl Kieser, Maryland 
Elementary Education (with distinction) 
Amy Jane Ladley, Virginia 
Elementary Education 
Ann Elaine Lappen, Ohio 
English 
Nancy Jean Larson, District of Columbia 
Elementary Education 
Kenneth Edward Legins, Pennsylvania 
History 
Susan Naomi Levie, New Jersey 
Elementary Education 
Lucy Ling, Maryland 
Elementary Education 


Patricia Ann Lomazzo, Connecticut 
English 
Judy Rae Malley, Rhode Island 
Elementary Education 
Judith Marcus, District of Columbia 
Elementary Education 
Barbara Jean Miller, District of Columbia 
English (with distinction) 
Bonnie Lou Mogelever, Maryland 
History 
Jamie Moore, Kentucky 
Social Studies 
Diane Patricia Murphy, New York 
Elementary Education 
Madeline Jane Oidick, Maryland 
Elementary Education 
Anna Christina Pedersen, Virginia 
English 
Pamela Jo Portman, Georgia 
Elementary Education 
Barbara Ellen Resnick, New York 
Elementary Education 
Linda S. Russell, Massachusetts 
History (with distinction) 
Elizabeth Ann Russo, New York 
History 
Sheryl Anita Sachs, Virginia 
Elementary Education 
Gail Coley Salie, Florida 
Elementary Education 
Susan Ellen Segel, Massachusetts 
Elementary Education 
Carol June Silver, Maryland 
Elementary Education 
Marilyn Jo Silverman, New Jersey 
Elementary Education 
Karen Rossner Simmons, Maryland 
Elementary Education 
Sherry Carolyn Simmons, Virginia 
Elementary Education 
Susan Ruth Sommers, New Jersey 
French 
Sandra A. Steindler, New York 
French 
Tula O. Tolonen, New York 
French 
Marcia Esther Van Dam, Massachusetts 
English 
Martha Lovina Hitchcock Wei, District of 
Columbia 
Elementary Education 
Nancy Hope Weiss, New York 
Elementary Education 
Marcia Arlene Wells, Connecticut 
Elementary Education 
Patricia Eileen Williams, District of 
History (with distinction) 
Suzanne Wilson, Delaware 
Elementary Education 
Ann Young, New York 
Elementary Education 
Barbara Zabinsky, New Jersey 
Elementary Education 
Carole Anne Zisman, California 
English 


Columbia 


Bachelor of Science in Physical Education 


Peter Paul Cain, District of Columbia 
Thomas Andrew Cerul, Pennsylvania 
Joseph Paul Heilman, Pennsylvania 
Timothy Wellington Hill, Virginia 
James Christian Jensen, Virginia 


Master of Arts in Education 


Kemalettin Akalin, Turkey 
Secondary Education 
Roger Dansie Ayers, Maryland 
Guidance 
A.B. 1962, American University 
Myrtle N. Bagley, District of Columbia 
Secondary Education 
Ed.B. 1933, Plymouth State College 
Ellen Sara Baker, Maryland 
Special Education : 
A.B. in Ed. 1961, The George Washington 
University 
arbara Sandy Beachley, Maryland 
Elementary Education 
A.B. 1941, Cornell University 
Daniel Leonard Becker, District of Columbia 
Secondary Education 
B.S. 1951, Florida Southern College 
illiam Oliver Blaylock, District of Columbia 
School Administration 
B.S. 1954, D. C. Teachers College 
Joseph Guy Bruckenstein, District of Columbia 
School Administration 
A.B. 1960, Yeshiva University 
Robert E Callahan, Maryland 
Guidance 
B.S. in Ed. 1949, Temple University 
Michael Wreford Chapple, Pennsylvania 
Adult Education 
. BS. 1958, U.S. Naval Academy 
Cecil Kenneth Charbonneau, Florida 
Adult Education 
B.S. 1942, U.S. Military Academy 
'eorge Emmett Chewning, Virginia 
Secondary Education 
A.B. 1956, The George Washington University 
arbara Stevens Cleveland, Virginia 
Guidance 
B.S. in Ed. 1961, University of Missouri 
"Cy M. Conwell, Virginia 
Special Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1956, Elizabeth City State College 


‘dward Paul Crescenze, District of Columbia 


Secondary Education 
B.S. 1951, University of Maryland 
“Merson Hayden Dimpfel, Virginia 
Secondary Education 
B.S. 1937, Polytechnic College of Engineering, 
Oakland 
B.S. 1939, L niversity of California 
“ona Mae Dufty, Maryland 
School Administration 
S. 1959, Maryland State € ollege, Salisbury 
ard James Dunn, Jr., New York 
Adult Education 
B.S. 1963. University of Maryland 
alter Ferdinand Dupee, Maryland 
secondary Education 
lo. ‘B. 1961, American University 
an Swenson Elbers, Maryland 
Secondary Education 
: 1952, University of Minnesota 


Rich 


W 
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Albert George Kwiecinski, New York 

Stephen Kent Lewis, Virginia 

Karen Elizabeth Ramsey, District of Columbia 
Gerald Edward Ricucci, Maryland 

Wayne Allan Shewmaker, District of Columbia 


Robert Edwin Fancher, New York 
School Administration 
A.B. 1938, State University of New York at 
Cortland 
Jan Van Dyke Gamble, District of Columbia 
Physical Education 
B.S. in P.E. 1963, University of Wisconsin 
Crystal H. Hall, District of Columbia 
Guidance 
B.S. in Ed. 1928, Northwest Missouri State 
College 
Shirley G. Hayes, District of Columbia 
School Administration 
B.S. 1957, D. C. Teachers College 
Eleanor Louise Hickey, Virginia 
Elementary Education 
A.B. 1960, Rutgers, the State 
Kerry Lee Highsmith, Maryland 
Guidance 
B.S. 1963, Maryland State Colle 
Sarah Anna Hipps, Maryland 
Elementary Education 
B.S. 1958, West Virginia University 
Virginia Sarah Homer, Maryland 
Elementary Education 
A.B. in Ed. 1960, The George 
University 
Florence Watson Jackson, District of Columbia 
School Administration 
B.S. 1947, D. C. Teachers College 
Vandy L. Jamison, District of Columbia 
School Administration 
B.S. 1957, D. C. Teachers College 
Jesse Donald Jenkins, West Virginia 
School Administration 
A.B. 1960, Shepherd College 
Linwood Jones, Maryland 
School Administration 
B.S. in P.E. 1955, North Carolina College 
at Durham 
Carol J. Kenel, Connecticut 
Secondary Education 
B.S. 1961, University of Bridgeport 
William Edward Knaebel, Virginia 
Secondary Education 
B.S. 1946, U.S. Naval Academy 
Stephen Joseph Korcheck, Maryland 
Physical Education 
B.S. in P.E. 1954, The George Washington 
University 
Henry Paul Kotun, Maryland 
Secondary Education 
A.B. 1953, St. Procopius College 
Jean Ann Carol Lewis, District of Columbia 
Guidance 
B.S. 1958, Hampton Institute 
John Cornelius Koons Lewis, Virginia 
Secondary Education 
A.B. 1961, The George Washington University 
Carolyn Lineweaver, Virginia 
School Administration 
B.S. 1958, University of Maryland 


University 


ge, Frostburg 


Washington 
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Edith Robinson Loarie, District of Columbia 
School Administration 
B.S. 1945, Western Carolina College 
Ronald Lee Mann, District of Columbia 
Secondary Education 
B.S. 1962, Maryland State College, Frotsburg 
James Edward Manning HI, Maryland 
School Administration 
B.S. in P.E. 1957, The George Washington 
University 
George Hamilton Marshall, Maryland 
Guidance 
B.S. in P.E. 1959, The George Washington 
University 
George John Milward, Virginia 
Secondary Education 
A.B. in Ed. 1963, The George Washington 
University 
James Carpenter Moon, West Virginia 
School Administration 
A.B. 1958, Shepherd College 
Lenora B. Moore, District of Columbia 
School Administration 
B.S. 1963, D.C. Teachers College 
Ann Flaherty Murphy, Virginia 
Reading 
B.S. 1960, University of Wisconsin 
Frank Hunter Neher, Jr., Maryland 
Guidance 
A.B. 1963, Morehead State College 
Ann Littman Ostroff, District of Columbia 
Reading 
B.S. 1935, D. C. Teachers College 
David Jack Owenby, Tennessee 
School Administration 
B.S. 1960, Carson-Newman College 
Robert Lee Padgett, Virginia 
School Administration 
A.B. 1960, American University 
Patricia McKay Pigg, Virginia 
Secondary Education 
A.B. 1946, Mt. Holyoke College 
Lee Etta Powell, District of Columbia 
School Administration 
B.S. 1956, D. C. Teachers College 


Master of Arts in Teaching 


Lynn Jeanette Berkeley, Virginia 
Elementary Education 
A.B. 1965, The George Washington University 
Melinda Ann Farrell, District of Columbia 
Elementary Education 
A.B. 1964, Rosemont College 
Mary Catherine Foulkes, California 
Elementary Education 
A.B. 1963, University of Santa Clara 
Rosaleen Gallagher, Virginia 
Elementary Education 
B.S. 1959, College of St. Catherine 
Dorothy Loventrice Gardner, Kentucky 
Elementary Education 
A.B. 1956, University of the Philippines 
Helen Wymer Goundry, Maryland 
Elementary Education 
A.B. 1948, Western Maryland College 
Elizabeth Logan Janes, Virginia 
Elementary Education 
A.B. 1934, Wellesley College 
Carole Marie Leafe, New York 
Elementary Education 
A.B. 1964, Nazareth College, New York 


Elizabeth Ann Pryde, Maryland 
Schoo! Administration 
A.B. 1931, University of Pittsburgh 
Nellie Brooks Quander, Virginia 
School Administration 
A.B. 1952, Virginia Union University 
Rebecca Jewell Reynolds, Maryland 
Guidance 
B.S. 1960, Western Maryland College 
Orean Roskos, Maryland 
Secondary Education 
B.S. 1957, Thiel College 
John Joseph Schultz, Virginia 
School Administration n i 
A.B. 1957, The George Washington University 
Kay Messink Sears, North Carolina 
Guidance : 
A.B. in Ed. 1956, University of North Carolina 
Nan Byrd Smith, District of Columbia 
Secondary Education 
B.S. in P.E. 1962, The George Washington 
University 
Virginia C. Street, Maryland 
Special Education 
A.B. 1936, Wellesley College 
Carol Ann Power Thacher, West Virginia 
Elementary Education 
A.B. 1964, Shepherd College 
Marilyn Hook Williams, Virginia 
Special Education 
B.S. 1960, Maryland State College, Towson 
Edith Corinne Willoughby, Maryland 
School Administration 
B.S. in Ed. 1959, Maryland State College; 
Towson : 
Margaret Konzo Wolf, District of Columbia 
Curriculum 
A.B. 1959, Knox College 
Gwendolyn White Yance, Virginia 
School Administration 
A.B. in Ed. 1961, The George Washington 
University 


Vannetta Veronica Alford Lewis, District of 
Columbia 
A.B. 1965, Fisk University 
Edna Mary Murphy, Virginia 
Elementary Education York 
A.B. 1952, St. John's University, New *° 
Elizabeth Ann Reid, District of Columbia 
Elementary Education 
A.B. 1962, The George Washingto 
Edith Barbara Richardson, New Jersey 
Elementary Education 
A.B. 1962, Dickinson College 
Carol Schuck Sontheimer, Maryland 
Elementary Education fron 
B.S. 1965, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
JoAnne Thompson, District of Columbia 
Elementary Education :versitY 
A.B. 1965, The George Washington Univers 
Miriam Malone Wallie, Maryland 
Elementary Education 
B.S. 1952, Emmanuel College, M 


n University 


assachuset!s 


Advanced Professional Certificate 


William Lewis Benson, Virginia 
B.S. 1925, U. S. Naval Academy 
A.M. in Ed. 1956, The George W ashington 
University 

Louise Miller Craig, Maryland 
A.B. 1952, Catholic University of America 
A.M. in Ed. 1956, University of Maryland 


Education Specialist 


Violet Fonner Carrick, District of Columbia 
Guidance 
A.B. 1958, Western Maryland College 
A.M. in Ed. 1962, The George W ashington 
University 
William Rutherford Kreitzer, District of 
Columbia 
Educational Psychology 
A.B. 1962, The George Washington University 
M.S. in Science Teaching 1964, American 
University 


Doctor of Education 


Anthony Cardinale, V irginia 
Administration and Supervision 
DISSERTATION: “Overseas Dependents' Schools 
of the Department of Defense: Their Origin, 
History, and Unification" 
B.S. in Ed. 1952, D. C. Teachers College 
A.M. in Ed. 1958, The George Washington 
University 
ohn Goodwin Dibble, V irginia 
Administration and Supervision 
DISSERTATION: “A Study of the Relationship 
of Certain Factors to Academic Achieve- 
ment of Public High School Students of 
Fairfax County, Virginia” 
A.B. 1941, L niversity of California 
A.M. in Ed. 1963, The George Washington 
niversity 
hn Oliver Diggs, Maryland 
Research and Evaluation 
ISSERTATION: "( haracteristics and Certain 
Opinions of the Male Elementary School 
Teacher in the Public Schools of the Wash- 
ington Suburban Area” 


B.S. in Ed. 1953, Maryland State College, 
Frostburg 
A.M 


in Ed. 1957, The George W ashington 

University 

alter Albert Graves, District of Columbia 
Teacher Education 

MISSERTATION: “National Survey of the Read- 
ing and Recreational Interests and Habits of 
American Public School Teachers" 

A.B. in Ed. 1941, A.M. in Ed. 1942, Syracuse 

/niversity 


DEGREES CONFERRED 


Trenice Dodek Goldstein, Maryland 
A.B. 1948, University of Michigan 
A.M. in Ed. 1962, The Geórge Washington 
University 

Wilbur Newton Scott, District of Columbia 
A.B. 1942, West Liberty State College 
A.M. in Ed. 1954, The George Washington 
University 


Barbara Yancey Williams, District of Columbia 
Special Education 
A.B. 1957, Virginia Union University 
A.M. 1959, New York University 


James Arthur Lally, Jr., Maryland 
Secondary Administration 
DISSERTATION: “A Catalogue of Federal Aid 
to Public Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation” Y 
Mus.B. 1950, Mus.M. 1955, Catholic 
University of America 
Julius Alexander Levay, Maryland 
Secondary Administration 
DISSERTATION; “A Plan for Teacher Education 
in St. Mary's College of Maryland" 
B.S. in Health Ed. 1951, Pennsylvania State 
College, East Stroudsburg 
A.M. in Ed. 1961, The George Washington 
University 
Gerrit J. TenBrink, Virginia 
Educational Administration 
DISSERTATION: "The Role of the Child Devel- 
opment Center Teacher Under Project Head 
Start as Perceived by the Curriculum Direc- 
tors of the Training Institutions and by the 
Child Development Center Teachers" 
A.B. 1956, Calvin College 
A.M. 1958, Michigan State University 
Henry Edward York, Virginia 
Teacher Education 
DISSERTATION: "A Study of Teacher In-service 
Education Programs in the Fairfax County, 
Virginia, School System for the School Year 
1964—65" 
A.B. 1950, Randolph-Macon College 
A.M. in Ed. 1956, The George Washington 
University 


i 
HOOI OF GOVERNMENT AND Bt SINESS ADMINISTRATION 


'ichelor of Business Administration 
Jorothy Susanne Albright, Virginia 
Business Administration (special honors) 
Ichardson Beard, District of Columbia 
Accounting 
$ Lee Brown, Ohio 

usiness Administration 
Illam Gerald Carter, Jr., Virginia 

usiness Administration 


] Ame. 


Roger I 


Aubrey T. Chason, Jr., Virginia 


Business Administration 
Dintaman, Virginia 
Business Administration 


James Thomas Duff, New York 


Accounting 


Alan Duane Durick, Virginia 


Accounting 
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John A. English, Minnesota 
Business Administration 

Michael Bradley Enzi, Wyoming 
Accounting 

Moises Farberoff, Colombia 
Business Administration 

Joseph Warren Glass III, Pennsylvania 
Business Administration 

Henry Levi Good, Pennsylvania 
Accounting 

Thomas West Hammond III, Virginia 
Business Administration 

Frederick Brockway Heck II, Virginia 
Business Administration 

Susan Jane Hendershott, Maryland 
Accounting 

Peter Robert Julicher, Virginia 
Business Administration 

Carl Howard Kneessi, District of Columbia 
Business Administration 

Richard Philip Kuney, Virginia 
Accounting 

Richard Roy LeBow, New York 
Business Administration 

Timothy Kent Linkins, District of Columbia 
Business Administration 

Theodore Dimitrios Manousakis, New Jersey 
Business Administration 

James Virgil Mattingly, Jr., Maryland 
Accounting 


Master of Arts in Government 


William Henry Baarsma, Washington 
Public Administration 
A.B. 1964, University of Puget Sound 
Kenneth Gary Caplan, Maryland 
Public Administration 
A.B. 1964, Maryland State College, Towson 
Paul Henry Clements, Arizona 
Public Administration 
B.S. in Forestry 1948, University of 
Washington 
Richard H. Fahnline, Pennsylvania 
Public Administration 
A.B. 1955, Cornell University 
Robert Spencer Gleason, Maryland 
Public Administration 
B.S. 1957, University of Maryland 


Master of Business Administration 


James Owen Allison, New Jersey 
Business Administration 
A.B. 1949, St. John’s University, New York 
John McKeown Allison, Illinois 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1951, University of Illinois 
Louis Milton Andersen, Nebraska 
Business Administration 
B.S. in B.A. 1952, Municipal University of 
Omaha 
Merritt Franklin Armatrout, Illinois 
Business Administration 
B.S. in C.E. 1952, Illinois Institute of 
Technology 
Hugh Samuel Austin, Louisiana 
Business Administration 
B.S. in B.A. 1953, Louisiana Polytechnic 
Institute 


Arthur Selby Mintz, New York 
Business Administration 
Louis V. Pérez, Maryland 
Business Administration 
Louis Lee Rochez, Virginia 
Accounting 
Valerie Sanlin, Maryland 
Accounting i 
Satish Dattatraya Savkar, District of Columbia 
Business Administration 
James William Henry Sigel, Maryland 
Business Administration 
Edwin Paul Smith, District of Columbia 
Accounting 
Charles Sidney Spencer, Arizona 
Accounting 
David M. Stern, New York 
Accounting 
vanRensselaer Hoffman Sternbergh, Jr., 
District of Columbia 
Business Administration , 
Anne Winston Stockvis, District of Columbia 
Business Administration 
Ronald Edward Ullrich, Virginia 
Business Administration 
Richard G. Watermeier, Virginia 
Business and Economic Statistics 
Stephen Drake Welpott, New Jersey 
Business Administration 3 
Kenneth Robert West, District of Columbia 
Accounting 


Warren Joseph Hoffman, Maryland 
Personnel Administration 
B.S. 1956, D. C. Teachers College 
James Thomas McMahon, Massachusetts 
Public Administration 
B.S. 1952, Boston College 
Jonathan Pascal Meyerson, Maryland 
Public Administration J 
B.S. 1960, University of Pennsylvania 
Charles Howard Rowins, Nevada 
Public Administration 
A.B. 1963, University of California 
Theodore F. Schoenborn, Montana 
Public Administration 
A.B. 1963, University of Montana 
Daniel Herrick Taft, Virginia 
Public Administration 
A.B. 1957, Harvard University 


Ehsanollah Azadi, Iran 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1947, University of Tehran, Iran 
Daniel Little Bailey, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1946, U. S. Naval Academy 
Jeffrey Ross Baird, Ohio 
Health Care Administration 
A.B. 1964, University of Toledo 
Joseph Arthur Baird, Jr., Florida 
Health Care Administration |. .. ity 
A.B. 1953, Southern Methodist Unive"! 
William Marvin Bledsoe, Kentucky 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1953, Eastern Kentucky State Colles? 
Allen Matthew Bloom, Virginia 
Accounting 
B.S. 1961, Brooklyn College 


Edwin B. Bookwalter, Pennsylvania 


Business Administration 
B.S. 1959, Grove City College 
Frederick Lee Brown, Indiana 
Health Care Administration 
A.B. 1962, Northwestern University 
rian Richard Buchholz, California 
Business Administration 
„„ B-S. 1962, U.S. Naval Academy 
Thomas Farris Bullock, Arkansas 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1949, U.S. Military Academy 
David Underwood Burke, Massachusetts 
Health Care Administration 
B.B.A. 1961, University of Massachusetts 
arold Boyd Burton, Georgia 
Business Administration 
A.B. 1960, University of Georgia 
àmes Douglas Carlson, Maryland 
Business Administration 
B.S, 1961, University of Wisconsin 
Obert Oliver Carman, Ohio 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1964, Miami University 
lugh Chilton Carrington, Arkansas 
Business Administration 
4, 9.S. 1955, Arizona State University 
Shin-Hsia Chang, Maryland 
A.B. 1958, Taiwan Provincial College of Law 
, 4nd Commerce, Formosa 
Ernest John Clarke, New Hampshire 
Business Administration 
A.B. 1959, University of New Hampshire 
John Charles Coffin, Washington 
Business Administration 
A.B. 1955, University of Washington 
Ray Heath Coley, North Carolina 
Business Administration 
‘Gen.Ed. 1959, Municipal University of 
Omaha í 
Omas Stephen Collins, Massachusetts 
Business Administration 
wi:B. 1957, € ‘olby College 
illiam H. Cook, Ohio 
Business Administration 
S. in Agr. 1953, University of Tennessee 
Oby Robert Craft, Oklahoma 
Business Administration 
55. in Comm. 1952, University of Virginia 
non Irwin Cross, Pennsylvania 
Usiness Administration 
TS B. 1954, Allegheny College 
"rt Crawford Crowley, Maryland 
Health Care Administration 
u S. in C.E. 1949, University of Oklahoma 
Wyn Burtrum Erickson, Washington 
Usiness Administration 
. 1945, University of Washington 
arles Edward Felthousen, New York 
USiness Administration 
‘B.A. 1952, Canisius College 
aymond Ferguson, New York 
ealth Care Administration 
i - 1964, Michigan State University 
ard Bernard Fink, New York 
A usiness Administration 
il Rie 1954, Union College 
am Henry Fitts, Georgia 
USiness Administration 


7€n.Ed. 1961, Municipal l niversity of 
Omaha - 


H 


ler 


y 
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John David Friske, Michigan 
Business Administration 
B.S. in Comm. 1956, Jniversity of Notre 
Dame 
Walter Jared Frost III, Wisconsin 
Business Administration 
A.B. 1964, Ohio University 
Darrell Arthur Gallenberger, Wisconsin 
Business Administration 
B.B.A. 1950, University of Wisconsin 
Michel Jean Gambu, France 
Business Administration 
Diploma 1964, Ecole Supérieure Des Sciences 
Economique et Commerciales, France 
Robert Wayne Georgeson, Illinois 
Health Care Administration 
A.B. in Ed. 1961, Nebraska State Teachers 
College 
Robert Frederick Gibbs, Maryland 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1958, Villanova University 
Kenneth Allen Grant, Colorado 
Business Administration 
B.S. in Ed. 1953, Ball State Teachers College 
Norman Morgan Green, District of Columbia 
Business Administration 
A.B. in Govt. 1958, The George Washington 
University 
William Joseph Griffin, New York 
Business Administration 
B.S. in B.A. 1958, Boston College 
Guy Groff, Jr., Mississippi 
` Business Administration 
B.S. 1960, University of Southern Missis 
Stanley Morris Grubb, Florida 
Health Care Administration 
A.B. 1961, Columbia Union College 
David Lyle Hancock, Iowa 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1954, Iowa State University of Science 
and Technology 
Keith LeRoy Hansen, Kansas 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1964, Municipal University of Omaha 
Owen Braukett Hardy, Georgia 
Health Care Administration 
B.S.A. 1947, University of Georgia 
Norman Earle Harper, NewYork 
Health Care Administration 
B.B.A. 1960, University of Miami 
Donald B. Harrelson, California 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1962, Michigan State University 
Francis Jane Harrison, District of Columbia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1956, University of Maryland 
John Francis Harte, Jr., Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.E.E. 1951, Georgia Institute of Technology 
Ronald Franklin Henderson, Pennsylvania 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1957, Pennsylvania State University 
Joseph Henjum, Jr., Florida 
Business Administration 
Mus.B. 1956, University of Miami 
Eugene Robert Henninger, Florida 
Business Administration 
B.B.A. 1956, University of Cincinnati 
George Alexander Hieber, Florida 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1952, Florida Southern College 


sippi 
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John Dorward Hohman, New Jersey 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1963, St. Joseph's College, Pennsylvania 
Edward Young Holt, Jr., Texas 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1947, U.S. Naval Academy 
Alan Gerry Hunt, Ohio 
Business Administration 
B.S. in Ed. 1958, University of Missouri 
John Lee Hutyra, Texas 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1949, Texas A&M University 
Ivan Ralph Jenkins, Virginia 
Business Administration 
A.B. 1954, Western Kentucky State College 
Hans Christian Jeppersen, Jr., Michigan 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1962, Washington University 
Lawrence Robert Jorgensen, New York 
Health Care Administration 
B.B.A. 1962, Hofstra University 
Robert A. Joslen, Virginia 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1952, Anderson College 
James MacMurray Joyner, Maryland 
Business Administration 
B.S. in Comm. 1939, University of North 
Carolina 
Walter William Kangas, New Jersey 
Business Administration 
A.B. 1955, University of Massachusetts 
James John Karch, Indiana 
Business Administration 
B.S. in Bus. 1951, Indiana University 
William Earl Kesler, Texas 
Business Administration 
A.B. 1954, Duke University 
Frederick John Kirch, New York 
Business Administration 
B.B.A. 1952, St. Bernardine of Siena College 
Vincent John Kovacich, Montana 
Business Administration 
A.B. 1955, Montana State University 
Leonard Warren Kraisel, Maryland 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1961, Purdue University 
George Howard Lane, New York 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1960, Hartwick College 
Byron Hansen Lawrence, North Dakota 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1952, North Dakota State University 
Carroll Leroy Ligon, South Carolina 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1960, University of Maryland 
Ralph Gilmore Lillard, Jr., Arkansas 
Health Care Administration 
A.B. 1963, Baylor University 
John Desmond Longhill, Tennessee 
Business Administration 
A.B. 1961, The George Washington University 
Daniel Louis Marcantuono, New Jersey 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1963, Seton Hall University 
Wayne G. Mathern, Iowa 
Business Administration 
B.S. in A.H. 1953, Iowa State University of 
Science and Technology 
Lynn Morrison McCaslin, Canada 
Health Care Administration 
B.Comm. 1964, University of Saskatchewan, 
Canada 


John Joseph McCormack, Massachusetts 
Health Care Administration 
A.B. 1963, Boston College 
James Boyd McCravy, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1953, U.S. Naval Academy 
Jack Leon McDonald, Virginia 
Business Administration $ 
B.S. 1961, Oklahoma State University of 
Agriculture and Applied Science 
Edward Bruce McEvoy, New York 
Business Administration 
A.B. 1959, Providence College 
David Terrence McGinnis, Ohio 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1958, College of the Holy Cross 
David Yeary Moore, Maryland 
Health Care Administration 
A.B. 1964, University of Texas 
Wesley James Moore, Texas 
Health Care Administration 
A.B. 1959, Florida Southern College 
Donald McGregor Morrison, Jr., Washington 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1957, U.S. Coast Guard Academy 
Frederick Lawrence Muller, Tennessee 
Business Administration A 
A.B. 1960, University of Pennsylvania 
Dean Wendel Munson, Minnesota 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1951, Gustavus Adolphus College 
Donald Clarence Negendank, Wisconsin 
Business Administration 
A.B. 1951, University of Wisconsin 
Heoung Lock Oh, Korea 
Business Administration 
B.B.A. 1961, The George Washington 
University 
Han Ik Pak, Korea 
Business Administration demy 
B.S. 1959, Republic of Korea Naval Acade 
M.P.A. 1962, Seoul National University» 
Korea 
Norman Andrew Parker, Ohio 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1949, University of Dayton 
Michael Alton Pearce, Montana 
Business Administration 
A.B. 1958, University of Washington 
Martin Stanley Perlin, Pennsylvania 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1962, Emory University 
Francis Joseph Pettit, Colorado 
Business Administration s sity 
B.S. in F.S. 1964, Georgetown University 
William Constant Pfeifer, Virginia 
Business Administration —^" 
B.Gen.Ed. 1963, Municipal University o 
Omaha 
John Stanley Pugh, Missouri 
Business Administration d ri 
B.S. in M.E. 1960, University of Missow' 
William Jennings Rady, Jr., Florida 
Business Administration : 
B.S. in Bus. 1953, Indiana University ) 
Francis James Redding, New Jersey 
Health Care Administration Universi? 
A.B. 1964, The George Washington 
George Rider, West Virginia 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1960, Fairmont State College 


Aloys Rindler, Jr., Maryland 
` Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1951, University of Dayton 
Joseph Francis Roche, Pennsylvania 
Business Administration 
B.Gen.Ed. 1962, Municipal University of 
Omaha 
Orrin Bowen Ross, New York 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1951, Cornell University 
Daniel McKenzie Roth, New Jersey 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1960, U.S. Naval Academy 
Clarence William Rowley, Texas 
Business Administration 
A.B. 1954, Montana State University 
Wyatt Earle Roye, Jr., Virginia 
Health Care Administration 
A.B. 1961, University of Richmond 
Joseph Francis Ruffalo, New York 
Business Administration 
B.M.E. 1962, Manhattan College 
enjamin Christopher Rush, North Carolina 
Business Administration 
B.S. in M.E. 1959, North Carolina State 
College 
illiam Jardine Ryan, Michigan 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1952, U.S. Naval Academy 
Maurice Charles Sardi, Pennsylvania 
Business Administration 
B.S. in E.E. 1957, University of Notre Dame 
“onard Louis Schmidt Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1960, Lehigh University 
Valter J, Seaman, Nevada 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1949, Regis College 
Irving Aaron Shapiro, Michigan 
Health Care Administration 
A.B. 1963, Michigan State University 
9€ Leo Shaw, Illinois 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1960, University of Notre Dame 
‘illiam C, Simanikas, Michigan 
Business Administration 
A.B. 1951, University of Michigan 
Bobby Benjamin Simmons, Virginia 
Business Administration 
A.B. 1955, Mercer University 
Bruce Warren Smith, Michigan 
Health Care Administration 
A.B. 1962, A.B. 1963, Michigan State 
/Niversity 
arles Edward Smith, Ohio 
Business Administration 
S. 1951, Ohio L niversity 
*rt Nolan Smith, Florida 
usiness Administration 
» F.A. 1954, Ohio University 
hillip Dean Snyder, Texas 
Business Administration 
Gen.Ed. 1963, Municipal University of 
)maha 
"IChae| Joseph Solomon, Maryland 
Business Administration 


W 


Rob, 


| in F.S. 1960, Georgetown University 
avid Bar] Speyerer, Mississippi 
Usiness Administration 


1952, Mississippi State University 


William George Valko, Pennsylv 


B.B.A. 1965, 
University 
Margaret Lorraine Zook, Pennsylvania 
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Richard LeRoy Stensrud, Minnesota 
Health Care Administration 
A.B. 1959, Winona State College 
Marion C. Stith, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1959, University of Maryland 
Catherine Caldwell Teague, District of Columbia 
Business Administration 
B.B.A. 1964, The George Washington 
University 
Charles Patrick Theimer, Virginia 
Business Administration 
A.B. 1964, Roanoke College 
Ira Edward Thompson, Florida 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1955, U.S. Coast Guard Academy 
Charles Gordon Thurman, Utah 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1962, Brigham Young University 
Sigmund John Tomkalski, Jr., Wisconsin 
Health Care Administration 
A.B. 1963, Boston College 


William Robert Toth, Virginia 


Business Administration 
A.B. 1962, Bucknell University 


Paul Bernard Tubach, Pennsylvania 


Business Administration 
B.S. 1958, King's College 


William Charles Uelman, North Dakota 


Business Administration 
B.S. 1960, U.S. Naval Postgraduate School 


ania 
Business Administration 


A.B. 1963, Syracuse L niversity 


Ralph Herbert Vogel, California 


Business Administration 
B.S. 1953, University of California 


, Los 
Angeles 


Edward Eugene W arthling, Pennsylvania 


Business Administration 
A.B. 1954, Gettysburg College 


Harold Dean Watson, California 


Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1963, University of Oklahoma 


Wallace Edward Weems, Jr., Virginia 


Personnel Administration 
A.B. 1960, University of Richmond 


Gerry Hawkins Wetzel, New Jersey 


Health Care Administration 
A.B. 1962, Providence College 


Joseph W. White II, Florida 


Business Administration 
B.S. 1958, Georgetown University 


William Charles Witting, Michigan 


Health Care Administration 


B.S. in B.A. 1964, Eastern Michigan 
University 


David Lester Woodrum, W est Verg 


inia 
Health Care Administration 


B.S. 1964, West Virginia University 
Lynn Sinclair Zarr, Texas 


Health Care Administration 


A.B. 1964, Texas Wesleyan College 
Harry Franklin Ziegler, Jr., Michigan 


Business Administration 
The George Washington 


Health Care Administration 


B.S. in Ed. 1961, Temple University 
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Master of Public Administration 


William Robert Hoag, Virginia James P. Randle, Maryland 
B.S. 1950, Syracuse University B.S. 1951, U.S. Coast Guard Academy 


Doctor of Business Administration 


Leroy Martin Buckner, Virginia Herbert S. Kleiman, Virginia 
Business Administration Business Administration - 
DISSERTATION: “A Study of the Characteris- DISSERTATION: “The Integrated Circuit: A 
tics and Qualifications of Retail Store Ex- Case Study of Product Innovation in the 
ecutives and Their Appraisal of the Com- Electronics Industry” 
petencies Needed by Their Successors” B.E.E. 1957, Cooper Union 
B.S. 1951, College of William and Mary M.B.A. 1962, New York University 
M.S. in Retailing 1954, New York University Jag Mohan Singh, Maryland 
John Moore Christensen, Jr., New Jersey Business Administration 
Business Administration DissERTATION: "The Significance of Market: 
DISSERTATION: “A Criteria Model for the Ra- ing in an Underdeveloped Country—India 
tional Allocation of Tasks to Project Man- A.B. 1951, University of Delhi, India 
agement Organizations: Army Weapon Sys- M.B.A. 1961, American University 
tem Management" Albert Anthony Tisone, Virginia 
B.S. 1941, U.S. Military Academy Business Administration : 
M.B.A. 1950, Harvard University DissERTATION: "The Development of A o 
Richard Paul de Camara, Maryland eral Model for Personnel and Financia 
Business Administration Planning” ; 
DISSERTATION: "A Review of the Economic B.S. 1954, M.B.A. 1956, University of 
History of Argentina and the Effect of Maryland 
United States Capital" 
A.B. in Govt. 1949, A.M. in Govt. 1950, The 
George Washington University 
SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Bachelor of Arts 
Yusuf Ahmed Abdilleh, Somalia Kyoko Edayoshi, Japan 
International Affairs International Affairs 
Richard Bender Abell, Pennsylvania Cynthia Kay Fredrick, Illinois £ 
International Affairs International Affairs (with distinction) 
Dianne Marie Alexander, Massachusetts Linda Ann Frees, District of Columbia 
International Affairs International Affairs 
Rennie David Belli, New Jersey Leslie M. Garden, New York 
International Affairs International Affairs 
Bruce Charles Bereano, New York George Lawrence Gay, Maryland 
Public Affairs International Affairs è 
Betty Ruth Bevan, Virginia Edward William Gnehm, Jr., Georgia 
International Affairs International Affairs 
Diana Joy Blodgett, Finland Louis Grumet, West Virginia 
International Affairs Public Affairs 
Lawrence Charles Broadwell, Missouri Jon Gundersen, Jr., New York 
International Affairs (special honors) International Affairs 
Patricia Louise Brown, Maryland Richard Joseph Ham, Maryland 
International Affairs International Affairs 
Roland Keith Bullard II, Virginia Nancy Corwith Hamill, Illinois 
International Affairs International Affairs 
Paul William Chemnick, Arizona Diane Jeannette Hanek, New Jersey 
Public Affairs International Affairs 
Frances Perkins Clark, Virginia Robert Flenner Hensler, Idaho 
International Affairs International Affairs : 
Kathie Jean Clements, New York Stephanie Bradford Hoar, Connecticut 
International Affairs International Affairs 
Jan Marie Coletti, New York James John Hogerwerf, Michigan 
International Affairs International Affairs 
Thomas Joshua Cooper, Virginia Douglass Chester Horstman, New York 
International Affairs International Affairs 
Alan Joseph Darke, New Jersey Jane Hope Hubbard, Virginia 
International Affairs International Affairs ail 
Katherine Loraine Barton Davidow, Virginia George McClellan Johnston, Jr., Marylan 
International Affairs (with distinction) International Affairs 
Susan Valre Davis, District of Columbia Jay J. Kingham, Virginia 


International Affairs International Affairs 


George F. Klink, New Jersey 
International Affairs 
Karen Elise Kucieski, New York 
International Affairs 
Joseph T. Lamoglia, New Jersey 
International Affairs 
Jean Hope Lawrence, Missouri 
International Affairs 
Ronald I. Levin, Maryland 
International Affairs 
Arthur Phelps Madison, Virginia 
International Affairs 
Walter Albert Marston, Jr., V irginia 
International Affairs 
George Plinio Montalván, V irginia 
International Affairs 
Marcelo T. Montecino, District of Columbia 
International Affairs 
Janice Louise Mooers, Maryland 
International Affairs 
Rose Marie Noriega, Texas 
International Affairs 
Oscar Roberto Ordenes, Virginia 
. International Affairs 
usan Fay Park, District of Columbia 
International Affairs 
Douglas Joseph Parry, Utah 
International Affairs 
Obert Mason Pollock, Jr., Massachusetts 
Public Affairs 
oger Ellis Rosenberg, V irginia 
Public Affairs 


Master of Arts 


Clifford Lloyd Brody, Virginia 
International Affairs 
A.B. 1964, Dickinson College 
ohn Louis Caldwell, Maryland 
International Affairs 
A.B. 1965, University of Maryland 
Jack Hilton Ewing, Jr., Virginia 
International Affairs 
, A.B. 1961, University of Mississippi 
Susanna T. Glaize, District of Columbia 
International Affairs 
A.B. 1952, University of Toledo 
aran S, Ivanchukov, Maryland 
International Affairs 
l S. 1961, American l niversity 
indalou Kiser, Oregon 
International Affairs 
A.B. 1964, University of W ashington 


` . 
OLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 
\ssociate in Arts 


Elizabeth S. Bennett, District of Columbia 
oneerd J. Bulmahn, Virginia 

ive Isabel Cliffe, Virginia 
M (with distinction) 
p'ldred Berry Welsh Embree, Maryland 
Aqedall Roland Moore, Virginia 
ele Palant, Virginia 


*chelor of Arts 


Donald Edward Baker, Kansas 

Ma Social Sciences 

"rilyn Louise Cass, Virginia 
Social Sciences 


DEGREES CONFERRED 


Stephen Charles Royer, Michigan 
Public Affairs 
Dennis Lee Rudy, Pennsylvania 
International Affairs 
Ann Fay Rushforth, California 
International Affairs 
David Bradley Schott, Maryland 
International Affairs 
Masaaki Seki, Japan 
International Affairs 
Stephen Leo Sharfman, New Jersey 
Public Affairs 
Carol Lee Shelley, Maryland 
International Affairs 
Richard Joseph Singer, New York 
International Affairs 
John J. Sloan, New Jersey 
International Affairs 
Arthur Snow Spencer, New Jersey 
International Affairs 
Karen Wilt Strathern, Pennsylvania 
Public Affairs 
James Joel Tolich, California 
International Affairs 
Edwin Lowe Travis, Jr., District of Columbia 
International Affairs 
Robert Lynn Turner, Virginia 
International Affairs 
Thomas Patrick Whitaker, Virginia 
International Affairs 


William McCormack Michaels, District of 
Columbia 
International Affairs 
A.B. in Govt. 1964, The George Washington 
University 
Francis Joseph O'Connor, Virginia 
Economic Policy 
B.B.A. 1958, St. Bernardine of Siena Col 
Elise Merritt Thoren, District of Columbia 
International Affairs 
A.B. in Govt. 1947, The George Washington 
University 


lege 


Justin Williams, Jr., Wisconsin 


International Affairs 
A.B. 1952, University of Wisconsin 
M.B.A. 1964, The George Washington 
University 


Edward Albert Peniche, Kentucky 
David Lee Pryor, Illinois 
Maurine Rose, Virginia 


(with distinction) 


Harold N. Widener, District of Columbia 


Accounting 


George Clancy Cassaday, Virginia 


Social Sciences 


Alfred White Chandler, Jr., Virginia 


Social Sciences 
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Edward Ciulis, Virginia 
Social Sciences 
Albert William Crevier, Illinois 
Social Sciences 
James Ganson Daniels III, Illinois 
Social Sciences 
Margaret Elizabeth Hayward Eber, Virginia 
Natural Sciences (with distinction) 
Beatrice Muller Eiesland, Virginia 
Languages and Literatures 
Horace Hardaway Epes, Jr., New York 
Social Sciences 
Jordan L. Epperson, Texas 
Social Sciences 
Frederick Litmer Foley, Virginia 
Social Sciences 
Jack Calhoon Gernhart, Virginia 
Social Sciences 
Harold Raymond Gordinier, Iowa 
Social Sciences 
Frederick K. Hahn, Maryland 
Natural Sciences 
Robert Hall, Indiana 
Social Sciences 
Frank James Harmon, New Hampshire 
Social Sciences 
Donald Hugh Higgins, New Jersey 
Social Sciences 
Robert Bruce Hinds, Texas 
l Social Sciences 
| Bill Brien Holt, Kansas 
Social Sciences 
Loraine Reid Ivins, Nevada 
Social Sciences 
Thomas C. Kensler, Jr., Ohio 
Social Sciences 
John Richard Kozik, Maryland 
Social Sciences 
Joseph Lee Kuhn, Pennsylvania 
Social Sciences 
William Julius Lind, Kansas 
Social Sciences 


Bachelor of Business Administration 


Joe Axler, Maryland 
Harold George Bradshaw, Connecticut 
Carl Rudolf Fischer, California 


Master of Arts 


| David Benton Barker, Massachusetts 
Personnel Administration 
B.S. 1951, Tufts University 
Donald Raymond Blais, Maryland 
Personnel Administration 
B.S. in B.A. 1960, Marquette University 
John Christopher Bulwinkle, Jr., Virginia 
| Financial Management 
B.S. 1938, College of Charleston 
George Barnard Bush, Jr., California 
i| | Personnel Administration 
| A.B. 1942, University of California, Los 
!] Angeles 
M William Frederick Cecil, New York 
I] Financial Management 
B.S. 1947, Georgia Institute of Technology 


University 


A.M. in L.A. 1963, The George Washington 


Gordon Mitchell Bruce Livingston, Virginia 
Social Sciences 

Jacque Warren Lorch, Oregon 
Social Sciences , 

Barbara Ann Lynch, District of Columbia 
Social Sciences 

Wayne Astacio Melendrez, California 
Social Sciences 

Robert Earl Meyer, Wisconsin 
Languages and Literatures 

Roy Anthony Miller, Oklahoma 
Social Sciences 

Alicia Prann O'Ryan, Virginia 
Languages and Literatures 

Shirley Steele Paddock, Virginia 
Languages and Literatures 

Drexel Eugene Poynter, West Virginia 
Social Sciences à 

James Henry Reeves, Jr., District of Columbia 
Social Sciences 

Donald Clark Rubottom, Nebraska 
Social Sciences 

Mary Birchfield Ryan, Virginia 
Social Sciences 

Edwin Sahaydak, North Dakota 
Mathematics and Physical Sciences 

Albert Lamar Sanders, Arizona 
Mathematics and Physical Sciences 

Eugene Wesley Seitz, Virginia 
Social Sciences 

Matthew John Stowell, Virginia 
Social Sciences 

Henry Ross Vitali, Pennsylvania 
Social Sciences 

Ray Andrew Volpi, California 
Social Sciences i 

Duncan Patterson Wallace, Sr., Illinois 
Social Sciences 

Harry Edward Willard, Florida 
Social Sciences 

Tolbert Young, Jr., California 
Mathematics and Physical Sciences 


Patrick F. O'Neill, Virginia , 
William Russell Sillers, Pennsylvania 
Robert Lee Surface, Ohio 


William Edward Conniff, Jr., Missouri 
Personnel Administration 2 
A.B. 1954, University of Kansas City 
Jerome Grant Downing, Virginia 
Personnel Administration 
B.S. 1948, Colorado State College 
A.M. 1962, Roosevelt University d 
Elizabeth Katherine Gallagher, Marylan 
Governmental Administration 
B.S. 1943, DePaul University 
Frank McGee Gray, New York 
Financial Management -— 
B.S. in Advertising 1958, University 
Florida 
Gregory John Haag, Jr., Maryland 
Personnel Administration 
A.B. 1959, University of Nebraska 


John Martin Hokanson, Minnesota 
Governmental Administration 
A.B. 1954, Allegheny College 
William Emmett Howard, Virginia 
Personnel Administration 
B.S. 1959, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Harry Hunter, Jr., California 
Personnel Administration 
B.S. 1958, University of Maryland 
Leonard John Kiersarsky, Maryland 
Governmental Administration 
B.S. 1950, Bucknell University 
Linton Emory Kilmon, Jr , Maryland 
Personnel Administration 
B.E.S. 1959, Johns Hopkins University 
Theodore Alfred Maurer, Maryland 
Personnel Administration 
A.B. 1963, Susquehanna Univ ersity 
Alban Thompson Mclsaac, Virginia 
Personnel Administration 
B.S. 1955, U.S. Naval Academy 
B.S. in M.E. 1961, U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
... School 
Thomas Howard Nee, Maryland 
Governmental Administration 
A.B. 1952, Boston College 


Master of Arts in International Affairs 


Robert Glenwood Black, Connecticut 

B.S. 1941, Louisiana State University 
Rawlins M. Colquitt, Jr., Alabama 

A.B. 1940, Texas A&M University 
George Marvin Gentile, Maryland 

B.S. 1946, Northwestern U niversity 
Frederick James Kroesen, Jr., New Jersey 

A.B. 1962, The George Washington University 
larold Vincent Maixner, Virginia 

B.E.E. 1941, City College, New York 
John Edward Malloy, Rhode Island 

B.S. 1950, U.S. Naval Academy 


Master of Science in International Affairs 


Thomas James Barr, Florida 
B.S. 1955, University of Maryland 
evol Brett, Florida 
wB.S. 1945, U.S. Militarv Academy 
Vallace Leo Clement, Pennsylvania 
B.S 1940, U.S. Military Academv 
arl Eugene € unningham, Alabama 
m ^B. 1963, University of Maryland 
Thomas Daniel Davies, Ohio 
B.S 1937, U.S. Naval Academy 
*nson Raymond DeBruler, Jr , California 
A.B. 1948, University of California, Los 
H Angeles 
“try Frederick Fischer, Jr., Pennsylv 
] S. 1940, U.S. Naval Academy 
“Mes Joseph Gibbons, Maine 
À A.B 1941, Harvard University 
Ward Ellis Hastings II, Maine 
. 1944, U.S. Naval Academy 
Ames Elmer Heg, Washington 
1964, The George Washington University 
Bee Helms, Jr., Florida 
1960, Columbia 1 niversity 
àm Everett Hoppe, California 
1961, California Western University 


ania 


Harlie 


B.S 
Willi 
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Robert Alonzo Phillips, New York 
Personnel Administration 
B.S. 1935, U.S. Naval Academy 
Karl W. Randolph, California 
Financial Management 
B.B.A. 1942, University of Minnesota 
Raymond Edward Roeder, Jr., Pennsylvania 
Financial Management 
B.B.A. 1963, The George Washington 
University 
Milton Herman Selekman, Virginia 
Governmental Administration 
A.B. 1946, Yale University 
Thomas Charles Shanahan, Pennsylvania 
Personnel Administration 
A.B. 1956, The George Washington University 
Edward Elbert Sharratt, Maryland 
Personnel Administration 
B.S. 1952, Rutgers, the State University 
Eugene Charles Stem, Maryland 
Personnel Administration 
B.S. in LE. 1963, University of P 
John H. Wandless, Kansas 
Governmental Administration 
A.B. 1961, Rockhurst College 
Carl John Weinmeister III, Georgia 
Personnel Administration 
B.B.A. 1942, Emory University 


ittsburgh 


Robert Janney Redington, Maryland 
A.B. 1941, Yale University 

Cornelius Michael Schmelzle, Pennsylvania 
Ed.B. 1934, Wisconsin State College, La 
Crosse 

Landgrave Thomas Smith, Jr., Texas 
B.Gen.Ed. 1957, Municipal University of 
Omaha 

Charles Edward Taylor, Ohio 
A.B. 1949, Michigan State University 


Jay Warren Hubbard, California 
B.S. 1961, Municipal University of Omaha 
Milton Kenneth Kegley, Idaho 
B.Gen.Ed. 1961, Municipal University of 
Omaha 
Richard Freeman McAdoo, Kansas 
B.S. 1947, U.S. Military Academy 
M.S. in C.E. 1953, University of Illinois 
James Abner Payne, Rhode Island 
B.S. 1951, University of Utah 
Thomas Arnold Rodgers, Alabama 
A.B. 1935, A.M. 1937, University of Alabama 
Marshall Sanger, New York 
B.S. 1946, U.S. Military Academy 
A.M. 1953, The George Washington 
University 
Charles Eldred Tucker, Florida 
B.S. 1943, U.S. Naval Academy 
Curtiss Onley Wakeman, Rhode Island 
B.S. 1952, U.S. Naval Academy 
Hugh Douglas Wallace, Texas 
B.S. 1938, U.S Military Academy 
Philip Alfred Wyman, Florida 
B.S. 1942, U.S Military Academy 
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Master of Business Administration 


Leslie Earl Harris, Jr., Texas 
B.S. 1949, U.S. Military Academy 


Master of Science in Business Administration 


Chester Sprague Clifford, Virginia 
B.A.E. 1949, New York University 
John Breed Deane, Virginia 
B.S. 1941, U.S. Military Academy 
Robert Judson Doran, Ohio 
B.S. in E.E. 1939, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute 
Clarence James Douglas, Jr., Pennsylvania 
B.B.A. 1958, University of Pittsburgh 
Henry J. Hughes, New York 
B.S. 1945, U.S. Military Academy 
Harold Arvid Jaderborg, District of Columbia 
B.S. in E.E. 1949, Kansas State University of 
Agriculture and Applied Science 
John More Miller, Virginia 
B.S. 1947, U.S. Military Academy 
B.T.E., M.S. in T.E. 1954, Georgia 


Institute of Technology 


Master of Science in Financial Management 


Charles Raymond Alexander, Illinois 

A.B. 1965, University of Maryland 
Edward Vincent Allen, Ohio 

B.S. 1959, Florida State University 
Richard Albert Bassler, Colorado 

B.S. 1964, University of Colorado 
James Audemard Beplat, Massachusetts 

B.S. in Engr., M.S. in C.E. 1935, City College, 

New York 

A.B. 1964, University of Maryland 
Leo Austin Brooks, Virginia 

B.S. 1954, Virginia State College 
Thomas Vincent Corey, Maryland 

B.S. 1958, U.S. Naval Academy 
Joseph Edward Dunn, Jr., Maryland 

B.S. 1957, Pennsylvania State University 
Henry Joseph Ferris, Jr., Massachusetts 

A.B. 1960, Georgetown University 


Master of Science in Governmental Administration 


Victor Joseph Bovino, New York 

B.B.A. 1941, St. John's University, New York 
William Charles Burtis, Jr., New York 

B.S. 1959, University of Notre Dame 

LL.B. 1962, Cornell University 


Master of Science in Personnel Administration 


Hall Aubry Acuff, Virginia 
B.S. 1955, Lincoln Memorial University 
William Frederick Allbright, Illinois 
B.S. in C.E. 1959, University of New Mexico 
Sidney Joseph Altman, New York 
B.S. in P.E. 1940, New York University 
Wendell Otis Beard, California 
A.B. 1948, Whittier College 


Bradish Johnson Smith, Virginia 
B.S. 1941, U.S. Military Academy 


Leon Douglas Mooney, Missouri 
B.S. 1961, University of Maryland 
William Gerald Mozingo, Florida 
A.B. 1954, Duke University 
Charles W. O'Toole, California 
B.S. 1941, University of California 
Charles Klingelhofer Philips, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1936, U.S. Naval Academy 
Robert Stanley Reiersen, New York 
B.S. in M.E. 1963, Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn 
Stanley Tesko, Virginia 
B.S. 1962, University of Maryland 


Rocco Fred lacobelli, Arizona 
B.S. 1945, U.S. Naval Academy 
B.S. in Aero. Engr. 1953, U.S. Naval 
Postgraduate School 
M.S.E. 1954, Princeton University 
Neil Francis Lamb, Maryland 
B.S. 1953, University of Maryland 


Howard Cleveland Lovegrove, Jr., New York 
B.S. 1941, University of Syracuse 
Bernard McShane, Illinois P 
Universi? 


A.B. 1960, The George Washington 
Clyde Walter Sautters, Ohio 

A.B. 1964, University of Maryland 
Thomas Cousar Stanton, South Carolina 

B.S. 1960, University of Maryland 
John Andrew Swank, Pennsylvania 

B.S. 1944, U.S. Naval Academy 


Robert Willard Crouter, Florida 
B.S. 1947, U.S. Naval Academy 
James Franklin Maclin, Jr., Virginia 
B.S. 1959, University of Chattanooga 
James Benjamin Vaught, South Carolina 
B.B.A. 1960, University of Georgia 


Roy Louis Belli, New Jersey 
B.S. 1953, Utah State University of 
Agriculture and Applied Science 
Russell Earl Blagg, Illinois z í 
B.S. in Ed. 1949, Western Illinois Unive 
Arthur Hanser Booth, New Jersey . : 
B.S. 1937, Lincoln University, Missouri 


rsity 


Edward Lewis Bryan, Georgia 
B.S. 1961, U.S. Naval Academy — 
Newton Weber Buerger, Jr., California 
B.S, 1958, U.S. Naval Academy 
Verner Reinhold Carlson, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1955, U.S. Naval Academy 
Thomas John Carroll, Massachusetts 
B.S. 1960, Bradford Durfee College of 
Technology 
Jack Wood Charles, District of Columbia 
A.B. 1949, High Point College i 
A.M. in Ed. 1957, The George Washington 
University 
Gary Lee Clatterbuck, Maryland 
A.B. 1954, Johns Hopkins University 
John Dayton Counselman, Virginia 
B.S. 1963, Municipal University of Omaha 
John Joseph Cox, Virginia 
B.B.A. 1960, College of William and Mary 
Richard Dudley Crosby, Jr., Florida 
B. Marine Science 1949, Maine Maritime 
Academy 
Arthur Bernard Cummings, Illinois 
B.S. 1960, Hampton Institute 
Charles Wesley Dahlgren, Maryland 
B.S. 1949, Columbia University 
Charles Edward Davis, Nebraska 
B.Gen.Ed. 1964, Municipal University of 
Omaha 
ichard Michael Desautels, Maryland 
Ph.B. 1960, University of North Dakota 
Daniel Arthur Desko, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1958, University of Virginia 
Thomas Richard Downs, Ohio 
B.S. in Ed. 1947, A.M. 1949, Miami 
Jniversity 
M.B.A. 1961, The George Washington 
University 
ichard Bowers Duxbury, Minnesota 
A.B. 1958, University of Minnesota 
Bob Eddy II, California 
2, University of Minnesota 
James Sidney Edney, Texas 
A.B. 1964, University of Maryland 
Arne Ellermets, New York 
A.B. 1954, Union College 
Ear] Warren Fletcher, Georgia 
] B.S. 1964, University of Maryland 
ames Montgomery Fogleman, Virginia 
`. in Comm. 1963, University of Virginia 
d Edward Ganley, Virginia 
- 1961, St. Bonaventure University 
as Fitzhugh Garnett, Jr., Virginia 
W :B. 1962, University of Virginia 
‘liam Hann, Pennsylvania 
-B. 1946, Dartmouth College 
“gil Lund Hansen, Jr., Virginia 
S. 1960, U.S. Naval Academy 
cx Monroe Henley, Virginia 
Jan 2-A. 1962, College of William and Mary 
“Mes Gerhard Hill, Nebraska 
‘Gen.Ed. 1961, Municipal University of 
wOmaha 
liam John Hipple, Virginia 
lg. 1952, U.S. Naval Academy 
n Diamond Holland, Jr., District of Columbia 
Prec 1958, U.S. Naval Academy 
man Leonard Jones, Texas 
ay 1964, University of Maryland 
"Mrence Katz, Maryland 
E. 1948, Johns Hopkins University 


Richar 
A.B 


hom 


l 
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Charles Graham Kerfoot, Jr., Virginia 
A.B. 1960, Roanoke College 
Hale Hampton Knight, Colorado 
B.S. 1943, Colorado State College 
Russell John Kruchten, Illinois 
B.F.A. 1956, U niversity of Illinois 
James Richard Larkin, Virginia 
B.S. 1958, Mount St. Mary's College 
Clement Thomas Latimer, Maryland 
B.S. 1939, U.S. Naval Academy 
John Hoult Logie, Michigan 
A.B. 1961, University of Michigan 
Philip Le Roy Loomis, Maryland 
B.S. 1958, University of Maryland 
Robert Bruce Lyle, Michigan 
B.S. 1948, U.S. Naval Academy 
George Washington Majors, Jr., Texas 
B.B.A. 1959, Texas A&M University 
John Robert Mallow, South Dakota 
B.S. in M.E. 1963, South Dakota School of 
Mines and Technology 
Anthony Philip Mammarella, Maryland 
B.S. 1956, L niversity of Baltimore 
Walter Edward Mather, Florida 
B.S. 1941, U.S Military Academy 
M.S. 1950 Harvard University 
Joe Cornelius McHaney, Texas 
A.B. 1935, Texas A&M University 
Gene Thomas McKenzie, Maryland 
B.S. 1958, U.S. Naval Academy 
Alfred Jefferson Meers, Texas 
B.S. in Ed. 1954, North Texas State University 
Philip Randolph Metzler, Maryland 
B.S. 1958, Pennsylvania Military College 
Wilbur Albert Middleton, Florida 
A.B. 1963, Park College 
Anthony Thomas Migliore, Maryland 
B.S. in Bus. 1954, B.S. in Engr. 1963, Johns 
Hopkins University 
Richard Frank Monash, New Jersey 
A.B. 1962, Rutgers, the State Ur 
Clyde Joseph Morganti, Texas 
A.B. 1941, Colorado State College 
Raymond Montgomery Morse, Connecticut 
A.B. 1958, Cornell University 
Robert Anthony Nerad, New York 
B.M.E. 1962, Cornell University 
Roy Edward Nicely, West Virginia 
A.B. 1965, The George Washington University 
William Russell Nixon, Virginia 
B.S. 1947, New York University 
Merlin Robert Olson, Virginia 
B.S. in Comm. 1941, University of North 
Dakota 
Harrison Brooks Paisley, Illinois 
A.B. 1964, U.S. Naval Postgraduate School 
Warren Grafton Pope, Virginia 
A.B. 1956, Lynchburg College 
John Edward Preston, Virginia 
B.S. 1948, High Point College 
Jack Murray Pugh, Louisiana 
B.S. 1952, U.S. Naval Academy 
Donald Paul Quinn, Virginia 
B.S. 1962, L niversity of Scranton 
James Francis Quirk, New Jersey 
A.B. 1963, University of Delaware 
Charles Marion Robertson, Arizona 
B.S. 1938, U.S. Naval Academy 
James Dale Rockey, Nebraska 
B.S. 1956, New Mexico Military Institute 
Henry Sanford Salmon, Jr., Virginia 
B.S. in Ed. 1941, Arkansas State College 


niversity 
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John F. Schneider, New York 
B.S. 1956, Fordham University 
Roland Thayer Sheets, Virginia 
A.B. 1961, University of Virginia 
Michael K. Sheridan, Florida 
B.S. 1956, Florida State University 
John Arthur Simonds, Florida 
B.S. 1962, University of North Carolina 
Willard Hugh Sinclair, California 
A.B. 1963, University of the Philippines 
Phillip Grover Slough, Texas 
A.B. 1956, Rice University 
William Joseph Sluck, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1959, Pennsylvania State College, East 
Stroudsburg 
Billy Richard Standley, Virginia 
AB. 1950, State College of lowa r 
Robert Allen Steinway, Illinois 
A.B. 1957, University of Corpus Christi 
Donald Ray Stiver, California 
B.S. 1965, University of Maryland 
James Lyon Stoops, Maryland 
A.B. 1962, DePauw University 
John Thomas Thornberry, Kentucky 
A.B. 1965, The George Washington University 


Master of Science in Public Administration 


Richard Eugene Katz, Maryland 
A.B. 1953, University of Maryland 


THE GRADUATE COUNCIL 
Doctor of Philosophy 


William Russell Bailey, Virginia 
Economics 
DISSERTATION: “An Appraisal of Input-Out- 
put Analysis Based on a Documentation of 
Interindustry Relations Study for 1947" 
A.B. 1954, Wesleyan University 
A.M. 1963, The George Washington 
University 
Edwin Louis Cobb, Texas 
Political Science 


DISSERTATION: “The Concept of Public Inter- 


est in Scientific Political Theory” 
A.B. 1954, Delta State College 
AM. in Govt. 1959, The George Washington 
University 
Robert Henle Connamacher, New Jersey 
Pharmacology 


DISSERTATION: “Studies on Tetracycline Ac- 


tion and Tetracycline Resistance” 
A.B. 1955, Oberlin College 
M.S. 1959, New York University 
Thomas Joseph Dodd, Jr., Connecticut 
History 


DISSERTATION: “The United States in Nicara- 


guan Politics: Supervised Elections 1927 
1932” 
B.S. in F.S. 1957, Georgetown University 
A.M. 1961, The George Washington 
University 


Orlando Swain Tosdal, California 

B.B.A. 1941, University of Minnesota 
Martin Kent Trusty, Virginia 

A.B. 1961, College of William and Mary 
Willoughby Bartlett Tyler, Virginia 

B.S. 1936, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Truxtun Umsted, Rhode Island 

B.S. 1959, U.S. Naval Academy 
Markeson Varland, Illinois 

B.S. 1940, U.S. Naval Academy 
George Allen White, Texas 

B.B.A. 1955, Texas Technological College 
Paul Richard Wirth, Florida 

A.B. 1952, The Citadel 
Lowell Paul Wolf, New York 

B.S. 1962, City College, New York 
Thornton Luther Youngman, Missouri 

BS. in Ed. 1958, Northeast Missouri State 

Teachers College 
Robert George Zerphey, Pennsylvania 

A.B. 1964, University of Maryland p 
Richard Galt Zimermann, District of Columbia 

BS. 1942, U.S. Naval Academy 


Noel Ray Reynolds, Texas 
B.S. in P.E. 1949, North Texas State 


University 


George Raymond Honig, Maryland 
Biochemistry anu 
DISSERTATION: “A Requirement of Roe 
cleic Acid Synthesis for Some Ox! asar- 
dependent Biosynthetic Reactions 1M 
coma 37 Ascitic Tumor Cells” 
B.S. 1958, M.S., M.D. 1961, Unive! 
of Illinois 
Arnold Kaplan, Maryland 
Biochemistry y- 
DISSERTATION: "Studies on Collagen and H) 
droxyproline" 
B.S. 1961, City College, New York 
M.S. 1963, The George Washington 
University 
Abdul Karim, Pakistan 
Economics 
DissERTATION: "Financing 
velopment and the Capita! 
Study of Pakistan” - 
A.B. 1948, A.M. 1951, Universit 
Panjab, Pakistan . 
Bernard Zelick Karmel, California 
Psychology z xit: 
Nem a "The Effect of Compi gle 
Amount of Contour, Element — e eren a 
ment Arrangement on Visual mestic 
Behavior in the Hooded Rat, 
Chick, and Human Infant 
A.B. 1961, M.S. 1964, The George 
Washington University 


rsity 


2 De 
of Economic De 
1 Market: : 


y of the 


Evans John Mandes, Maryland 
Psychology 
DISSERTATION: “A Developmental Study of 
the Relation Between Visual Field Accuracy 
and Eye Movement Directionality” 
A.B. 1961, M.S. 1963, The George 
Washington University 
William Sinkabine Miller, Maryland 
Microbiology 
DISSERTATION: “Infectivity of Venezuelan 
Equine Encephalomyelitis Virus for White 
Carneau Pigeons by the Respiratory Route” 
B.S. 1951, University of Maryland 
‘awrence Malcolm Prescott, Maryland 
Microbiology 
DISSERTATION: "Studies on the Mechanism of 
Resistance in Streptococcus faecium (Strep- 
tococcus faecalis 8043) to an Antifolic Acid 
Drug" 
A.B. 1957, Harvard University 
M.S. 1959, The George Washington 
University 
"ratip Nath Ray Chowdhury, India 
Physics 
DiSSERTATION: “Excited States of Electrons in 
an Ideal Lattice" 
B.S. 1951, A.B 
Calcutta, India 
M.S. 1958, Brigham Young University 


1955, University of 


Honorary Degrees 
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Robert Clinton Rutledge, Virginia 
English Literature 
DISSERTATION: “The Development of the Po- 
etry of William Butler Yeats as Reflected in 
His Metaphors” 
A.B. 1940, University of Virginia 
A.M. 1957, The George Washington 
University 
David Stefanye, Maryland 
Chemistry 
DISSERTATION: “The Effect of Solvents on the 
Transmission of Polar Effects Across Aro- 
matic Rings in Non-Ionic Reactions" 
A.B. 1948, A.M. 1949, Columbia University 
Carl Steiner, Virginia 
Germanic Languages and Literatures 
DISSERTATION: "Untersuchungen zum historis- 
chen Roman der deutschen Emigrantenlit- 
eratur nach 1933" 
A.B. 1958, A.M. 1962, The George 
Washington University 


THE T 
HE LAW SCHOOL CENTENNIAL CONVOC ATION, OCTOBER 12, 1965 


Doctor of Laws 


William Joseph Brennan, Jr 


A 
NNUAL COMMENCEMENT, JUNE 5, 1966 


Doctor of Divinity 


John Carsten Harper 


Doctor of Laws 


Leo Dewey Welch 


Doctor of Science 
S 
idney Dillon Ripley 
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